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PREFACE. 


The  questions  with  which  an  historian  of  Morals  i^ 
chiefly  concerned  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  moral  standard  and  in  the  moral  type. 
By  the  first,  I  understand  the  degrees  in  which,  in 
different  ages,  recognised  virtues  have  been  enjoined 
and  practised.  By  the  second,  I  understand  the  rela- 
tive importance  that  in  different  ages  has  been 
attached  to  different  virtues.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
Roman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an  Englishman  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  an  Englishman  of  our  own  day, 
would  all  agree  in  regarding  humanity  as  a  virtue,  and 
its  op2)osite  as  a  vice  ;  but  their  judgments  of  the  acts 
which  are  compatible  with  a  humane  disposition  would 
be  widely  different.  A  humane  man  of  the  first  period 
might  derive  a  keen  enjoyment  from  those  gladiatorial 
games,  which  an  Englishman,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  would  regard  as  atrociously  barbarous  ;  and 
this  last  would,  in  his  turn,  actjuiesce  in  many  sports 
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which  would  now  be  emphatically  condemned.  And, 
in  addition  to  this  change  of  standard,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual change  in  the  order  of  precedence  which  is 
given  to  virtues.  Patriotism,  cliastity,  charity,  and 
humility  are  examples  of  virtues,  each  of  which  has  in 
some  ages  been  brought  forward  as  of  the  most 
supreme  and  transcendent  importance,  and  the  very 
basis  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  in  other  ages  been 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned  among  the 
minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The  heroic  virtues,  the 
amiable  virtues,  and  what  are  called  more  especially? 
the  religious  virtues,  form  distinct  groups,  to  which,  in 
different  periods,  different  degrees  of  prominence  have 
been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  in  the  moral  type  are  among 
the  most  impoitant  branches  of  history. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  an 
age,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the  ideal  of  moral- 
ists. It  is  necessary  also  to  enquire  how  far  that  ideal 
has  been  realised  among  the  people.  The  corruption 
of  a  nation  is  often  reflected  in  the  indulgent  and 
selfish  ethics  of  its  teachers ;  but  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  reaction,  and  impels  the  moralist  to  an  ascetic- 
ism which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  society.  The  means  which  moral  teachers 
possess  of  acting  upon  their  fellows,  vary  greatly  in 
their  nature  and  efficacy,  and  the  age  of  the  highest 
moral  teaching  is  often  not  that  of  the  highest  general 
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level  of  practice.  Sometimes  we  find  a  kind  cf  aris- 
tocracy of  virtue,  exhibiting  the  most  refined  excel- 
lence in  their  teaching  and  in  their  actions,  but 
exercisiDg  scarcely  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
mass  of  Uie  community.  Sometimes  we  find  moralists 
of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  influence  has  per- 
meated every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by  the 
teachers,  an  historian  must  investigate  the  realised 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  three  questions  I  liave  now  briefly  indicated 
are  those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examin- 
ing the  moral  history  of  Europe  between  Augustus 
and  Charlemagne.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  enquiry,  I 
have  discussed  at  some  length  the  rival  theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  obligations  of  morals,  and  have 
also  endeavoured  to  show  what  virtues  are  especially 
appropriate  to  each  successive  stage  of  civilisation,  in 
order  that  we  may  afterwards  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  natural  evolution  has  been  affected  by  special 
agencies.  I  have  then  followed  tlie  moral  history  of 
the  Pagan  Empire,  reviewing  the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic, 
and  the  Egyptian  philosophies,  that  in  turn  flourished, 
showing  in  wliat  respects  they  were  the  products  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  general  condition  of  society,  tracing 
their  influence  in  many  departments  of  legislation  and 
literature,  and  investigating  the  causes  of  the  deep- 
cjeated    corruption    which    baffled     all    the    efforts   of 
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emperors  and  philosophers.  The  triumph  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Europe  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion. In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for 
the  most  part,  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  a  purely 
theological  or  controversial  character,  all  discussions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and 
concerning  the  first  type  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard 
the  Church  simply  as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  in- 
fluence in  Europe.  Confining  myself  within  these 
limits,  I  have  examined  the  manner  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Pagan  Empire  impeded  or  assisted 
its  growth,  the  nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to 
encounter,  the  transformations  it  underwent  under  the 
influence  of  prosperity,  of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and 
of  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  determined  the  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
history  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the  legends  of  the 
hagiology,  the  effects  of  asceticism  upon  civic  and 
domestic  virtues,  the  moral  influence  of  monasteries, 
the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
decaying  Christian  Empire  and  of  the  barbarian  king- 
doms that  replaced  it,  the  gradual  apotheosis  of  secular 
rank,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  military  Christianity 
which  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have  been 
all  discussed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have 
concluded  my  work  by  reviewing  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  women,  and   in 
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the  moral  questions  connected   with    the    relations  of 
the  sexes. 

In    investigating  these  numerous  subjects,   it  has 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  happened   that    my  path 
has  intersected  that  which  I  had  piursued  in  a  former 
work,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated   to  repeat   facts   to   which    I    had    there   briefly 
referred.       I  have    thought   that    such    a   course    was 
preferable   to   presenting  the    subject   shorn    of  some 
material  incident,  or   to   falling  into  what  has  always 
the  appearance  of  an  unpleasing  egotism,  by  appealing 
unnecessarily    to    my    own    writings.       Although    the 
history  of  the  period  I  have  traced  has  never,  so  far  as 
I   am  aware,  been  written  from  exactly  the  point  of 
view  which  I  have  adopted,  I  have,  of  course,  been  for 
the  most  part    moving  over   familiar    ground,   which 
has  been  often  and  ably  investigated ;  and  any  origin- 
ality that  may  be  found  in  this  work  must  lie,  not  so 
much  in  the  facts  which  have  been  exhumed,  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  grouped,  and  in  the 
significance  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them.     T  have 
endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  more  important  works 
from  which  I  have  derived  assistance  ;  and  if  I  have 
not  always  done  so,  I  trust  the  reader  will  ascribe  it  to 
the  great  multitude  of  the  special  histories  relating 
to  the   subjects   I   have  treated,  to  my  unwillingness 
to  overload  my  pages  with  too  numerous  references,  and 
perhaps,  in   some  cases,  to  the  difficulty  that  all  who 
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have  beeu  much  occupied  with  a  single  department 
of  history  must  sometimes  liave,  in  distinguishing 
the  ideas  which  have  sprung  from  their  own  reflec- 
tions, from  those  which  have  been  derived  from 
books. 

There  is  one  writer,  however,  whom  I  must  especi- 
ally mention,  for  his  name  occurs  continually  in  the 
following  pages,  and  his  memory  has  been  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  these  latter  months  more  sadly,  present 
to  my  mind  than  any  other.  Brilliant  and  numerous 
as  are  the  works  of  the  late  Dean  Milmau,  it  was  those 
only  who  had  the  great  privilege  of  his  friendship,  who 
could  fully  realise  the  amazing  extent  and  variety  of 
his  knowledge  ;  the  calm,  luminous,  and  delicate  judg- 
ment which  he  carried  into  so  many  spheres ;  the 
inimitable  grace  and  tact  of  his  conversation,  corus- 
cating with  the  happiest  anecdotes,  and  the  brightest 
and  yet  the  gentlest  humour ;  and,  what  was  per- 
haps more  remarkable  than  any  single  faculty,  the 
admirable  harmony  and  symmetry  of  his  mind  and 
character,  so  free  from  all  the  disproportion,  and  ec- 
centricity, and  exaggeration  that  sometimes  make 
even  genius  assume  the  form  of  a  splendid  disease. 
They  can  never  forget  those  yet  higher  attributes, 
which  rendered  him  so  unspeakably  reverend  to  all 
who  knew  him  well — his  fervent  love  of  truth,  his  wide 
tolerance,    his  large,   geneious,  and    masculine  judg* 
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inents  of  men  and  things ;  his  almost  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  good  that  is  latent  in  each  opposing 
party,  his  disdain  for  the  noisy  triumplis  and  the 
fleeting  popularity  of  mere  sectarian  strife,  the  fond 
and  touching  affection  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
images  of  the  past,  combining,  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  with  the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  insight  into 
the  progressive  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare 
power  of  winning  the  confidence  and  reading  the 
thoughts  of  the  youngest  about  him.  That  such  a 
writer  should  have  devoted  himself  to  the  department 
of  history,  which  more  than  any  other  has  been  dis- 
torted by  ignorance,  puerility,  and  dishonesty,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  one  of  the  happiest  facts  in  English 
literature,  and  (though  sometimes  diverging  from  his 
views)  in  many  parts  of  the  following  work  I  have 
largely  availed  myself  of  his  researches. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  book  is 
likely  to  encounter  much,  and  probably  angry,  con- 
tradiction from  different  quarters  and  on  different 
grounds.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  school  of  moral 
philosophy  which  is  at  present  extremely  influential 
in  England ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  many  faults  that 
may  be  found  in  its  execution,  its  very  plan  must 
make  it  displeasing  to  many.  Its  subject  necessarily 
includes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  an  English   writer    to   touch,  and    the   portion   of 
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history  with  which  it  is  concerned  has  been  obscured 
by  no  common  measure  of  misrepresentation  and 
passion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  it  a  judi- 
cial impartiality,  and  I  trust  that  the  attempt,  however 
imperfect,  may  not  be  wholl7  useless  to  my  readers. 


London  March:  1869. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    MORAiS. 

A.  BRIEF  ENQUIRY  into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  morals 
ai)pears  an  obvious,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  any  examination  of  the  moral  progress  of 
Europe.  Unfoi-tunately,  however,  such  an  enquiry  Is  be&et 
with  serious  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the  extreme 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
present,  and  in  part  from  a  fundamental  antagonism  of 
principles,  dividing  them  into  two  opposing  groups.  'JTie 
gi'eat  C(;ntroversy,  springing  from  the  rival  claims  of^ntiiL 
tion  and  utility_to  Ije  regarded  as  the  supreme  regulator  of 
moral  distinctions,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the  division 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle;  it  appeared  more  clearly  in 
the  divi.sion  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans;  but  it 
has  only  acquired  it«  full  distinctness  of  definition,  and  the 
imix)rtance  of  the  questions  depending  on  it  has  only  been 
fully  appreciated,  in  modem  times,  under  the  influence  of 
such  writers  as  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  Butler  ujx)n  the  one 
side,  and  Hobl>e8,  Hclv^tius,  and  Bentham  on  the  other. 
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Invie]>ondcntly  of  the  broad  intellectual  difficulties  which 
must   be  encountered  in   treating  thia  question,   there  is  a 
difficulty  of  a  i)ei'8onal  kind,    which   it  may  be  advisable 
at  once  to  meet.     There  is  a  disposition  in  some  moralists 
to  resent,  as  an  imputation  against  their  own  characters, 
any  charge  of  immoral  consequences  that  may  be  brought 
against  the  piinciplea  they  advocate.     Now  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  controversy  that  every  moralist  is  compelled, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  bring  such  charges  against 
the  opinions  of  his  opponents.     The  business   of  a  moral 
philosophy  Is  to  account  for  and  to  justify  our  moral  senti- 
ments, or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  we  come  to  have  our 
notions  of  duty,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  reason  for  acting 
upon  them.     Tf  it  does  this  adequately,  it  is  impregnable, 
And  therefore  a  moralist  who  repudiates  one  system  is  called 
upon  to  show  that,  according  to  its  piinciples,  the  notion 
of  duty,  or  the  motives  for  performing  it,  could  never  have 
l)een  generated.      The  Utilitarian  accuses  his  opponent  of 
basing  the  entire  system  of  morals  on  a  faculty  that  has  no 
existence,  of  adopting  a  principle  that  would  make  moral 
duty  vary  with  the  latitude  and  the  epoch,  of  resolving  all 
ethics  into  an  idle  sentiment.      The  intuitive  moralist,  for 
reasons  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  believes  that  the  Utilitarian 
theory  is  profoundly  immoral.     But  to  suppose  that  either 
of  these  charges  extends  to  the  character  of  the  moralist  is 
altogether  to  misconceive  the  position  which  moral  theories 
actually  hold  in   life.     Our  moral   sentiments  do  not  flow 
from,  but  long  precede  our  ethical  systems ;  and  it  is  usually 
only  after  our  characters  have  been  fully  formed  that  we 
begin  to  reason  about  them.     It  is  both  possible  and  very 
common  for  the   reasoning   to   be  very  defective,  without 
any  coiTCsponding  imperfection  in  the  disposition  of  the  man. 
The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are  known  by  many 
names,  and  are  subdivided  into  many  groups.     One  of  them 
is  generally  descnbed  as  the  stoical,  the  intuitive,  the  inde- 
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pendent  or  the  sentimental  ;  the  other  as  the  epicurean,  the 
inductive,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish.  The  moralists  of 
the  former  school,  to  state  their  oj)inions  in  the  broadest 
form,  believe  that  we  havf3  a  natural  power  of  j)erceiving 
that  some  qualities,  such  as  benevolence,  chastity,  oi 
veracity,  are  better  than  othei-s,  and  that  we  ought  to  culti- 
vate them,  and  to  rejiress  their  opposites  In  other  words, 
they  contend,  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the 
notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  obligation ;  that 
to  say  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is  in  itself,  and  apart 
from  all  consequences,  an  intelligible  and  sufficient  reason 
for  practising  it ;  and  that  we  derive  the  first  pjinciples  of 
our  duties  from  intuition.  The  moralist  of  the  opposite 
school  denies  that  we  have  any  such  natural  perception. 
Tie  maintains  that  we  have  by  nature  absolutely  no  know- 
ledge of  merit  and  demerit,  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
our  feelings  and  actions,  and  that  we  derive  these  notions 
solely  from  an  observation  of  the  course  of  life  which  is 
conducive  to  human  happiness.  That  which  makes  actions 
good  is,  that  they  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  the 
pains  of  mankind.  That  which  constitutes  their  demerit  is 
their  oj)i)OHite  tendency.  To  ])rocure  *  the  greatest  happi- 
ness for  the  greatest  number,'  is  therefore  the  highest  aini  of 
the  moralist,  the  supreme  type  and  expression  of  virtue. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  last  school,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  1  have  stated,  would  jiave  failed  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  every  moralist  must  undertake. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  cxpeiience  may  show  that 
certain  actions  are  conducive  to  the  hapj)iness  of  mankind, 
and  tha*  these  actions  may  in  conse<iuence  be  regarded  as 
supremely  excellent.  The  question  still  remains,  why  wc 
are  bound  to  peiform  them.  If  men,  who  believe  that 
virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience  shows  to  l>e 
useful  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a  natural 
obligation  to  seek  the  happiness  of  others,  rather  than  their 
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own,  when  tho  two  interests  conflict,  they  have  certainly  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  inductivo  moralists.  Thoy  recognise  a 
moral  faculty,  or  natural  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  duty 
A8  truly  as  l>utler  or  as  Cudworth.  And,  indeed,  a  position 
veiv  sifuiiar  to  this  has  been  adopted  by  several  intuitive 
moralists.  Thus  JFutcheson,  who  is  the  very  founder  in 
modern  times  of  the  doctrine  of  '  a  moral  sense,'  and  who 
has  defended  the  disinterested  character  of  virtue  more 
powei-fully  than  pcihaps  any  other  moralist,  resolved  all 
virtue  into  benevolence,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  liappiness  of 
otliri-8 ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  excellence  and  obliga- 
tion of  benevolence  are  revealed  to  us  by  a  'moral  sense.' 
Hume,  m  like  manner,  pronounced  utility  to  be  the  criterion 
and  essential  clement  of  all  virtue,  and  is  so  far  undoubtedly 
a  Utilitarian ;  but  he  asserted  also  that  our  pursuit  of  virtue 
is  un.selfish,  and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  distinct  from  reason,  and  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  sense,  or  taste,  which  rises  up  within  us 
at  the  contemplation  of  vii'tue  or  of  vice.*  A  similar 
doctrine  has  more  recently  been  advocated  by  Mackintosh. 

'  The  opiuiuns  of  Humo  on  sentiment  of  apprul»al.ion.' — Jhid. 
in<;r;il  qr.ostions  are  grossly  mis-  Append.  I.  '  The  crime  or  immo- 
ropresented  by  many  writers,  who  rality  is  no  particular  fact  or  rein- 
persist  in  describing  them  as  .sub-  tion  which  can  be  the  ol)ject  of  the 
ptantially  identical  with  those  of  understanding,  but  arises  entirely 
licntham.  How  far  Hume  was  from  the  sentiment  of  disapproba- 
from  denying  the  existence  of  a  tion,  which,  l)y  the  structure  of 
moral  sense,  the  following  passages  human  nature,  wo  unavoidably  feel 
will  show : — '  Tho  final  sentence,  it  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
is  probable,  which  pronounces  treachery.'  —  Ibid.  'Rea-^on  in- 
characters  and  actions  amiable  or  structs  us  in  the  several  tendencies 
Qilious,  praiseworthy  or  blame-  of  actions,  and  humanity  makes  n 
»blo  .  .  .  depends  on  some  internal  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which 
ben*o  or  feeling  which  nature  has  are  useful  and  beneficial.'— Ibid. 
made  universal  in  the  whole  '  As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  de.sir- 
.'pecies.'  —  Enquiry  Conccrni7ig  able  on  its  own  account  without 
^fnrnl9,%\.  'Tho  hypothesis  we  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  im- 
embrace  .  .  .  defines  virtue  to  be  mediate  salisfacticm  it  conveys,  it 
whatever  mental  action  or  quality  is  requisite  thai  there  should  be 
gires  to  the  spectator  the  pleasing  some  sentiment  which  it  touches, 
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It  is  supposed  by  mauy  that  it  is  a  complete  description  of 
the  Utilitarian  system  of  morals,  that  it  judges  all  actions 
and  dispositions  by  tlieii-  consequences,  pronouncing  them 
moral  in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  promote,  immoral 
in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  diminish,  the  happiness 
of  man.  But  such  a  summary  is  clearly  inadequate,  for  it 
deals  only  with  one  of  the  two  questions  which  every  moralist 
must  answer.  A  theory  of  morals  must  explain  not  only 
what  constitutes  a  duty,  but  also  how  wo  obtain  the  notion 
of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  duty.  It  must  tell  us  not 
merely  what  is  the  course  of  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue, 
but  also  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  *  ought,'  and  from 
what  source  we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  all  our  mo- 
rality is  a  product  of  experience,  have  not  shrunk  from  this 
task,  and  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  one  path  that  was 
open  to  them.  The  notion  of  there  being  any  such  feeling  as 
an  original  sense  of  obligation  distinct  from  the  anticipation 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  they  treat  as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  ima- 
gination. All  that  is  meant  by  saying  we  ought  to  do  an 
action  is,  that  if  we  do  not  do  it,  we  shall  suffer.  A  desii'e 
to  obtain  happiness  and  to  avoid  pain  is  the  only  possible 
motive  to  action.  The  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we 
should  perform  virtuous  actions,  or  in  other  words,  seek  the 
good  of  others,  is  that  on  the  whole  such  a  course  will  bring 
us  the  greatest  amount  of  ha[)})Lness. 

We  have  here  then  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  bases  morals  uj)on  experience.  If  we  ask  what  consti- 
tutes vii-tuous,  and  what  vicious  actions,  we  are  told  that  the 
first  arc  those  which  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  i\\v 


soino  iuleruul    lasto  or  foi^liiig,  or  wiw  most  iiulohtutl  wore  ]Iutchosou 

whatever  you    please   to   call    it,  and    IJutler.     In  .some  intorasting 

which    distinguishes    moral    good  letters    to    the   former   (Burton's 

and  evil,  and  which   oniliraccs  the  TAfe  of  Hume,  vol.  i.),  he  discusses 

jue  niid  rejects  the  other.' — Iliid.  the    points  on    which    he   diJFured 

The  two  writers  to  whom   ITnino  from  tliem. 
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|>aiiifl  of  maukiiul;  and  the  second  are  those  which  ha^c 
the  oi.ix>sitc  effoc't.  If  we  ask  wliat  Ls  the  motive  to  virtue, 
wc  arc  t<)ld  tliat  it  is  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The  words 
haj»i>incss,  utility,  and  iiiterast  include,  however,  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  enjoyment,  and  have  given  lisc  to  many 
different  modifications  of  the  theory. 

Tcj-hajts  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  this- 
tljeory  is  that  which  was  propounded  by  Mandeville,  in  his 
'  Knqniry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.' '  According  to 
this  writer,  virtue  sprang  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
ciinning  of  rulers.  These,  in  order  to  govern  men,  found  it 
necess;\ry  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  noble  thing  to 
rciitiain,  instciid  of  indulging  their  passions,  and  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
manner  in  which  they  attained  this  end  was  by  acting  upon 
the  feeling  of  vanity.  They  persuaded  men  that  human 
nature  was  something  nobler  than  the  nature  of  animals,  and 
that  devotion  to  the  community  rendered  a  man  })re-emi 
nently  great.  By  statues,  and  titles,  and  honours ;  by  con- 
tinually extolling  such  men  as  Eegulus  or  Decius;  hy 
rej)resenting  those  who  were  addicted  to  useless  enjoyments 
as  a  low  and  desi)icable  class,  they  at  last  so  inflamed  the 
vanity  of  men  as  to  kindle  an  intense  emulation,  and  insi)ii€ 


•  '  The    chief    thing    therefore  eluded   that   flatterj'  must  be  the 

^hich   lawgivers   and   other   wise  most  powerful  argnmeut  that  could 

men  that   have   laboxired   for   the  be    u.sed     to     human     creatures. 

cslaMi.'^hment  of  society  have  en-  Making   use    of    this    bewitching 

dearoured,  ha.s  been  to  make  the  engine,  they  extolled  the  excellency 

people  they  were  tog<jvern  believe  of  our  nature  above  other  animals 

that    it    was   more    beneficial    for  ...  by   the    help   of    which    we 

everybody  to  conquer  than  to  in-  were    capable   of  performing   the 

dulge  his  appetites,  and  much  bet-  most  noble  achievements.    Having, 

ter  to  mind  the  public  than  what  ly  this  artful  flattery,  insinuated 

bpcnicd  his    privHte  irlerest  .  .  ,  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  men, 

ob!>erving  that  none  were  either  so  they  began  to  instruct  them  in  the 

savag*'  Hs  not  to  be  charmed  with  notions  of  honour  and  shame,  &c.' 

praise,  or  so  despicalile  as  patiently  —  Enquiry  into  the  Ori()in  of  Moral 

to  bear  contempt,  they  justly  con-  Virtue. 
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the  most  heroic  actions.  And  soon  new  influences  came  into 
play.  Men  who  began  by  restraining  their  pa-ssions,  ii. 
order  to  acquii-e  the  pleasure  of  the  esteem  of  others,  found 
that  this  restraint  saved  them  from  many  painfid  conse- 
quences that  would  have  naturally  ensued  from  over-indul- 
gence, and  this  discovery  became  a  new  motive  to  virtue. 
Each  member  of  the  community  moreover  found  that  he  him- 
self derived  benefit  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  others,  and  also 
that  when  he  was  seeking  his  own  interest,  without  regard  to 
others,  no  peisons  stood  so  much  in  his  way  as  those  who 
were  similarly  employed,  and  he  had  thus  a  double  reason 
for  diffusing  abroad  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of  self-saciifice. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  men  agi-eed  to  stigmatise 
under  the  term  *  vice '  whatever  was  injurious,  and  to  eulogise 
as  *  vii'tue '  whatever  was  beneficial  to  society. 

The  opinions  of  Mandeville  attracted,  when  they  were 
published,  au  attention  greatly  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit, 
but  they  are  now  sinking  rapidly  into  deserved  oblivion.  The 
author,  in  a  poem  called  the  'Fable  of  the  Bees,' and  in  com- 
ments attached  to  it,  himself  advocated  a  thesis  altogether 
inconsistent  with  that  I  have  described,  maintaining  that 
'  })iivate  vices  were  puV)lic  benefits,'  and  endeavouring,  in  n 
long  series  of  very  feeble  and  sometimes  very  grotesque  ar- 
guments, to  prove  that  vice  was  in  the  highest  degree  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  A  far  greater  writer  had  however  already 
framed  a  scheme  of  morals  which,  if  .somewhat  less  roi)ulsive, 
was  in  no  degree  less  selfish  than  that  of  Mandeville  ;  and 
the  opinions  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  essence  and  origin  of 
virtue,  have,  with  no  very  gre^it  variations,  been  adopted  bv 
what  may  be  termed  the  narrower  school  of  Uti'itarians. 

According  t(j  these  writei^s  we  are  governed  exclusively 
by  our  own  interest.'     Pleasure,  they  assure  us,  Ls  the  only 


'  *I  eoiiooive  that  when  a  man  else  but  consider  whether  it  be 
deliberates  whether  he  shall  do  a  better  for  hin-.sol/  :o  do  it  or  not  to 
tiling  or  not  do  it,  he  does  nothJDff     do   it.' — Hobbes    On   Libert i/  and 
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poml,'  and  moral  j^'ooil  and  moral  evil  meau  iiothing  more 
tliau  our  voluntary  conformity  to  a  law  that  will  bring  it  to 
us.'  To  love  good  simply  as  good,  is  impossible.^  When  wo 
3|)eiik  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  meau  only  His  goodness  to 


Nccfisitt/.  'Good  and  evil  aro 
names  that  signify  our  appetites 
uml  aversions,'  — Ibid.  Leviathan, 
part  i.  cb.  xv.  *  Obligation  is  the 
noi'pssity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
action  in  onlor  to  bo  happy.' — Gay'b 
dissertition  prcfixo^l  to  King's  Ori- 
(/in  of  Evil,  p.  3G.  '  The  only  reason 
or  mi  "live  by  which  individuals  can 
possibly  bo  induced  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  rau^t  be  the  feeling  im- 
mediate or  the  prospect  of  futuro 
private  happiness.' — Brown  On  the 
Cfior  act  eristics,  p.  159.  'En  tout 
temps,  en  tout  lieu,  tanten  matifere 
(le  morale  qu'cn  mati^re  d'esprit, 
c'est  I'int^ret  personnel  qui  dicte  le 
jugement  des  particuliers,  et  I'in- 
tMi  g^n^ral  qui  dicte  celui  dos 
nations.  .  .  .  Tout  hommo  ne  prend 
dans  60S  jugemonts  consoil  que  do 
soninteret.' — HcWhiusDcr  Esprit, 
discours  ii.  ' Nature  has  placed 
mankind  nnder  the  governance  of 
tvro  sovereign  masters,  pain  and 
pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to 
l>oint  out  wliiit  wo  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  utility 
recognises  this  subjection,  and  as- 
sumes it  for  tlie  foundation  of  that 
system,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to 
r.^ar  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the 
hands  of  reason  and  of  law.  Systems 
which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal 
insoundsinfcteadof  sense,  in  caprice 
instead  of  reason,  in  darkness  in- 
btead  of  light.' — Eentham's  Princi- 
pUs  of  Morals  and  Lrgislation,  eh.  i. 
'  By  the  principle  of  utility  is  meant 
that  principle  which  approves  or 
disapproves  of  every  action  what- 
•o»rep,  according  to  the  tendency 


which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment 
or  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
party  whose  interest  is  in  question.' 
— Ibid.  '  Jeregardel'amour^claire 
do  nous-memes  comme  le  principo 
do  tout  sacrifice  moral.' — D'Alom- 
bert  quoted  by  D.  Stewart,  Active 
and  Moral  Powers,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

'  '  Pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good  ; 
nay,  even  setting  aside  immunity 
from  pain,  the  only  good ;  pain  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  and,  indeed,  with- 
out exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else 
tho  words  good  and  evil  have  no 
meaning.' — Bentham's  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  x. 

^  '  Good  and  evil  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  pain,  or  that  which 
occasions  or  procures  pleasure  or 
pain  to  us,  Moral  good  and  evil 
then  is  only  the  conformity  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  voluntary  actions 
to  some  law  whereby  good  or  evil 
is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law  maker,  which 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  at- 
tending our  observance  or  breacli 
of  the  law  by  the  decree  of  the  law 
maker,  is  that  we  callreward  or  pun- 
ishment.'— Locke's  Essay,  book  ii. 
ch.  xxviii.  '  Take  away  pleasures 
and  pains,  not  onlj'  happiness,  but 
justice,  and  duty,  and  obligation, 
and  virtue,  all  of  which  have  been 
BO  elaborately  held  up  to  view  as 
independent  of  them,  are  so  many 
empty  sounds.' — Bentham's  SpringM 
of  Action,  ch.  i.  §  15. 

'  '  II  lui  est  aussi  impossible 
d'aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  qne 
d'almer  le  mal  pour  le  mal.'  — 
Helv^tiua  De  VEsprit,  disc,  ii 
ch.  r. 
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118.'  Reverence  is  notliing  more  than  our  conviction,  that  one 
who  has  power  to  do  us  both  good  and  harm,  will  only  do  us 
good.^  The  pleasures  of  piety  arise  from  the  belief  that  we  are 
about  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  i)ains  of  piety  from  the  belief 
that  we  are  about  to  suffer  pain  from  the  Deity.^  Our  very 
affections,  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  are  all  forms  of 
self-love.  Thus  charity  springs  partly  from  our  desire  to  obtain 
the  est(3em  of  others,  partly  from  the  expectation  that  the 
favoiu's  we  have  bestowed  will  be  reciprocated,  and  partly,  too, 
from  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  power,  by  the  proof  that 
we  can  satisfy  not  only  our  own  desii-es  but  also  the  desires  of 
others.'*  Pity  is  an  emotion  arising  from  a  vivid  realisation  of 
son*ow  that  may  befall  ourselves,  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the 
wrrows  of  others.     We  pity  especially  those  who  have  not 


'  '  Even  the  goodnoss  which  we 
apprehend  in  God  Almighty,  is  his 
goodness  to  us.' — Hobbes  On  Hu- 
man Nature,  ch.  vii.  §  3.  So  Water- 
land,  '  To  love  God  is  in  effect  the 
same  thing  as  to  love  happiness, 
eternal  happiness  ;  and  the  love  of 
happiness  is  still  the  love  of  our- 
selves.'—  2'kird  Sermon  on  Self-love. 

'  '  Reverence  is  tlie  conception 
we  have  concerning  another,  that 
he  hath  the  power  to  do  unto  us 
both  good  and  hurt,  but  not  the  will 
to  do  us  hurt.* — Hobbos  On  Human 
Nature,  ch.  viii.  §  7- 

•  '  The  pleasures  of  piety  are 
the  ploasure.s  that  accompany  the 
belief  of  a  man's  being  in  the  acqui- 
Bilion,  or  in  possession  of  the  good- 
will orfavourof  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  as  a  fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in 
the  way  of  enjoying  pleasures  to  bo 
received  by  God's  special  appoint- 
ment either  in  this  lifo  or  in  a  life 
to  come.' — Bontham's  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  v.  '  The 
pains  of  piety  are  the  pains  that 
iiccompany  the  belief  of  a  man's 


being  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  certain  pains  to  be  in- 
flicted by  His  especial  appoiutmont, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  a  life  to 
come.  These  may  be  also  called 
the  pains  of  religiou." — Ibid. 

*  '  There  can  be  no  greater  argu 
ment  to  a  man  of  his  own  power, 
than  to  find  himself  able  not  only 
to  accomplish  his  own  desires,  but 
also  to  assist  other  men  in  theirs ; 
and  this  is  that  conception  wherein 
consisteth  charity.' — Hobbes  On 
Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  §  17.  'No  man 
givt'th  but  with  intention  of  goal 
to  himself,  because  gift  is  voluntary; 
and  of  all  voluntary  acts,  the  object 
to  every  man  is  his  own  good.' — 
Hobbes'  Leviathan,  part  i.  cii.  xv. 
'Dream  not  that  men  will  move 
their  little  finger  to  serve  you, 
unless  their  advantiige  in  so  dcing 
bo  obvious  to  them,  ^len  never 
did  so.  and  never  will  while  liumau 
nature  is  made  of  its  present  mate- 
rials.'— Benthara's  Deontology^  vol. 
ii.  p.  133. 
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(leterved  calamity,  because  we  consider  ourselves  to  belong  to 
thftt  catr«,'ory  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  suffering  against  which  no 
foi-ethought  could  provide,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  what 
may  happen  to  ourselves.'  Friendship  is  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  the  person  befriended.'^ 

From  such  a  conception  of  human  nature  it  is  easy  to 
divine  what  system  of  morals  must  flow.  No  character, 
feclinc,  or  action  is  naturally  better  than  others,  and  as  long 
as  men  are  in  a  savage  condition,  morality  has  no  existence. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  are  all  dependent  for  many  of  our 
pleasures  upon  othei-s.  Co-opei*ation  and  organisation  are 
essential  to  our  happiness,  and  these  are  impossible  without 


'  '  Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction 
of  future  calamity  to  oursi-lves,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  souse  of  another 
man's  calamity.  But  when  it  light- 
eth  on  t^uch  as  wo  think  have  not 
deserved  the  same,  the  compassion 
is  greater,  because  there  then  ap- 
peareth  more  probability  that  the 
same  m;iy  happen  to  us  ;  for  the 
evil  that  liappeneth  to  an  innocent 
man  may  happen  to  every  man.' — 
Ilolbes  On  Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  §  10. 
'  La  piti6  est  souveut  un  sentiment 
le  nos  propres  maux  dans  les  maux 
d'autrui.  Cost  une  habile  prevoj'- 
ince  des  ra;ilheurs  ou  nous  pouvons 
tomber.  Nous  donnons  des  secours 
aux  autres  pour  les  engager  a  nous 
en  donner  en  de  somblables  occa- 
sions, et  ces  services  que  nous  leur 
rcndons  sout,  a  proprement  parlor, 
ies  biens  que  nous  nous  faisons 
k  uous-memes  par  avance.' — La 
Rochefoucauld,  Maximcs,  264.  But- 
ler has  remarked  that  if  Hobbcs' 
account  were  true,  the  most  feiirful 
would  be  the  most  compassionate 
nature ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not 
quite  just,  for  Hobbes'  notion  of 
pity  implies  the  union  of  two  not 
absolutely  identical,  though  nearly 
allied,  intiiicnces,  timidity  and  ima- 


gination. The  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  though  closely  connected 
with,  differs  totally  in  consequences 
from  that  of  Hobbes  on  this  point. 
He  says,  '  When  I  condole  with  you 
for  the  loss  of  your  son,  in  order  to 
enter  into  your  grief,  I  do  not  con- 
sider what  I,  a  person  of  such  a 
character  and  profession,  should 
suffer  if  I  had  a  son,  and  if  that  son 
should  die  —  I  consider  what  I 
should  suffer  if  I  was  really  you. 
I  not  only  change  circumstances 
with  you,  but  I  change  persons  and 
characters.  My  grief,  therefore,  is 
entirely  upon  your  account.  .  .  . 
A  man  may  sympathise  with  a 
woman  in  child-bed,  though  it  is 
impossible  he  should  conceive  him- 
self suffering  her  pains  in  his  own 
proper  person  and  character.* — 
Moral  SentimentB,  part  vii.  ch.  i. 
§3. 

^  '  Cequeleshomraesonlnomme 
amitie  n'ost  qu'une  socidt6,  qu'nn 
menagement  r^ciproque  d'int^rets 
et  qu'un  echange  do  bons  offices, 
Co  n'ost  enfin  qu'un  commerce  oii 
ramour-propre  se  propose  toujoui's 
quelque  chose  a  gagner.' — La 
Rochefoucauld,  Max.  83.  See  this 
id  en  developed  at  large  in  Helv^tius. 
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some  reetraint  being  placed  upon  our  apj^etites.  I.av.s  are 
enacted  to  secure  this  restraint,  and  being  sustained  l)y 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
individual  to  regard  that  of  the  community.  According  to 
Hobbes,  the  disposition  of  man  is  so  anarchical,  and  the 
importance  of  restraining  it  so  transcendent,  tliat  absolute 
goveiTiment  alone  is  good ;  the  commands  of  the  sovereign 
are  supreme,  and  must  therefore  constitute  the  law  of  morals. 
The  other  moralists  of  the  school,  though  repudiating  this 
notion,  have  given  a  very  great  and  distinguished  place  to 
legislation  in  their  schemes  of  ethics ;  for  all  our  conduct 
being  determined  by  our  interests,  virtue  being  simply  the 
conformity  of  our  own  interests  with  those  of  the  commuTiity, 
and  a  judicious  legislation  being  the  cliief  way  of  secunng 
this  conformity,  the  functions  of  the  moralist  and  of  the 
ieijislator  are  almost  identical.'  But  in  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  penal  code,  those  arising 
from  public  opinion — fame  or  infamy,  the  friendship  or  hos- 
tility of  those  about  us — are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
The  educating  influence  of  laws,  and  the  growing  perception 
of  the  identity  of  interests  of  the  different  members  of  the 
community,  create  a  public  opinion  favourable  to  all  the 
qualities  which  are  '  the  means  of  peaceable,  sociable,  and 
comfoi-tablc   living.'  ^     Such  are  justice,  gratitude,  modesty, 

'  '  La  science  de  la  morale  n'eat  sions,  ■which  in  different  tempers, 

a\itre  chose  quo  la  science  meme  customs,  and  doctrines  of  men  hre 

do  la   legislation.' — Helvetius    De  different  .  .  .  from    whence    arise 

n^lsprit,  ii.  17.  disputes,  controversies,  and  at  last 

■^  This  doctrine  is  expounded  at  Tvar.     And    therefore,  so   long   as 

length  in  all  the  moral   works  of  man  is  in  this  condition  of  mere 

ilohbes  and  his  school.     The  fol-  nature   (whicli    is    a   condition   of 

lowing  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  war),   his  private  appetite  is  the 

of  their   meaning: — 'Moral  philo-  meastire  of  good   and  evil.      And 

sophy    is    nothing    else    but    the  consequently  :ill  men  agree  in  this, 

science  of  what  is  good  and  evil  in  t hat  peace  isgood,  and  tliereforo  also 

the   conversation    and    society   of  that  the  ways  or  means  of  peace, 

mankind.    Good  and  evil  are  names  (which,  as  I  have  showed  before) 

that  sig^iify  OUT  appetites  and  aver-  are    justice,    gratitude,    modesty 
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eijuity,  and  mercy;  and  such,  too,  are  purity  and  chastity, 
which,  couaidoreti  in  themselves  alone,  are  in  no  degree  more 
I'xoclhMit  tlian  tlic  coai-aast  and  most  indiscriminate  lust,  but 
whicli  cjin  bo  shown  to  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
Bociety,  and  become  in  consequence  virtues.'  This  education 
of  piiblic  opinion  grows  continually  stronger  with  civilisation, 
and  gradually  moulds  the  charactei"S  of  men,  making  them 
iiioro  and  more  disinterested,  heroic,  and  unselfish.  A  dis- 
interested, unselfish,  and  heroic  man,  it  is  explained,  is  one 
wlio  is  strictly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure, 
but  who  pursues  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  in  its 
gratification  the  happiness  of  others.'^ 

It  is  a  very  old  assertion,  that  a  man  who  prudently 
sought  his  own  interest  would  live  a  life  of  perfect  virtue. 
This  ojiinion  is  adopted  by  most  of  those  Utilitarians  who 
nre  least  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  religious  motives; 
and  as  they  maintain  that  every  man  necessarily  pursues 
exclusively  liis  own  happiness,  we  return  by  another  path  to 
the  old  Platonic  doctrine,  that  all  vice  is  ignorance.  Virtue 
is  a  judicious,  and  vice  an  injudicious,  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
Virtue  is  a  branch  of  prudence,  vice  is  nothing  more  than 


equity,  mercy,  and  the  rest  of  the  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 

laws  of  nature  are  good  .  .  .  and  serve?    Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus, 

their  contrary  vices  evil.' — Hobbes'  frustra  est  gloria.' 
Leviathan,   part   i.  ch.  xv.      See,  ''All   pleasure   is   necessarily 

too,   a   striking   passage   in    Ben-  self-regarding,  for  it  is  impossible 

tham's  Deontology,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  to   have  any   feelings   out  of  our 

'  As  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  o^^^^  mind.    But  there  are  modes  of 

Saturday  Review  (Aug.   10,  1867)  delight  that  bring  also  satisfaction 

expresses  it:    'Chastity  is  merely  to  others,  from  the  round  that  they 

a  social  law  created  to  encourage  take  in  their  course.    Such  are  the 

the  alliances  that  most  promote  the  pleasures  of  benevolence.     Others 

p{  rmanent  welfare  of  the  race,  and  imply    no    participation    by    any 

to   maintain    woman    in   a   social  second  party,  as,  for  example,  eat 

Dosition  which  it  is  thought  advis-  ing,  drinking,  bodily  warmth,  pro- 

al'le  she  should  hold.'     See,    too,  perty,  and  power;    while  a  third 

en  this  view,  Hume's  Inquiry  con-  class  are  fed  by  the  pains  and  pri- 

cernxng  Morals,  §  4,  and  also  note  vations  of  fellow-beings,  as  the  de- 

X. :  'To  what  other  purpose  do  all  lights  of  sport  and  tyranny.     The 
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imprudence  or  miscalculation.*  He  who  seeks  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind  has  two,  and  only  two, 
ways  of  accompliahing  liis  end.  The  first  is,  to  make  it 
more  and  more  the  interest  of  each  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  others  ;  the  second  is,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  which 
prevents  men  from  seeing  their  true  interest.^  If  chastity 
or  truth,  or  any  other  of  what  we  regard  as  virtues,  could  be 
shown  to  produce  on  the  whole  more  pain  than  they  destroy, 
or  to  deprive  men  of  more  pleasure  than  they  afford,  they 
would  not  be  virtues,  but  vices.'*      If  it  coidd  bo  shown  that 


condemnatory  phrase,  selfishness, 
applies  with  especial  emphasis  to 
the  last- mentioned  class,  and,  in  a 
qualified  degree,  to  the  second 
group;  while  such  terms  as  un- 
suUishness,  disinterestedness,  self- 
•  levotiun,  are  applied  to  the  vica- 
rious position  wherein  we  seek  our 
own  satisfaction  in  that  of  others.' 
—  Bain  On  the  Emotio7is  and  Will, 
p.  113. 

'  '  Vice  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
miscalculation  of  chances,  a  mis- 
take in  estimating  tiie  value  of 
pleasures  and  pains.  It  ia  false 
moral  arithmetic'  —  Bentham's 
Dcontohgi/,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

'' La  recompense,  la  punifion, 
la  gloire  et  I'infamie  soumises  a  ses 
volont^s  sont  quatre  espfeces  de 
divinit^s  avec  lesijuelles  le  lt%isla- 
teur  peut  toujours  <)p6ror  le  bieu 
publicet  cri'^ordes  hfjiiimcs  ilbistrus 
en  tons  les  genres.  Toute  I'utudo 
des  moralist  cs  consist c  a  ileterminer 
I'usago  qu'on  doit  faire  do  oes 
rdcompenses  ot  de  ces  punitioiis  ot 
los  secours  (ju'on  pent  tiror  pour 
lier  rint6ret  porsoiinol  a  Tiut^rt't 
g6n6ral.'  -IJelvetius  De  VEfjprit, 
ii.  22.  '  Jja  justice  de  nos  jnge- 
ments  et  de  nos  actions  n'est 
jamais  que  la  renoontro  heureuse 
de  notre  int6r<§it  uveo  rint^ret  pub- 


lic'— Ibid.  ii.  7.  '  To  prove  that 
the  immoral  action  is  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  self-interest,  to  show  how 
erroneous  an  estimate  the  vicious 
man  makes  of  pains  and  pleasures, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  intelligent 
moralist.  Unless  he  can  do  this 
he  dops  notliing;  for,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to  pur- 
sue what  he  deems  likely  to  pro- 
duce to  him  the  greatest  sum  of 
enjoyment,  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  impossible.' — Bcnthara's 
Deontology. 

'  'Jf  the  effect  of  virtue  were 
to  prevent  or  destroy  more  pleasure 
than  it  procbiced,  or  to  produce 
more  pain  than  it  prevented,  its 
more  appropriate  name  would  be 
wickedness  and  folly;  wickedness 
as  it  affected  others,  folly  as  re- 
.spected  him  who  practised  it.' — 
Bent  ham's  Ihonioloyy,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
'Weigh  pains,  weigh  pleasures, 
and  iis  the  balance  staruls  will 
stand  the  question  of  right  antl 
wrong.'  —  Ibitl.  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
'  Mora  lis  philosophise  caput  est. 
Faust iiio  fili.  ut  scias  quibus  a.l 
beat^im  vitam  pervoniri  rationibus 
possit.' — Apuloius,  Ad  Doct.  Pla- 
tonis,  ii.  *  Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi 
propo  nmter  et  aqui.'  —  Horace, 
i>ar  I.  iii.  9S. 
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it  ill  not  for  our  own  interest  to  practise  any  of  what  are 
R«lmittod  to  )>c  v-irtuoa,  all  obligation  to  practise  them  would 
iininodiately  cense.*  The  whole  scheme  of  ethics  may  be 
cvolvctl  from  the  four  canons  of  Epicurus.  The  pleasure 
which  produces  no  pain  is  to  be  embraced.  The  pain  which 
produces  no  pleasure  Ls  to  be  avoided.  The  pleasure  is  to  be 
avoide<l  wliich  prevents  a  greater  pleasure,  or  produces  a 
greater  pain.  The  pain  is  to  be  endured  which  averts  n 
greater  pain,  or  secures  a  gre^ater  pleasure. ^ 

So  far  I  have  barely  alluded  to  any  but  terrestrial  mo- 
tives. These,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  illustiious 
of  the  school,  are  sufficient,  but  others — as  we  shall  see,  i 
think,  with  great  reason — are  of  a  different  opinion.  Their 
obvious  resource  Ls  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  world,  and  these  they  accordingly  present  as  the 
motive  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  modifications  of  the  selfish 
theory,  this  alone  can  be  said  to  furnish  interested  motives 
for  virtue  which  are  invariably  and  incontestably  adequate. 
Tf  men  introduce  the  notion  of  infinite  punishments  and 
infinite  rewards  distributed  by  an  omniscient  Judge,  they  can 
undoubtedly  supply  stronger  reasons  for  practising  vii'tue 
than  can  ever  be  found  for  practising  vice.  While  admitting 
therefore  in  emphatic  terms,  that  any  sacrifice  of  our  pleasure, 
without  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  reward,  is  a  simple 
act  of  madness,  and  unworthy  of  a  rational  being,^  these 

'  'We  can  be  obliged  to  nothing  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  book  ii, 

but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  ch.  ii. 

or  lose  something  by ;  for  nothing  *  See     Gassendi      Philosophi<s 

else  can  be  "violent  motive  "  to  us.  Epicuri    Syntagma.      These    four 

As  we  should  not  be    obliged  to  canons  are  a  skilful  condensation 

obey  the  laws  or  the  magistrate  of  the  argument  of  Torquatus  in 

unless    rewards    or    punishments,  Cicero,  De  Fin.  i.  2.     See,  too,  a 

plea.sure  or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  very   striking  letter  by  Epicurua 

depended  upon  our  obedience ;  so  himself,  given  in   his  life  by  Dio- 

neither   should   we,    without    the  genes  Laertius. 
same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  '  '  Sanus    igitur    non    est,    qui 

is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  nulla  spemajorepropo8ita,ii8  bonis 

obey   the    commands    of    Qod.' —  quibus  caeteri  utuntur  in  vita,  la- 
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jmters  maintaiiL  that  we  may  reasonably  sacrifice  the  enjov- 
aients  of  this  life,  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  far 
greater  enjoyment  in  the  next.  To  gain  heaven  and  avoid 
hell  should  be  the  spiing  of  all  our  actions,'  and  virtue  ia 
simply  prudence  extending  its  calculations  beyond  the  grave.* 


bores  at  cruciatus  et  miserias  ante- 

ponat Non  aliter  his  bonis 

priesentibus  abstinendum  est  quam 
81  sint  ab'qua  majora,  propter  quae 
tauti  sit  et  voluptates  omittere  et 
mala  omnia  Bustinere.' — Lactantius, 
Div.  Inst.  vi.  9.    Macaulay,  in  some 
youthful  essays  against  the  Utili- 
tarian theory  (which  he  character- 
istically elescribed  as  '  Not  much 
more  laughable  than   phrenology, 
and   immeasurably  more   humane 
than  cock-fighting'),  maintains  the 
theological  form  of  selfishness  in 
very  strong  terms.    '  What  proposi- 
tion is  there  respecting  human  na- 
ture which  is  absolutely  and  uni- 
rersally  true?    We  know  of  only 
one,  and  that  is  not  only  true  but 
identical,  that  men  always  act  from 
self-interest.*  —  Review    of    Mill's 
Essay  on   Government.      '  Of  this 
we   may   be  sure,  that  the    words 
"greatest  happiness"  will  never  in 
any  man's  mouth  moan  more  than 
the  greatest  happiness  of  others, 
which  is  consistent  with  what  he 
thinks  his  own.  .  .  .  This  direction 
(Do  as  you  would  be  done  by)  would 
bo  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it  actually 
is    in    Mr.  Benthum's   philosophy, 
tuiloss  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
sanction.     In  tho  Christian  scheme 
accordingly  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
sanction  of  immense  force.     To  a 
man  whose  greatest  happinass  in 
this  world  is  incoiisibteiit  with  the 
g^eatent  happiness  of  the  gn^ntoat 
number,  is  held  out  tho  prospect  of 
an  infinite  haf  pinesi  hereafter,  from 


which  he  excludes  himself  by  wrong- 
ing his  fellow-creatures  here.' — 
Answer  to  the  Westminster  Review' 9 
Defence  of  Mill. 

'  'All  virtue  and  piety  are  thua 
resolvable  into  a  principle  of  self- 
love.      It  is  what  Scripture  itself 
resolves  them    into    by  founding 
them  upon  faith  in  God's  promises, 
and   hope   in    things  unseen.      In 
this  way  it    may  be  rightly  said 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dis- 
interested virtue.    It  is  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  and  for  our  own 
sakes  that  we  love  even  God  Him- 
self.'— Waterland,  Third  Sermon  on 
Self-love.     'To  risk  tho  happiness 
of  the  whole  duration  of  our  being 
in    any    case    whatever,    were    it 
possible,     would     be     foolish.' — 
Robert  Hall's  Sermon  on  Modern 
bifidelUy.     'In  the  moral  system 
the  means  are  virtuous  practice; 
the  end,  happine.ss.' — Warburton's 
Divine  Legation,  book  ii. -Appendix. 
'  *  There  is  always  understood 
to  be  a  difference  between  an    ai't 
of  prudence  and   an  act  of  duty. 
Thus,  if  I  districted  a  man  "who 
owed  me  a  sum  of  money,  I  shouhl 
reckon  it  an  act  of  pruilence  to  got 
another   person   bound  with  hini; 
but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act 
of  duty.  .  .  .  Now  in    what,   you 
will  ask,  does  the  difference  con* 
sist,  inasmuch  as,  aoconliug  to  our 
account  of  the  matter,  l>oth  in  the 
ono  case  and  the  other,  in  acts  of 
(hity  as  woU  as  acts  of  |:rudenc«, 
we  consider  solely    what  we  our- 
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T\un  CAlculation  is  what  wo  mcAn  by  the  *  religions  motive.'  * 
The  l)rliof  Mint  the  nobility  and  excellence  of  virtue  could 
incite  iis,  was  a  more  delusion  of  the  Pagans.^ 

Considoretl  8im])ly  in  the  light  of  a  prudential  scheme, 
there  are  only  two  posailJe  objections  that  could  be  brought 
against  this  theory.  It  might  be  said  that  the  amount  of 
\-irtiie  required  for  entering  heaven  was  not  defined,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  bo  possible  to  enjoy  some  vices  on 
earth  with  impunity.  To  this,  however,  it  is  answered  that 
the  very  indcfiniteness  of  the  lequirement  renders  zealous 
piety  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  also  that  there  is  probably  a 
graduated  scale  of  rewards  and  punishments  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  merit  and  demerit.^  It  might  be  said  too  that 
present  ])lea^ures  ai-e  at  least  certain,  and  that  those  of 
another  world  are  not  equally  so.  It  is  answered  that  the 
rewards  and  punishments  offered  in  another  world  are  so 
transcendently  great,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary 


eelros  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the 
act?  The  difference,  and  the  only 
difference,  is  this:  that  in  the  one 
case  we  consider  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world; 
in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also 
what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come.' — Patey's  Moral 
Philosophy,  ii.  3. 

'  '  Hence  we  may  see  the  weak- 
ness and  mistake  of  those  falsely 
religious  .  .  .  who  are  scandalised 
at  our  being  determined  to  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue  through  any  degree 
of  regard  to  its  happy  consequences 
in  this  life.  .  .  .  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  religious  motive  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind,  only 
stronger,  as  the  happiness  expected 
is  greater  and  more  lasting.' — 
Brown's  Essays  on  the  Character- 
istics, p.  220, 

'  •  If  a  Christian,  who  has  the 
new  of  happiness  and  misery  in 


another  life,  bo  asked  why  a  man 
must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give 
this  as  a  reason,  because  God,  who 
has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and 
death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will 
answer,  because  the  public  requires 
it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish 
you  if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of 
the  old  heathen  philosophers  had 
been  asked,  he  would  have  an- 
swered, because  it  was  dishonest, 
below  the  dignity  of  man,  and  oppo- 
site to  virtue,  the  highest  perfection 
of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise.' 
— Locke's  Essay,  i.  3. 

■  Thus  Paley  remarks  that — 
'The  Christian  religion  hath  not 
ascertained  the  precise  quantity  of 
virtue  necessary  to  salvation,'  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  urge  the  pro- 
bability of  graduated  scales  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  {Moral 
Philosophy,  book  i.  ch.  vii.) 
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pmdenco,  if  there  were  only  a  probability,  or  even  a  bare 
possibility,  of  their  being  real,  a  wise  man  should  regulate 
liis  course  with  a  view  to  them.' 

Among  these  writers,  however,  some  have  divciged  to 
a  certain  degree  from  the  broad  stream  of  utilitarianism, 
declaring  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  not  utility, 
but  the  will  or  arl>itrary  decree  of  God.  This  oj>inion, 
which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockham,  and  by 
several  other  writers  of  his  age,^  has  in  modern  times  found 
many  adherents,-^  and  been  defended  through  a  variety  of 
motives.  Some  have  upheld  it  on  the  philosoi)hical  ground 
that  a  law  can  be  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  a  lawgiver; 
others  from  a  desire  to  place  morals  in  permanent  subordi- 
nation to  theology ;  others  in  order  to  answer  objections  to 
Christianity  derived  from  apparently  immoral  acts  said  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Divinity ;  and  otliers  because 
having  adopted  strong  Calvinistic  sentiments,  they  were  at 
once   profoundly  oi)j)osed  to  utilitarian   morals,  and  at  tlie 


'  This  viow  was  dovolopcd  by 
Locke  {Essai/on  the  I  In /nan  Under- 
Uanding,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.)  Pascal, 
in  a  well-kuown  passago,  applind 
the  sanio  argument  to  Cliristi.iuily, 
urging  that  tho  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments it  promises  are  so  groat, 
that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
embrace  the  cnetl,  even  though  he 
believes  it  improbable,  if  there  bo 
but  a  possibility  in  its  favour. 

^  Cudworth,  in  his  bnmutahic 
Morals,  has  collected  tlie  numos  of 
a  number  of  the  schoolmen  who 
held  this  view.  See,  too,  an  inte- 
resting note  in  Miss  Cobbe's  very 
learned  I'.ssay  on  Intuitive  Morals, 
pp.  18,  19. 

•  E.  g.  Son  mo  Jonyns,  Dr.  John- 
Bon,  Cnisius,  Pascal,  i'alcy,  and 
Austin.  "VVarburton  is  generally 
4U0ted  iu  blvd  list,  but  not  I  think 


quite  fairly.  See  his  theory,  which 
is  rather  complicated  (Dirinc  Lega- 
tion, i.  4).  "Waterland  appears  to 
have  held  this  view,  and  also  Con- 
dillac.  See  a  very  remarkable 
chapter  on  morals,  in  his  7 rait e 
drs  Animanx,  part  ii.  ch.  vii. 
Closel}'  connected  with  this  doc- 
trine is  tho  notion  that  the  moral- 
ity of  God  is  generically  difltTont 
from  tho  morality  of  men,  which 
having  been  held  M'ith  niovcdr  lct«s 
distinctness  by  many  tlKM'l>'piau.i 
(Arelibishop  Jving  being  perhaps 
the  most,  prominent),  has  found  in 
our  own  day  an  able  dofondor  in 
Dr.  Mansol.  I\Iueh  informatioM  or 
the  liistory  of  this  duclrino  will  be 
fi)und  in  Dr.  Mansel's  Sicond  Letter 
to  Professor  Goldwiu  Smith  (Ox- 
foi\l  1862). 
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jame  time  too  firmly  convinced  of  the  total  depravity  of 
human  nature  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy 
moral  sense.' 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  writers  have 
pi-ovod  substantially  utilitarians.  When  asked  how  we  can 
know  the  will  of  God,  they  answer  that  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
included  in  express  revelation,  it  must  be  discovered  by  the 
rule  of  utility;  for  nature  proves  that  the  Deity  is  supremely 
k'nevolent,  and  desires  the  welfare  of  men,  and  therefore 
any  conduct  that  leads  to  that  end  is  in  conformity  with 
His  will.^  To  the  question  why  the  Divine  will  should  be 
obeyed,  there  are  but  two  answers.  The  first,  which  is  that 
of  the  intuitive  moralist,  is  that  we  are  under  a  natural 
t)bligation  of  gratitude  to  our  Creator.  The  second,  which 
is  that  of  the  selfish  moralist,  is  that  the  Creator  has  infinite 
rewards  Jind  punishments  at  His  disposal.  The  latter  answer 
ai)pears  usually  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  most  eminent 
member  has  summed  up  with  groat  succinctness  the  opinion 
of  his  school.  '  The  good  of  mankind,'  he  says,  *  is  the  sub- 
ject, the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness  the 
motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.'^ 


'  Leibnitz  noticed  the  frequency  commands  which  He  has  revealed 

with  which  Supralapsarian  Calvin-  we   must   gather   from  the  terms 

ists   adopt  this   doctrine.     {Theo-  wherein    they    are     promulgated. 

dicif,  part  ii.  §  176.)     Archbishop  The  commands  which  He  has  not 

Whately,  who  from  his  connection  revealed  we  must  construe  by  the 

with  the  Irish  Clergy  had  admira-  principle  of  utility.' — Ibid.  p.  96. 

ble  opportunities  of  studying  the  So  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  book 

tendenci(8  of  Calvinism,  makes  a  ii.  ch.  iv.  v. 

similar  remark  as  the  result  of  his  '  Paley's     Moral     Philosophy, 

own  experience.     {Whaiely's  Life,  book  i.  ch.  vii.     The  question  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  339.)  the  disinterestedness  of  the  love  we 

'  •  God  designs  the  happiness  of  shoidd  bear  to  God  was  agitated  in 

all   His  sentient   creatures.    .    .    .  the  Catholic  Church,  Bossuet  tak- 

Knowing  the  tf-ndencies  of  our  ac-  ing  the  selfish,  and  Fenelon  theun- 

tious,  and  knowing  His  benevolent  selfish  side.     The  opinions  of  Fe- 

purpose,  we  know  His  tacit  com-  nelon  and  Molinos  on  the  subject 

mauds.' — Austin's  Lectures  on  Ju-  were    authoritatively    condemned. 

ruprvdence,  vol.  i.  p.  31.      'The  In  England,  the  less  dogmatic  cha- 
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We  have  seen  that  the  diatinctive  characteristic  of  thr 
inductive  school  of  moralists  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  natural  or  innate  moral  souse  or  faculty 
enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lowei 
parts  of  our  nature,  revealing  to  us  either  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  duty  or  the  conduct  that  it  proscribes.  We  have 
seen  that  the  only  postulate  of  these  writers  Is  that  hnpj)i- 
ness  being  universally  dasirod  is  a  desirable  thing,  that  the 
only  merit  they  recognise  in  actions  or  feelings  is  their  ten- 
dency to  promote  human  happiness,  and  that  the  only  motive 
to  a  virtuous  act  they  conceive  possible  is  the  real  or  suppo'^ed 
happiness  of  the  agent.  The  sanctions  of  morality  thus  consti- 
tute its  obligation,  and  apart  from  them  the  word  *  ought ' 
is  absolutely  unmeaning.  Those  sanctions,  as  we  have 
considered  them,  are  of  different  kinds  and  degi-ees  of  mag- 
nitude. Paley,  though  elsewhere  acknowledging  the  others, 
regarded  the  religious  one  as  so  immeasurably  the  first,  that 
he  represented  it  as  the  one  motive  of  virtue.'  Locke 
divided  them  into  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  legal 
penalties  and  social  penaltias;'^  Bentham  into  physical, 
political,  moral  or  popular,  and  religious — the  first  being 
the  bodily  evils  that  result  from  vice,  the  second  the  enact- 
ments of  legislators,  the  third  the  pleasure's  and  pains 
arising  from  social  intercourse,  the  fourth  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  another  world.-' 


racter  of  the  national   faitli,  and  The  majority  of  divines,  however, 

also  the  fact  that  the  great  anti-  till  the   present   century,  have,   I 

Chrietian  -writer,  Hobbos,  was  the  think,  been  on  the  selfish  side, 

advocate  of  extreme  selfishness  in  '  Moral  PkUonopJiy/\\.  3. 

morals,  had,  I  think,  a  favourable  '  f^say  on  the  Human   Undsr- 

influence  upon    the  ethics  of   the  standing,  ii.  28. 

church.       Hobbes   gave  the    first  ■  IVinciples  of  Morals  and  lye- 

great  impulse  to  moral  philosophy  gislatinn,   ch.    ill.      Mr.    Mill    ob- 

in    England,    and    his    opponents  servos  that,  '  Hent ham's  idea  of  the 

were  naturally  impelled  to  an  un-  -world    is   that  of  a  collection    of 

selfish   theory.      Bishop   Cumber-  persons  pursuing  ej\ch  his  separate 

l;\nd  led  the  way,  resolving  virtue  interest  or  pleasure,  and  the  pre- 

{\\\q  Hntclioson)  into  benevolence,  vontion  of  whom  from  jostling  oige 
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Dining  the  greater  part  of  tlio  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (ho  oonlruvcrHy  in  Kuglaiid  between  those  who 
cler'vtMl  the  moral  code  from  experience,  and  those  who 
derivetl  it  from  intuitions  of  tlie  reason,  or  from  a  sj)ecial 
faculty,  or  from  a  moral  sense,  or  from  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, turned  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  an  unselii.sli 
element  in  our  nature.  The  reality  of  this  existence  havin<; 
been  maintained  by  Shaftesbury,  was  established  with  an 
unpi-ecedented,  and  I  believe  an  irresistible  force,  by  ITutche- 
8on,  iind  the  same  question  occui)ies  a  considerable  place  in 
the  writings  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith.  The 
selfishness  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  though  in  some  degi-ee 
mitigated,  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  the  writings  of 
Bentham ;  but  some  of  his  disciples  have  in  this  respect 
deviated  very  widely  from  their  master,  and  in  their  hands 
the  whole  tone  and  complexion  of  utilitarianism  have  been 
chanf^ed.'     The  two  means  by  which   this   transformation 


another  more  than  is  unavoidable, 
may  bo  attempted  by  hopes  and 
fears  derived  from  three  sources — 
the  law,  religion,  and  public 
opinion.  To  these  three  powers, 
considered  as  binding  human  con- 
duct, he  gave  the  name  of  sanc- 
tions; the  political  sanction  operat- 
ing by  tlio  rewards  and  penalties 
of  the  law ;  the  religious  sanction 
by  those  expected  from  the  ruler 
of  the  universe  ;  and  the  popular, 
which  he  characteristically  calls 
also  the  moral  sanction,  operating 
through  the  pains  and  pleasures 
arising  from  the  favour  or  disfavour 
of  our  fellow-creatures.' — Disserta- 
tiom,  vol.  i.  pp.  362-363. 

'  Hume  on  this,  as  on  most 
other  points,  was  empliatically  op- 
posed to  the  school  of  Hobbe^j  and 
even  declared  that  no  one  could 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  deny 
the  reality  of  an  unselfish  element 


in  man.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
Butler,  he  explained  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — '  Hunger  and 
thirst  have  eating  and  drinking 
for  their  end,  and  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  primary  appetites 
arises  a  pleasure  which  may  become 
the  object  of  anotlier  species  of  de- 
sire or  inclination  that  is  secondary 
and  interested.  In  the  same  man- 
ner there  are  mental  passions  by 
which  we  are  impelled  immediately 
to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as 
fame  or  power  or  vengeance,  with- 
out any  regard  to  interest,  and 
when  these  objects  are  attained  a 
pleasing  enjoyment  ensues.  .  .  . 
Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving that  this  may  likewise  bo 
the  case  with  benevolence  and 
friendship,  and  that  from  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  our  temper  we  may 
feel  a  desire  of  another's  happi- 
ness or  good,  which  by  means  oi 
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has  been  effected  are  the  recognition  of  our  unselfish  or 
sympathetic  feelings,  and  the  doctrLiie  of  the  association  of 
ideas. 

That  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  we  naturally 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  othei-s  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  to  an  ordinary  observer  might  well  a])peai- 
among  the  most  patent  that  can  be  conceived.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  it  was  emphatically  denied  by  Ilobbes, 
and  during  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  last  century  it  was 
fjishionable  among  writers  of  the  school  of  llelv^tius  to 
endeavour  to  prove  that  all  domestic  or  social  aflections 
were  dictated  simply  by  a  need  of  the  pei'son  who  was  be- 
loved. The  reality  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sjrmpathy 
was  admitted  by  Bentham ; '  but  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  s})irit  of  his  philosophy,  he  threw  them  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  background,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
gave  them  no  place  in  his  summary  of  the  sanctions  of 
virtue.  The  tendency,  however,  of  the  later  members  of 
the  school  has  been  to  recognise  them  fully,^  tliough  thoy 


that  affection    becomes    our  own  •  The  sense  of  sympathy  is  univer- 

good,  and   is  afterwards  pursued,  sal.     Perliaps  there  never  existed 

from    tlio    conibiri«'J     motives    of  a  liuman  being  who  !uvd  reacheil 

benevoicnceandself-onjoymeut?' —  full  iigo  without  the  experience  of 

WuinbS  I'lnquiry  cciicerning  Morals,  pleasure  at  another's  pleasure,  of 

Appendix    II.       Compare    Butler,  uneasiness  at  .inother's  pain.  .  .  . 

'  If  tJiere  be  any  appetite  or  any  Community  of  interests,  similarity 

inward  principle  besides  self-love,  of  opinion,  are  sources  from  whence 

why  may  there  not  be  an  affection  it  springs.'--  Dcontolngi/,  vol.  i.  pp. 

towards   the  good  of  our  follow-  169-170. 

creatures,  and  delight  from  that  af-  '  'The  idea  of  the  pain  of  an- 

fcotion's    being   gratified    and    un-  other   is    naturally  painful.      The 

easiiicss  from  things  going  contrary  iilea  of  the  pleasure  i-f  another  is 

toit,  ?' — Sermon  on  ConipuKsion.  naturally  pleasurable.  .  .  .  In  this, 

'' By  sympathetic  sensibility  is  the  unseltish  part  of  our  nature, 

to   be    understood    the   propensity  lies    a   foundation,   even    indepen- 

that  a  man  has  to  derive  plea.sure  dently  of  inculcation  from  Mithout, 

from  the  happiness,  and  pain  from  for  the  generation  of   nuiral  feel- 

the  unhappiuess,  of  other  sensitive  ings.' — iNliU's  JJi.'^sertations,  vol.  i. 

beings.  —Hontham's  Principles  of  p.  137.     See,  too,   Bain's  E/iiotii>iis 

Moralt    and    Legislation,    ch.    vi.  m/j^^/<*  U'///,  pp.  289,  313  ;  and  e»- 
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dLflfer  aa  to  ihe  source  from  which  they  epring.  According 
to  ono  section  our  benevolent  affections  arc  derived  from  our 
selfish  feelings  by  an  association  of  ideas  in  a  manner  which 
1  shall  presently  describe.  According  to  the  other  they  are 
an  original  pai-t  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  However 
they  be  generated,  their  existence  is  admitted,  their  cultiva- 
tion is  a  main  object  of  morals,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  their  exercise  a  leading  motive  to  virtue.  The 
differences  between  the  intuitive  moralists  and  their  rivals 
on  this  point  are  of  two  kinds.  Both  acknowledge  the 
existence  in  human  nature  of  both  benevolent  and  malevo- 
lent feelings,  and  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  distin- 
guiahing  one  from  the  other ;  but  the  first  maintain  and  the 
second  deny  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving  that 
one  is  })etter  than  the  other.  Both  admit  that  we  enjoy  a 
pleasure  in  acts  of  benevolence  to  others,  but  most  writei's 
of  the  firet  school  maintain  that  that  pleasure  follows  un- 
Rouffht  for,  while  writers  of  the  other  school  contend  that 
the  desire  of  obtaining  it  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

But  by  ftir  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  most 
influential  system  of  utilitarian  morals  is  that  which  owes 
its  distinctive  feature  to  the  doctrine  of  association  of 
Hartley.  This  doctrine,  which  among  the  modern  achieve- 
ments of  ethics  occupies  on  the  utilitarian  side  a  position 
corresponding  in  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  innate  moral 
faculties  as  distinguished  from  innate  moral  ideas  on  the 
intuitive  side,  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
though  they  never  perceived  either  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  can-fed  or  the  important  consequences  that  might  be 
deduced  from  it.     Some  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  Aris 


poaally  AuRtin's  Lectures  on  Juris-  in    its    most    plausible     form — a 

prudence.     The  first  volume  of  this  statement  equally  remarkable  foi 

brilliant  work   contains,   I   tiiink  its  ability,  its  candour,  and  its uni- 

without  exception,  the  best  modern  form  courtesy  to  opponents. 
fitateincnt  of  the  utilitarian  theory 
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to  tie,'  and  some  of  the  Epicureans  applied  it  to  friendsLip, 
maintaining  that,  although  we  fii'st  of  all  love  our  friend  on 
account  of  tlie  pleasure  he  can  give  us,  we  come  soon  to  love 
him  for  his  own  sake,  and  apai-t  fi'om  all  considerations  of 
atility.^  Among  modems  Locke  hjvs  the  merit  of  haA^g 
devised  the  phrase,  *  association  of  ideas  ;'^  but  he  applied  it 
only  to  some  cases  of  apparently  eccentric  sympathies  or 
antipathies.  Hutcheson,  however,  closely  anticipated  both 
the  doctrine  of  Hartley  and  the  favourite  illustration  of  the 
school ;  observing  that  we  desire  some  things  as  themselves 
pleasuiable  and  others  only  as  means  to  obtain  })leaaurable 
things,  and  that  these  latter,  which  he  terms  '  secondary 
desires,'  may  become  as  powerful  as  the  former.  '  Thus,  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  weiilth  or  power  to 
gratify  any  of  our  original  desires  we  must  also  desii*e  them. 
Hence  arises  the  universality  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and 
power,  since  they  ai*e  the  means  of  gratifying  all  our  desires.'* 
The  same  principles  were  carried  much  farther  by  a  clergyman 
named  Gay  in  a  short  dissertation  which  is  now  almost 
foigotten,  but  to  which  Hartley  ascribed  the  fii'st  suggestion 
of  his  theory,^  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  valuable  pai-t 
of  it  is  cleai'ly  laid  down.  Differing  altogether  from  Hutche- 
son as  to  the  existence  of  any  innate  moral  sense  or  piinciple 

'  Soe  a  collection   of  passages  the  objects  of  the  affection  ;    but 

from  Aristotle,  bearing  on  the  sub-  the  very  actious    th»-naselves,  and 

ject,  in  Mackintosh's  Dissertation.  the  aifections  of  pity,  kindness,  gra- 

'  Cic.  De  Finihus,  i.  5.      This  titiide,  and  their  contraries,  being 

view  is  adopted  in  Tucker's  Light  brought  into  the  mind  by  n-flection, 

»f  Xature  (ed.  1842),  vol.  i.  p.  167.  become  objects.     So  tJiat  by  means 

See,    too.    Mill's   Atialysis    of  the  of  this  rtfleeted  sense,  there  arises 

Huynan  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.  another  kind  of  affection  towanls 

'  Essay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxxiii.  those  very  affections  themselves.* — 

*  Hutcheson    0)i  the   Pussioyis,  Shaftesbury's    Enquiry  concerning 

%  1.      The    'secondary  desires'  of  Virtue,  book  i.  part  ii.  §  3. 
Hutcheson  are  closely  related  to  the  •  See  the  preface  to  Ilartley  On 

'reflex  affections'  of  vShaftosbury.  Man.     Gay's  essay  is   prefixed  to 

'  Not  only  the  outwiu-d  beings  which  I^^nv's   tmnslation    of    Archbishop 

offer  themselves   to  Uie  sense  are  King  On  the  Origin  of  Kvil. 
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of  benevolence  in  man,  (iay  admitted  that  the  arguments  of 
Hutcheson  to  j)rovo  that  the  adult  man  possesses  a  moi-al 
souse  wore  inc«istible,  aud  ho  attempted  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  teaching  of  Locke  by  the  doctrine  of  *  secondaiy 
desires.'  He  remarks  that  in  our  reasonings  wo  do  not  al- 
ways fall  back  upon  lii*st  princii)les  or  axioms,  but  sometimes 
Htart  from  propositions  which  though  not  self-evident  we 
know  to  be  capable  of  proof.  In  the  same  way  in  justifying 
our  actions  we  do  not  always  appeal  to  the  tendency  to 
])roduco  happiness  which  is  their  one  ultimate  justification, 
but  content  ourselves  by  showing  that  they  produce  some  of 
the  known  '  means  to  happiness.'  These  '  means  to  happi- 
ness* being  continually  appealed  to  as  justifying  motives 
come  insensibly  to  be  regarded  as  ends,  possessing  an  intrinsic 
\alue  irrespective  of  their  tendency;  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
that  we  love  and  admire  virtue  even  when  unconnected  with 
our  interests. ' 

The  great  work  of  Hartley  expanding  and  elaborating 
these  views  was  published  in  ]  747.  It  was  encumbered  by 
much  physiological  speculation  into  which  it  is  needless  for 
us  now  to  enter,  about  the  manner  in  which  emotions  act 
upon  the  nerves,  and  although  accepted  enthusiastically  by 
Priestley  aud  Belsham,  and  in  some  degree  by  Tucker,  I  do  not 
tliink  that  its  piu'ely  ethical  speculations  had  much  influence 
until  they  were  adopted  by  some  leading  utilitarians  in  the 


'  I  Tho  &ISO  is  this.     We  first  does  not  exist,  but  tlio  contrary.'— 

perceive  or  imagine  some  real  good ;  Gay's  Essay,  p.  lii.    '  All  affections 

i.e.  fitness  to  promote  our  happiness  whatsoever   are  finally  resolvable 

in  those  things  which  we  love  or  ap-  into   reason,  pointing  out  private 

prove  of.  ...  .  Hence  those  things  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only 

and  pl&isuros  are  so  tied  together  about  things   apprehended   to   be 

aud  associated  in  our  minds,  that  means  tending  to  this   end ;   and 

one  cannot  present  itself,  but  the  whenever  this  end  is  not  perceived, 

other  will  also  occur.     And  tho  as-  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from 

eociation  remains  even  after  that  the  association  of  ideas,  and  may 

which  at  first  gave  them  the  con-  properly  enough  be  called  habita. 

nectionisquite  forgotten, or  perhaps  — Ibid.  p.  xxxi. 
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present  centui*y.'     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tnitli,  it 
is  impossible  to  withliold  some  admiration  from  the  intellec- 
tual grandeui  of  a  system  which  starting  from  a  conce})tion 
of  human  nature  as  low  and  as  huse  jus  that  of  iNIandeville  or 
Ilobbes  professes  without  the  uitroduction  of  a  single  new  or 
nobler  element,  by  a  strange  process  of  ])hilosophic  alchemy, 
to  evolve  out  of  this  original  selfishness  the  most  heroic  and 
most  sensitive  virtue.     The  manner  in  which  this  achieve- 
ment is  effected  is  commonly  illustrated  by  tlie  i)assion  of 
avarice.     Money  in  itself  possesses  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
admirable  or  pleasurable,  but  being  the  means  of  procuiing 
us  many  of  the  objects  of  our  desire,  it  becomes  associated  in 
our  minds  with  the  idea  of  pleasure ;  it  is  therefore  itself 
loved ;  and  it  is  possible  for  the  love  of  money  so  completely 
to  eclipse  or  supei-sede  the  love  of  all  those  tilings  wliich 
money  procaines,  that  the  miser  will  forego  them  all,  rather 
t  han  part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.- 


'  riincipally  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observtid 

whose  chapter  on  association,  in  his  that  it  "would  bo  so,  a  sentimont  ot 

Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  may  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds, 

probably  rank  with  Paley's  beauti-  wliich  sentiment  afterwards  accoin- 

tul  chapter   on    happiness,  at  tlie  panics  the  idea  or  mention  of  the 

bond  of  all  modern  writings  on  the  same  conduct,  although  the  private 

utilitarian  side, — cither  of  them,  I  advnntjvge  which  first  existed    no 

•  liiuk,  being  far  more  valuable  than  longer  exist.' — Paley,  Moral  Philvs. 

anything  Eentham  ever  -wrote  on  i.  5.      Paloy,   however,  made  less 

morals.     This  last  writer — whoso  useof  this  doctrine  than  might  have 

contempt  for  his  predecessors  was  been  expected  from  so  cntiiusiastio 

only  equalled  by  his  ignorance  of  an  admirer  of  Tucker,    in  our  own 

their  works,  and  who   has   added  day  it  has  been  much  used  by  Mr. 

surprisiiif^ly  little  to  moral  science  J.  S.  Mill. 

(considering  the  ropuUition  he  at-  *  This  illustration,  which  was 

tained),  except  a  barbarous  nomen-  first   employed   by    llutcheson,    is 

clature  and  an  interminable  scries  very  happily  d«>velopod  by  Gay  (p. 

of  classifications  evincing  no  real  Hi.).    It  was  then  uso<l  by  Harth'y, 

subtlety  of  thought — makes,  as  far  and  finally  Tucker  ropro>.lucetl  tlu' 

a.s  I  am  aware,  no  use  of  the  doc-  whole  theory  with  the  usual  illus- 

trine  of  association.     Paley  states  t ration   without    any   acknowledg- 

it  with  his  usual  admirable  cl&ir-  meat  of  the  works  of  his  predecob 

ness.    'Having experienced  in  some  surs,  employing  however,  the  term 

instances  a  particular  conduct  to  be  'translation'    instead  of  '  associa- 
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The  same  phonomonon  may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  in  a 
multitude  of  other  forms'  Thus  we  seek  power,  because  it 
pves  us  tlie  means  of  gmtifying  mauy  desires.  It  becomea 
associated  svitli  tlioso  desires,  and  is,  at  lasi,,  itself  passionately 
loved.  Pi'aise  indicates  the  affection  of  the  eulogist,  and 
marks  as  out  for  the  affection  of  others.  Valued  at  first  as 
a  means,  it  is  soon  desired  as  an  end,  and  to  such  a  pitch  can 
our  enthusiasm  rise,  that  we  may  sacrifice  all  earthly  things 
for  posthumous  praise  which  can  never  reach  our  ear.  And 
the  foi'ce  of  association  may  extend  even  ftxrther.  We  love 
j)raise,  because  it  procures  us  certain  advantages.  We  then 
love  it  more  than  these  advantages.  We  proceed  by  the 
same  process  to  transfer  our  affections  to  those  things  which 
natui'ally  or  generally  procure  praise.  We  at  last  love  what 
Ls  praiseworthy  more  than  praise,  and  will  endure  perpetual 
obloquy  rather  than  abandon  it.^  To  this  process,  it  is  said, 
all  our  moral  sentiments  must  be  ascribed.  Man  has  no 
natural  benevolent  feelings.  He  is  at  first  governed  solely 
by  his  interest,  but  the  infant  leai-ns  to  associate  its  pleasures 
with  the  idea  of  ita  mother,  the  boy  with  the  idea  of  his 
family,  the  man  with  those  of  his  class,  his  chui'ch,  his 
country,  and  at  last  of  all  manldnd,  and  in  each  case  an 
independent  affection  is  at  length  formed.^  The  sight  of 
suffei-ing  in  others  awakens  in  the  child  a  painful  recollection 
of  his  own  sufferings,  which  parents,  by  appealing  to  the 
infant  imagination,  still  further  strengthen,  and  besides, 
'  when  several  childi-en  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the 


tion'  of  ideas.     See  his  curious  desires  that  occupy  human  life  are 

chapter  on   Uie   subject,    Light  of  of  this  triinslated  kind.' — Tucker's 

h'ature,  book  i.  ch.  xviii.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  (ed.  1842), 

'  'It  is  tlie  nature  of  transla-  p.  281. 
tion  to  throw  desire  from  the  end  ^  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human 

upon  the  means,  which  thencefor-  Mind.     The  desire  for  posthumous 

ward  become  an  end  capable  of  ex-  fame  is  usually  cited  by  intuitive 

citing  an  appetite  without  prospect  moralists  as  a  proof  of  a  naturally 

of  the  consequences  whereto  they  disinterested  element  in  man. 
lead      Our  habits  and  most  of  the  *  Mill's  Analysis. 
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denials  of  f»leasure,  aud  the  sorrows  wbicli  affect  one  gradu- 
all}^  extend  in  some  degree  to  all ;'  and  thus  tlic  suffeiing  of 
others  becomes  associated  witli  tlie  idea  of  our  own,  and  the 
feeling  of  com] Kussion  is  engendered.*  Benevolence  and  jiw- 
tice  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  tlie  esteem  of  our  fellow 
men,  with  reciprocity  of  favours,  and  with  Uio  hoi»e  of  future 
reward.  They  are  loved  at  first  for  these,  aiid  finally  fur 
themselves,  while  oi)])Osite  traiiLS  of  association  ] /reduce  op- 
posite feelings  towards  malevolence  and  injustice.^  And  thus 
virtue,  considered  as  a  whole,  becomes  the  supreme  object  of 
our  affections.  Of  all  our  j>le.ism'es,  more  are  derived  from 
those  acts  which  are  called  virtuous,  than  from  any  other 
source.  The  virtuous  acts  of  others  procure  us  countless 
advantages.  Our  own  virtue  obtains  for  us  the  esteem  of 
men  and  return  of  favours.  All  the  ejuthets  of  praise  are 
appropriated  to  virtue,  and  all  the  ej)ithets  of  blame  to  Wee. 
Religion  teaches  ua  to  connect  hojKJS  of  infinite  joy  with  the 
one,  and  fears  of  infinite  suffering  with  the  other.  Virtue 
becomes  therefore  peculiarly  associated  with  the  i«lt'a  of 
pleasurable  things.     It  is  soon  loved,  independently  of  and 


'  Hartley   On  Man,  vol.  i.  pp.  degree  of  pleasure  ae  to  overrulf^ 

474-475.  the  positive    pain  eudiirod  or  the 

'  'Benevolence  .  .  .  has  also  a  negative  one  from  the  fortguing  of 

high  degree  of  honour  and  esteem  a  pleasure,  aud  yet  how  there  may 

annexed   to  it,  procures   us  many  be  no  direct  explicit  expectatiou  of 

advantages  and  returns  of  kindness,  reward  either  from  God  or  mm,  by 

botii  from  the  person  obliged  and  natural  consequence  or  express  ap- 

others,  and   is    most    ch)sely    con-  pointnient,  xvA   evou  of  the  couco- 

uected  with  the  hopes  of  reward  in  mitant  plo.usure  that  engages   tlw' 

a  future  state,  an  1   of  sell'-a})pr(;-  iigent  to  undertake  the  benevolent 

bat  ion  or  the  moral  sonse  ;  and  the  and   generous  action;   and  this   I 

same  things   linhi  with  respect  to  take  to  be  a  ]»roof  from  the  doc- 

j^euerosity  ill  a  nuu'h  higher  dt'groe.  trine  of  as.sociati<  n   that  there  ia 

It  is  easy  then-fore  to  see  how  such  and  must  lie  surh  a  thing  as  pure 

associations  may  be  formed  as  to  disinterested  boneV'dence ;    also  a 

engage  us  to  forego  great  pleasure,  just    account    of    the    origin    and 

or  endure  great  pain  for  the  sake  nature  of  it.' — Hartley   On    Man, 

of  others,    how   these  associations  \oI.  i.  pp.  473-174.    See  too  Mil I'h 

may  bo  attended  witii  BO  great  a  Anali/aU,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
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more  than  these  ;  we  feel  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  practising  it^ 
and  an  intense  pain  in  violating  it.  Conscience,  which  is 
thus  generated,  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of  o\u'  lives,' 
Rud  having  learnt  to  sacrifice  all  earthly  things  rather  than 
disobey  it,  we  rise,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  into  the  loftiest 
region  of  heroism.''^ 

The  iniiuence  of  this  ingenious,  though  I  think  in  some 
respect  fanciful,  theory  depends  less  upon  the  number  than 
upon  the  ability  of  its  adherents.  Though  little  known,  I 
believe,  beyond  England,  it  has  in  England  exercised  a  great 
fascination  over  exceedingly  dissimilar  minds,^  and  it  does 
undoubtedly  evade  some  of  the  objections  to  the  other  forms 
of  the  inductive  theory.  Thus,  when  intuitive  moralists 
contend  that  our  moral  judgments,  being  instantaneous 
and  effected  under  the  manifest  impulse  of  an  emotion  of 
sympathy  or  repulsion,  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
that  cold  calculation  of  interests  to  which  the  utilitarian 
reduces  them,  it  is  answered,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is 


'  Mill's  Analysis,   vol.   ii.  pp.  ed.  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.)     '  What 

244  -247.  can  be  tlie  object  of  human  virtue 

^  'AVith  self-interest,' said  Hart-  but  the  happiness  of  sentient,  still 

ley, 'man  must  begin;  he  may  end  more   of  moral   beings?'      {Notes 

in  self-annihilation;'   or  as  Cole-  Tkeol.  a7id  Polit. -p.  351.)   Leibnitz 

ridge   happily  puts   it,    'Legahty  says,  'Quand  on  auraapprisa  faire 

precedes  morality    in    every  indi-  des  actions  louables  par  ambition, 

vidual,  even  as  the  Jewish  dispen-  on  les  fera  apres  par  inclination.* 

sation    preceded   the   Christian  in  {Sur  T Art  d.e  coiinaitre  les  Homines.) 
the  world  at  large.' — Notes  Theolo-  '  E.g.  Mackintosh  and   James 

gical  and  Political,   p.    340.       It  Mill.      Coleridge   in   his   younger 

might  be  retorted  with  much  truth,  days  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 

thatwo  begin  by  practising  morality  of  Hartley;  but  chiefly,!  believe, 

as  a  duty — we  end  by  practising  it  on  account  of  his  theory  of  vibra- 

as  a  pleasure,  without  any  reference  tions.    He  named  his  son  after  him, 

to  duty.   Coleridge,  who  expressed  and  described  him  in  one  of  his 

for  the  Benthamite  theories  a  very  poems  as  : — ■ 
cordial  detestation,  sometimes  glid-  '  He  of  mortal  kind 

ed  into  them  himself.     '  The  hap-  Wisest,  the  first  who  marked  the 
piness  of  man,'  he  says,  *  is  tne  end         ideal  tribes 

of  virtue,  and  truth  is  thw  know-  Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sen- 
lodge  of  the  means.'     ( The  Friend,        tient  brain.'     Religious  Mumtgs. 
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EufBcient  to  engender  a  feeling  which  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  our  decision.'  Alone,  of  all  the  moralists  of  this  school, 
the  disci}>le  of  llnrtley  recognises  conscience  rus  a  real  and 
inijjortant  element  of  our  nature,'^  and  maintains  that  it  is 
possible  to  love  virtue  for  itself  as  a  form  of  happiness 
without  any  thought  of  ulterior  consequences.^  The  immense 
value  tliis  theory  ascril)cs  to  education,  gives  it  an  unusual 
practical  importance.  When  we  are  balancing  between  a 
crime  and  a  virtue,  our  wills,  it  is  said,  are  necessarily 
determined  by  the  greater  pleasure.  If  we  find  more  pleasure 
in  the  vice  than  in  the  virtue,  we  inevitably  gravitate  tc^  evil. 
If  we  Hud  more  pleasure  in  the  virtue  than  in  the  vice,  wr 
are  hh  irresi.stil)ly  attracted  towards  good.  But  the  strength 
of  such  juotives  may  be  immeasurably  enhanced  by  an  early 
association  of  idtias.  If  we  have  been  accustomed  froiii 
childhood  to  as.sociate  our  ide^as  of  praise  and  pleasure  with 


'  'J'iiitj  p().sitiou  is  elaborated  in 
a  passage  too  long  forquotJition  by 
Mr.  Austin.  {Lectures  on  Juris- 
2>nt(hncc,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

^  llobbes  defines  cotiscioni'e  as 
'  the  opinion  of  evidence'  (On  Hiir- 
man  Nature,  ch.  vi.  §  8).  Locke  as 
•our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  rectitude  cr  pravity  of 
our  own  actions'  {Esi^ay,  book  i. 
ch.  iii.  §  8).  In  Bontham  there  is 
very  little  on  the  subject;  but  in 
one  place  ho  informs  us  that  '  con- 
f^cience  is  n  thing  of  fictitious  ex- 
istence, supposftd  to  occupy  a  scat 
in  fliomind'  {Deonfolof/f/,  vol.  i.  p. 
l.'^7) ;  and  in  another  he  ranks  '  love 
of  duty'  (which  he  describes  as  an 
'  impossible  motive,  in  so  far  a.s 
duty  is  synonymous  to  obli<j;ation ') 
118  a  variety  of  the  '  love  of  jK-wir ' 
{Springs  of  Action,  \\.)  Mr.  I^iin 
says,  'conscience  is  an  imitali'in 
within  ourselves  of  the  govcrnmout 
without  ufl.'  {Emotions  and  IVill, 
p.  313.) 


'  'However  much  they  [uLili 
tarians]  may  believe  (as  they  do) 
that  actions  and  dispositions  are 
only  virtuous  because  they  promote 
another  cud  than  virtue,  yet  thi.s 
being  granted  .  .  .  they  not  only 
place  virtue  at  the  very  head  of  the 
things  whicli  are  good  as  means  to 
the  ultimate  eiul,  but  they  also  re- 
cognise as  a  p.sychologieal  fact  the 
possibility  of  its  being  to  the  indi- 
vidual a  gond  in  it.solf. .  .  .  A'irtue, 
according  to  the  utilitarian  doiv 
trine,  is  not  naturally  and  origi- 
nally i>art  of  the  end,  but  it  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming  so.  .  .  .  AVluit  wa.s 
once  desired  as  an  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  happiness  hjis 
come  to  1)0  ilosired  .  .  .  as  part  (»f 
hajipiness.  ,  .  .  Human  nature  i.i 
S'>  constituted  as  to  desire  nntiiin',' 
whieh  is  not  eitluT  a  part  of  happi- 
ness or  a  means  of  happiness.' — J 
8.  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  pp.  04, 65 
56,  58. 
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vii'tue,  wr  sliftll  rcjidilj  yield  f-o  virtuous  motives;  if  with 
vice,  to  vicious  ones.  Tliis  readiness  to  yield  to  one  or 
otliej-  set  of  motives,  constitutes  disposition,  which  is  thus, 
according  to  tlicse  moralists,  altogether  an  artificial  thing, 
the  productof  education,  and  effected  by  association  of  ideas.' 
Jt  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  theory,  refined 
and  imposing  as  it  may  appear,  is  still  essentially  a  selfish 
one.  Even  when  sacrificing  all  earthly  objects  through  love 
of  virtue,  the  good  man  is  simply  seeking  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment, indulging  a  kind  of  mental  luxury  which  givers  him 
more  ])leasure  than  what  he  foregoes,  just  as  the  miser  finds 
more  pleasure  in  accumulation  than  in  any  form  of  cxpendi- 
ture.'^    Tliere  has  been,  indeed,  one  attempt  to  emanci})ate  the 


'  '  A  man  is  tempted  to  commit 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  friend. 
The  composition  of  the  motive  is 
ob>-ious.  He  does  not  obey  the 
motive.  Why?  He  obeys  other 
motives  which  are  stronger.  Though 
pleasures  are  associated  with  the 
immoral  act,  pains  are  associated 
with  it  also— the  pains  of  the  in- 
jured husband,  the  pains  of  the 
wife,  the  moral  indignation  of 
mankind,  the  future  reproaches  of 
his  own  mind.  Some  men  obey 
the  first  rather  than  the  second 
motive.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  these  the  association  of  the  act 
with  the  pleasure  is  from  hubit  un- 
duly strong,  the  association  of  the 
act  with  pains  is  from  want  of 
habit  unduly  weak.  This  is  the  ca.-e 
of  a  bad  education.  .  .  .  Among 
the  different  classes  of  motives, 
there  are  men  who  are  more  easily 
and  strongly  operated  on  by  some, 
others  by  otliers.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
habits  of  association.  This  facility 
of  being  acted  upon  by  motives  of 
a  particular    description,   is   that 


which  wc  call  disposition.' — Mills 
Analysis,  vol.  ii,  pp,  212,  213,  &c, 
Adam  Smith  says,  I  think  with 
much  wisdom,  that  'the  great  se- 
cret of  education  is  to  direct  vanity 
to  proper  objects,' — Moral  Senti- 
men  is,  part  vi.  §  3, 

'  '  Goodness  in  oiurselves  is  the 
prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to 
the  welfare  of  others,  so  that  we 
please  them  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  ourselves  in  so  doing,  or  to 
avoid  the  uneasiness  we  should 
feel  in  omitting  it.  But  God  is 
completely  happy  in  Himself,  nor 
can  His  happiness  receive  increase 
or  diminution  from  anything  be- 
falling His  creatures ;  wherefore 
His  goodness  is  pure,  disinterested 
Ijounty,  without  any  return  of  joy 
or  satisfaction  to  Himself.  There- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  we  have  im- 
perfect notions  of  a  quality  whereof 
we  have  no  experience  in  our  own 
nature.' — Tucker's  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  i.  p,  355,  '  It  is  the  privilege 
of  God  alone  to  act  upon  pure,  dis- 
interested bounty,  without  the  least 
addition  thereby  to  His  own  enjoy- 
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ijieory  from  this  condition,  but  it  appears  to  mo  altogebiiei 
futile.  It  has  been  said  that  men  in  thn  fii-st  instance  in- 
dulge in  baneful  excesses,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  the} 
afford,  but  the  habit  being  contracted,  continue  to  practise 
them  after  they  have  ceased  to  afford  pleasure,  and  that  a 
similar  law  may  oi)ei'ate  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  virtue.' 
But  the  reason  why  men  who  have  contracted  a  habit  con 
tinue  to  practise  it  after  it  has  ceased  to  give  them  positive 
enjoyment,  is  because  to  desist,  creates  a  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  which  amounts  to  acute  mental  pain.  To  avoid 
that  pain  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  passages  I  have  accumu 
lated  in  the  notes,  will  be  able  to  judge  with  what  degree  of 
justice  utilitaiian  wntei"s  denounce  with  indignation  the 
imputation  of  selfishness,  as  a  calumny  against  their  system. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  a  strained  or  imnatuitil  use  of  langtiage 
to  desciibe  as  selfish  or  interested,  all  actions  which  a  man 
IHii-forms,  in  ordei'  himself  to  avoid  suffeiing  or  acquire  the 


mont.'—Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  Hutcheson  asks, 
'  If  there  be  such  disposition  in 
the  Deity,  where  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  some  small  degree  of  this 
public  love  in  His  creatures,  and 
why  must  tliey  be  supposed  in- 
capable of  acting  but  from  self- 
love?' —  Eiiqiiiry  concerning  Moral 
Good,  §  2. 

'  '  We  gradually,  through  the 
influence  of  association,  come  to 
desire  the  moans  without  tliinking 
of  the  end  ;  the  action  itself  be- 
comes an  object  of  desire,  and  is 
performed  without  reference  to  any 
motive  beyond  it*«olf.  Thus  far,  it 
may  still  bo  objected  that  the  action 
having,  through  association,  be- 
come pleasurable,  wo  are  as  much 
as  before  movetl  to  act  by  the  an- 
tifipitiom  of  pleasure,  namely,  the 


pleasure  of  the  action  itself.  But 
granting  this,  the  matter  does  not 
end  here.  As  we  proceed  in  the 
formation  of  habit*;,  and  become 
accustomed  to  will  a  particular  act 
.  .  .  because  it  is  pleasurable,  we 
at  last  continue  to  will  it  without 
any  reference  to  its  being  pleasur- 
able. .  .  .  In  this  manner  it  is  that 
habits  of  hurtful  excess  continue  tu 
bo  practised,  although  they  have 
consed  to  be  pleasurable,  and  in 
this  manner  also  it  is  that  the 
habit  of  willing  to  persevere  in  the 
course  which  he  has  chosen,  does 
not  desert  the  moral  hero,  even 
when  the  reward  ...  is  anything 
but  an  equivalent  f 'r  the  sntToring 
he  undergoefl,  or  thewi.shes  ho  nmy 
have  to  renounce.* — Mill's  L<^gi< 
(4th  edition),  vol.  ii.  pp,  418,  417 
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gi'Ciitest  possible  enjoyment.  If  this  be  so,  the  term  selfish 
is  strictly  applicable  to  all  the  branches  of  this  system.''  At 
the  same  time  it  mnst  be  acknowledg'ed  that  there  is  a  broad 
diffei-ence  between  the  refined  hedonism  of  the  utilitarians 
we  have  last  noticed,  and  the  writings  of  llobbes,  of  Mande- 
ville,  or  of  Paley.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that 
not  a  few  intuitive  or  stoical  moralists  have  spoken  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  virtue  in  language  little  if  at  all 
different  from  these  wiiters.^  The  main  object  of  the  earUei 
members  of  the  inductive  school,  was  to  depress  human 
nature  to  their  standard,  by  resolving  all  the  noblest  actions 
Into  coarse  and  selfish  elements.  The  main  object  of  some 
of  the  more  influential  of  the  later  members  of  this  school. 


•  '  In  regard  to  iuterest  in  the 
most  extended,  which  is  the  origi- 
nal and  only  strictly  proper  sense 
of  the  word  disinterested,  no  human 
act  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be 
disinterested.  ...  In  the  only 
sense  in  which  disinterestedness 
can  with  truth  be  predicated  of 
human  actions,  it  is  employed  .  .  . 
to  denote,  not  the  absence  of  all 
interest  .  .  .  but  only  the  absence 
of  all  interest  of  the  self- regarding 
class.  Not  but  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently predicated  of  human  action 
in  cases  in  which  divers  interests, 
to  no  one  of  which  the  appellation 
of  self-regarding  can  with  propriety 
be  denied,  have  been  exercising 
their  influence,  aud  in  particular 
fear  of  God,  or  hope  from  God,  and 
fear  of  ill-repute,  or  jiope  of  good 
repute.  If  what  is  above  be  cor- 
rect, the  most  disinterested  of  men 
is  not  less  under  the  dominion  of 
interest  than  the  most  interested. 
The  only  cause  of  his  being  styled 
disinterested,  is  its  not  having  been 
observed  that  the  sort  of  motive 
(suppose  it  sympathy  for  an  indi- 


vidual or  class)  has  as  truly  a  cor- 
responding interest  belonging  to  it 
as  any  other  species  of  motive  has. 
Of  this  contradiction  between  the 
truth  of  the  case  and  the  language 
employed  in  speaking  of  it,  the 
cause  is  that  in  the  one  case  men 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
making — as  in  point  of  consistency 
they  ought  to  have  made — of  the 
word  interest  that  use  which  in  the 
other  case  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  of  it.' —  Bentham's 
Springs  of  Action,  ii.  §  2. 

'^  Among  others  Bishop  Butler, 
who  draws  some  very  subtle  dis- 
tinctions on  the  subject  in  his  fu'st 
sermon  *  on  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour.' Dugald  Stewart  remarks 
that  *  although  we  apply  the  epi- 
thet selfish  to  avarice  and  to  low 
and  private  sensuality,  we  never 
apply  it  to  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge or  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue, 
which  are  certainly  sources  of  more 
exquisite  pleasui-e  than  riches  or 
sensuality  can  bestow.' — Active  and 
Moral  Powere  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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htm  Ijeen  to  fmhlimatc  thoir  conceptions  of  happiness  and 
interest  in  siicli  a  manner,  as  to  ijiclude  tlie  hic^liest  displays 
of  heroism.  As  we  have  seen,  they  fully  admit  that  conscience 
Ls  a  real  tiling,  and  should  be  the  supremo  guide  of  oui: 
lives,  though  they  contend  that  it  springs  originally  from 
Belfishness,  transformed  under  the  infhience  of  the  association 
of  ideas.  They  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  sympathetic 
f(!elings,  though  they  usually  trace  them  to  the  same  source. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  consistently  with  theii*  princi})les, 
recognise  the  possibility  of  conduct  which  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  unselfish,  but  they  contend  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  sacrificing 
himself  for  the  good  of  others,  that  the  association  of  viitue 
and  pleasure  is  only  perfect  when  it  leads  habitually  to 
s])ontancous  and  uncalculating  action,  and  that  no  man  is  in 
a  ileal  thy  moral  condition  who  docs  not  find  more  pain  in 
committing  a  crime  than  he  could  deiive  pleasure  from  any 
of  its  consequences.  The  theory  in  its  principle  remains 
unchanged,  but  in  the  hands  of  some  of  these  w  liters  the 
spirit  has  wholly  altered. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief,  but,  I  trust,  clear  and  faitliful 
account  of  the  different  modifications  of  the  inductive  theory, 
r  shall  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  principal  objections  that 
liave  been  and  may  be  brought  against  it.  I  shall  then 
endeavour  to  define  and  defend  the  opinions  of  those  who 
believe  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  developed  by,  but  not  derived  from  education, 
and  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
order  of  their  evolution ;  so  that  having  obtained  some 
notion  of  the  natural  history  of  morals,  we  may  bo  able,  in 
the  ensuing  chaptei-s,  to  judge,  liow  far  their  normal  progress 
has  been  accelerated  or  rctjiidcd  by  religious  or  political 
iigoncies. 

'Psychology,'  it  has  been  truly  Siiid,  'is  but  devcloj)ed 
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consciousness.''  AVTicn  moralists  assei-t,  that  what  we  call 
virtue  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  its  utility,  and  that 
the  intei-est  or  pleasui«  of  the  agent  is  the  one  motive  to 
practise  it,  our  fii-st  question  is  naturally  how  far  this  theory 
agrees  with  the  feelings  and  with  the  language  of  mankind. 
But  if  tested  by  this  criterion,  there  never  was  a  doctrine 
moi-e  emphatically  condemned  than  utilitarianism.  In  all 
its  stages,  and  in  all  its  assei-tions,  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  common  language  and  to  common  sentiments.  In  all 
nations  and  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  of  interest  and  utility  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  vii'tue  on  the  other,  have  been  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  all  languages  re- 
cognise the  distinction.  The  terms  honour,  justice,  rectitude 
or  -vTi-tue,  and  theii*  equivalents  in  every  language,  present  to 
the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly  diflfering  from  the 
terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest.  The  two  lines  of  con- 
duct may  coincide,  but  they  are  never  confused,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  imagining  them  antagonistic. 
When  we  say  a  man  is  governed  by  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
or  by  strong  moral  feeling,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  pru- 
dently pui'suing  either  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of 
society.  The  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  represents 
self-sacj-ifice  as  an  essential  element  of  a  meritorious  act,  and 
means  by  seK-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least 
pleasurable  course  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  innocent,  but  cannot  be  vir- 
tuous, and  to  ascribe  all  good  deeds  to  selfish  motives,  is  not 
the  distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  No  Epicurean 
co\ild  avow  before  a  popular  audience  that  the  one  end  of  his 
life  was  the  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness  without  an  outburst 
of  indignation  and  contempt.^  No  man  could  consciously 
make  this — which  according  to  the  selfish  theory  is  the  only 
rational  and  indeed  possible  motive  of  action — the  deliberate 


>  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  «  Cic.  Be  Fin.  lib.  ii. 
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object  of  all  \m  undertakings,  without  IiIh  character  becoming 
despicable  and  degraded.     Whether  we  look  within  ourselves 
or   examine   the   conduct   either   of  our  enemies  or  of  our 
friends,  or  adjudicate  upon   the  charactera  in  history  or  in 
fiction,  our  feelings  on   these  matters    are    the  same.       In 
exact  proportion  as  we  believe  a  desire  for  pei-sonal  enjoy- 
ment to  be  the  motive  of  a  good  act  is  the  merit  of  the  agent 
diminished.     If  we  believe  the  motive  to  be  wholly  selfish 
the  merit  is  altogether  destroyed.     If  we  believe  it  to  be 
wholly  disinterested  the  merit  is  altogether  unalloyed.  Hence, 
tlie  admiration  bestowed  upon  Prometheus,  or  suflering  virtue 
constant  beneath  the  blows  of  Almighty  malice,  or  on  the 
atheist  who  with  no  prospect  of  future  reward  suffered  a 
feaiful  death,  rather  than  abjure  an  opinion  which  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  truth. 
Selfish  moralists  deny  the  possibility  of  that  which  all  ages, 
all  nations,  all  popular  judgments  pronounce  to  have  been 
the  characteristic  of  every  noble  act   that   has  ever   been 
peiformed.      Now,  when  a  philosophy  which  seeks  by  the 
light   of  consciousness  to  decipher  the   laws   of  our   moral 
being   proves  so    diametiically  opposed    to    the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  merely  follow 
theii'  consciousness  without  endeavouring  to  frame  systems 
of  philosoi)hy,   that   it   makes  most  of  the  distinctions   of 
common  ctliical  language  absolutely  unmeaning,  tliis  is,  to 
.say  the  least,  a  strong    presumption  against  its  trutli.     If 
Moli^re's  hero  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  this  was  simply  because  he  did  not  understand 
what  prose  was.     In  the  present  case  wo  are  asked  to  believe 
that  men  have  been  under  a  total  delusion  about  the  le;idinj; 
principles  of  their  lives  which  they  had  distinguished  by  a 
whole  vocabulaiy  of  terms. 

It  is  sa*id  that  the  case  becomes  diflerent  when  the 
pleasure  sought  is  not  a  gross  or  material  enjoyment,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  pciforjncd  virtue.     I  suspect  that  if  men 
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could  i)oi-snadc  themselves  tlial  the  one  motive  of  a  \Ti-tuou8 
man  was  the  coiiaiiity  that  the  act  he  accomplished  would 
1)C  followed  by  a  glow  of  satisfaction  so  intense  as  more  than 
to  comi)ensat«  for  any  sacrifice  he  might  have  made,  the 
dilToi-onco  would  not  l^e  as  great  as  is  supposed.  In  fa<;t, 
however — and  the  consciousness  of  this  lies,  I  conceive,  at 
the  root  of  the  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject — the  pleasure 
of  virtue  is  one  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  express 
condition  of  its  not  lx?ing  the  object  sought.  Phenomena  of 
(liis  kind  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  prayer,  by  a  law  of  our  nature 
and  apart  from  all  supernatural  intervention,  exercises  a 
reflex  influence  of  a  very  beneficial  character  upon  the  minds 
of  the  worshippers.  The  man  wlio  ofters  up  his  petitions 
with  passionate  earnestness,  with  unfaltering  faith,  and  with 
a  vivid  realisation  of  the  presence  of  an  Unseen  Beuig  has 
liscn  to  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  itself  eminently 
favourable  both  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the  expansion 
of  his  moral  qualities.  But  he  who  expects  nothing  move 
will  never  attain  this.  To  him  who  neither  believes  nor 
hopes  that  his  petitions  will  receive  a  response  such  a  mental 
8tate  is  impossible.  No  Protestant  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  no  Christian  before  a  pagan  idol,  could  possibly  attain 
it.  If  prayers  were  ofl^ered  up  solely  with  a  view  to  this 
l»enefit,  they  would  be  absolutely  sterile  and  would  speedily 
cease.  Thus  again,  certain  political  economists  have  con- 
tended that  to  give  money  in  charity  is  worse  than  useless, 
that  it  is  positively  noxious  to  society,  but  they  have  added 
that  the  gi-atification  of  our  benevolent  afiections  is  pleasing 
to  ourselves,  and  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this 
source  may  be  so  much  greater  than  the  evil  resulting  from 
oar  gift,  that  y^'e  may  justly,  according  to  the  *  greatest 
happiness  principle,'  purchase  this  large  amount  of  gratifi- 
cation to  ouroclves  by  a  slight  injury  to  our  neighbours. 
The  political  economy  involved  in  this  very  characteristic 
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si'nciinen  of  utilitarian  ethics  T  shall  hereafter  examiue.  At 
l»rosent  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  no  one  who  consciously 
[»ractiscd  benevolence  solely  from  this  motive  could  oVjtain 
the  j)leasui'e  in  fnicstion.  We  receive  enjoyment  from  the 
thought  that  we  have  done  good.  We  never  could  receive 
that  enjoyment  if  we  believed  and  realised  that  we  were  doing 
harm.  The  same  thiniL,'  is  pre-eminently  true  of  tlic  sati.sfac 
tion  of  conscience.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows  the  ac- 
complishment of  duty  for  itself,  l)ut  if  the  duty  be  performed 
solely  through  the  expectation  of  a  mental  pleasure  con.science 
refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  fact  more  conspicuous  in  human  nature  tli:in 
the  broad  distinction,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  drawn  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  other  pai-ts  of  our  nature.  Jiut 
this  on  utilitarian  principles  Ls  altogether  unaccountable.  If 
the  excellence  of  \Tj-tue  consists  solely  in  its  utility  or  tendency 
to  promote  the  hajipiness  of  men,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
canonise  a  crowd  of  acts  which  are  utterly  remote  from  jUI 
our  ordinary  notions  of  morality.  The  whole  tendency  of 
political  economy  and  philosophical  history  which  reveal  the 
j)hysiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  mankind  are  evolved  much  more  from  our  selti'^h 
than  from  what  are  termed  our  virtuous  acts  Tiie  pros- 
perity of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  aie  mainly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  while  pursuing  strictly  their 
own  interests,  were  unconsciously  [)romoting  the  interests  of 
the  community.  The  selfish  instinct  that  leads  men  to  accu- 
mulate, confers  ultimately  more  advantage  upon  the  world 
than  the  generous  instinct  that  leads  men  to  Lcive.  A  irreat 
historian  has  contended  with  some  force  that  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  more  important  to  societies  than  moral  develop- 
ment. Yet  who  ever  seriously  questioned  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  that  separates  these  things  ]  The  reader  will 
probably  exclaim  tha,t  the  key  to  that  distinction  is  to  be 
found  ip  the  motive  ;  but  it  Ls  one  of  the  [)arad().\cs  of  tho 
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utilitarian  scliool  Uiat  tlie  motive  of  tlic  agent  has  absolutely; 
no  intiucnce  on  tlio  moi*ality  of  the  act.  According  to  Ben- 
tham,  there  is  but  one  motive  possible,  the  pui-suitof  our  own 
enjoyment.  The  most  vii'tuous,  the  most  vicious,  and  the 
most  indiflerent  of  actions,  if  measured  by  this  test,  would 
be  exactly  the  same,  and  an  investigation  of  motives  should 
therefore  be  altogether  excluded  from  our  moral  judgments.' 
\Miatever  test  we  adopt,  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
unique  and  pre-eminent  position  mankind  have  assigned  to 
virtue  will  remain.  If  we  judge  by  tendencies,  a  crowd  of 
objects  and  of  acts  to  which  no  mortal  ever  di'eamed  of  as- 
cribing vii*tue,  contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
If  we  judge  by  motives,  the  moralists  we  are  reviewing  have 
denied  all  generic  difference  between  prudential  and  vii'tuoua 


'  'As  there  is  not  any  sort  of 
pleasure  that  is  not  itself  a  good, 
nor  any  sort  of  pain  the  exemption 
from  which  is  not  a  good,  and  as 
uotliing  but  the  expectation  of  the 
eventual  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in 
some  shape,  or  of  exemption  from 
pain  in  some  shape,  can  operate  in 
tlie  character  of  a  motive,  a  neces- 
sary consequence  is  that  if  by  mo- 
tive be  meant  sort  of  motive,  there 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  bad 
motive.' — Beutham's  SiMiigs  of 
Action,  ii.  §  4.  The  first  clauses 
of  the  following  passage  I  have  al- 
ready quoted :  '  Pleasure  is  itself  a 
good,  nay,  setting  aside  immunity 
from  pain,  the  only  good.  Pain  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  and  indeed,  with- 
out exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else 
the  woras  good  and  evil  have  no 
meaning.  And  this  is  alike  true  of 
every  sort  of  pain,  and  of  every  sort 
of  pleasure.  It  follows  therefore 
immediately  and  incontcstably  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  sort 
of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a  bad 
one.' — P*-hicipl€s  of  Morals    and 


Legislation,  ch.  ix.  'The  search 
after  motive  is  one  of  the  prominent 
causes  of  men's  bewilderment  in 
the  investigation  of  questions  of 
morals.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  pursuit 
in  which  every  moment  employed 
is  a  moment  wasted.  All  motives 
are  abstractedly  good.  No  man 
has  ever  had,  can,  or  could  have  a 
motive  different  from  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  or  of  shunning  pain.' — 
Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Mr. 
Mill's  doctrine  appears  somewhat 
different  from  this,  but  the  differ 
ence  is  I  think  only  apparent.  He 
says :  '  The  motive  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  morality  of  the  action, 
though  much  with  the  worth  of  the 
agent,'  and  he  afterwards  explains 
this  last  staiement  bv  savine  that 
tne  *  monvo  lUdKes  d.  great  dili«i.- 
ence  in  our  moral  estimation  of  the 
agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a 
good  or  a  bad  habitual  disposition, 
a  bent  of  character  from  which  use- 
ful or  from  which  hurtfui  actions 
are  likely  to  arise.' — Utilitarian' 
ism,  2nd  ed.  pp.  26-27. 
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motives.  If  we  judge  by  intentions,  it  is  certain  that  how- 
over  much  truth  or  chastity  may  contribute  to  the  happLncsa 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  with  philanthropic  intentions  that  those 
vii'tues  are  cultivated. 

It  is  often  said  that  intuitive  moralists  in  their  reasonings 
are  guilty  of  continually  abandoning  their  principles  by  tlieni- 
selves  appealing  to  the  tendency  of  certain  acts  to  promote 
human  happiness  as  a  justification,  and  the  charge  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  challenge  to  show  any  confessed  virtue  that 
has  not  that  tendency.  To  the  fii'st  objection  it  may  be 
shortly  answered  that  no  intuitive  moralist  ever  dreamed  of 
doubting  that  benevolence  or  charity,  or  in  other  words,  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man,  is  a  duty.  He  maintains 
that  it  not  only  is  so,  but  that  we  arrive  at  tliis  fact  by  diixict 
intuition,  and  not  by  the  discovery  that  such  a  course  is 
conducive  to  our  own  interest.  But  while  he  cordially 
recognises  this  branch  of  virtue,  and  while  he  has  therefore  a 
perfect  right  to  allege  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  virtue  in  its 
defence,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  all  virtue  can  be  reduced  to 
this  single  principle.  With  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind 
he  regards  chaiity  as  a  good  thing  only  because  it  is  of  use 
to  the  world.  With  the  same  general  sentiment  of  mankind 
he  believes  that  chastity  and  truth  have  an  independent  value, 
distinct  from  their  intiuence  upon  happiness.  To  the  question 
whether  eveiy  confessed  virtue  is  conducive  to  human  happi- 
ness, it  is  less  easy  to  reply,  for  it  is  usually  extremely  ditii- 
cult  to  calculate  the  remote  tendencies  of  acts,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  the  moi-ality 
is  very  clear,  the  consec^uences  are  often  very  obscure.  Not- 
withstanding the  claim  of  great  precision  which  utilitarian 
writers  so  boastfully  make,  the  standard  by  which  they  })ro- 
fess  to  measure  morals  is  itself  absolutely  incapable  of  defini- 
tion or  accurate  explanation.  Happiness  is  one  of  the  mot>t 
indeterminate  and  undefinable  words  in  the  huiguage,  and 
what  aro  the  conditions  of  '  the  greatest  possible  haj)pine.s8 ' 
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no  one  can  precisely  say.  No  two  nations,  perhaps  no  two 
indiWduals,  would  find  tliem  the  same.*  And  even  if  every 
virtuous  act  were  incont^stably  useful,  it  by  no  means  follows 
tliat  its  vii-tue  is  derived  from  its  utility. 

It  may  bo  readily  gi-an ted,   that  as  a  general  rule  those 
acts  whicii  we  call  virtuous,  are  unquestionably  productive 
of  happiness,  if  not  to  the  agent,  at  least  to  mankind  in 
f'eneral,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  they  have  by  no  means 
tbat  monoj^oly  or  pre-eminence  of  utility  which  on  utilitarian 
principles,  the  unique  position  assigned  to  them  would  appear 
to  imply.     It  may  be  added,  that  if  we  were  to  proceed  in 
detail  to  estimate  acts  by  their  consequences,  we  should  soon 
be  led  to  very  startling  conclusions.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  virtues  are  only  good  because  they  promote, 
and  Wees  only  evil  because  they  impair  the  happiness  of  man- 
idnd,  the  degrees  of  excellence  or  criminality  must  be  stiictly 
proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  utility  or  the  reverse.  ^     Every 
action,   every   disposition,   every   class,   every  condition   of 
society  must  take  its  place  on  the  moral  scale  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  in  which  it  promotes  or  diminishes 
human  happiness.     Now  it  is  extremely  questionable,  whether 
some  of  the  most  monstrous  forms  of  sensuality  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  name,  cause  as  much  unhappiness  as  some 
infu-mities  of  temper,  or  procrastination  or  hastiness  of  judg- 
ment.    It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  a  modest,  diffident,  and 
retii-iiig  nature,  distrustfid  of  its  own  abilities,  and  shiinldng 
with  humility  from  conflict,  produces  on  the  whole  less  bene- 
fit to  the  world  than  the  self-assertion  of  an  audacious  and 
arrogant  nature,  which  is  impelled  to  every  struggle,  and  de- 


'  This  truth  has  been  admirably  on  les  achete  :  I'excedaiit  en  Lien 

illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  mesure  la  valeur  de  la  vertu,  comrae 

Social  Statics,  pp.  1-8).  I'excedant  en  raal  mesiu'e  le  degr6 

'  *  On  evalue  la  grandeur  de  la  de  haiue  que  doit  inspirer  le  vice.' 

vertu  en  comparant  les  biens  ob-  — Ch.  Comto,  Traite  de  Legulatian, 

kuus  aux  maux  au  prix  desquels  liv.  ii.  ch.  xii. 
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velopcs  every  capacity.  Gi-atitude  has  no  donht  done  much 
to  soften  and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  but  the  cone- 
sponding  feeling  of  revenge  was  for  centuries  the  one  bulwark 
against  social  anarchy,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  chief 
restraints  to  crime*  On  the  great  theatre  of  public  life, 
especially  in  periods  of  great  convulsions  when  passions  arc 
fiercely  roused,  it  is  neither  the  man  of  delicate  scrupulosity 
and  sincere  impartiality,  nor  yet  the  single-miudr-d  religious 
enthusiast,  incapable  of  dissimulation  or  procrastination,  who 
confers  most  benefit  upon  the  world.  It  is  much  rather  the 
astute  statesman  earnest  about  liis  ends  but  unscrupulous 
about  his  means,  equally  free  from  the  trammels  of  conscience 
and  from  the  blindness  of  zeal,  who  governs  because  he  paiily 
yields  to  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  But 
however  much  some  modem  writei-s  may  idolize  the  heroes 
of  success,  however  much  they  may  despise  and  ridicule  those 
Cir  nobler  men,  whose  wide  tolerance  and  scrupulous  honour 


*  M.  Dumont,  the  tr-mslator  of 
Bentham,ha8  elaborated  in  ;i  ratlier 
famous  passage  the  utilitirian  no- 
tions about  vengeance.  '  Toute 
espfece  do  patisfaction  entratnant 
una  peine  pourled^linquant  produit 
naturolleinent  un  plaisir  do  ven- 
geance pour  la  p.irtio  lesco.  Ce 
plaisir  est  un  gain.  II  rappelle  la 
parabolede  Samson.  C'est  le  doux 
qui  sort  du  terrible.  C'est  lo  miel 
recucilli  dans  la  guoule  du  Hon. 
Produit  sans  frais,  result  at  net 
d'unc operation  necessairoad'autrcs 
titros,  c'est  uno  jouissance  a  culti vit 
commo  touto  autre;  car  lo  plaisir 
de  la  vongeanco  consideree  ab- 
straitcmeiit  n'cst  coninio  tout  autre 
plaisir  qu'un  bicn  en  lui-meme.' — 
Privcipcs  die  Cod/'  phial,  2™"  partio, 
ell.  xvi.  According  to  a  very  acute 
living  writer  of  this  school,  'The 
criminal  law  stands  to  the  passina 


of  revenge  in  much  the  same  rela- 
tion as  marriage  to  the  sexual  appe- 
tite' (J.  F.  Stephen  On  the  Criminal 
Latu  of  England,  ■p.  90).  I\[r  ]\Iill 
observes  that,  *In  the  golden  rule 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wo  read  the 
complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  uti- 
lity' {Utilitarianism,  p.  24).  It  is 
but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
opposite  order  of  extr;ivagance. 
^  ^o  well  convinced  was  Father 
Clavcr  of  the  eternal  happiness  of 
almost  all  whom  he  assisted,'  says 
this  saintly  missionary's  biogni- 
pluT,  'that  speaking  once  of  some 
persons  who  had  delivered  a  crimi- 
nal into  the  hands  of  justice,  ho 
said,  God  forgive  them;  but  they 
have  secured  tlio  salvation  of  this 
man  at  the  prohablc  ru^k  of  tht'ir 
own.' — Newman's  Anglican  Dijji 
cnltics,  p.  205. 
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rendoi-ed  them  luiiit  leaders  in  the  fray,  it  has  scarcely  yet 
been  contended  tliat  the  delicate  conscientiousness  M^iich  in 
tliese  cjisos  imj)aii-s  utility  constitutes  vice.  If  utility  is  the 
solo  measure  of  virtue,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
could  look  with  moral  disapprobation  on  any  class  who  pre- 
vent greater  evils  than  they  cause.  But  with  such  a  princi- 
ple we  might  find  strange  j)riestesses  at  the  utilitarian  shrine. 

*  Aufer  meretrices  de   rebus  humanis/  said  St.   Augustine, 

*  turbaveiis  omnia  libidinibus.'^ 

Let  us  suppose  an  enquirer  who  intended  to  regulate  his 
life  consistently  by  the  utilitarian  principle ;  let  us  suppose 
him  to  have  overcome  the  fii-st  great  difficulty  of  his  school, 
arising  from  the  apparent  divergence  of  his  own  interests  from 
his  duty,  to  have  convinced  himself  that  that  divergence  does 
not  exist,  and  to  have  accordingly  made  the  pursuit  of  duty  his 
single  object,  it  remauis  to  consider  what  kind  of  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  is  informed  that  it  is  a  pure  illusion  to  sup- 
pose that  human  actions  have  any  other  end  or  rule  than  hap- 
piness, that  nothing  is  intiinsically  good  or  intrinsically  bad 
apart  from  its  consequences,  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can 
[>ossibly  be  vicious,  and  that  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes 
and  measures  its  value.  One  of  his  first  observations  will  be 
tliat  in  veiy  many  special  cases  acts  such  as  murder,  theft, 
or  falsehood,  wliich  the  world  calls  criminal,  and  which  in 
the  majority  of  instances  would  imdoubtedly  be  hurtful, 
aj^pcar  eminently  productive  of  good.  Why  then,  he  may 
ask,  should  they  not  in  these  cases  be  performed?  The 
answer  he  receives  is  that  they  would  not  really  be  useful, 
because  we  must  consider  the  remote  as  well  as  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  actions,  and  although  in  particular 
instances  a  falsehood  or  even  a  murder  might  appear  bene- 
ficial, it  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind 


'  De  Ordine,  ii.  4.    The  experi-     with  the  results  St.  Arigustine  pre- 
mont  has  more  than  once  been  tried    dieted, 
at  Venice,  Pisa,  &c.,  and  always 
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that  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  a  high  standard  of  veracity  should  be  maintained. 
hut  this  answer  is  obviously  insuflScient.  It  is  necessary  to 
ehow  that  the  extent  to  which  a  single  act  of  what  the  world 
calls  crime  would  weaken  these  great  bulwarks  of  society  is 
Buch  as  to  counterbalance  the  immediate  good  which  it  pro- 
duces. If  it  does  not,  the  balance  will  be  on  the  side  of 
happiness,  the  murder  or  theft  or  falsehood  will  be  useful, 
and  therefore,  on  utilitarian  principles,  will  be  virtuous. 
Now  even  in  the  case  of  public  acts,  the  effect  of  the  example 
of  an  obscure  individual  is  usually  small,  but  if  the  act  be 
accomplished  in  perfect  secrecy,  the  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  example  will  be  entirely  absent.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  men  permission  to  perpetrate 
what  men  call  crimes  in  secret.  This  may  be  a  veiy  good 
reason  why  the  utilitarian  should  not  proclaim  such  a  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  act  upon  it.  If 
a  man  be  convinced  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can  possiblj' 
be  criminal,  if  it  be  in  his  power  by  pei-petrating  what  is 
called  a  crime  to  obtain  an  end  of  great  immediate  utility, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  secure  such  absolute  secrecy  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  certain  that  his  act  cannot  become  an  example, 
and  cannot  in  consequence  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
general  standard  of  morals,  it  appears  demonstrably  ceilain 
that  on  utilitarian  principles  he  would  be  justified  in  j>er- 
forraing  it.  If  what  we  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous  because 
it  is  useful,  it  can  only  be  virtuous  when  it  is  useful.  The 
question  of  the  morality  of  a  large  number  of  acts  must 
therefore  depend  upon  the  probability  of  their  detection,' 


•  The  reader  will  liere  observe  should  never  perform  an  act  which 
the  very  transparent  sophistry  of  "would  not  be  conducive  to  human 
an  assertion  which  is  repeated  ad  happiness  if  it  were  univors^iUy 
nauseam  by  utilitarians.  They  performed,  or,  as  I^Ir.  Austin  ex- 
tell  us  that  a  regard  to  the  remote  presses  it,  that  'the  question  is  if 
consequences  of  our  actions  would  acts  of  this  class  were  generally 
load  us  to  the  conclusion  that  wo  done  or  generally  forborne  or  omit- 
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and  a  Utile  adroit  }iy])0Ci'i3y  must  often,  not  merely  in 
appeiiranco  bu<  in  reiility,  convert  a  vice  into  a  virtue.  The 
only  way  by  wliicli  it  has  been  attempted  with  any  plausi- 
bility to  evade  this  conclusion  has  been  by  asserting  that  the 
act  would  impair  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  or  in  other 
words  i)redispose  him  on  other  occasions  to  perform  acts 
wliich  are  generally  hurtful  to  society.  But  in  the  first 
place  a  single  act  has  no  such  effect  upon  disposition  as  to 
counteract  a  great  immediate  good,  especially  when,  as  we 
liave  su})[)osed,  that  act  is  not  a  revolt  against  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  but  is  performed  under  the  full  belief  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  one  rational  rule  of  morals,  and  in 
the  next  place,  as  far  as  the  act  would  form  a  habit  it  would 
aj)pear  to  be  the  habit  of  in  all  cases  regulating  actions  by  a 
precise  and  minute  calculation  of  their  utility,  which  is  the 
very  ideal  of  utilitaiian  vii'tue. 

If  our  enquirer  happens  to  be  a  man  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  of  solitary  habits,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will 
be  accustomed  to  live  much  in  a  world  of  imagination,  a 
world  peopleti  with  beings  that  are  to  him  as  real  as  those  of 


ted,  what  would  be  the  probable 
effect  on  the  general  happiness  or 
good?'  {Lectures  on  Jindsj^ru- 
dencc,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  The  question 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  am 
convinced  that  utility  alone  consti- 
tutes virtue,  and  if  I  am  meditfiting 
any  particular  act,  the  sole  ques- 
tion of  morality  must  be  whether 
that  act  is  on  the  whole  useful, 
produces  a  net  result  of  happiness. 
To  determine  this  question  I  must 
consider  both  the  immediate  and 
tlie  remote  consequences  of  the  act ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  ascertained 
by  asking -what  would  be  the  result 
jf  every  one  did  as  I  do,  but  by 
asking  how  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  act  is  likuly  to  produce  imi- 


tators, or  affect  the  conduct  and 
future  acts  of  others.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  convenient  and  useful  to 
form  classifications  based  on  the 
general  tendency  of  different 
courses  to  promote  or  diminlsli 
happiness,  but  such  classifiaitions 
cannot  alter  the  morality  of  parti- 
cular acts.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
no  act  which  produces  on  the 
whole  more  pleasure  than  pain  can 
on  utilitarian  principles  be  vicious. 
It  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  that  no 
one  could  act  consistently  on  such 
a  principle  without  being  led  to 
consequences  which  in  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind  are  grossly 
and  scandalously  immoral. 
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flosh,  with  its  joys  and  soitows,  its  temptations  and  its  sins. 
In  obedience  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature  he  may 
have  struggled  long  and  painfully  against  sins  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  he  was  never  seriously  tempted  to  convert  into 
sins  of  action.  But  his  new  philosophy  will  be  admirably 
fitted  to  console  liis  mind.  If  remorse  be  absent  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  vicious  imagination  is  a  pleasure,  and  if 
this  indulgence  does  not  lead  to  action  it  is  a  clear  gain,  and 
therefore  to  be  applauded.  That  a  coui-se  may  be  continually 
pursued  in  imagination  without  leading  to  corresponding 
actions  he  will  speedily  discover,  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  fiction  that 
the  constant  exercise  of  the  sympathies  in  favour  of  imagi- 
nary beings  is  found  positively  to  indispose  men  to  practical 
benevolence.* 

Proceeding  farther  in  his  course,  our  moralist  will  soon 
find  reason  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  remote  consequences, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  calculations  of  utili- 
tarianism. It  is  said  that  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  human 
beings,  even  when  the  crime  would  a[)pcar  productive  of 
great  utility,  for  every  instance  of  murder  weakens  the 
sanctity  of  life.  Bui  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  one  particular  section  of 
human  life,  without  this  indifTcfence  extending  to  othoi-s. 
Thus  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  murder  or  exposition  of 
the  cliildren  of  poor  parents  was  continually  practised  with 
tlie  most  absolute  callousness,  without  exercising  any  a|)pre- 
ciable  influence  upon  the  res])cct  for  adult  lite.  In  the  same 
manner  what  may  be  termed  religious  unveracity,  or  the 
habit  of  i)ro})agating  what  are  deemed  useful  supci-stitions, 
with  the  consciousness  of  tlieii'  being  false,  or  at  least  sup- 
pressing or  misrepresentijig  the  facts  that  might  invalidato 


^  There  are  eoino  vory  p;ood  ro-     from   the   life   of  action    in    Mr 
marks  on  tlu>  posbiijility  of  liviii^m     Bain's  Emotions  and  IVill,  p.  'lUi. 
life  of  imu^nation  wholly  dietiact 
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tLom,  does  not  in  any  degree  imply  industrial  imveracity. 
Notliing  is  more  common  than  to  find  extreme  dishonesty  in 
sj>oculntion  coexisting  with  scrupulous  veracity  in  business. 
If  any  vice  might  be  expected  to  confonn  strictly  to  the 
utilitarian  theory,  it  would  be  cruelty;  but  cruelty  to 
animals  may  exist  without  leading  to  cruelty  to  men,  and 
even  where  spectacles  in  which  animal  suffering  forms  a 
leatling  element  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  character, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  measure  of  human  un- 
lia])piness  they  may  ultimately  produce  is  at  all  equivalent 
to  the  passionate  enjoyment  they  immediately  afford. 

This  last  consideration,  however,  makes  it  necessary  to 
notice  a  new,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  grotesque 
development  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  The  duty  of  humanity 
to  animals,  though  for  a  long  period  too  much  neglected, 
may,  on  the  principles  of  the  intuitive  moralist,  be  easily 
explained  and  justified.  Our  circumstances  and  characters 
I>roduce  in  us  many  and  vaiious  affections  towards  all  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  and  our  consciences  pronounce 
these  affections  to  be  good  or  bad.  We  feel  that  humanity 
or  benevolence  is  a  good  affection,  and  also  that  it  is  due  in 
different  degi-ees  to  different  classes.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
natural  but  right  that  a  man  should  care  for  his  own  family 
more  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  tliis  obligation 
applies  not  only  to  parents  w^ho  are  responsible  for  having 
brought  their  children  into  existence,  and  to  children  who 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  but  also  to  brothers 
who  have  no  such  special  tie.  So  too  we  feel  it  to  be  both 
unnatural  and  wrong  to  feel  no  stronger  interest  in  om*  fellow- 
countrymen  than  in  other  men.  In  the  same  way  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the  humanity  it  is 
both  natural  and  right  to  exhibit  towards  animals,  and  that 
which  is  due  to  our  own  species.  Strong  philanthropy  could 
hardly  coexist  with  cannibalism,  and  a  man  who  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  destroying  human  life  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  skins 
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of  the  victims,  or  of  freeing  liimself  from  some  trifling  incon- 
venience, would  scarcely  be  eulogised  for  his  benevolence. 
Yet  a  man  may  bo  regarded  as  very  humane  to  animals  who 
has  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  their  lives  for  his  food,  his 
pleasures,  or  his  convenience. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  energetic  agit^i- 
tion  in  favour  of  humanity  to  animals  arose  in  England,  and 
the  utilitarian  moralists,  who  were  then  rising  into  influence, 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  made  very  creditable 
efforts  to  extend  it.'  It  ls  manifest,  however,  that  a  theory 
which  recognised  no  other  end  in  virtue  than  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness,  could  supply  no  adequate  basis  for  the 
movement.  Some  of  the  recent  members  of  the  school  have 
accordingly  enlarged  their  theory,  meintaining  that  acts  are 
virtuous  when  they  produce  a  net  /esult  of  happiness, 
and  vicious  when  they  produce  a  net  result  of  suffering,  alto- 
gether ii'respective  of  the  question  whether  this  enjoyment  or 
suffering  is  of  men  or  animals.  In  other  words,  they  place 
the  duty  of  man  to  animals  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the 
duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-men,  maintaining  that  no  suffering 
can  be  rightly  inflicted  on  brutes,  which  docs  not  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  to  man.^ 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  this  theory  is,  that  it 

'  Bentham  especially  recurs  to  deprive  them  [animals]  of  life,  and 

this  subject  frequently.     See  Sir  J.  this  is  justifiable — tlicir  pains  do 

Bowling's    edition    of    Iiis  works  not  equal  our  enjoyments.     There 

(Edinburgh,  1843),  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  is  a  balance  of  good.' — Bentham's 

143,  562  ;  vol.  x.  pp.  649-650.  Deontology,  vol.i.  p.  14.     j\Ir.  Mill 

'  'Granted    that  any    practice  accordingly  defines  the  principle  of 

causes  more  pain  to  animals  than  utility,  without  any  special  refer- 

it  gives  pleasure  to  man  ;  is  that  ence  to  man.     '  The  creed  which 

practice  moral  or  immoral  ?     And  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  moral?, 

if  exactly  in  proportion  as  human  utility  or  the  great  happiness  prin- 

beings  raise  their  heads  out  of  tlie  ciple,  holds  that  acti(ms  are  right 

sluugh  of  selfishness  they  do  not  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  pro- 

with  one  voice  answer  "  immoral,"  mote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend 

let  the  morality  of  the  principle  of  to  produce  the  reverse  of   happi- 

utility  be  for  ever  condemned.' —  ness.* — Utilitarianism,  pp.  9-10. 
Mill's  Dissert,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.   'We 
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fijij)cai*s  diilic'ult  to  imdorstand  how,  on  the  principles  of  the 
inductive  scliool,  it  could  be  arrived  at.  Benevolence,  as  we 
have  seen,  according  to  tliesc  writei's  begins  in  interest.  We 
fii-st  of  all  do  good  to  men,  because  it  is  for  our  advantage, 
thougli  the  force  of  the  habit  may  at  last  act  irrespective  of 
interest.  But  in  the  case  of  animals  whicli  cannot  resent  bar- 
barity, tliis  foundation  of  self-interest  does  not  for  the  most 
I>art'  exist.  Probably,  however,  an  association  of  ideas  miglifc 
lielj)  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  the  habit  of  benevolence 
gener.itcd  onginally  from  the  social  relations  of  men  might 
at  last  be  extended  to  the  animal  world;  but  that  it  should 
bo  so  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  duty  to  animals  on  tlie 
Bame  ba,sis  as  the  duty  to  men,  I  do  not  anticipate,  or  (at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  great  inhumanity),  I  must  add, 
dotiii'e.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  no  one  will 
wear  any  article  of  dress  formed  out  of  the  sldn  of  an 
animal,  or  feed  upon  animal  flesh,  till  he  has  ascertained  that 
the  pleasure  he  derives  from  doing  so,  exceeds  the  pain  in- 
ilictcd  upon  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  which  by 
abridging  its  life  he  has  deprived  it.^     And  supposing  that 


'  The  pxception  of  course  beiug  -who lias  some  amiable  and  beautiful 
domestic  animals,  which  may  be  remarks  on  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
injured  by  ill-treatment,  but  even  animals,  without  absolutely  con- 
this  exception  i->  a  very  partial  one.  damning,  speaks  with  much  aver- 
No  seltisli  reason  could  pvcAcntany  sion  of  the  custom  of  eating  'our 
amount  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  brothers  and  sisters,'  the  animals, 
wore  about  to  be  killed,  and  even  {On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  222-223.) 
:u  the  ca.se  of  previous  ill-u^-age  Paley,  observing  that  it  is  quite 
tlie  calculations  of  selfishness  "will  possible  for  men  to  live  without 
depend  prcatly  upon  the  price  of  flesh-diet,  concludes  that  the  only 
the  animal.  I  have  been  told  that  sufficient  justification  for  eating 
on  some  parts  of  the  continent  dili  meat  is  an  express  divine  revelation 
fj;once  horses  are  systematically  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  {Moral 
under- fed,  and  worked  to  a  speedy  Pkilos.  bookii.  ch.  11.)  Somerea- 
dcath,  their  cheapness  rendering  soners  evade  the  main  issue  by 
jsuch  a  course  the  most  economical,  contending  that  they  kill  animals 

*  Boiitham,  as  we  have  seen,  is  because  they  would  otherwise  over- 
ui  opini'.n  that  the  gastronomic  run  the  earth;  but  this,  as  Wind- 
pleasure  would  produce  the  requi-  ham  said,  '  is  an  indifferent  reason 
fite  excess  of  enjoyment.    Hartley,  f^r  killing  iish.' 
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^ith  6uch  a  calculation  boforo  liim,  the  utilitai-ian  should 
continue  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals,  his  principle  might 
carry  liim  to  further  conclusions,  from  which  I  confess  I 
should  recoil.  If,  when  Swift  was  writing  hi>s  famous  ej^say 
in  favour  of  employuig  for  food  the  redundant  babies  of  a 
half-starving  population,  he  had  been  informed  that,  according 
to  the  more  advanced  moralists,  to  eat  a  child,  and  to  eat  a 
sheep,  rest  upon  exactly  the  same  gi-ound  ;  that  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  single  question  for  the  moralist  is, 
whether  the  repast  on  the  whole  produces  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  discovery  would  have  gi*eatly 
facilitated  his  task. 

The  considerations  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  utilitarian  i)rinciple  if  pushed  to  its 
full  logical  consequences  would  be  by  no  means  as  accordant 
with  ordinaiy  moral  notions  as  is  sometimes  alleged  ;  that 
it  wo\ild,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  and 
outrageously  re})ugnant  to  the  moral  feelings  it  is  intended  to 
explain.  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  argument  by  very 
bnefly  adverting  to  two  gi-eat  fields  in  which,  as  I  believe,  it 
would  j)rove  especially  re^'olutionary. 

The  fii-st  of  these  is  the  field  of  chastity.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  in  the  coui-se  of  the  present  work  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  than  T  should  desire  uj^on  questions  con- 
nected with  tliis  vii-tue.  At  present,  I  will  merely  ask  the 
reader  to  conceive  a  mind  from  which  all  notion  of  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  or  nobility  of  purity  was  banished,  and  to 
supDose  such  a  mind  compaiing,  by  a  utilitjiriau  standard,  a 
period  in  which  sensuality  was  almost  unbridled,  such  as  the 
nge  of  Athenian  glory  or  the  English  restoration,  with  a 
period  of  austere  virtue.  The  question  which  of  these  socie- 
ties was  morally  the  best  would  tlius  resolve  itself  solely 
into  the  question  in  which  there  wa,s  produced  the  greatest 
amoiuit  of  enjoyment  and  tlu^  smallest  amount  of  suffering 
Tlio  ple;isures  of  dojnestic  life,  the  pleasiues  resulting  from  8 
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freer  social  iDterconree,'  the  different  degrees  of  siiffering 
iiillictcd  on  tliosc  who  violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the 
ulterior  consequences  of  each  mode  of  life  upon  well-being 
and  upon  [X)pulation,  would  be  the  chief  elements  of  the 
compai-ison.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  balance  of  enjoy- 
ment would  be  so  unquestionably  and  so  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  more  austere  society  as  to  justify  the  degree  of  supe- 
rioiity  which  is  assigned  to  it  ?  '^ 

The  second  sphere  is  that  of  speculative  truth.  No  class 
of  men  have  more  highly  valued  an  unflinching  hostility  to 
superstition  than  utilitarians.  Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  upon  theii*  priaciples  it  can  be  justified.  Many 
superstitions  do  undoubtedly  answer  to  the  Greek  conception 


'  In  commenting  upon  the 
French  licentiousness  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Hume  says,  in  a 
passage  \rhich  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  animadversion  : — '  Our 
neighbours,  it  seems,  have  resolved 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures  ;  and  to  prefer 
ease,  freedom,  and  an  open  com- 
merce, to  strict  fidelity  and  con- 
Htancy.  These  ends  are  both  good, 
and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  re- 
concile ;  nor  must  we  be  surprised 
if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too 
much  sometimes  to  the  one  side, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.' — 
Dialoffue. 

*  There  are  few  things  more 
pitiable  than  the  blunders  into 
which  writers  have  fallen  when 
tr^nng  to  base  the  plain  virtue  of 
oh;istity  on  utilitarian  calculations. 
Thus  since  the  writings  of  Malthus 
it  h;\3  been  generally  recognised 
that  one  of  the  very  first  conditions 
of  all  material  prosperity  is  to 
check  early  marriages,  to  restrain 
the  tendency  of  population  to  mul- 
tiply more  rapidly  than  tu*  means 


of  subsistence.  Knowing  this, 
what  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
to  find  moralists  making  such  ar- 
guments as  these  the  very  foun- 
dation of  morals  ? — '  The  first  and 
great  mischief,  and  by  consequence 
the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubi- 
nage consists  in  its  tendency  to 
diminish  marriages.'  (Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy/,  book  iii.  part 
iii.  ch.  ii.)  '  That  is  always  the 
most  happy  condition  of  a  nation, 
and  that  nation  is  most  accurately 
obeying  the  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, in  which  the  number  of  the 
human  race  is  most  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Now  it  is  certain  that 
under  the  law  of  chastity,  that  is, 
when  individuals  are  exclusively 
united  to  each  other,  the  increase 
of  population  will  be  more  rapid 
than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances.* (Wayland's  Elements  of 
Moral  Science^  p.  298,  11th  ed., 
Boston,  1839.)  I  am  sorry  to 
bring  such  subjects  before  the 
reader,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  history  of  morals  without 
doing  so. 
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olf  slavish  'fear  of  the  goda,'  and  have  been  proluctive  of 
onsixjakable  misery  to  mankind,  but  there  are  very  many 
others  of  a  different  tendency.  Superatitions  appeal  to  our 
hopes  as  well  as  to  our  fears.  They  often  meet  and  gratify 
the  inmost  longings  of  the  heai-t.  They  oflfer  cei-tainties 
when  reason  can  only  affoixl  possibilities  or  probabilities. 
Tliey  supply  conceptions  on  which  the  imagination  loves 
to  dwell.  They  sometimes  even  impai-t  a  new  sanction 
to  moral  truths.  Creating  wants  which  they  alone  can 
satisfy,  and  fears  which  they  alone  can  quell,  they  often 
become  essential  elements  of  hajjpiness,  and  theii*  consoling 
eflicacy  is  most  felt  in  the  languid  or  troubled  hours  when 
it  ia  most  needed.  We  owe  more  to  our  illusions  than  to 
our  knowledge.  The  imagination,  which  is  altogether  con- 
structive, probably  contributes  more  to  oiu*  happiness  than 
the  reason,  which  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  is  mainly 
critical  and  destnictive.  The  rude  charm  which  in  the  hour 
of  danger  or  distress  the  savage  clasps  so  confidently  to  Ida 
breast,  the  sacred  picture  which  is  believed  to  shed  a  hal- 
lowing and  protecting  influence  over  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
can  bestow  a  more  real  consolation  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
human  suftering  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  grandest  theories 
of  philosoj)hy.  The  first  desire  of  the  heai-t  is  to  find  some- 
thing on  which  to  lean.  Happiness  is  a  condition  of  feeling, 
not  a  condition  of  circumstances,  and  to  common  minds  one 
of  its  fii-st  essentials  is  the  exclusion  of  painful  and  harassing 
doubt.  A  system  of  belief  may  be  false,  supei-stitious,  and 
reactionary,  and  may  yet  be  conducive  to  human  happiness  if 
it  furm'shes  great  multitudes  of  men  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  key  to  the  univei'se,  if  it  consoles  them  in  those 
seasons  of  agonizing  bereavement  when  the  consolations  of  en- 
lightened reason  are  but  empty  words,  if  it  sup})orts  their  feeble 
and  tottering  minds  in  the  gloomy  hours  of  sickness  and  of 
approaching  doiith.  A  credidous  and  8ui)ei-stitious  nature 
may  be  degraded,  but  in  the  many  cases  where  8uj>ei*stition 
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r?oe8  not  assume  a  pcrKeciiting  or  apprilling  form  it  is  not 
nn}ifli)py,  and  clpgrarlation,  a})art  from  unlia})piiiess,  can  have 
no  ])]aco  in  utilitarian  ethics.  No  error  can  be  more  grave 
than  to  imagine  tliat  wlien  a  critical  spii'it  is  abroad  the 
pleasant  beliefs  will  all  remain,  and  the  painful  ones  alone 
will  perish.  To  introduce  into  the  mind  the  consciousness 
of  ignorance  and  the  pangs  of  doubt  is  to  inflict  or  endure 
much  suffering,  which  may  even  survive  the  period  of  tran- 
sition. *  Why  is  it,'  said  Luther's  wife,  looking  sadly  back 
iij)on  the  sensuous  creed  which  she  had  left,  *  that  in  our  old 
fjxith  we  prayed  so  often  and  so  warmly,  and  that  oitr 
prayei-s  are  now  so  few  and  so  cold  V  ^  It  is  related  of  an 
old  monk  named  Serapion,  who  had  embraced  the  heresy  of 
the  anthropomorphites,  that  he  was  convinced  by  a  brother 
monk  of  the  folly  of  attributing  to  the  Almighty  a  human 
form.  He  bowed  his  reason  humbly  to  the  Catholic  creed ; 
hut  wlien  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  the  image  which  his  imagi- 
nation had  conceived,  and  on  which  for  so  many  years  liia 
afTectioiLS  had  been  concentrated,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
old  man  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  '  You  have  deprived  me 
of  my  God.'  2 

These  are  indeed  facts  which  must  be  deeply  painful  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
])ossibility  of  often  adding  to  the  happiness  of  men  by  dif- 
fusing abroad,  or  at  least  sustaining  pleasing  falsehoods,  and 
the  suffering  that  must  commonly  result  from  their  dissolu- 
tion, Ciin  hardly  reasonably  be  denied.  There  is  one,  and 
})ut  one,  adequate  reason  that  can  always  justify  men  in 
critically  reviewing  what  they  have  been  taught.  It  is,  the 
conviction  that  opinions  should  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
mental  luxuries,  that  truth  shoidd  be  deemed  an  end  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  utility,  and  that  it  is  a  moral  duty  to 


'  See  Luther's  Table  Talk.  a  VllUt.  ecclmastique,  tome  x.  p.  67. 

*  Tillemont,  Mem.  f.oiir  s:riir 
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pursue  it,  whether  it  leads  to  pleasure  or  whether  it  leads 
to  j)aLn.  Among  the  many  wise  sayings  whicli  anti(|uity 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  his 
division  of  virtue  into  two  distinct  branches — to  be  truthful 
and  iQ  do  good.' 

Of  the  sanctions  which,  according  to  the  utilitarians,  con- 
stitute the  sole  motives  to  virtue,  there  is  one,  as  I  have  said, 
unexceptionably  adequate.  Those  who  adopt  the  religious 
sfaiction,  can  always  appeal  to  a  balance  of  interest  in  favour 
of  virtue;  but  as  the  great  majoiity  of  modern  utilitaiians 
confidently  sever  their  theory  from  all  theological  considera- 
tions, I  will  dismiss  thLs  sanction  with  two  or  three  remarks. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  regard  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals,  render 
it  perfectly  idle  to  represent  the  Divine  attributes  as  deserving 
of  our  admiration.  To  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  either 
implies  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as  goodness,  to  which  the 
Divine  acts  conform,  or  it  is  an  unmeaning  tautology.  Why 
should  we  extol,  or  how  can  we  admire,  the  perfect  goodness 
of  a  Being  whose  will  and  acts  constitute  the  sole  standard 
or  definition  of  perfection  ]  ^  xhe  theory  which  teaches  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  is  the  one  rule  of  morals,  and 
the  anticipation  of  fiitui-e  rewards  and  punishments  the  one 
r(3ason  for  conformirig  to  it,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  liist 
anniliilates  the  goodness  of  God  ;  the  second,  the  vii-tueofman. 

'  TJ      Tt     a\i}div(ii/     Kal     Th  rcprosa  or  conceal  your  couvictiiHi 

(vipy(Tf7u.     {JEUiiu,  Far.  Hist.  xW.  iuiti I  you  have  discovered  positivo 

fii).)     Longinus    in     liko    manner  ulfirniations  or  expliumtions  us  un- 

divides    virtue    into  tuepyiaia  Kal  qualified  and  consolatory  as  those 

6.\T]0fia.      {Dc  Suhlim.  ^  I.)      The  you  have  destroyed, 

opposite  ^^ew  in  England  is  con-  »  See  this  powerfully  stated  by 

tinually  expressed   in   the  saying,  Shaftesbury.     (Inquiry  concerning 

'You  should  never  pull  down  an  J'/r/w/-,  book  i.  part  iii.)     The  same 

opinion  until  you  have    something  objection  applies  to  Dr.  ISransol's 

to  put  in  its  place,'  which  can  only  modification  of  the  theological  doc- 

iiwiiu,   if  you  are  convinced   that  trine — viz.  that  iheorigin  of  mora1>» 

tionie  rcligii)us  or  of  her  hypothesis  is  U'l   the  will   but  the  nntiu-a  -jf 

is  false,  you  aro  morally  boimd  to  (Jud. 
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Another  and  equally  obvious  remark  is,  that  while  these 
theologians  represent  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the 
fear  of  future  punishments,  as  the  only  reason  for  doing  right, 
one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
these  rewards  and  punishments,  is  our  deep-seated  feeling  of 
merit  and  demerit.  That  the  present  disposition  of  affairs  is 
in  many  respects  unjust,  that  suffering  often  attends  a  course 
<vhich  deserves  reward,  and  happiness  a  course  which  deserves 
punishment,  leads  men  to  infer  a  future  state  of  retribution. 
Take  away  the  consciousness  of  desert,  and  the  inference 
would  no  longer  be  made. 

A  third  remark,  which  I  believe  to  be  equally  true,  but 
which  may  not  be  acquiesced  in  with  equal  readiness,  is  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  moral  faculty,  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  prove  from  nature  that  supreme  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  which  utilitarian  theologians  assume.  We  speak  of 
the  benevolence  shown  in  the  joy  of  the  insect  glittering  in 
the  sunbeam,  in  the  protecting  instincts  so  liberally  bestowed 
among  the  animal  world,  in  the  kindness  of  the  parent  to  its 
young,  in  the  happiness  of  little  children,  in  the  beauty  and 
the  bounty  of  nature,  but  is  there  not  another  side  to  the 
picture  1  The  hideous  disease,  the  countless  forms  of  rapine 
aud  of  suffering,  the  entozoa  that  live  within  the  bodies,  and 
feed  upon  the  anguish  of  sentient  beings,  the  ferocious  instinct 
of  the  cat,  that  prolongs  with  delight  the  agonies  of  its  victim, 
all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  misery  that  are  manifested 
among  the  innocent  portion  of  creation,  are  not  these  also 
the  works  of  nature?  We  speak  of  the  Divine  veracity. 
What  is  the  whole  history  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
world  but  one  long  struggle  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  deceptions  of  nature  ?  Every  object 
that  meets  the  eye  of  the  savage  awakens  his  curiosity  only 
to  lure  him  into  some  deadly  error.  The  sun  that  seems  a 
diminutive  light  revohing  around  his  world ;  the  moon  and 
the  stai-s  that  appear  formed  only  to  light  his  path  ;  the  strange 
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fantastic  diseases  that  suggest  irresistibly  the  notion  of  present 
dmmons ;  the  terrific  phenomena  of  nature  which  appear  the 
results,  not  of  blind  forces,  but  of  isolated  spiritual  agencies — 
all  these  things  fatally,  inevitably,  invincibly  impel  him  into 
superstition.  Through  long  centuries  the  superstitions  thus 
generated  have  deluged  the  world  with  blood.  Millions  of 
prayers  have  been  vainly  breathed  to  what  we  now  know 
were  inexorable  laws  of  nature.  Only  after  ages  of  toil  did 
the  mind  of  man  emancipate  itself  from  those  deadly  erroi-s 
to  which  by  the  deceptive  appearances  of  nature  the  long 
infancy  of  humanity  is  universally  doomed. 

And  in  the  laws  of  wealth  how  different  are  the  appearances 
from  the  realities  of  tilings  I  Who  can  estimate  the  wars 
that  have  been  kindled,  the  bitterness  and  the  wi-etchedness 
that  have  been  caused,  by  errors  relating  to  the  apparent 
antagonism  of  the  interests  of  nations  which  were  so  natural 
that  for  centuries  they  entangled  the  very  strongest  intellects, 
and  it  was  scarcely  till  our  own  day  that  a  tardy  science 
came  to  dispel  them  1 

Wliat  shall  we  say  to  these  things'?  If  induction  alone 
wore  our  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
some  things  l>eing  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  othei*s  in 
their  own  nature  evil,  how  could  we  rise  from  this  spectiicle 
of  nature  to  the  conception  of  an  all-perfect  Author  1  Even 
if  we  could  discover  a  predominance  of  benevolence  in  the 
creation,  we  should  still  regard  the  mingled  attributes  of 
nature  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled  attributes  of  its  Contriver. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Excellence,  our  best  evidence 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  is  derived  not  from  the 
uiaterial  universe  but  from  our  own  moral  nature.'     It  is 


'  '  The   one  great  and  binding  faculty  is  our  ono  reason  for  main- 
ground  of  the  belief  of  God  and  a  tnininp;  the  BUpromc  bonevolenco  of 
hereafter  is  the  hiw  of  conscionce.'  the  Deity  was  a  favourite  position 
— Coleridge,  Notes  Theological  and  of  Kant. 
Political,  p.  367.     That  our  moral 
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not  of  rcaaoii  but  of  faitli.  In  other  words  it  B\ningH  from 
tlint  iuatinctive  or  moral  nature  wliich  is  as  truly  a  part  of 
our  bcin«^  as  is  our  reason,  wliich  teaches  us  what  reason 
could  never  teach,  the  supreme  and  transcendent  excellence 
of  moi-al  good,  which  rising  dissatisfied  above  this  woi'ld  of 
sense,  ])roves  itself  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  aspiration  to 
be  adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  which  constitutes  at  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  element  within  us,  and  the  auguiy 
of  the  future  that  is  before  us.^ 

These  tilings  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  feeling  than 
of  reasoning.  Those  who  are  most  deeply  persuaded  of  their 
truth,  will  probably  feel  that  they  are  unable  by  argument  to 
express  adequately  the  intensity  of  their  conviction,  but  they 
may  point  to  the  recorded  experience  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men  in  all  ages,  to  the  incapacity  of  terrestrial  things  to  sa- 
tisfy our  nature,  to  the  manifest  tendency,  both  in  individuals 
and  nations,  of  a  pure  and  heroic  life  to  kindle,  and  of  a 
selfish  and  corrupt  life  to  cloud,  these  aspirations,  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  no  pliilosophy  and  no  scepticism  have  been 
able  permanently  to  repress  them.  The  lines  of  our  moral 
nature  tend  upwards.  In  it  we  have  the  common  root  ot 
religion  and  of  ethics,  for  the  same  consciousness  that  tells 
us  that,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest  element  of  our 
constitution,  it  is  by  right  supreme,  commanding  and  autho- 
ritative, teaches  us  also  that  it  is  Divine.  All  the  nobler 
religions  that  have  governed  manldnd,  have  done  so  by 
virtue  of  the  affinity  of  theii'  teaching  with  this  natm-e,  by 
speaking,  as  common  religious  language  correctly  describes 
it,  '  to  the  heart,'  by  aj)pealiiig  not  to  self-interest,  but  to 
that  Divine  element  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  latent  in  every 
8oul.2     Tlje  reality  of  this  moral  nature  is  the  one  great 


'  *  Nescio  quomodo  inhaeret  in  mis  et  exsistit  maxime  et  apparet 

mcntibus quasi saeculorumqiioddam  facillime.' — Oic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  14, 
auguriiira    liittirorura ;     idque    in  '^  '  It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that 

njnxirais  ingeniisaltissimisque  ani-  men  are  roused  to  heroic  actions 
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cjuwtioii  of  natural  theology,  for  it  involves  that  connection 
between  our  own  and  a  higher  natiu-e,  without  which  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause  were  a  mere  question  of  archajo- 
logy,  and  religion  but  an  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

I  return  gladly  to  the  secular  sanctions  of  utilitarianism. 
The  majority  of  its  disciples  assure  us  that  these  are  sulficient 
to  esta}>]ish  their  theoiy,  or  in  otlier  words,  that  our  duty 
coincides  so  strictly  with  our  interest  when  rightly  under- 
stood, that  a  perfectly  prudent  would  necessarily  become  a 
perfectly  virtuous  man.^  Eodily  vice  they  tell  us  ultimately 
brings  bodily  weakness  and  suffering.  Extravagance  is 
followed  by  ruin;  unbridled  passions  by  the  loss  of  domestic 
peace ;  disregard  for  the  interests  of  others  by  social  or  legal 
penalties ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  moral  is  also 
the  most  tranqidl  disposition ;  benevolence  is  one  of  the 
truest  of  our  pleasures,  and  vii-tue  may  become  by  habit,  an 
essential  of  enjoyment.  As  the  shopkeeper  who  has  made 
his  foi*time,  still  sometimes  continues  at  the  counter,  because 
the  daily  routine  has  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  so 
the  '  moral  hero '  may  continue  to  practise  that  virtue  which 
was  at  first  the  mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures,  as  being  in 
itself  more  pi^ecious  than  all  besides.^ 

by  euse,  hope  of  ploa-sure,  recoiu-  to  bo  seduced  by  ease.     Diflicu.'ty, 

piii.se — tiugur-plunis  of  any  kind  iu  abnogiition,  martyrdum,  death,  are 

this   world   or  the  next.      In  the  the  alhirements   tliat   act   on    tho 

laoaiiest   mortal    there  lies  some-  heart  of  man.     Kindle    the  inner 

thing  nobler.     The  poor  swearing  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  tlame 

soldier   hired   to  be  shot  ha.s   his  that  burns  up  all  lower  considera- 

"  honour   of  a    soldier,"   dill'erent  tions.' — Carlyle's  Hero-worship,  p. 

from    drill,   regulations,    and    tlie  237  (ed.  1 808). 

siiilliiif^  a  day.     It  is  not  to  taste  '  '  Clamat  Epicurus,  is  qiicm  vos 

sweet  things,  but  to  do  noblo  and  nimis    voluptJitiLis    esse   deditum 

( fuo  tilings,  and  vindieate  himself  dieitis,  non  posse  jucundo  vivi  nisi 

under  CJod's  heaven  as  nGod-niado  .«;apionter,  h(»nest(',  justeque  vivatur, 

man.  that  tho  poorest  son  of  Adam  nee    sapienter,  honesto,  juste  nisi 

dimly  longs.     Show  him  tho  way  juoande.' — Cicero,  Dc  Fin.  i.  18. 

of  doing   that,    the    dullest    day-  -'  'Tlie  virtues  to  be  cumplete 

drudge  kindles  into  a  hero.     Thoy  must  have  fixeil  their  residence  iu 

wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  tho   heart   aud    become   appetites 
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This  theory  of  the  perfect  coincidence  of  virtue  and  in* 
tci-est  lightly  understood,  which  has  always  been  a  common- 
place of  moralists,  and  has  been  advocated  by  many  who 
were  far  from  wishing  to  resolve  lii'tue  into  prudence,  con- 
tains no  doubt  a  cei-tain  amount  of  truth,  but  only  of  the 
most  general  kind.  It  does  not  apply  to  nations  as  wholes, 
for  although  luxurious  and  effeminate  vices  do  undoubtedly 
corrode  and  enervate  national  character,  the  histories  of 
ancient  Rome  and  of  not  a  few  modern  monarchies  abund- 
antly prove  that  a  career  of  consistent  rapacity,  ambition, 
seltishness,  and  fraud  may  be  eminently  conducive  to  national 
prosperity.  •  It  does  not  apply  to  imperfectly  organised 
societies,  where  the  restramts  of  public  opinion  are  unfelt 
and  where  force  is  the  one  measure  of  right.  It  does  not 
apply  except  in  a  very  partial  degree  even  to  the  most  civi- 
lised of  manldnd.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  in  a 
polished  community  a  certain  low  standard  of  vii'tue  is  essen- 
tial to  prosperity,  to  paint  the  evils  of  unrestrained  passions, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  obey  than  to  violate  the 
laws  of  society.  But  if  turning  from  the  criminal  or  the 
drunkard  we  were  to  compa.re  the  man  who  simply  falls  in 
with  or  slightly  surpasses  the  aveiage  morals  of  those  about 

impelling  to  actions  without  further  when  they  can  yield  him  no  further 

thought  than  the  gratificiition  of  advantage?' — Tucker's    Light    of 

them ;  so  that  after  their  expedi-  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  269.     Mr.  J.  S. 

ence  ceases  they  still  continue  to  Mill  in  his    Utilitarianis7n  dwells 

operate   by  the  desire  they  raise,  much   on    the   heroism   which   he 

,  .  .  I  knew  a  mercer  who  having  thinks  this   view   of  morals   may 

gotten  a   competency   of  fortune,  produce. 

thought  to  retire  and  enjoy  him-  '  See  Lactantius,  Jnst.  Div.  vi. 

self  in  quiet;  but  finding  he  could  9.     Montesquieu,  iu  his  Decadence 

not  be  easy  without  business  was  de  l" Empire  romain,  has  shown  in 

forced  to  return  to  the  shop  and  detail   the   manner   in  which   the 

assist  his  former  partners  gratis,  in  crimes  of  Roman  politicians  con- 

tlie  nature  of  a  journeyman.    Why  tributed  to  the  greatness  of  their 

then  should  it  be  thought  strange  nation.     Modern  history  furnishes 

tliat   a   man   long   inured    to   the  only  too  many  illustrations  of  the 

practice   of  moral    duties    should  same  truth, 
portevere  in   them  out  of  liking, 
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him,  and  iiidulgcs  iii  a  little  vice  which  is  neither  Liijurioiis 
to  his  own  health  nor  to  his  reputation,  with  the  man  who 
earnestly  and  painfully  adopts  a  much  higher  standai-d  than 
that  of  his  time  or  of  his  class,  we  should  be  di'iven  to  another 
conclusion.  Honesty  it  is  said  is  the  best  policy — a  fact, 
however,  wliich  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  police  force — but  heroic  virtue  must  rest  upon  a  diflerent 
basis.  If  happiness  in  any  of  its  forms  be  the  sujneme  object 
of  life,  moderation  is  the  most  emphatic  counsel  of  oui*  being, 
but  moderation  is  as  opposed  to  heroism  as  to  vice.  Thci*e 
is  no  form  of  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  which  has  not 
a  general  tendency  to  produce  happiness  if  cultivated  in 
moderation.  There  are  very  few  which  if  cultivated  to  great 
perfection  have  not  a  tendency  dii'ectly  the  reverse.  Thus  a 
mind  that  is  suflSciently  enlai'ged  to  range  abroad  amid  the 
pleasures  of  intellect  has  no  doubt  secured  a  fund  of  inex- 
haustible enjoyment ;  but  he  who  inferred  from  this  that  the 
highest  intellectual  eminence  was  the  condition  most  favour- 
able to  happiness  would  be  lamentably  deceived.  The  dis- 
3ased  nervous  sensibility  that  accompanies  intense  mental 
3xei-tion,  the  weary,  wasting  sense  of  ignorance  and  vanity, 
the  disenchantment  and  disintcgi-ation  that  commonly  follow 
\  l)iofound  research,  have  filled  literature  with  mournful 
echoes  of  the  words  of  the  royal  sage, '  In  much  wisdom  is 
much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow.'  The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have  been  for  the 
most  part  a  conscious  and  deliberate  realisation  of  the 
ancient  myth — the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life 
stood  side  by  side,  and  they  chose  the  tree  of  knowledge 
rather  than  the  tree  of  life. 

Nor  Ls  it  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  morals.'     The  virtue 
which  is  most  conducive  to  ha])piness  is  plainly  that  wliich 


'  'Thiit  quick  sensibility  uliich  pmipeticy  of  pains  :ui<l  voxaiions.* — 
ib  I  ho  groundwork  of  all  advam-oH  Tui'kor'e  Li^fit  of  Nuturr,  ii.  IG, 
tovavds  perfection    increases   tbo     §  4. 
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can  be  realised  without  much  suffering,  and  sustained  without 
much  effort.  Legal  and  ph}Riciil  penalties  apply  only  to  the 
grosser  and  more  extreme  forms  of  vice.  Social  penalties 
may  strike  the  very  highest  forms  of  vii'tue.*  That  very 
sentiment  of  unity  with  mankind  wluch  utilitarians  assure 
as  is  one  day  to  become  so  stiong  as  to  overpower  all  un- 
social feelings,  would  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  for 
men  consistently  with  their  happiness  to  adopt  any  course, 
whetlier  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious,  that  would  plac* 
them  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  society.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tranquillity  of  a  perfectly  \Trtuous  mind 
is  the  highest  form  of  happiness,  and  may  be  reasonably 
preferred  not  only  to  material  advantages,  but  also  to  the 
approbation  of  society ;  but  no  man  can  fully  attain,  and  few 
can  even  approximate,  to  such  a  condition.  When  vicious 
passions  and  impulses  are  very  strong,  it  is  idle  to  tell  the 
Buffei-er  that  he  would  be  more  happy  if  his  nature  were 
radically  different  from  what  it  is.  If  happiness  be  his  object, 
he  must  regulate  his  course  with  a  view  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  his  being,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  peace 
would  be  most  promoted  by  a  compromise  with  vice.  The 
selfish  theory  of  morals  applies  only  to  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perament, and  not  to  that  much  liigher  form  of  virtue  which 
is  sustained  in  defiance  of  temperament.  ^  We  have  no  doubt 
a  cei-tain  pleasure  in  cultivating  our  good  tendencies,  but  we 
have  by  no  mea,ns  the  same  pleasure  in  repressing  our  bad 
ones.  There  are  m-eii  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  willing 
one  thing,  and  desiring  the  opposite.     In  such  cases  as  these 


'  This  position  is  forcibly  illiis-  or  a  soldier  in  many  ooiuitries  con- 

trated  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  fourth  scientiously  refusing  in  obedience 

lecture  On  Conscience  (18GS).     It  to  the  law  to  fight  a  duel,  would 

is  manifest  that  a  tradesman  re-  incur  tlie  full  force  of  social  penal- 

eisting  a  dishonest  or  illegal  trade  ties,  because  he  failed  to  do  that 

custom,  an  Irish  peasant  in  a  dis-  ■which  was  illegal  or  criminal, 
turbcd   district    revolting  against  ^  See  Brown  On  the  Charncteru- 

the  p.grarian  conspiracy  of  his  class,  tics,  pp.  206-209. 
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virtue  clearly  involves  a  saciifice  of  happiness ;  for  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  resisting  natural  tendencies  is  much  greater 
than  would  ensue  from  their  moderate  gratification. 

The  ])lain  truth  is  that  no  proposition  can  be  more  pal- 
pably and  egi'egiously  false  than  the  assertion  that  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invaiiably  conducive  to  the 
hajjpiuess  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  most  vii'tuous  career.  Cir- 
cumstances and  disposition  will  make  one  man  find  his 
highest  happiness  in  the  hnppinoss,  and  another  mnn  in  the 
misery,  of  his  kind ;  and  if  the  second  man  acts  according  to 
hifl  interest,  the  utilitarian,  however  much  he  may  doplorc 
the  result,  has  no  right  to  blame  or  condemn  the  agent.  For 
that  agent  is  following  his  greatest  happiness,  and  this,  in  the 
eyes  of  utilitarians,  in  one  foiTU  or  another,  is  the  highest,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  only  motive  by  which  human 
nature  can  be  actuated. 

We  may  remaik  too  that  the  disturbance  or  pain  which 
docs  undoubtedly  usually  acconi])any  what  is  evil,  bears  no 
kind  of  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt.  An  iiTita- 
Itility  of  temper,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  a  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  a  habit  of  procrastination  or  indecision, 
will  often  cause  more  suffering  than  some  of  the  worst  vices 
that  can  corrupt  tlie  heart.* 

But  it  may  be  said  this  calculation  of  pams  and  pleasures 
is  defective  tlirough  the  omission  of  one  element.  Although 
a  man  who  had  a  very  strong  natural  impulse  towards  some 
vice  would  appear  more  likely  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of 
his  nature  by  a  moderate  and  ch-cumspect  gratification  of  that 


•  'A    toothsicho  produces  more  -which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but 

^■^olellt  con^'ulBions  of  pain  than  a  which  is  rewarded  much  beyond  its 

phthisis  or  n  dropsy.     A  gloomy  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good 

disposition  .  .  .  may  bo  found  in  fortune    will    compensate   fir   the 

very  worthy  characters,  though  it  uneasiupss    nnd     remorse    arising 

IB  sufficient  alone  to  cmbitt<T  life,  from  all  the  other  vices.' — IIuiue'0 

.  .  .  A  selfi.sh  villain  may  po.sscss  Easni/a:   'I'hc  iScQ'tic, 
a  spring  and  alAcrity  of  temper, 
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\kT,  than  by  eiideavoiirmg  painfully  to  repress  his  natural 
tendencies,  }  et  he  possesses  a  conscience  which  adjudicates 
upon  his  conduct,  and  its  sting  or  its  approval  constitutes  a 
pain  or  pleasure  so  intense,  as  more  than  to  redress  the 
hiilance.     Now  of  course,  no  intuitive  moralist  will  deny, 
wliat  for  a  lonf*  time  his  school  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
been   alone  in   assei'ting,  the  reality  of  conscience,  or   the 
pleasures  and  pains  it  may  afford.     He  simply  denies,  and  he 
appeals  to  consciousness  in  attestation  of  his  position,  that 
those  pains  and  pleasures  are  so  powerful  or  so  proportioned 
to  our  acts  as  to  become  an  adequate  basis  for  virtue.     Con- 
science, whether  we  regard  it  as  an  original  faculty,  or  as  a 
product  of  the  association  of   ideas,  exercises  two  distinct 
fimctions.     It  points  out  a   difference   between   right   and 
wrong,  and  when  its  commands  are  violated,  it  inflicts  a  cer- 
tain measm-e  of  suffering  and  disturbance.     The  first  function 
it  exerciser  persistently  through  life.       The  second  it  only 
exercises  imder  certain  special  circumstances.     It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  should 
pass  a  life  of  gross  depravity  and  crime  without  being  con- 
scious that  he  was  doing  wrong ;  but  it  is  extremely  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  this  consciousness  having  any  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  his  tranquillity.     The  condition  of 
theii'  consciences,  as  ISIr.  Carlyle  observes,  has  less  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  men  than  the  condition  of  their  livers. 
Considered  as  a  source  of  pain,  conscience  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feeling  of  disgust.     Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  there 
are  multitudes  to  whom   the   necessity  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  butcher  would  be  so  inexpressibly  painful  and  re- 
volting, that  if  they  could  obtain  flesh  diet  on  no  other  con- 
dition, they  would  relinquish  it  for  ever.     But  to  those  who 
are  inured  to  the  trade,  this  repugnance  has  simply  ceased. 
It  has  no  place  in  their  emotions  or  calculations.     Nor  can 
it  be  reasonably  questioned  that  most  men  by  an  assiduous 
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attendance  at  the  slaughter-house  could  acquii'e  a  similar 
indifference.  In  like  manner,  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
are  doubtless  a  very  real  and  important  form  of  suffering 
to  a  sensitive,  scrupulous,  and  vii-tuous  girl  who  has  com- 
mitted some  tiivial  act  of  levity  or  disobedience ;  but  to 
an  old  and  hardened  criminal  they  are  a  matter  of  the  most 
absolute  indifference. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  conceivable,  that  by  an  association 
of  ideas  men  might  acquii-e  a  feeling  that  would  cause  that 
which  would  naturally  be  painful  to  them  to  be  pleasurable, 
and  that  which  would  naturally  be  pleasurable  to  be  painful.' 
But  the  question  will  immediately  arise,  wliy  should  they  re- 
spect tliis  feeling  ?  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  in- 
ductive theory,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  duty.  Men 
enter  into  life  solely  desirous  of  seeking  their  own  happiness. 
The  whole  edifice  of  vii-tue  arises  from  the  observed  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  intimacy  of 
our  social  relations,  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  to  abstain 
from  some  courses  that  would  be  immediately  pleasurable  and 
to  pursue  others  that  are  immediately  the  reverse.  Self-in- 
terest is  the  one  ultimate  reason  for  virtue,  however  much 


'  At  the  same  time,  the  following  and  satisfactory.  .  .  .Butthepre- 

passage  contains,  I  think,  a  great  sumption  always  lies  on  the  other 

deal  of  wisdom  and  of  a  kind  pecu-  side  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the 

liarly  needed   in    England  at  the  origin  of  our  p;issioiKs,  and  of  the 

present  day  : — '  The  nature  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  human 

Bubject  furnishes  the  strongest  pre-  mind.     The  simplest  and  most  ob- 

Bumption    that   no    better   system  vious  cause  which  can  tliere  be  as- 

will  ever,   for   the   future,  bo  in-  signed    for    any    phenomenon,    is 

vented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  probably  the  true  one.  .  .  .    The 

origin  of  the  benevolent  from  the  iiirecti(jns  are  not  susceptible  of  ai:y 

selfish  affections,  and  reduce  all  the  injprossion  from  the  refinements  of 

various   emotions   of    the    human  reason  or  imagination  ;  and  it  is  al- 

mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity.     The  ways  found  that  a  vigorous  exertion 

case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species  of  the  latter  faculties,  necessanly, 

of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  from   the    narrow  aipacity  of  tiie 

an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity 

tofirstappearances,  has  been  found,  in  the    formt^r.' — Huiuf's  Enomry 

on  more  uccuvat^  scrutiny,   aolid  Concerning  Morals,  .Ajipt'ud.  II. 
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the  moral  cliemistry  of  Hartley  may  disguise  and  transform 
it.  Ought  or  ought  not,  means  nothing  more  than  the  pros- 
pect of  acquii'iiig  or  of  losing  pleasure.  The  fact  that  one 
line  of  conduct  promotes,  and  another  impairs  the  happiness  of 
others  is,  according  to  these  moralists,  in  the  last  analysis,  no 
reason  whatever  for  pursuing  the  former  or  avoiding  the 
latter,  unless  such  a  course  is  that  which  brings  us  the 
greatest  hapjoiness.  The  happiness  may  arise  from  the  action 
of  society  upon  ourselves,  or  from  our  own  naturally  benevo- 
lent disposition,  or,  again,  from  an  association  of  ideas,  which 
means  the  force  of  a  habit  we  have  formed,  but  in  any  case 
our  own  happiness  is  the  one  possible  or  conceivable  motive 
of  action.  If  this  be  a  true  picture  of  human  nature,  the 
reasonable  course  for  every  man  is  to  modify  his  disposition 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  attain  the  greatest  possil)le 
amount  of  enjoyment.  If  he  has  formed  an  association  of 
ideas,  or  contracted  a  habit  which  inflicts  more  pain  than  it 
prevents,  or  prevents  more  pleasure  than  it  aflfbrds,  his  reason- 
able course  is  to  dissolve  that  association,  to  destroy  that 
habit.  This  is  what  he  '  ought '  to  do  according  to  the  only 
meaning  that  word  can  possess  in  the  utilitarian  vocabulary. 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  justly  incur  the  charge  of  imprudence, 
which  is  the  only  charge  utilitarianism  can  consistently  bring 
against  vice. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  as  it  would  certa'nly  be 
in  the  power  of  a  man  of  a  temperament  such  as  I  have  lately 
desciibed,  to  quench  that  conscientious  feeling,  which  by  its 
painful  reproaches  prevents  him  from  pursuing  the  course 
that  would  be  most  conducive  to  his  tranquillity,  I  conceive 
to  be  self-evident.  And,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  conscience,  considered  apart  from  the 
course  of  action  it  prescribes,  is  not  the  cause  of  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  Its  reproaches  are  more  felt  than  its  ap- 
proval. The  self-cora})lacency  of  a  "Nirtuous  man  reflecting 
with  d alight  upon  his  own  exceeding  ment,  is  frequently 
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spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  moral  philosophers,'  but  is 
rarely  found  in  actual  life  where  the  most  tranquil  is  seldom 
the  most  perfect  nature,  where  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience 
increases  at  least  in  proportion  to  moral  growth,  and  where 
in  the  best  men  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  humility  is  always 
present  to  check  the  exuberance  of  self-gratulation. 

In  every  sound  system  of  morals  and  religion  the  motives 
of  virtue  become  more  powerful  the  more  the  mind  is  con- 
centrated upon  them.  It  is  when  they  are  lost  sight  of,  when 
they  are  obscured  by  passion,  unrealised  or  forgotten,  that 


'  '  The  pleasing  conscioxisness 
and  self-approbation  that  rise  up 
in  the  mind  of  a  virtiious  man,  ex- 
clusively of  any  direct,  explicit, 
consideration  of  advantage  likely 
lo  accrue  to  himself  from  his  pos 
Bpssion  of  those  good  qualities' 
(Hartley  On  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  493), 
form  a  theme  upon  which  moralists 
of  both  schools  are  fond  of  dilating, 
in  a  strain  that  reminds  one  irre- 
sistibly of  the  self-complacency  of 
a  famous  nursery  hero,  while  reflect- 
ing upon  his  own  merits  over  a 
Christmas-pie.  Thus  Adam  Smith 
says,  'The  man  who,  not  from 
frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper 
motives,  has  performed  a  generous 
action,  when  he  looks  forward  to 
those  whom  he  has  served,  feels 
himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of 
their  love  and  gratitude,  and  by 
sympathy  with  them,  of  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  all  mankind. 
And  when  he  looks  backward  to 
the  motive  from  which  he  acted, 
and  sun'cys  it  in  the  light  in  which 
the  indifferent  spectator  will  sur- 
vey it,  he  still  continues  to  enter 
into  it,  and  applauds  himself  by 
Hympathy  with  the  approbation  of 
this  supposed  impartial  judge.  In 
both  these  points  of  view,  his»  con- 


duct appears  to  him  every  way 
agreeable.  .  .  .  Misery  and  wretch- 
edness can  never  enter  the  breast 
in  which  dwells  complete  self-sa- 
tisfaction .' —  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, part  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  2;  part  ill. 
ch.  iii.  I  suspect  that  many  moral- 
ists confuse  the  self-gratulation 
which  they  suppose  a  ^'i^t^lous  man 
to  feel,  with  the  delight  a  religious 
man  experiences  from  the  sense  of 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
Deity.  But  these  two  feoliugs  are 
clearly  distinct,  and  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  that  the  lattei 
is  most  strongly  experienced  by  th* 
very  men  who  most  sincerely  dis- 
claim all  sense  of  merit.  'AVoro 
the  perfect  man  to  exist,'  said  that 
good  and  great  writer,  Archer 
Butler,  'he  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  know  it ;  for  the  highest 
stage  of  advancement  is  the  luwost 
descent  in  humility.'  At  all  events, 
the  reader  will  observe,  that  on 
utilitarian  principles  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  or  crimiuKl 
than  that  modest,  humble,  and 
diffident  spirit,  Mhich  diminishi-s 
the  pleasure  of  self-gratulation, 
one  of  the  highest  utilitarian  mo- 
tives to  virtue. 
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they  cease  bo  operate.     But  it  Is  a  peculiarity  of  the  utill- 
tariau  conception  of  vii'tue  that  it  is  wholly  unable  to  resist 
the  solvent  of  analysis,  and  that  the  more  the  mind  realises 
its  origin  and  its  nature,  the  more  its  influence  on  character 
must  decline.     The  pleasures  of  the  senses  will  always  defy 
the  force  of  analysis,  for   they   have  a  real  foundation   in 
our  being.     They  have  their  basis  in  the  eternal  nature  of 
thintrs.     But  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  practice  of 
vii-tue  rests,  according  to  this  school,  on  a  wholly  different 
basis.     It  is  the  result  of  casual  and  artificial  association,  of 
habit,  of  a  confusion  by  the  imagination  of  means  with  ends, 
of  a  certain  dignity  with  which  society  invests  qualities  or 
actions  that  are  useful  to  itself.     Just  in  proportion  as  this 
is  felt,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  separates  the  idea  of 
virtue  from  that  of  natural  excellence  and  obligation,  and 
realises  the  purely  artificial  character  of  the  connection,  just 
in  that  proportion  will  the  coercive  power  of  the  moi-al  motive 
be  destroyed.     The  utilitarian  rule  of  judging  actions  and 
dispositions  by  their  tendency  to  promote  or  diminish  hap- 
piness, or  the  maxim  of  Kant  that   man   should   always 
act  so  that  the  rule  of   his  conduct  might  be  adopted  as  a 
law  by  all  rational  beings,  may  be  very  useful  as  a  guide  in 
life;  but  in  order  that  they   should  acquii*e  moral  weight, 
it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  the  sense  of   moral  obligation, 
the  consciousness  that  duty,  when  discovered,  has  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  be  the  guiding  piinciple  of  our  lives.     And  it 
is  this  element  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  the  mere  arti- 
ficial association  of  ideas  can  never  furnish. 

If  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  enabled  him  to  accom- 
pany me  through  this  long  train  of  tedious  arguments,  he 
will,  I  think,  have  concluded  that  the  utilitarian  theory, 
though  undoubtedly  held  by  many  men  of  the  purest,  and 
by  some  men  of  almost  heroic  virtue,  would  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions  prove  subversive  of  morality,  and 
especially,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree,  unfavouiable  to 
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self-denial  and  to  heroism.  Even  if  it  explains  these,  it  faila 
to  justify  them,  and  conscience  being  traced  to  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  the  means  of  happiness  with  its  end,  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  solvent  of  criticism.  That  this 
theory  of  conscience  gives  a  true  or  adequate  description  of 
the  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  explain,  no  intuitive  moralist 
will  admit.  It  is  a  complete  though  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  business  of  the  moraKst  is  merely  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  certain  feelings  we  possess.  At  the  root  of  all 
morals  lies  an  intellectual  judgment  which  is  clearly  distinct 
from  liking  or  disliking,  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.  A 
man  who  has  injured  his  position  by  some  foolish  but  per- 
fectly innocent  act,  or  who  has  inadvertently  violated  some 
social  rule,  may  experience  an  emotion  of  self-reproach  or 
of  shame  quite  as  acute  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime. 
But  he  is  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  that  his  conduct 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  moral  reprobation,  that  the  grounds 
on  which  it  may  be  condemned  are  of  a  different  and  of 
a  lower  kind.  The  sense  of  obligation  and  of  legitimate 
supremacy,  which  is  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature 
of  conscience,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  nature,  is  wholly  unaccounted  for  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  To  say  that  a  certain  coui*se  of  conduct  is 
pleasing,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  pain  results  from  the 
weakening  of  feelings  that  impel  men  towards  it,  is  plainly 
different  from  what  men  mean  when  they  say  we  ought  to 
pursue  it.  The  virtue  of  Hartley  Ls,  in  its  last  analysis,  but 
a  disease  of  the  imagination.  It  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
society  than  avai'ice ;  but  it  is  formed  in  the  Siime  manner, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  dcgi*eo  of  binding  fbrce.^ 


'  Hartley  has  tried  in  one  place  mechanically  in  the  nianuer  I  have 

to   evade   this    conclusion    by   an  described,  does  not  invalidate  the 

appeal   to   the    doctrine    of    liiml  fact   that   it   is   intended  for  our 

causes.    He  says  that  the  fact  that  guide,    'for  all  the   things  which 

conscience  is  not  an  origiu.il  prin  have  evident  final  causos,  are  plain- 

ciple  of  oiu:  natuxo,  but  is  formed  ly   brought   about   bv  mochanicai 

D  2 
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Three  considerations  will  help  to  supply  an  answer  to 
tho  common  utilitarian  objection  that  to  speak  of  duty  as 
distinct  from  self-intere,st  is  unmeaning,  because  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  any  thing  when 
no  evil  consequences  would  result  to  us  from  not  doing  it. 
Rewards  and  punishments  it  may  be  answered  are  un- 
doubtedly necessary  to  enforce,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to 
constitute,  duty.  This  distinction,  whether  it  be  real  or 
not,  haa  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  appearing  self-evident 
to  all  who  are  not  philosophers.  Thus  when  a  party  of 
colonists  occui)y  a  new  territoiy  they  divide  the  unoccupied 
land  among  themselves,  and  they  murder,  or  employ  for  the 
gi-atification  of  their  lusts,  the  savage  inhabitants.  Both 
acts  are  done  with  perfect  impunity,  but  one  is  felt  to  be 
innocent  and  the  other  wrong.  A  lawful  govei-nment  appro- 
priates the  land  and  protects  the  aboriginals,  supporting  its 
enactments  by  penalties.  In  the  one  case  the  law  both 
creates  and  enforces  a  duty,  in  the  other  it  only  enforces  it. 
The  intuitive  moralist  simply  asserts  that  we  have  the  power 
of  perceiving  that  certain  courses  of  action  are  higher,  nobler, 

nicms  ; '  and  he  appeals  to  the  milk  regarded  as  an  original  principle  of 

in  the  breast,  •which  is  intended  for  our   nature,    or   as    a   product  of 

the  sustenance  of  the  young,  but  association?     Simply  this.     If  by 

■which  is  nevertheless  mechanically  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we 

produced.     {On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  are  subject  to  a  law  of  duty  which 

338-339.)    But   it  is   plain   that  is  different  from  and  higher  than 

this  mode  of  reasoning  would  jus-  our  interest,  a  man  who  violates 

tify  us  in  attributing  an  authori-  this  law  through   interested   mo- 

tative  character  to  any  habit — e.g.  tives,  is  deserving  of  reprobation. 

to  that  of  avarice — which   these  If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 

writers  assiure  us  is  in  the  manner  natural  law   of  duty,   and  if  the 

of  its  formation  an  exact  parallel  to  pursuit  of  our  interest  is  the  one 

conscience.     The  later  followers  of  original  principle  of  our  being,  no 

Hartley  certainly  cannot  be  accused  one  can  be  censured  "who  pursues 

of  any  excessive   predilection  for  it,  and  the  first  criterion  of  a  wise 

the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  yet  we  man  will  be  his  determination  to 

sometimes  find  them  asking  what  eradicate   every   habit    (conscien- 

great  difference  it  can  make  whe-  tious  or  otherwise)  which  impedes 

ther  (when  conscience  is  admitted  him  in  doing  so. 
by  both  parties  to  be  real)  it  is 
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and  better  than  others,  and  that  by  the  constitution  of  our 
being,  this  fact,  which  is  gencrically  distinct  from  the  prosj)ect 
of  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  may  and  ought  to  be  and  con- 
tinually is  a  motive  of  action.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  for  a 
man  to  prefer  the  lower  course,  and  in  this  case  we  say  he 
ifl  deserving  of  punishment,  and  if  he  remains  unpunLshcd 
we  say  that  it  is  unjust.  But  if  there  were  no  power  to 
reward  or  punish  liim,  his  acts  would  not  be  indifferent. 
They  would  still  be  intelligibly  described  as  essentially  base 
or  noble,  shameful  though  there  were  none  to  censure,  ad- 
mirable though  there  were  none  to  admire. 

That  men  have  the  p»ower  of  preferring  other  objects 
than  happinass  is  a  proposition  which  must  ultimately  be 
left  to  the  attestation  of  consciousness.  That  the  i)ursuit  of 
viitue,  however  much  happiness  may  eventually  follow  in 
its  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  example  of  this  preference, 
must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of  mankind  which 
has  invariably  regarded  a  virtuous  motive  as  generically 
(lifleront  from  an  interested  one.  And  indeed  even  when 
the  conflict  between  strong  passions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  does  not  exist  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  virtue  by  the  scale  of  enjoyment.  The  highest  nature  is 
rarely  the  happiest.  Petronius  Arbiter  was,  very  probably, 
a  happier  man  than  Marcus  Aurelius.  For  eighteen  centuries 
the  religious  instinct  of  Christendom  has  recognised  its  ideal 
in  the  form  of  a  *  Man  of  Sorrows.' 

Considerations  such  as  I  have  now  urged  lead  the  in- 
tuitive moralists  to  reject  the  principles  of  the  utilitarian. 
They  aclcnowledge  indeed  that  the  eiXv.ct  of  actions  upon  the 
happiness  of  mankind  forms  a  most  important  element  in 
determining  their  moral  quality,  but  they  maintain  that 
without  natui-al  moial  perceptions  we  never  should  have 
known  that  it  was  our  duty  to  seek  the  hai>pino.ss  of  man- 
kind when  it  diverged  from  our  own,  and  they  deny  that 
virtue  was  either  ori'rinallv  evolved  from  or  is  necesKirilv 
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Vroiwrtioncd   to    utility.      They   acknowledge   that  in   the 
exifltiug  condition  of  society  there  ia  at  least  a  general  coin- 
cidence between  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  prosperity,  but 
tliey  contend  that  the  obligation  of  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  conceiTable  convulsion  of  affairs  could  destroy  it, 
and  that  it  would  continue  even  if  the  government  of  the 
world  belonged  to  supreme  malice  instead  of  supreme  bene- 
volence.    Virtue,  they  beKeve,  is  something  more  than  ^, 
calculation  or  a  habit.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  fun- 
damental principles  reversed.     Notwithstanding  the  strong 
tendency  to  confuse  cognate  feelings,  the  sense  of  duty  and 
the  sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the  appre- 
hension of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act.     Our  respect  for  a 
gallant  but  dangerous   enemy,  our  contempt  for  a  useful 
traitor,  our  care  in  the  last  moments  of  life  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  survive  us,  our  clear  distinction  between  inten- 
tional and  unintentional  injuries,  and  between  the  conscious- 
ness  of  imprudence   and   the   consciousness   of   guilt,   our 
conviction  that  the   pursuit  of  interest   should  always   be 
checked   by   a  sense   of  duty,  and   that  selfish  and  moral 
motives  are  so  essentially  opposed,  that  the  presence  of  the 
foimer  necessarily  weakens  the   latter,  our  indignation  at 
those  who  when  honoiu*  or  gratitude  call  them  to  sacrifice 
their  interests  pause  to  calculate  remote  consequences,  the 
feeling  of  remorse  which  differs  from  every  other  emotion  of 
our  nature — in  a  word,  the  univei-sal,  unstudied  sentiments 
of  mankind  all  concur  in  leading  us  to  separate  widely  our 
virtuous  aflections  from  our  selfish  ones.     Just  as  pleasure 
and  pain  are  ultimate  gi'ounds  of  action,  and  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  we  should  seek  the  former  and   avoid   the 
latter,  except  that  it  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that 
we  should  do  so,  so  we  are  conscious  that  the  words  right 
and  wrong  express  ultimate  intelligible  motives,  that  these 
motives  are  generically  different  from  the  others,  that  they  are 
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of  ft  higher  order,  and  that  they  caiTy  witli  them  a  munc  of 
obligation.  Any  scheme  of  morals  that  omits  these  facts 
fails  to  give  an  accurate  and  adequate  description  of  the 
states  of  fcelinf]r  which  consciousnCvSS  leveals.  The  con- 
sciences  of  men  in  eveiy  age  would  have  echoed  the  asseition 
of  Cicero  that  to  sacrifice  pleasure  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
any  form  or  modification  of  pleasure  in  return,  no  more 
answers  to  our  idea  of  virtue,  than  to  lend  money  at  interest 
to  our  idea  of  charity.  The  conception  of  pure  disinterested- 
ness is  presupposed  in  our  estimates  of  virtue.  It  is  the 
root  of  all  the  emotions  with  which  we  contemplate  acts  of 
heroism.  We  feel  that  man  is  capable  of  pursuing  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  although  pain  and  disaster  and  mental 
Buffering  and  an  early  death  be  the  consequence,  and  although 
no  prospect  of  future  reward  lighten  upon  his  tomb.  This 
is  the  highest  prerogative  of  our  being,  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  human  nature  and  the  divine. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  arguments  in  its  support,  the 
utilitarian  school  owes  much  of  its  influence  to  some  vei'V 
|K)werful  moral  and  intellectual  predispositions  in  its  favour — 
the  first,  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine,  consisting  of  the 
tendency  manifested  in  certain  conditions  of  society  towards 
the  qualities  it  is  most  calculated  to  produce,  and  the  second 
of  the  almost  iiTesistible  attraction  which  unity  and  precision 
exercise  on  many  minds.  It  was  this  desire  to  simplify 
human  nature,  by  reducing  its  various  faculties  and  com- 
plex oi^erations  to  a  single  principle  or  process,  that  gave  its 
great  popularity  to  the  sensational  school  of  the  last  century. 
It  led  most  metaphysicians  of  that  school  to  deny  the  duality 
of  human  nature.  It  led  Bonnet  and  Condillac  to  propose 
an  animated  statue,  endowed  with  the  five  senses  as  chamiels 
of  ideas,  and  with  faculties  exclusively  employed  in  trans- 
forming the  products  of  sensation,  as  a  j>erfect  reprcsentiitive 
of  humanity.  It  led  Ilelv^tius  to  assert  that  the  original 
fttcultiea  of  all  men  were  precisely  the  same,  all  the  diflerence 
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Ixrtwccn  what  we  call  geiiius  and  what  wo  call  stupidity 
arising  from  diflferences  of  circumstances,  and  all  the  difference 
between  men  and  animals  arising  mainly  from  the  structure 
of  the  human  hand  In  morals,  theories  of  unification  are 
peculiarly  plausible,  and  I  think  peculiarly  dangero\is,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  interaction  of  our  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  many  transformations  that  each  can  undergo,  there  are 
few  affections  that  might  not  under  some  conceivable  circum- 
stances become  the  parents  of  every  other.  When  Hobbes, 
in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  self-interest,  contended  that 
*  Pity  is  but  the  imagination  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves, 
produced  by  the  sense  of  another  man's  calamity  ;'*  when 
Hutcheson,  in  the  name  of  the  pliilosophy  of  benevolence, 
argued  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  that  it  impels  us  to 
v-iolence  towards  others,  and  weakens  our  capacity  for  doing 
them  good ;  ^  when  other  moralists  defending  the  excellence 
of  our  nature  maintained  that  compassion  is  so  emphatically 
the  highest  of  our  pleasures  that  a  desire  of  gratifying  it  is 
the  cause  of  our  acts  of  barbarity ;  ^  each  of  these  theories, 


'  On  Human  Nature,  chap.  ix.  made  it  one  of  the  rules  of  his  life 

§  10.  to  avoid  everything  that  could  sug- 

'  Enquiry  concerning  Good  and  gest  painful  ideas.     Hobbes  makes 

Evil.  the   following  very   characteristic 

■  This  theory  is  noticed  by  comments  on  some  famous  lines  of 
Hutcheson,  and  a  writer  in  the  Lucretius:  'From  what  passion 
Spectator  (No.  436)  suggests  that  proceedeth  it  that  men  take  plea- 
it  may  explain  the  attraction  of  sure  to  behold  from  the  shore  the 
prize-fights.  The  case  of  the  plea-  danger  of  those  that  are  at  sea  in 
sure  derived  from  fictitious  sorrow  a  tempest  or  in  fight,  or  from  a  safe 
is  a  distinct  question,  and  has  been  castle  to  behold  two  armies  charge 
admirably  treated  in  Lord  Kames'  one  another  in  the  field  ?  It  is 
Easays  on  Morality.  Bishop  Butler  certainly  in  the  whole  sum  joy, 
notices  {Second  Sermon  on  Corwpaz-  else  men  would  never  flock  to  such 
«iow),  that  it  is  possible  for  the  a  spectacle.  Nevertheless,  there 
very  intensity  of  a  feeling  of  com-  is  both  joy  and  grief,  for  as  there 
passion  to  divert  men  from  charity  is  novelty  and  remembrance  of  our 
by  making  them '  industriously  turn  o^vvn  security  present,  which  is  de- 
away  from  the  miserable ; '  and  it  light,  so  there  is  also  pity,  which 
is  well  known  that  Goethe,  on  is  grief.  But  the  delight  is  so  far 
account  of  this  very  susceptibility,  predominant  that  men  usually  ar« 
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extravRgant  as  it  is,  contains  a  germ  of  undoubted  jjsycho- 
lo^cal  truth.  It  is  true  that  a  mind  intensely  apprehensive 
of  future  calamitiea  would  on  that  account  receive  a  shock  at 
the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  others.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
keen  and  absorbing  sentiment  of  benevolence  would  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  divert  men  from  any  habit  that  impaired 
their  power  of  gratifying  it.  It  is  true  that  compassion  in- 
volves a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  and  conceivable  that 
that  pleasure  might  be  so  intensified  that  we  might  seek  it 
by  a  crime.  The  error  in  these  theories  is  not  that  they 
exaggerate  the  possil)le  efficacy  of  the  motives,  but  that 
they  exaggerate  tlieir  actual  intensity  in  human  nature  and 
dcscnbe  falsely  the  process  by  which  the  results  they  seek  to 
explain  have  been  arrived  at.  The  function  of  observation 
in  moral  philosophy  is  not  simply  to  attest  the  moral  senti- 
ments we  possess,  leaving  it  to  the  reason  to  determine 
deductively  how  they  may  have  been  formed  ;  it  is  rather  to 
follow  them  through  all  the  stages  of  their  formation. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  term   inductive,  like 
most  others  that  are  employed  in  moral  philosophy,  may  give 


content  in  such  a  ca«5e  to  he  spec-  which  the  damned  undergo  mipht 
tators  of  the  misery  of  their  seem  to  detract  from  the  happiness 
friends.*  {On  Ifuman  Nature,  ch.  ix.  of  the  blessed  through  pity  and 
§  19.)  Good  Christians,  according  commiseration,  yet  under  another, 
to  some  theologians,  are  expected  a  nearer  and  much  more  affecting 
to  enjoy  this  pleasure  in  great  consideration,  viz.  that  all  this  is 
perfection  in  heaven.  'We  may  the  misery  they  themselves  were 
believe  in  the  next  world  also  the  often  exposed  to  and  in  danger  of 
goodness  as  well  as  the  happiness  incurring,  why  may  not  the  sense 
of  the  blest  will  be  confirme<l  and  of  their  own  escape  so  far  overcome 
advanced  by  reflections  naturally  the  sense  of  anotlier's  ruin  as  quite 
arising  from  the  view  of  the  misery  to  extinguish  the  pain  that  usually 
wliich  some  shall  undergo,  which  attends  the  idea  of  it,  and  even 
seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  the  render  it  productive  of  some  real 
creation  of  those  beings  who  shall  liappincss?  To  this  purpose,  Lu- 
be finally  miserable,  and  for  the  cretins'  Suave  innri,'  etc.  {Lawn 
continuation  of  them  in  their  mi-  votes  to  his  IVanslation  of  Kitty's 
sorable  existence  ....  though  in  Origin  of  Evil,  pp.  477,  479.) 
Olio  respect  the  view  of  the  misery 
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rise  to  serious  miaconception.  It  is  properly  applied  to  those 
moralists  who,  disbelieving  the  existence  of  any  moral  sense 
or  faculty  revealing  to  us  wha,t  is  right  and  wrong,  maintain 
that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  is  simply  our  experience  of  the 
tendency  of  different  lines  of  conduct  to  promote  or  impair 
true  hap})iness.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  ima- 
gined that  inductive  moralists  alone  think  that  it  is  by  in- 
duction or  experience  that  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  com- 
plete mistake.  The  basis  of  morals  is  a  distinct  question  from 
the  basis  of  theories  of  morals.  Those  who  maintain  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
assume  this  proposition  as  a  first  principle  of  their  arguments, 
but  they  arrive  at  it  by  a  process  of  induction  quite  as  severe 
as  any  that  can  be  employed  by  their  opponents.'  They  ex- 
amine, analyse,  and  classify  their  existing  moral  feelings, 
ascertain  ia  what  respects  those  feelings  agree  with  or  diffei 
from  others,  trace  them  through  their  various  phases,  and 
only  assign  them  to  a  special  faculty  when  they  think  they 
have  shown  them  to  be  incapable  of  resolution,  and  gene- 
rically  different  from  all  others.^ 


'  See  e.g.  Reid's  Essays  on  the  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  or 

Active  Powers,  essay  iii.  ch.  v.  faculty,  or  of  first  principles,  inca- 

^  The   error  I  have  traced   in  pable  of  resolution ;  and  he  enters 

this  paragraph  will  be  found  run-  into  a  learned    enquiry   into   the 

ning  through  a  great  part  of  what  causes  which   made  it  impossible 

Mr.    Buckle     has    written     upon  for   Scotch  writers   to    pursue    or 

morals — I  think  the  weakest  por-  appreciate  the   inductive   method, 

tion  of  his  great  work.     See,  for  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  view 

example,  an  elaborate  confusion  on  with   the   language   of  one,   who, 

the  subject,  History  of  Civilisation,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his 

vol.  ii.  p.  429.     Mr.  Buckle  main-  original  t-peculations,  is,  I  conceive, 

tains  that  all  the  philosophers  of  among  the  very  ablest  philosophical 

what    is    commonly     called    '  the  critics    of    the    present    centurj'. 

Scotch  school '  (a  school  founded  by  '  Les    philosophes   ^cossais   adop- 

the   Irishman   Hutcheson,  and  to  tferent  les  proc^d^s  que  Bacon  avait 

which    Hume   does    not    belong),  recommand6  d'appliquer  a  I'^tude 

were  incapable  of   inductive   rea-  du  monde  physique,  et  les  trans- 

soning,  because    they  maintained  port^rent  dans  I'^tude  du   monde 
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'ITiw  Heparation  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  faculty. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  the  term  as  implying  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  organ,  beaiing  to  the  mind  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  a  limb  to  the  body.  But  of  the  existence  of  such 
organs,  and  of  the  propriety  of  such  material  imageiy,  we 
know  nothing.  Perceiving  in  oui'selves  a  will,  and  a  crowd 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena  that  seem  wholly 
different  from  the  properties  of  matter,  we  infer  the  exi.stence 
of  an  immaterial  substance  which  wills,  thinks,  and  feels,  and 
can  classify  its  own  operations  with  considei*able  precision. 
The  term  faculty  is  simply  an  expression  of  classification. 
if  we  say  that  the  moral  faculty  differe  from  the  rcsthetic 
faculty,  we  can  only  mean  that  the  mind  forms  cei-tain  judg- 
ments of  moral  excellence,  and  also  cei*tain  judgments  of 
beauty,  and  that  these  two  mental  processes  are  clearly  dis- 
tinct. To  ask  to  what  part  of  oiir  nature  moral  perceptions 
Bhould  be  attributexi,  is  only  to  ask  to  what  train  of  mental 
phenomena  they  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

If  this  simple,  but  often  neglected,  consideration  be  borne 


moral,     lis  firent  voir  que  I'in-Iuc-  rait    it   robfscrvation    serait    aussi 

tion   baconieuiu;,  c'ebt-a-dire,   Tin-  Bt6rile  que  cello  qui  s'amuserait  a 

duction  pr^cid^e  d'une  observatiou  construire    dcs    hypotheses     sans 

scrupuleuse  des  ph6nom&nes,  est  en  avoir     prealablement     observe.' — 

philosophie  comnie  en  physique  la  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Pliilos.    Morale 

s>eule  m^thodo  legitime.     C'est  un  au  xviii""  Si^clo,  Tome  4,  p.  1-4-16. 

de  leurs  titres  les  plus  honorables  Dtigald  Stewart  had  said  much  the 

d'avoir  inmst^  sur  cette  d^monstnt-  sjime  tiling,  l)ut  he  was  a  Scotch - 

tiou,    et   d'avoir   on   m6mo   tomps  man,  and   therefore,  according  to 

joint  I'exemplo  au  pr^copto.  .  .    .  Mr.   Burklo  (Iliiff.   of  Civ.   ii.  pp. 

11   est  vrai  quo  le  zMe  dcs  philo-  485-86),  incapable  of  undorstand- 

Hophes  ^cossais  en  favour  de  la  m6-  hiix  Mhat  imiuction  was.      I  m.-w 

tho(^Ie  d'observalion  leur  a  presque  add  that  one  of  tlio  piincipalobjeo- 

fait    d^paKser    lo    but.       lis    otit  tions    M.     Cousin    makes   acrainst 

inclind  a  rcnfermer  la  p.sycholopie  Locko  is,  that  he  investigated  the 

dans  la  di-scription  minutiouse  et  ori«;in  of  our  ideas  before  analysing 

continuollo  dophinonienos  do  I'Amo  minutely  their  naturt\and  the  pnv 

sans  r^fl^chir  assez  quo  cotte  do-  priety  of  this  method  is  one  of  the 

Bt^ription  doit  faire  place  a  I'induc-  points  on  which  ISIr.  Mill  (A'ja;;»t- 

tion  et  au   raisonnement  d^ductif,  nation  of  Sir  W.  llatuHton)  is  at 

et  qu'une  philosophie  qui  se  borne-  issue  with  M.  Cousir. 
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in  mind,  the  apparent  discordance  of  intuitive  moralists  will 
appear  less  profound  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
for  each  section  merely  elucidates  some  one  chai-acteiistic  of 
moral  judgments.  Thus  Butler  insists  upon  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation that  is  involved  in  them,  contends  that  tliis  separates 
them  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  assigns  them  in  conse- 
quence to  a  special  faculty  of  supreme  authority  called  con- 
science. Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers  were  especi- 
allv  struck  by  their  sympathetic  character.  We  are  naturally 
attracted  by  humanity,  and  repelled  by  cruelty,  and  this 
instinctive,  unreasoning  sentiment  constitutes,  according  to 
tliese  moralists,  the  difiference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Cudworth,  however,  the  English  precursor  of  Kant,  had  al- 
ready anticipated,  and  later  metaphysicians  have  more  fully 
exhibited,  the  inadequacy  of  such  an  analysis.  Justice,  huma- 
nity, vei-acity,  and  kindred  virtues  not  merely  have  the  power 
of  attracting  us,  we  have  also  an  intellectual  perception  that 
they  are  essentially  and  immutably  good,  that  their  nature 
does  not  depend  upon,  and  is  not  relative  to,  our  constitutions ; 
that  it  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  they  should  ever  be 
vices,  and  their  opposites,  virtues.  They  are,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  intuitions  of  the  reason.  Clarke,  developing  the  same 
rational  school,  and  following  iii  the  steps  of  those  moralists 
who  regard  our  nature  as  a  liierarchy  of  powers  or  faculties, 
with  different  degi-ees  of  dignity,  and  an  appropriate  order  of 
supremacy  and  subordination,  maintained  that  vii'tue  con- 
sisted in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things.  Wollaston 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  truth,  and  Hutcheson  to  benevo- 
lence, which  he  maintained  is  recognised  and  approved  by 
what  his  respect  for  the  philosophy  of  Locke  induced  him  to 
call  '  a  moral  sense,'  but  what  Shaftesbury  had  regarded  as 
a  moral  *  taste.'  The  pleasure  attending  the  gratification  of 
this  taste,  according  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry  More,  is  the 
motive  to  viitue.  The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  or  faculty 
was  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  Reid.     Hume  maintained  tlmt 
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the  peculiar  quality  of  virtue  is  its  utility,  but  that  our 
aifections  are  purely  disinterested,  and  that  we  arrive  at 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  vii-tuous  by  a  moral  sense  implanted 
in  our  nature,  wldch  leads  us  instinctively  to  approve  of  all 
acts  that  are  beneficial  to  othera.  Expanding  a  pregnant 
hint  which  liad  been  thrown  out  by  Butler,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  union  of  the  schools  of  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury, 
by  ui-ging  that  our  moral  decisions  are  not  simple,  but  com- 
plex, containing  both  a  judgment  of  the  reason,  and  an  emo- 
tion of  the  heart.  This  fact  lias  been  elucidated  still  further 
by  later  writers,  who  have  observed  that  these  two  elements 
apply  in  varying  degrees  to  different  kinds  of  virtue.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Kames,  our  intellectual  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  most  strictly  to  vii-tues  like  justice  or  veracity, 
which  are  of  what  is  called  *  perfect  obligation,'  or,  in  other 
words,  ai'e  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  violation  is  a  distinct 
Clime,  wliile  the  emotion  of  attraction  or  affection  is  shown 
most  strongly  towaixls  vii'tues  of  imperfect  obligation,  like 
benevolence  or  chaiity.  Tike  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Kames  notices  the  analogies  between  our  moral  and 
aisthetical  judgments. 

These  last  analogies  open  out  a  region  of  thought 
widely  different  from  that  we  have  been  traversing.  The 
close  coimection  between  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been 
always  felt,  so  much  so,  that  both  were  in  Greek  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  moral 
be^iuty  was  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  which  all  visible 
beauty  is  only  the  shadow  or  the  image.  AVe  all  feel  that 
there  is  a  strict  propriety  in  the  term  moi-al  beauty.  We  feel 
that  there  are  different  forms  of  beauty  which  have  a  natural 
corrcHj)ondence  to  different  moral  qualities,  and  much  of  the 
charm  of  poetry  and  elo(juence  rests  upon  this  harmony. 
We  feel  that  we  have  a  direct,  immediate,  intuitive  percep- 
tion that  some  objects,  such  as  the  sky  above  us,  are  beauti- 
ftil,  that  this  perception  of  beauty  is  totally  different,  and 
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could  not  ]>ossibly  bo  deiived,  from  a  perception  of  theii 
utility,  and  that  it  henv^  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
the  instantaneous  and  unreasoning  admiration  elicited  by  a 
generous  or  heroic  a<;tion.  We  perceive  too,  if  we  examine 
with  care  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  that  an  sesthetical 
judt^ment  includes  an  intuition  or  intellectual  perception, 
and  an  emotion  of  attraction  or  admiration,  very  similar  to 
those  which  compose  a  moral  judgment.  The  very  idea  of 
beiiuty  again  implies  that  it  should  be  admired,  as  the  idea 
of  happiness  implies  that  it  should  be  desii-ed,  and  the  idea  of 
duty  that  it  should  be  performed.  There  is  also  a  striking 
correspondence  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  iinifonnity 
we  can  in  each  case  discover.  That  there  is  a  difference 
between  right  and  ^vrong,  and  between  beauty  and  ugliness, 
are  both  propositions  which  are  universally  felt.  That  right 
is  better  than  wrong,  and  beauty  than  ugliness,  are  equally 
unquestioned.  When  we  go  further,  and  attempt  to  define 
the  nature  of  these  qualities,  we  are  met  indeed  by  great 
diversities  of  detail,  but  by  a  far  larger  amount  of  substantial 
unity.  Poems  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Psalms,  springing  in  the 
most  dissimilar  quarters,  have  commanded  the  admimtion  of 
men,  through  all  the  changes  of  some  3,000  years.  The  charm 
of  music,  the  harmony  of  the  female  countenance,  the  majesty 
of  the  starry  sky,  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  mountain,  the  gentler 
beauties  of  the  murmuring  stream  or  of  the  twilight  shades, 
were  felt,  as  they  are  felt  now,  when  the  imagination  of  the 
infant  world  first  embodied  itself  in  written  words.  And 
in  the  same  way  types  of  heroism,  and  of  vii-tue,  descending 
from  the  remotest  ages,  command  the  admiiution  of  man- 
kind. We  can  sympathise  with  the  emotions  of  praise  or 
blame  revealed  in  the  earKest  historians,  and  the  most  ancient 
moralists  strike  a  responsive  chord  iii  every  heart.  The 
broad  lines  remain  unchanged.  No  one  ever  contended  that 
justice  was  a  vice  or  injustice  a  virtue;  or  that  a  summer 
sunset  was  a  repulsive  object,  or  that  the  sores  upon  a  human 
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Iwily  wert)  beautiful.  Always,  too,  the  objects  of  aesthetical 
admiration  wero  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful,  wliich  in  ethics  have  theii*  manifest  counter- 
parts in  the  heroic  and  the  amiable. 

If,  again,  we  examine  the  undoubted  diversities  that  exist 
in  judgments  of  vii-tue  and  of  beauty,  we  soon  discover  that 
ill  each  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  to  be  asciibed  to 
the  different  degrees  of  civilifiation.  The  moral  standard 
changes  within  certain  limits,  and  according  to  a  regular 
process  with  the  evolutions  of  society.  There  are  virtues 
very  highly  estimated  in  a  rude  civilisation  which  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  in  an  organised  society,  while  con- 
versely, viitues  that  weie  deemed  secondary  in  the  first  bo- 
come  primary  in  the  other.  There  are  even  vii-tues  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  but  highly  cultivated  minds  to  recog- 
nise. Questions  of  vii-tue  and  vice,  such  as  the  difference 
between  humanity  and  barbarity,  or  between  temperance  and 
intem{)erance,  are  sometimes  merely  questions  of  degree,  and 
the  standard  at  one  stage  of  civilisation  may  be  much  higher 
than  at  another.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  steady  modification 
of  tastes,  while  a  recognition  of  the  broad  features  of  beauty 
remains  unchanged,  accoDH)anies  advancing  civilisation.  The 
preference  of  gaudy  to  subdued  tints,  of  colour  to  form,  of  a 
floiid  to  a  chaste  style,  of  convnlsive  attitudes,  gigantic 
figures,  and  strong  emotions,  may  be  looked  for  with  con- 
siderable confidence  in  an  unrnstructed  people.  The  refining 
iuiluence  of  cultivation  is  in  no  sphere  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  canons  of  taste  it  produces,  and  there  are  few  better 
measures  of  the  civilisation  of  a  people  than  the  conceptions 
of  beauty  it  forms,  the  type  or  ideal  it  endeavours  to  realise. 

Many  diversities,  however,  both  of  moral  and  ajstheticAl 
judgments,  may  be  traced  to  accidental  causes.  Some  one 
who  is  gi-eatly  admired,  or  who  possesses  great  influence,  is 
distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  apj)carance,  or  introduces 
some    pecniliarity  cf   dres.s.       lie    will    soon    find   countlfss 
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imiUnioi-a.  GracUially  tlic  natural  sense  of  beauty  will  be- 
come vitiated;  the  eye  and  the  taste  will  adjust  themselves 
to  a  false  and  artificial  standard,  and  men  will  at  last  judge 
according  to  it  with  the  most  absolute  spontaneity.  In  the 
.same  way,  if  any  accidental  circumstance  has  elevated  an 
indifferent  action  to  peculiar  honour,  if  a  religious  system 
enforces  it  as  a  virtue  or  brands  it  as  a  vice,  the  consciences 
of  men  will  after  a  time  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sen- 
tence, and  an  appeal  to  a  wider  than  a  local  tribunal  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  error.  Every  nation,  again,  from  its 
peculiar  circumstances  and  position,  tends  to  some  particular 
t}'pe,  both  of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  and  it  naturally  extols 
its  national  type  beyond  all  others.  The  vii-tues  of  a  small 
poor  nation,  living  among  barren  mountains,  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies,  and  maintaining  its  independence  only  by 
the  most  inflexible  discipline,  watchfulness,  and  courage,  will 
be  in  some  degree  different  from  those  of  a  rich  people  re- 
moved from  all  fear  of  invasion  and  placed  in  the  centre  of 
commerce.  The  former  will  look  with  a  very  lenient  eye  on 
acts  of  barbarity  or  treachery,  which  to  the  latter  would 
appear  unspeakably  horrible,  and  will  value  very  highly 
certain  virtues  of  discipline  which  the  other  will  compara- 
tively neglect.  So,  too,  the  conceptions  of  beauty  foi*med  by 
a  nation  of  negroes  will  be  different  f^om  those  formed  by  a 
nation  of  whites ;  ^  the  splendour  ot  a  tropical  sky  or  the 
savage  grandeur  of  a  northern  ocean,  the  aspect  of  great 
mountains  or  of  wide  plains,  will  not  only  supply  nations  with 
present  images  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  but  will  also  contri- 
bute to  form  their  standard  and  affect  their  judgments. 
Local  customs  or  observances  become  so  interwoven  with 
our  earliest  recollections,  that  we  at  last  regard  them  as  es- 


'  M.  Ch.  Comte,  in   his   very  which  different  nations  have  made 
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curious  collection  of  instances  in  beauty. 
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Bcntiallj  venerable,  and  even  in  the  most  trivial  mattcra  it 
requires  a  certain  efToi-t  to  dissolve  the  association.     Tlicie 
was  much  wiadom  as  well  as  much  wit  in  the  picture  of  the 
novelist  who  described  the  English  footman's  cont<?mpt  for 
the  uniforms  of  the  French,  'blue  being  altogether  ridiculous 
for  regimentals,  except  in  the  blue  guards  and  artillery  ; ' 
and  I  suppose  there  are  few   Englishmen  into  whoso  first 
confused  impression  of  France  there  doas  not  enter  a  half- 
instinctive  feeling   of  repugnance    caused  by  the   ferocious 
appearance  of  a  peasantry  who  are  all  dressed  like  butchers.' 
It  has  been  said  "^  that  '  the  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  taste, 
do  not  lead  to  action,  but  termijiate  in  delightful  contem- 
plation, which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction  between 
them  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  in  some  points  of 
view  they  may  doubtless  be  likened.*     This  position  I  con- 
ceive to  be  altogether  untenable.     Our  aesthetical  judgment  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  preference.     It  leads  us  to  prefer  one  class 
of  objects  to  another,  and  whenever  other  things  are  equal, 
becomes  a  ground  for  action.      In  choosing  the  persons  witli 
whom  we  live,  the  neighbourhood  we  inhabit,  the  objects 
that  suiTOund  us,  we  prefer  that  which  is  beautiful  to  that 
which  is  the  reverse,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  choice  be- 
tween beauty  and  deformity  is  in  question,  and  no  counter- 
acting motive  intervenes,  we  choose  the  former,  and  avoid 
the  latter.     There  are  no  doubt  innumerable  events  in  life  in 
which  this  question   does  not  arise,  but  there  are  also  very 
many  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a  moral 
judgment.     We  say  a  man  ia  actuated  by  strong  moral  prin- 
ciple who  chooses  according  to    its  dictates  in   every  case 
involving  a  moral  judgment  that  comes  naturally  before  him, 


'  •  How    particularly   fine    tho  sound  that  puts  ynn  in  mind   of 
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and  who  in  obedionco  to  its  impulse  pursues  special  courses 
of  action.  Corrcs})Oudmg  propositions  may  be  miiintained 
with  perfect  truth  concerning  our  sense  of  beauty.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  strength  does  it  guide  our  course  in  ordinary 
life,  and  determine  our  peculiar  pursuits.  We  may  indeed 
sacrifice  our  sense  of  material  beauty  to  considerations  of 
utility  with  much  more  alacrity  than  our  sense  of  moral 
beauty ;  we  may  consent  to  build  a  shapeless  house  sooner 
than  to  commit  a  dishonourable  action,  but  we  cannot  volun- 
tiirily  choose  that  which  is  simply  deformed,  rather  than  that 
which  is  beautiful,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pain,  and  a 
pain  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  school  of  Hartley,  is  the 
precise  definition  of  conscience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
conceive  men  with  a  sense  of  beauty  so  strong  that  they 
would  die  rather  than  outrage  it. 

Consideiing  all  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
moralists  should  have  regarded  moral  excellence  as  simply 
the  highest  form  of  beauty,  and  moral  cultivation  as  the 
supreme  refinement  of  taste.  But  although  this  manner  of 
regarding  it  is,  as  I  think,  far  more  plausible  than  the  theoiy 
which  lesolves  virtue  into  utility,  although  the  Greek  moral- 
ists and  the  school  of  Shaftesbiuy  have  abundantly  proved 
that  there  is  an  extremely  close  connection  between  tnese 
orders  of  ideas,  there  are  two  considerations  which  appear  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  this  theory.  We  are  clearly  conscious 
of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  '  beautiful '  to  virtues 
such  as  charity,  reverence,  or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply 
it  with  the  same  propriety  to  duties  of  perfect  obligation, 
such  as  veracity  or  integrity.  The  s^nse  of  beauty  and  the 
affection  that  follows  it  attach  themselves  rather  to  modes  of 
enthusiasm  and  feeling  than  to  the  course  of  simple  duty 
which  constitutes  a  merely  truthful  and  upright  man.*  Be- 
sides this,  as  the  Stoics  and  Butler  have  shown,  the  position 


•  Lord  Karnes'  Essat/s  on  Morality  (1st  edition),  pp.  55-56< 
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of  conscience  in  our  nature  is  wholly  unique,  ;ind  clearly 
eeparatea  morals  from  a  study  of  the  beautiful.  While  each 
of  our  Senses  or  apj)etite9  has  a  restricted  sphere  of  operation, 
it  Ls  the  function  of  conscience  to  survey  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  our  beini^,  and  assign  limits  to  the  gratification  of  all 
our  various  passions  and  desires.  Differing  not  in  degree, 
but  in  kind  from  the  other  principles  of  our  nature,  we  feel 
that  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  opposed  to  it  may  be  intel- 
ligibly described  as  unnatural,  even  when  in  accordance  with 
our  most  natural  ap})etites,  for  to  conscience  is  assigned  the 
prerogative  of  both  judging  and  restraining  them  all.  lis 
power  may  be  insignificant,  but  its  title  is  undisputed,  and 
'if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the  world.'' 
It  is  this  faculty,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  all  appetites, 
passions,  and  tastes,  that  makes  virtue  the  supreme  law  of 
life,  and  adds  an  imperative  character  to  the  feeling  of  attrac- 
tion it  inspLies.  It  is  this  which  was  described  by  Cicero  as 
the  God  ruling  within  us ;  by  the  Stoics  as  the  sovereignty 
of  reason  ;  by  St.  Paul  as  the  law  of  nature ;  by  Butler  as  the 
Bupremacy  of  conscience. 

The  distinction  of  different  parts  of  oui*  nature,  as  higher 
or  lower,  which  appears  in  the  foregoijig  reasoning,  and 
which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  intuitive  system 
of  morals,  is  one  that  can  only  be  defended  by  the  way  of 
illustrations.  A  writer  can  only  select  cases  in  which  such 
distinctions  seem  most  apparent,  and  leave  them  to  the 
feelings  of  his  reader.  A  few  examples  "svill,  I  hope,  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  even  in  our  pleasures,  we  are  not  simply 
determined  by  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  kind,  which  may  be  reasonably  desciibed  by  the 
epithets,  higher  or  lower. 

If  we  suppose  a  being  from  another  si)hcre,  who  deiived 
hia  conceptions  from  a  purely  rational  process,  without  the 


See  Butler  B  2'hree  Sirmons  on  Human  Nature,  and  the  preface. 
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intervention  of  tlio  senses,  to  descend  to  our  world,  and  ic 
enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature,  I  imagine  there 
are  few  points  that  would  strike  him  as  more  anomalous,  or 
which  he  would  be  more  absolutely  unable  to  realise,  than 
the  different  estimates  in  which  men  hold  the  pleasures 
derived  from  the  two  senses  of  tasting  and  hearing.  Under 
the  first  is  comprised  the  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  action 
of  certain  kinds  of  food  upon  the  palate.  Under  the  second 
the  charm  of  music.  Each  of  these  forms  of  pleasure  is 
natural,  each  can  be  greatly  heightened  by  cultivation,  in 
each  case  the  pleasure  may  be  vivid,  but  is  very  transient, 
and  in  neither  case  do  evil  consequences  necessarily  ensue. 
Yet  with  so  many  undoubted  points  of  resemblance,  when 
we  turn  to  the  actual  world,  we  find  the  difierence  between 
these  two  orders  of  pleasure  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  com- 
parison seems  absolutely  ludicrous.  In  what  then  does  this 
difference  consist?  Not,  surely,  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  enjoyment  derived  from  music,  for  in  many  cases  this 
superiority  does  not  exist.  ^  We  are  all  conscious  that  in  our 
comparison  of  these  pleasures,  there  is  an  element  distinct 
from  any  consideration  of  their  intensity,  duration,  or  con- 
sequences. We  naturally  attach  a  faint  notion  of  shame  to 
the  one,  while  we  as  naturally  glory  in  the  other.  A  very 
keen  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  is  looked  upon  as  in 
a  certain  degree  discreditable.  A  man  will  hardly  boast 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  eating,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  that  he  is  very  fond  of  music.      The  first 


*  Speaking    of    the    animated  consequent  les  lui  fait  go&ter  avec 

statue  which  he  regarded  as  a  re-  phis  de  vivacite.     La  faim  pourra 

presentaliveof  man,  Condillac  says,  la  rendre   malheureuse,  mais   des 

'Le  gout  pent  ordinairemont  con-  qu'elle  aura  remarqui  les  seusationa 

tribuer    plus    que   Todorat   a   son  propres  a  I'apaiser,  elle  y  d^termi- 

bonheur  et  a  son  malheur.  ...  II  nera  da  vantage  son  attention,  les 

E'  coutribue  m6me  encore  plus  que  desirera  avec  plus  de  violence  et  en 

es  sons  harmonieux,  parce  que  le  jouira  avec  plus  de  d^lire.' — Troiie 

besoin  de  nourriture  lui  rend  les  des  Sensations,  1"  parti e  ch.  x. 
saveurs    plus    ueceasaires.    et   par 
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ta.sfce  lowers,  and  the  Bocond  elovates  him   in  liis  own  eyca 
and  in  those  of  hin  neighbours. 

Again,  let  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  of  a  cultivated 
but  not  very  fastidious  taste,  observe  his  own  emotions  and 
the  countenances  of  those  around  him  during  the  represen- 
tation of  a  clever  tragedy  and  of  a  clever  farce,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  latter  case  has  been  both  more  unmingled  and 
more  intense  than  in  the  former.  He  has  felt  no  lassitude, 
he  has  not  endured  the  amount  of  pain  that  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  pleasure  of  patlios,  he  has  experienced  a  vivid, 
absorbing  pleiisure,  and  he  has  traced  similar  emotions  in 
Uie  violent  demonstrations  of  his  neighboui-s.  Yet  he  will 
i-eadily  admit  that  the  i)leasure  derived  from  the  tragedy  is  of 
a  hiijher  order  than  that  derived  from  the  farce.  Sometimes 
he  will  find  himself  hesitating  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose.  The  love  of  mere  enjoyment  leads  him  to  the  one. 
A  sense  of  its  nobler  character  inclines  him  to  the  other. 

A  similar  distinction  may  be  observed  in  other  depart- 
ments. Except  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  intense  pleasure  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
grotesque  and  the  eccentric,  than  from  the  perfections  of 
beauty.  The  plciisure  derived  from  beauty  is  not  violent  in 
ita  nature,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly  mixed  with 
melancholy.  The  feelings  of  a  man  who  is  deeply  moved  by 
a  lovely  landscape  are  rarely  those  of  extiemo  elation.  A 
shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  his  mind.  His  eyes  till  with 
teai-s.  A  vague  and  unsatisfied  longing  fills  his  soul.  Yet, 
troubled  and  broken  as  is  this  form  of  enjoyment,  few  persons 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  a  higher  kind  than  any 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  oddity. 

If  pleasures  were  the  sole  objects  of  our  pursuit,  and  it 
their  excellence  were  measured  only  by  the  quantity  of  enjoy- 
ment they  afibrd,  nothing  could  appear  more  obvious  than 
tiiat    the    man    would  be  esteemed   most    wise  who  attniiied 
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his  object  at  least  cost.  Yet  the  whole  course  of  civilisation 
is  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction.  A  child  derives  the 
keenest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyment  from  the  simplest 
o\>jects.  A  flower,  a  doll,  a  rude  game,  the  least  artistic 
tale,  is  suflScient  to  enchant  it.  An  uneducated  peasant  is 
enraptured  with  the  wildest  story  and  the  coarsest  wit.  In- 
creased cultivation  almost  always  produces  a  fastidiousness 
which  renders  necessary  the  increased  elaboration  of  our 
pleasures.  We  attach  a  certain  discredit  to  a  man  who  has 
retained  those  of  childhood.  The  very  fact  of  our  deriving 
pleasure  from  certain  amusements  creates  a  kind  of  humilia- 
tion for  we  feel  that  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
nobility  of  our  nature.^ 

Our  judgments  of  societies  resemble  in  this  respect  our 
judgments  of  indi^^.duals.  Few  persons,  I  tliink,  who  have 
compared  the  modes  of  popular  life  in  stagnant  and  unde- 
veloped countiies  like  Spain  with  those  in  the  great  centres 
of  industrial  civilisation,  will  venture  to  pronounce  with  any 
confidence  that  the  quantum  or  average  of  actual  realised 
enjoyment  is  greater  in  the  civilised  than  in  the  semi-civilised 
society.  An  undeveloped  nnture  is  by  no  means  necessaiily 
an  unhappy  nature,  and  although  we  possess  no  accui'ate 
trauge  of  happiness,  we  may,  at  least,  be  cei'tain  that  its 
degi-ees  do  not  coincide  with  the  degi^ees  of  prosperity.  The 
tastes  and  habits  of  men  in  a  backward  society  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  naiTOW  circle  of  a  few  pleasuras,  and  pro- 


'  This  is  one  of  the  favourite  de  ses  miseres  effectives.  .  .  .  D'oii 

thought*  of  Pascal,  -who,  however,  vient  que  cet  homme,  qui  a  perdu 

in  his  usual  fashion  dwells  upon  it  depuis  peu  son  fils  unique,  et  qui, 

in  a  somewhat  morbid  and  exagge-  accabl6  de  proems  et  de  querelles, 

rated  strain.  '  C'estunebien  grande  etait  ce  matin  si  trouble,  n'y  pense 

miefere    que    de    pouvoir    prendre  plus  maintenant  ?    Ne  vous  en  6tou- 

plaisir  k  des  choses  si  basses  et  si  nez  pas ;  il  est  tout  oceupe  a  voir 

meprisables .  .  .  I'homme  est  encore  par   oi   passera   un   cerf  que   ses 

plus  a  plaindre  de  ce  qu'il  pent  se  chiens  poursuivent.  .  .  .  C'est  une 

divertir  a  ces  choses  si  frivoles  et  joie  de  malade  et  de  fr^n^tique.' — 

si  busses,  que  de  ce  qu'il  s'alflige  Pensees  (Mis^re  de  rhomme). 
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b;*bly  iiiid  in  these  as  complete  satiBfkciion  as  more  civiliseJ 
men  in  a  wider  range  ;  and  if  there  is  in  the  fii-st  condition 
somewhat  more  of  the  weariness  of  monotony,  there  is  in  the 
«;econd  much  more  of  the  anxiety  of  discontent.  Tlie  supe- 
riority of  a  highly  civilised  man  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
he  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  being,  for  he  has  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  and  has  called  intc 
action  a  larger  number  of  his  capacities.  And  this  is  in  itself 
an  end.  Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  lower  animals 
are  happier  than  man,'  and  semi-barbarians  than  civilised 
men,  still  it  is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute,  better  to  be 
bom  amid  the  fierce  struggles  of  civilisation  than  in  some 
stranded  nation  apart  from  all  the  flow  of  enterprise  and 
knowledge.  Even  in  that  material  civilisation  which  utili- 
tarianism delights  to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the 
philosophy  of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  vast  and  indisputable 
superiority  which  the  general  voice  of  mankind  gives  to 
mental  pleasures,  considei'cd  as  pleasures,  over  physical  ones, 
we  shall  find,  I  think,  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  answer  on 
the  Bup})Osition  that  pleasures  owe  all  their  value  to  the 
quantity  of  enjoyment  they  afford.  The  former,  it  is  truly 
said,  are  more  varied  and  more  prolonged  than  the  latter, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  attiiined  with  more  effoi-t, 
and  they  are  diffused  over  a  far  naiTOwer  circle.  No  one 
who  coiupares  the  class  of  men  who  derive  their  pleasure 
chiefly  from  field  sports  or  other  forms  of  j)hy8ical  enjoyment 
with  those  who  derive  tlieir  pleasure  from  the  highest  in- 
tellectual sources ;  no  one  who  compares  the  period  of 
l)oyhood  when   enjoyments   are   chiefly  animal   with  eai'ly 


'  •  Quae     singula    improvidara  est,  in  quo  eponte  naturae  benigni- 

mortal itatom  iavolvuut,  solum  ut  tas  suflioit :  uno  quidbra  vel  prae- 

intor  ibUv  eertuin    sit,    nihil    esse  ferenda    cunctis    bonis,    quod    d«» 

certi,  nee  raiserius  quidquara   ho-  gloria,  de  pecninia,  Hnibitiono,  8U- 

niine,     aut      Buperbius.      Cajteris  perque  de  morte,  non  cog\Unt.' — 

quippeanimantiura  sola  victus  cura  Flin.  Hist,  Nat.  ii.  5. 
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manhoi  fl  when  thoy  are  chiefly  intellectual,  will  be  able  to 
discover  in  the  different  levels  of  happiness  any  justification 
of  the  great  interval  the  world  places  between  these  plea- 
sures. No  painter  or  novelist,  who  wished  to  depict  an  i<lci\l 
of  perfect  happiness,  would  seek  it  in  a  profound  student. 
Without  entering  into  any  doubtful  questions  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  body  to  all  mental  states,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  bodily  conditions  have  in  general  more  influence 
upon  our  enjoyment  than  mental  ones.  The  happiness  of  the 
great  majority  of  men  is  far  more  affected  by  health  and  by 
temperament,'  resulting  from  physical  conditions,  which 
agiiin  physical  enjoyments  are  often  calculated  to  produce, 
than  by  any  mental  or  moral  causes,  and  acute  physical 
sufferings  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  our  nature  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  mental  distress.  It  is  probable  that  the 
American  inventor  of  the  first  ansesthetic  has  done  more  for 
the  real  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  moral  philo- 
sophers from  Socrates  to  Mill.  Moral  causes  may  t«ach  men 
patience,  and  the  endurance  of  felt  suffering,  or  may  even 
alleviate  its  pangs,  but  there  are  temperaments  due  to  phy- 

'  Paley,  in  his  very  ingenious,  dent  of  any  particular  outward  gra- 

and  in   some  respectjs  admirable,  tification.  .  .  .  This  is  an   enjoy- 

chapter  on  happiness  tries  to  prove  ment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed 

the  inferiority  of  animal  pleasures,  to  life,  and  probably  constitutes  in 

by  showing  the  short  time   their  a  great  measure  the  happiness  of 

enjoyment  actually  lasts,  the  ex-  infants  and  brutes  ...  of  oysters, 

tent  to  which  they  are  dulled  by  periwinkles,    and    the    like ;     for 

repetition,  and  the  cases  in  which  which  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a 

they  incapacitate   men   for   other  loss  to   find  out  amusement.'     On 

pleasures.      But   this    calculation  the  test  of  happiness  he  very  fairly 

omits  the  influence  of  some  animal  says,  '  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 

enjoyments  upon  health  and  tern-  there  remains   a  presumption   in 

perament.       The     fact,    however,  favour  of  those  conditions  of  life  in 

that  health,  which  is  a  condition  which  men  generally  appear  most 

of  body,    is   the   chief    source   of  cheerful  and  contented ;  for  though 

happiness,     Paley     fully    admits,  the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind 

'Health,'  he  says,  'is  the  one  thing  be  not  always  a  true  measure  of 

needful   ....    when  we  are   in  their  real  happiness,  it  is  the  best 

perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel  measure  we  have.* — Moral  Philoso- 

iii  ourselves  a  happiness  indepen-  vhy,  i.  6. 
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sical  causes  from  which  most  sutferirigs  glanco  almost  mifclt. 
It  is  said  that  when  an  ancient  was  asked  *  what  use  is 
philosophy]'  lie  answered,  *  it  teaches  men  how  to  die,*  and  he 
verified  hJs  words  by  a  noble  death ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  it  has  been  proved  on  a  thousand 
scafiblds,  it  is  proved  through  all  the  wide  regions  of  China 
and  India,  that  the  dull  and  animal  nature  which  feels  little 
and  realises  faintly,  can  meet  death  with  a  calm  that  phi- 
losophy can  barely  rival.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  mental 
pai-t  of  our  nature  is  not  regarded  as  superior  to  the  physical 
part,  because  it  contributes  most  to  our  happiness.  The 
superiority  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  may  be  intelligibly 
expressecl  by  the  epithets  higher  and  lower. 

And,  once  more,  there  is  a  class  of  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  our  moral  feelings  which  we  na- 
turally place  in  the  foremost  rank.  To  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  it  will  probably  appear,  in  spite  of  the  doctiine 
of  Paley,  that  no  multiple  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  pastry 
can  be  an  equivalent  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  generous 
action.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  is  so  inconceivably  intense. 
It  is  that  it  is  of  a  higher  order. 

Thbj  distinction  of  kind  has  been  neglected  or  denied  by 
most  utilitaiian  writers;^  and  although  an  attempt  has  re- 


'  A  writer  who  devoted  a  great  qu'on  est  plus  libre  des  innoiubra- 
part  of  his  life  to  studying  the  hies  lions  do  la  civilisation.' — Lau- 
deatlis  of  men  in  diflforent  coun-  vorgno,  De  Cagonie  de  lu  Murt, 
tries,  classes,  and  churches,  and  to  tome  i.  pp.  lul-132. 
collecting  from  other  physiciiius  '  'I  uill  omit  much  usual  de- 
information  on  the  subject,  says :  clamation  upon  the  dignity  and 
'Amesure  qu'on  s'oloigno  des  grands  capacity  of  our  nature,  the  superi- 
foyers  do  civilisation,  quon  so  rap-  ority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the 
proche  dcs  plaim«  et  des  mon-  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
tagiies,  lo  caract^re  do  la  mort  constitution,  upon  the  worthiness, 
prend  do  plus  en  plus  I'aspcct  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  some 
calme  du  ciel  par  un  beau  crepus-  satisfactions,  or  the  moaniiwss, 
cule  du  soir.  .  .  .  Kn  general  la  grossness,  and  sensuality  of  others; 
mort  s'acconiplit  d'une  maniore  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ 
U'autaut  plus  simple  et   naturoUu  lu  uoihiug  but  iu  coutinuaucc  and 


DO 
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coutly  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  tlie  system,  it  apjwars 
manifestly  incompatible  with  its  principle.  If  the  reality  of 
the  distinction  be  admitted,  it  shows  that  our  wills  are  so  far 
from  tending  necessarily  to  that  which  produces  most  enjoy- 
ment that  we  have  the  power  even  in  our  pleasures  of  recoj;- 
nising  a  liigher  and  a  wholly  different  quality,  and  of  making 
that  quality  rather  than  enjoyment  the  object  of  oiu'  choice. 
If  it  be  possible  for  a  man  in  choosing  between  two  pleasures 
deliberately  to  select  as  preferable,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  consequences,  that  which  he  is  conscious  gives  least  enjoy- 


iutensity.' — Paley's  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, book  i.  ch.  vi.  Bentliam  in 
like  manner  said,  'Quantity  of 
pleasure  being  equal,  put^hpin  is  as 
good  as  poetry,'  and  be  maintained 
that  the  value  of  a  pleasure  de- 
pends on — its  (1)  intensity,  (2) 
duration,  (3)  certainty,  (4)  propin- 
quity, (5)  purity,  (6)  fecundity,  (7) 
extent  (Springs  of  Action).  The 
recognition  of  the  'purity"  of  a 
pleasure  might  seem  to  imply  the 
distinction  for  which  I  hare  con- 
tended in  the  text,  but  this  is  not 
The  purity  of  a  pleasure  or 


so 


pain,  according  to  Bentham,  is  '  the 
chance  it  has  of  not  being  followed 
by  sensations  of  the  opposite  kind : 
that  is  pain  if  it  be  a  pleasure, 
pleasure  if  it  be  a  pain.' — Morals 
and  Legislation,  i.  §  8.  Mr.  Buckle 
{Hist,  of  Civilisatio7i,\o\.  ii.  pp.  399 
-400)  writes  in  a  somewhat  similar 
strain,  but  less  unequivocally,  for 
he  admits  that  mental  pleasures 
are  '  more  ennobling '  than  physical 
ones.  The  older  utilitarians,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  did  not  even 
advert  to  the  question.  This  being 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  as  well  as  of  grati- 
fication to  most  intuitive  moralists 
to  find  Mr.  Mill  fully  recognising 
the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 


pleasure,  and  admitting  that  the 
superiority  of  the  higher  kinds 
does  not  spring  from  their  being 
greater  in  amount. —  Utilitarian- 
ism, pp.  11-12.  If  it  be  meant  by 
this  that  we  have  the  power  oi 
recognising  some  pleasures  as 
superior  to  others  in  kind,  irre- 
spective of  all  consideration  of 
their  intensity,  their  cost,  and 
their  consequences,  I  submit  that 
the  admission  is  completely  incom 
patible  with  the  utilitarian  theory, 
and  that  Mr.  Mill  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  fetoical  ele- 
ments into  his  system  oy  loosening 
its  very  foundation.  The  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  an  aristocracy 
of  enjoyments  in  which,  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  consequences, 
some  which  give  less  pleasure  and 
are  less  widely  diffused  are  re- 
garded as  intrinsically  superior  to 
others  which  give  more  pleasure 
and  are  more  general,  without 
admitting  into  our  estimate  a  moral 
element,  which  on  utilitarian  prin- 
ciples is  wholly  illegitimate,  has 
been  powerfully  shown  since  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  by  Pro- 
fessor  Grote,  in  his  Examination 
of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  chap. 
iii. 
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meut  becaui^e  he  recogniBes  in  it  a  greater  worthiness,  or 
elevation,  it  is  certaiji  that  his  conduct  is  either  wholly  iri-a- 
tional,  or  that  he  is  acting  on  a  piinciple  of  judgment  for 
which  '  the  greatest  happiness '  philosophy  is  unable  to 
account.  Consit;tently  witli  that  philosophy,  the  terms 
higher  and  lower  as  ap}>lied  to  diflerent  paits  of  our  nature, 
to  different  regions  of  thought  or  feeling,  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  of  productive  of  more  or  less  enjoyment. 
But  if  once  we  admit  a  distinction  of  quality  as  well  as 
a  distinction  of  quantity  in  our  estimate  of  pleasure,  all 
is  changed.  It  then  appears  evident  that  the  diflerent  parts 
of  our  nature  to  which  these  pleasures  refer,  bear  to  each 
other  a  relation  of  another  kind,  which  may  bo  clearly  and 
justly  described  by  the  terms  higher  and  lower;  and  the 
assertion  that  our  reason  reveals  to  us  intuitively  and  dii'ectly 
this  hierarchy  of  our  being,  is  a  fundamental  position  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  intuitive  moralists.  According  to  these 
writers,  when  we  say  that  our  moral  and  intellectual  is 
supeiior  to  our  animal  nature,  that  the  benevolent  affections 
are  superior  to  the  selfish  ones,  that  conscience  has  a  legiti- 
mate supremacy  over  the  other  pai-ts  of  our  being ;  this 
language  is  not  ai'bitraiy,  or  fantastic,  or  capricious,  because 
it  is  intelligible.  When  such  a  subordination  is  announced, 
it  con-esponds  with  feelings  we  all  possess,  falls  in  with  the 
natural  course  of  our  judgments,  with  oui'  habitual  and  un- 
studied language. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  directed  against  the 
theoiy  of  natural  moral  porce})tious  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
first,  which  I  have  alrefidy  noticed,  being  designed  to  show 
that  all  our  moral  judgments  may  be  resolved  into  considei-a- 
tionsof  utility  ;  the  second  resting  upon  the  diversity  of  these 
judgments  in  different  nations  and  stages  of  civilisation,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  altogether  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  faculty.  As  these  vai'iations  form  the  great  stumbling- 
blo<!k  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  I  am  maintaining,  and  as  they 
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constitute  a  very  impoi-tant  part  of  the  history  of  morals,  1 
ehall  make  no  apology  for  noticing  them  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  diver- 
sities of  moral  judgment  arise  from  causes  that  are  not 
moral,  but  purely  intellectual.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
theologians  pronounced  loans  at  interest  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  plainly  extortionate,  this  error  obviously  arose 
from  a  false  notion  of  the  uses  of  money.  They  believed 
that  it  was  a  sterile  thing,  and  that  he  who  has  restored 
what  he  borrowed,  has  cancelled  all  the  benefit  he  received 
from  the  transaction.  At  the  time  when  the  first  Chiistian 
moralists  treated  the  subject,  special  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered the  rate  of  interest  extremely  high,  and  consequently 
extremely  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt, 
strengthened  tlie  prejudice ;  but  the  root  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  usuiy  was  simply  an  error  in  political  economy. 
When  men  came  to  understand  that  money  is  a  productive 
thinsr,  and  that  the  sum  lent  enables  the  borrower  to  create 
sources  of  wealth  that  will  continue  when  the  loan  has  been 
returned,  they  perceived  that  there  was  no  natural  injustice 
in  exacting  payment  for  this  advantage,  and  usury  either 
ceased  to  be  assailed,  or  was  assailed  only  upon  the  gi-ound 
of  positive  commands. 

Thus  again  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  abortion 
has  been  considerably  affected  by  physiological  speculations 
as  to  the  time  when  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquires  the 
nature,  and  therefore  the  rights,  of  a  separate  being.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  that 
it  was  but  a  part  of  the  mother,  and  that  she  had  the  same 
right  to  destroy  it  as  to  cauterise  a  tumour  upon  her  body. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admitted  the  practice.  The  Roman 
law  contained  no  enactment  against  voluntary  abortion  till  the 
time  of  XJlpian.  The  Stoics  thought  that  the  infant  received 
its  soul  when  respiration  began.  The  Justuiian  code  fixed 
its  animation  at  forty  days  after  conception.     In  modera 
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legislations  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct  being  from  the  moment 
of  conception.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions, though  aflbcting  our  moral  judgments,  must  be  sought 
entirely  outside  the  range  of  moral  feelings. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  dutiee  which  rest  immediately  on  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  those  which  are  based  upon  positive  com- 
mands. The  iniquity  of  theft,  murder,  falsehood,  or  adultery 
rests  upon  grounds  generically  distinct  from  those  on  which 
men  pronounce  it  to  be  sinful  to  eat  meat  on  Friday,  or  to 
work  on  Sunday,  or  to  abstain  from  religious  assemblies. 
The  reproaches  conscience  directs  against  those  who  are 
guilty  of  these  last  actfl  are  purely  hypothetical,  conscience 
enjoining  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  but  leaving  it 
to  reason  to  determine  what  those  commands  may  be.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  duties  becomes  ap- 
parent on  the  slightest  reflection,  and  the  variations  in  their 
relative  prominence  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  religious  history. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  are  the  diversities 
which  result  from  an  ancient  custom  becoming  at  last, 
through  its  very  antiquity,  or  through  the  confusion  of 
means  with  ends,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  Among 
the  many  safeguards  of  female  purity  in  the  Roman  republic 
was  an  enactment  forbidding  women  even  to  t;iste  wine,  and 
this  very  intelligiljle  law  being  enforced  with  the  earliest 
education,  became  at  last,  by  habit  and  traditionary  reve- 
rence, so  incoii^oratcd  with  the  moral  feelings  of  the  peoj)le, 
that  its  violation  was  spoken  of  as  a  monstrous  crime.  Aulus 
Gellius  has  preserved  a  passage  in  which  Cato  observes, 
*  that  the  husband  has  an  absolute  authonty  over  lus  wife ; 
it  is  for  him  to  condemn  and  punish  her,  if  she  has  boon 


*  DuchnoT,  Force  et  ^f at ihe,yp.  ancicMit  pliilosophors  on  this  siib- 
163-164.  Thoro  is  a  very  curioun  ject  in  Plutnroh'8  treatine,  J)e  Pla- 
CoUection  of  'he  speculationH  of  tlie     r/7».v  Philos. 
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giiUty  of  any  shameful  act,  sucli  as  drinking  wine  or  com- 
mitting adultery.''  As  soon  as  the  reverence  for  tradition 
was  diminished,  and  men  ventured  to  judge  old  customs  upon 
their  own  merits,  they  were  able,  by  steadily  reflecting  upon 
tliis  belief,  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  to  separate 
the  act  from  the  ideas  with  which  it  had  been  associated, 
and  thus  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
any  of  those  great  moral  laws  or  feelings  which  their  con- 
sciences revealed,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  all  their 
reasonings  on  morals. 

A  confused  association  of  ideas,  which  is  easily  exposed 
by  a  patient  analysis,  lies  at  the  root  of  more  serious  anoma- 
lies. Thus  to  those  who  reflect  deeply  upon  moral  history, 
few  things,  I  suppose,  are  more  humiliating  than  to  contrast 
the  admii'ation  and  profoundly  reverential  attachment  excited 
by  a  conqueror,  who  through  the  promptings  of  simple 
vanity,  through  love  of  fame,  or  through  greed  of  territory, 
has  wantonly  caused  the  deaths,  the  sufferings,  or  the  be- 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes,  x.  23. 
The  laT7  is  given  by  Dion.  Haiicarn. 
Valerius  Maximus  says, '  Vim  usus 
olira  Romanis  feminis  ignotus  fuit, 
ne  scilicet  in  aliquod  dedecus  pro- 
laberentur :  quia  proximus  a  Libero 
patre  intemperantiae  gradus  ad 
inconcessam  Venerem  esse  consue- 
vit'  (Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  §  5).  This  is 
also  noticed  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat. 
xiv.  14),  "who  ascribes  the  law  to 
Romulus,  and  who  mentions  two 
cases  in  which  women  were  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  for  this 
offence,  and  a  third  in  which  the 
offender  was  deprived  of  her  dowry. 
Cato  said  that  the  ancient  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  kiss  their  wives 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  they  had  been  drinking 
wine.  The  Bona  Dea,  it  is  said, 
was    or!  gin  ally   a  woman    named 


Fatua,  who  \vas  famous  for  her 
modesty  and  fidelity  to  her  hus- 
band, but  who,  unfortunately,  hav- 
ing once  found  a  cask  of  wine  in  the 
house,  got  drunk,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence scourged  to  death  by  her 
husband.  He  afterwards  repented 
of  his  act,  and  paid  divine  honours 
to  her  memory,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  her  death,  a  cask  of  wine  was 
always  placed  upon  the  altar 
during  the  rites.  (Lactantius,  Div. 
Inst.  i.  22.)  The  Milesians,  also, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
are  said  to  have  had  laws  forbid- 
ding women  to  drink  wine  (-^lian, 
Hist.  Far.  ii.  38).  Tertullian  de- 
scribes the  prohibition  of  wine 
among  the  Roman  women  as  in  his 
time  obsolete,  and  a  taste  for  it 
was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  St. 
Monica  (Aug.  CoJif.  x.  8). 
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ipaTenioiits  of  thousiimls,  with  the  abhorrence  produced  by  a 
single  act  of  murder  or  robbery  committed  by  a  poor  and 
ignorant  man,  perhupH  under  the  piessure  of  extreme  want 
or  intolerable  wrong.  The  attraction  of  genius  and  power, 
which  the  vulgar  usually  measure  by  their  matenal  fruits, 
the  advantages  acquu'cd  by  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  belief  that  battles  are  decided  by  providential  inter- 
ference, and  that  military  success  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
Divine  favour,  and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  regal  office, 
have  all  no  doubt  conspired  to  veil  the  atrocity  of  the 
conqueror's  Ciireer;  but  there  is  probably  another  and  a 
deeper  influence  behind.  That  wliich  invests  war,  in  spito 
of  all  the  evils  that  attend  it,  with  a  cei-tain  moral  grandeur, 
is  the  heroic  self-sacriJice  it  elicits.  With  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  sphere  in  wliich  mercenary 
motives  have  least  sway,  in  which  perfoimance  is  least 
weighed  and  measured  by  stiict  obligation,  in  which  a  dis- 
interested! enthusiasm  has  most  scope.  A  battle-field  is  the 
scene  of  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  dramatic,  that  in  spite  of  all  its  hoiTOi-s  and 
crimes,  it  awakens  the  most  j^assionate  moml  enthusiasm. 
But  this  feeling  produced  by  the  thought  of  so  many  who 
have  saciificed  their  life-blood  for  their  flag  or  for  their 
chief,  needs  some  definite  object  on  which  to  rest.  The  mul- 
titude of  nameless  combatants  do  not  strike  the  imagination. 
They  do  not  stand  out,  and  are  not  realised,  as  distinct 
and  living  figures  conspicuous  to  the  view.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  chief,  as  the  most  prominent,  becomes  the  reprcsontativt) 
warrior;  the  martyr's  aureole  descends  upon  his  bix)w,  and 
thus  by  a  confusion  that  seems  the  very  irony  of  fate,  the 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  thousands  sheds  a 
sacred  glow  around  the  veiy  man  whose  prodigious  egotism 
had  rendered  that  sacrifice  necessary. 

A  nothcr  forai  of  moral  paradox  is  derived  from  the  fad 
that  j)Ositive  religions  may  override  our  moral  percej)tion8  lu 
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Buch  a  manner,  that  we  may  consciously  admit  a  moral  con- 
tradiction. In  this  respect  there  is  a  strict  parallelism 
between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral  faculties.  It  is  at 
present  the  professed  belief  of  at  least  three-foui-ths  of  the 
ChiTstian  Church,  and  was  for  some  centuries  the  fii-m  belief 
of  the  ontii-e  Church,  that  on  a  certaLu  night  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  faith,  being  seated  at  a  supper  table,  held  His 
own  body  in  His  own  hand,  broke  that  body,  distributed  it 
to  His  disciples,  who  proceeded  to  eat  it,  the  same  body  re- 
maining at  the  same  moment  seated  intact  at  the  table,  and 
Boon  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
The  fact  of  such  a  doctrine  being  believed,  does  not  imply 
that  the  faculties  of  those  who  hold  it  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  perceive  no  contradiction  or  natural  absurdity  in 
these  statements.  The  well-known  argument  derived  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  metaphysical  notion  of  substance  is 
intended  only  in  some  slight  degree  to  soften  the  difficulty. 
The  contradiction  is  clearly  perceived,  but  it  is  accepted  by 
faith  as  pai-t  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

What  transubstantiation  is  in  the  order  of  reason  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptised  infants, 
and  the  Calvinistic  docti-ine  of  reprobation,  are  in  the  order 
of  morals.  Of  these  doctrines  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
in  the  form  in  which  they  have  often  been  stated,  they  sur- 
pass in  atrocity  any  tenets  that  have  ever  been  admitted  into 
any  pagan  creed,  and  would,  if  they  formed  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  amply  justify  the  term  ^peiTiicious  super- 
stition,' which  Tacitus  applied  to  the  faith.  That  a  little 
child  who  lives  but  a  few  moments  after  bii-th  and  dies 
before  it  has  been  sprinkled  with  the  sacred  water  is  in  such 
a  sense  responsible  for  its  ancestors  having  6,000  years  before 
eaten  some  forbidden  fruit  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice  be 
resuscitated  and  cast  iuto  an  abyss  of  eternal  fii'e  in  expiation 
of  this  ancestral  crime,  that  an  all-righteous  and  all-mercifitl 
Creator  in  the  full  exercise  of  those  attributes  delibeiiitely 
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calls  into  existence  wntient  beings  whom  He  has  from  eter- 
nity irrevocably  dcstine<I  to  endless,  unspeakable,  unmitigated 
torture,  are  propositions  which  are  at  once  so  extravagantly 
sbsiu'd  and  so  ineffably  atrocious  that  their  adoption  might 
well  lead  men  to  doubt  the  universality  of  moral  perceptions. 
Such  teaching  is  in  fact  simply  dnemoniKiu,  and  daemonism  in 
its  most  extreme  form.  It  attributes  to  the  Creator  acta  of 
injustice  and  of  barbarity,  which  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  imagination  to  surpass,  acts  before  which  the 
most  monstroiLS  excesses  of  human  cruelty  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  acts  which  are  in  fact  considerably  worse  than 
any  that  theologians  have  attributed  to  the  devil.  If  there 
were  men  who  while  vividly  realising  the  nature  of  these 
acts  naturally  turned  to  them  as  the  exhibitions  of  perfect 
goodness,  all  systems  of  ethics  founded  upon  innate  moral 
percejitions  would  be  false.  But  happily  this  is  not  so. 
Those  who  embrace  these  doctrines  do  so  only  because  they 
believe  that  some  inspii*ed  Chm-ch  or  writer  has,  taught  them, 
and  because  they  are  still  in  that  stage  in  which  men  con- 
sider it  more  in*eligious  to  question  the  infallibility  of  an 
apostle  than  to  disfigure  by  any  conceivable  imputation 
the  chai*acter  of  the  Deity.  They  accordingly  esteem  it  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  a  commendable  exercise  of  humility,  to 
stifle  the  moi*al  feelings  of  their  nature,  and  they  at  last  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  themselves  that  their  Divinity  would  be 
extremely  offended  if  they  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
attributes  of  a  fiend.  But  their  moral  feelings,  though  not 
unimpaii-ed  by  such  conceptions,  are  not  on  ordinary  subjects 
gencrically  diffei-ent  from  those  of  their  neighbours.  With 
an  amiable  inconsistency  they  can  even  find  something  to 
revolt  them  in  the  lives  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nei-o.  Their  tlux)- 
logical  estimate  of  justice  and  mercy  is  isolated.  Their 
doctrine  is  accej)ted  as  a  kind  of  moral  mii-acle,  and  as  is 
customary  with  a  certain  school   of  theologians,  when  they 
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enunciate  a  proposition  which  is  pali)ably  self-contradictorj; 
tliey  call  it  a  mystery  and  an  occasion  for  faith. 

In  this  instance  a  distinct  moi-al  contradiction  is  con- 
sciously admitted.  In  the  case  of  persecution,  a  strictly 
moral  and  logical  inference  is  drawn  from  a  very  immoral 
proposition  which  is  accepted  as  part  of  a  system  of  dogmatic 
theolo<^.  The  two  elements  that  should  be  considered  in 
punishing  a  criminal  are  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt  and  the 
injury  he  inflicts.  When  the  greatest  guQt  and  the  gi'eatest 
injuiy  are  combined,  the  greatest  punishment  naturally  fol- 
lows. No  one  would  argue  against  the  existence  of  a  moral 
facility,  on  the  gi-ound  that  men  put  murderers  to  death. 
When  therefore  theologians  believed  that  a  man  was  intensely 
guilty  who  held  certain  opinions,  and  that  he  was  causing 
the  damnation  of  his  fellows  if  he  propagated  them,  there 
was  no  moral  difficulty  in  concludiug  that  the  heretic  should 
be  put  to  death.  Selfish  considerations  may  have  directed 
persecvition  against  heresy  rather  than  against  vice,  but  the 
Catholic  doctrines  of  the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

It  appears  then  that  a  dogmatic  system  which  is  accepted 
on  rational  or  other  grounds,  and  supported  by  prospects  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  may  teach  a  code  of  ethics  diflfer- 
ing  from  that  of  conscience  ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  voice 
of  conscience  may  be  either  disregarded  or  stifled.  It  is 
however  also  true,  that  it  may  be  perverted.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, theologians  during  a  long  period  have  inculcated 
habits  of  credulity,  rather  than  habits  of  enquiry ;  when  they 
have  persuaded  men  that  it  is  better  to  cherish  prejudice 
than  to  analyse  it ;  better  to  stifle  every  doubt  of  what  they 
have  been  taught  than  honestly  to  investigate  its  value,  they 
will  at  last  succeed  in  forming  habits  of  mind  that  will  in- 
stinctively and  habitually  recoil  from  all  impartiality  and 
intellectual  honesty,  if  men  continually  violate  a  duty  they 
may  at  last  cease  to  feel  its  obligation.     But  this,  though  it 
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forms  a  great  difficulty  in  ethical  enqiiii-ies,  is  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  moral  percejjtions,  for  it  is  simply  a  law 
to  which  all  our  powers  are  subject.  A  bad  intellectual 
education  will  produce  not  only  erroneous  or  impeifect  infor- 
mation but  also  a  false  ])ly  or  habit  of  judgment.  A  bad 
aesthetical  education  will  produco  false  canons  of  taste. 
Systematic  abuse  will  pervert  and  vitiiite  even  some  of  our 
physical  perceptions.  In  each  case  the  expeiience  of  many 
minds  under  many  conditions  must  be  appealed  to,  to  deter- 
mine the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  long  and  difficult 
discipline  is  requii-ed  to  restore  the  diseased  organ  to  sanity. 
We  may  decide  particular  moral  questions  by  reasoning,  but 
our  leasoniug  is  an  appeal  to  certain  moial  principles  which 
are  revealed  to  us  by  intuition. 

The  principal   difficulty  I  imagine  wliich  most  men  have 
in  admitting  that  we  possess  certain   natural  moral  percep- 
tions arises  from  the  supposition  that  it  implies  the  existence 
of  some  mysterious  agent  like  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  which 
gives  us  specific  and  intallible  information  in  particular  cases. 
But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  complete  mistake.     All   that  is 
necessarily  meant  by  the  adherents  of  this  school  is  comprLse<i 
in    two    propositions.       The   fii-st    is   that   our    will  is    not 
governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
also  l)y  the   law  of  duty,  which  we  feel  to  be  distinct  from 
the  former,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation.    Tlio 
second  is  that  the  basis  of  our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intui- 
tive perception  that  among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies, 
and  imj)ulse3   that  constitute  our  emotional  being,  thei-e  are 
some  which  are  eysentially  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
and  some  which  are  essentially  bad,  and  ought  to  l>e  reprcsse<l. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  psychological   fact  that  we  are  in- 
tuitively conscious  that  our  lx;nevolent  affin-tions  are  supt^rior 
to  our  malevolent  ones,  truth  to  falsehood,  ju.stice  to  injustice, 
gratitude   to   ingratitude,  chastity  to   s(^nsiiality,  and  that  in 
all  ages  and  countiies   the  path  of  virtue  has  been  towarda 

E   i 
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tho  higher  and  not  towards  the  lower  feelings.  It  may  l»e 
that  the  sense  of  duty  is  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  perccj)tible, 
and  then  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  will  be  supreme.  It 
may  hap2)en  that  cei-tain  conditions  of  society  lead  men  to 
diiect  theii-  anxiety  for  moi^al  improvement  altogether  in  one 
or  two  channels,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  wheio 
ciWc  and  intellectual  virtues  were  very  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  virtue  of  chastity  was  almost  neglected.  It  may 
happen  that  different  2)arts  of  our  higher  nature  in  a  measure 
conflict,  as  when  a  very  strong  sense  of  justice  checks  our 
benevolent  feelings.  Dogmatic  systems  may  enjoin  men  to 
propitiate  cei-tain  unseen  beings  by  acts  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  law.  Special  cii*cumstances  may 
influence,  and  the  intermingling  of  many  different  motives 
may  obsciu'e  and  complicate,  the  moral  evolution ;  but  above 
all  these  one  great  truth  aj^pears.  No  one  who  desii'es  to 
become  holier  and  better  imagines  that  he  does  so  by  be- 
coming more  malevolent,  or  more  untruthful,  or  more 
unchaste.  Every  one  who  desires  to  attain  perfection  in 
these  departments  of  feeling  is  impelled  towards  benevolence, 
towards  veracity,  towards  chastity.^  , 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  according  to  this  theory  the 
moral  unity  to  be  expected  in  different  ages  is  not  a  unity  of 
standard,  or  of  acts,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Men  come 
into  the  world  with  their  benevolent  affections  very  inferior 
in  power  to  their  selfish  ones,  and  the  function  of  morals  is 
to  invert  this  order.  The  extinction  of  all  selfish  feeling  is 
impossible  for  an  individual,  and  if  it  were  general,  it  would 
result  in  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  question  of  morals 
must  always  be  a  question  of  proportion  or  of  degree.     At 


'  *  La  loi   fondamentale   de   la  fond  subsiste  toujours  le  m6me,  et 

morale  agit  sur  toutes  les  nations  ce  fond  est  I'idee  du  juste  et  de 

bienconnues.  Ily  a  mille  differences  I'injuste.' — Voltaire,  Le  Philosouhe 

dans  les    interpretations  de   cette  ignorant. 
loi  en  mille  circonstances  -  maia  le- 
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oue  time  the  benevolent  affections  embrace  merely  the  family, 
Boon  the  cii'cle  expanding  includes  first  a  class,  then  a  nation, 
then  a  coalition  of  nations,  then  all  humanity,  and  finally, 
its  influence  is  felt  in  tlie  dealings  of  man  with  the  animal 
world.  In  each  of  these  stages  a  standard  is  formed,  different 
from  that  of  the  preceding  stage,  but  in  each  case  the  same 
tendency  is  recognised  as  virtue. 

We  have  in  this  fact  a  simple,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  a 
conclusive,  answer  to  the  ovei'whelming  majority  of  tlie 
objections  that  are  continually  and  confidently  urged  against 
the  intuitive  school.  That  some  savages  kill  their  old  parents, 
that  infanticide  has  been  practised  without  compunction  by 
even  civilised  nations,  that  the  best  Romans  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  the  gladiatorial  shows,  that  political  or  revengeful 
assas.si nations  have  been  for  centuries  admitted,  that  slavery 
lias  been  sometimes  honoured  and  sometimes  condemned,  are 
imquostionable  proofs  that  the  same  act  may  be  regarded  in 
one  age  as  innocent,  and  in  another  as  criminal.  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  cases  an  historical  examina- 
tion will  reveal  special  circumstances,  explaining  or  palliating 
the  apparent  anomaly.  It  has  been  often  shown  that  the 
gladiatoiial  shows  were  originally  a  form  of  human  sacrifice 
adopted  through  religious  motives;  that  the  rude  nomadic 
life  of  savages  rendering  impossible  the  preservation  of  aged 
and  hel})less  members  of  the  tribe,  the  murder  of  parents  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy  both  by  the  murderer  and  the 
victim  ;  that  before  an  effective  administration  of  justice  was 
organised,  private  vengeance  was  the  sole  preservative 
against  crime,'  and  political  assassination  against  usurpa- 
tion ;  that  the  insensibility  of  some  savages  to  the  criminality 
of  theft  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  wei*e  accustometl  to 


'  Tho    feeling     in    its    favour  Osiris    to   Horns.     *  To   avenge  ^ 

btticg   often    intensified    by    filial  parent's  -wrongs,'  was  the  reply. — 

afft'ctior.   'What  is  the  most  hoau-  Plutarch  IJt  hide  et  Osiride. 
tit'ul    thing    on    thu   earth?'    said 
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have  all  things  in  common ;  that  tlio  Spartan  law,  legalwing 
theft,  arose  partly  from  a  desire  to  foster  military  dexterity 
among  the  people,  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  discourage 
wealth;  that  slavery  was  introduced  through  motives  of 
mercy,  to  prevent  conquerors  from  killing  their  prisonei-s.* 
All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  and  a  more  general 
answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not  maintained, 
that  men  in  all  ages  should  have  agi'eed  about  the  application 
of  their  moral  principles.  All  that  is  contended  for  is  that 
these  principles  are  themselves  the  same.  Some  of  what 
appear  to  us  monstrous  acts  of  cruelty,  were  dictated  by  that 
very  feeling  of  humanity,  the  universal  perception  of  the 
merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to  disprove,*  and  even  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  all  that  can  be  inferred  is,  that  the 
standai-d  of  humanity  was  very  low.  But  still  humanity 
was  recognised  as  a  vii'tue,  and  cruelty  as  a  vice. 

At  this  point,  I  may  obsei-ve  how  completely  fallacious  is 
the  assertion  that  a  progressive  morality  is  impossible  upon 
the  supposition   of  an   original   moral  faculty.'      To   such 


'  Hence  the  Justinian  cod©  and 
also  St.  Augustine  {Be  Civ.  Dei, 
xix.  15)  derived  servus  from  'ser- 
vare,'  to  preserve,  because  the 
victor  preserved  his  prisoners  alive. 

^  '  Les  habitants  du  Congo 
tuent  les  malades  qu'ils  imaginont 
ne  pouvoir  en  revenir  ;  c*est,  diseni- 
ils,  pour  Icur  epargner  les  douleurs 
d^  Vagonic.  Dans  Tile  Formose, 
lorsqu'un  homme  est  dangereuse- 
raent  muiade,  on  lui  passe  un 
noeud  coulant  au  col  et  on  I'^trangle, 
four  rarracher  a  la  douleur.^ — 
Helv^tius,  Be  T Esprit,  ii.  13.  A 
Bimilar  explanation  may  be  often 
found  for  customs  which  are  quoted 
to  prove  that  the  nations  where 
they  existed  had  no  sense  of 
chawtity.  '  C'est  pareillement  sous 
la  flauvegarde    des    lois    que    lefi 


Siamoises,  la  gorge  et  les  cuisses  a 
moiti6  decouvertes,  port^es  dans 
les  rues  sur  les  palanquins,  s'y 
presentent  dans  des  attitudes  trfes- 
lascives.  Cette  loi  fut  6tablie  par 
une  de  leurs  reines  nomm6e  Tirada, 
qui,  pour  degouter  les  hommes  d'un 
atnour  plus  dishonnete,  crut  devoir 
employer  toute  la  puissance  de  la 
beaut^.' — Be  r Esprit,  ii.  14. 

•  '  The  contest  between  the 
morality  which  appeals  to  an  ex- 
ternal standard,  and  that  which 
grounds  itself  on  internal  con- 
viction, is  the  contest  of  progres- 
sive morality  against  stationary,  of 
reason  and  argument  against  the 
deification  of  mere  opinion  and 
habit.'  (Mill's  Bissertationn,  vol. 
ii.  p.  472) ;  a  passage  with  a  true 
Bentham  ring.     See,  too,  vol.  i.  pt 
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statements  there  are  two  very  simple  answers.  In  the  first 
place,  although  the  intuitive  nioraliat  asserts  that  certaiii 
qualities  are  necessarily  virtuous,  ho  fully  admits  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  acted  upon,  or  in  other  words,  the 
standard  of  duty,  may  become  progressively  higher.  In  the 
next  place,  although  he  refuses  to  resolve  all  virtue  into 
utility,  he  admits  as  fully  as  his  opponents,  that  benevolence, 
or  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man,  is  a  virtue,  and 
that  therefore  discoveries  which  exhibit  more  clearly  the 
true  interests  of  our  kind,  may  throw  new  light  upon  the 
nature  of  our  duty. 

The  consideiations  I  have  urged  with  reference  to  huma- 
nity, apply  with  equal  force  to  the  various  relations  of  the 
sexes.  When  the  passions  of  men  ai'e  altogether  uni*estrained, 
community  of  wives  and  all  eccentric  forms  of  sensuality  will 
he  admitted.  When  men  seek  to  improve  their  natiue  in 
this  respect,  thcii*  object  will  be  to  abridge  apd  confine  the 
empire  of  sensuality.  But  to  this  process  of  improvement 
there  ai'e  obvious  limits.  In  the  fii*st  place  the  continuance 
of  the  specias  is  only  i)Ossible  by  a  sensual  act.  In  the  next 
place  the  strength  of  this  pavssion  and  the  weakness  of  huma- 
nity are  so  great,  that  the  moralist  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  in  all  societies,  and  especially  in  those  in  which 
free  scope  had  long  been  given  to  the  passions,  a  large  amount 
of  indulgence  will  arise  which  is  not  due  to  a  simple  dcvsire 
of  propagating  the  species.  If  then  incest  is  prohibited,  and 
community  of  wives  replaced  by  ordinary  polygamy,  a  moral 
improvement  will  have  oecn  eflected,  and  a  stjindard  of 
vutue  formed.  But  this  standard  soon  becomes  the  stai-ting- 
])oiut  of  new  progi'(«iS.  If  wo  examine  the  Jewish  law,  we 
find  the  legislatoi-  prohibiting  adultery,  regulating  the  degrees 


168.      There  is,  however,  a  schism  eloquent  chapter  on  the  conipam- 

on   this    point    iu    the    utilitarian  tive  influence  of  intellectual  and 

camp.      The    views     which      Mr.  moral  agencies  in  civilisation  di- 

Buckle  has  expressed  in  his  must  rorge  widely  from  those  of  Mr.  Mill. 
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of  marriage,  but  at  the  same  time  authorising  polygamy, 
though  with  a  caution  against  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
wives.  In  Greece  monogamy,  though  not  without  excep- 
tions, had  been  enforced,  but  a  concurrence  of  unfavourable 
influences  prevented  any  high  standard  being  attained  among 
the  men,  and  in  their  case  almost  every  form  of  indulgence 
beyond  the  limits  of  marriage  was  permitted.  In  Kome  the 
standard  was  far  higher.  Monogamy  was  firmly  established. 
The  ideal  of  female  morality  was  placed  as  high  as  among 
Christian  nations.  Among  men,  however,  while  unnatural 
love  and  adultery  were  regarded  as  wi-ong,  simple  unchastity 
before  marriage  was  scarcely  considered  a  fault.  In  Catho- 
licism marriage  is  regarded  in  a  twofold  light,  as  a  means  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  as  a  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  and  all  other  sensual  enjoyment  is 
stringently  prohibited. 

In  these  cases  there  is  a  gi'eat  difierence  between  the  de- 
errees  of  earnestness  with  which  men  exert  themselves  in  the 
repression  of  their  passions,  and  in  the  amount  of  indulgence 
whicli  is  conceded  to  theii*  lower  nature ;  *  but  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  direction  of  the  virtuous  impulse.  While, 
too,  in  the  case  of  adultiery,  and  in  the  production  of  children, 
questions  of  interest  and  utility  do  undoubtedly  intervene, 
we  are  conscious  that  the  general  [)rogress  turns  upon  a  totally 
different  order  of  ideas.  The  feeling  of  all  men  and  the  lan- 
guage of  all  nations,  the  sentiment  which  though  often  weak- 
ened is  never  wholly  effaced,  that  this  appetite,  even  in  its 
most  legitimat/e  gratification,  is  a  thing  to  be  veiled  and  with- 
drawn from  sight,  all  that  is  known  under  the  names  of 
decency  and  indecency,  concur  in  proving  that  we  have  an 
innate,  intuitive,  instinctive  perception  that  there  is  some- 
tViing  degrading  in  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature,  something 


'  '  Est  enim  sensualitas  quaedam     vis    animse    est    superior.'  — Pete? 
ris  animse  inferior.  .  .  .  Ratio  vero     Lombard,  Sent.  ii.  24. 
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to  which  a  fooling  of  bhame  ia  iiatiu*ally  attached,  sometliing 
that  jars  with  our  conception  of  peifect  purity,  something  wo 
could  not  with  any  proi)riety  ascribe  to  an  all-holy  being.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  anyone  was  ever  altogether  desti- 
tute of  this  perception,  and  nothing  but  the  most  inveterate 
passion  for  system  could  induce  men  to  resolve  it  into  a  mere 
calculation  of  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  or  injstinct  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  movement  I  have  described,  and  it  ia 
this  too  that  produced  that  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  perfect  conti- 
nence which  the  Catholic  church  has  so  warmly  encouraged, 
but  which  may  be  traced  through  the  most  distant  ages,  and 
the  most  various  creeds.  We  find  it  among  the  Nazarenes  and 
Essenes  of  Judaea,  among  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  India,  in  the 
monasteries  of  Tartary,  in  the  histories  of  miraculous  vii-gins 
that  are  so  numerous  in  the  mythologies  of  Asia.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  Chinese  legend  that  tells  how  when  there  was 
but  one  man  with  one  woman  upon  earth,  the  woman  refused 
to  sacrifice  her  virginity  even  in  order  to  people  the  globe, 
and  tlie  gods  honouring  her  purity  granted  that  she  should 
conceive  Ijeneath  the  gaze  of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  vii-gin- 
mother  became  the  parent  of  humanity.*  In  the  midst  of 
the  sensuality  of  ancient  Greece,  chastity  was  the  pre-eminent 
attribute  of  sanctity  ascribed  to  Athene  and  Artemis.  *  Chaste 
daughter  of  Zeus,*  prayed  the  si^pliants  in  ^^Jschylus,  *  thou 
whose  calm  eye  is  never  troubled,  look  down  upon  us  !  Vir- 
gin, defend  the  virgins.'  The  Partlienon,  or  vii'gin's  temple, 
was  the  noblest  religious  edifice  of  Athena.  Celiljacy  was 
an  essential  condition  in  a  few  of  the  orders  of  priests,  and  in 
several  orders  of  priestesses.  Plato  bitsed  his  moral  systeui 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  bo«.lily  or  sensual,  and  the 
s[>iritual  or  lutional  part  of  our  nature,  the  first  l)eiiig  tlie 
sign  of  GUI"  degradation,  and  the  second  of  our  dignity.     Tlie 


'  Helvitius,  Dc    VF^gprit,    dis-     Intellectual  Dtvdopmeut  in  Europe 
cours  iv.      Seo  too,    Dr.    Drapor's     (New  York,  1864),  pp.  48.  53 
extrenibl^   remarktible   Hutory  of 
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whole  school  of  P}i:hagoraa  made  chastity  one  of  its  leading 
vii-tiies,  and  even  laboured  for  the  creation  of  a  monastic 
system.  The  conception  of  the  celestial  Aphi'odite,  the  uniter 
of  souls,  unsullied  by  the  taint  of  matter,  lingered  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  earthly  Aphrodite  or  patroness  of  lust, 
and  if  there  was  a  time  when  the  sculptors  sought  to  pander 
to  the  excesses  of  passion  there  was  another  in  which  all  their 
art  was  displayed  in  refining  and  idealising  it.  Strabo  men- 
tions the  existence  in  Thrace  of  societies  of  men  aspiring  to 
perfection  by  celibacy  and  austere  lives.  Plutarch  applauds 
certain  philosophers  who  vowed  to  abstain  for  a  year  from 
wine  and  women  in  order  *  to  honour  God  by  their  conti- 
nence.' '  In  Rome  the  religious  reverence  was  concentrated 
more  especially  upon  mai-ried  life.  The  great  prominence  ac- 
corded to  the  Penates  was  the  religious  sanction  of  domesticity. 
So  too,  at  fii-st,  was  the  worship  so  popular  among  the  Roman 
women  of  the  Bona  Dea — the  ideal  wife  who  according  to  the 
legend  had,  when  on  earth,  never  looked  in  the  face  or  known 
the  name  of  any  man  but  her  husband.*  *  For  altar  and 
heai-th '  was  the  rallying  ciy  of  the  Roman  soldier.  But 
above  all  this  we  find  the  traces  of  a  higher  ideal.  We  find 
it  in  the  intense  sanctity  attributed  to  the  vestal  virgins 
whose  continence  was  guarded  by  such  fearful  penalties,  and 
supposed  to  be  so  closely  linked  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  whose  prayer  was  believed  to  possess  a  miraculous 
power,  and  who  were  permitted  to  drive  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  that  privilege  was  refused  even  to 
the  Empress.'     "We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  Claudia,  who, 


'  Plutarch,  De  Cohihcnda  Ira.  "  The   history   of   the   vestals, 

'  Lactantius,  Div.   Inst.   i.  22.  which  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 

The  mysteries  of  the   Bona  Dea  pages  in  the  moral  history  of  Rome, 

became,  however,  after  a  time,  the  has  been  fully  treated  by  the  Abb6 

occasion   of  great  disorders.     See  Nadal,  in  an  extremely  interesting 

Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.     M.  Magnin  has  and  well- written  memoir,  read  be- 

examiued  the  nature  of  these  rites  fore    the    Academie    des    Belles- 

{Oriffinesdu  ThMtre,i>]^.  257-269).  lettres,  and  republished  iu    1726. 
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when  the  ship  bearing  the  image  of  the  mother  of  the  gods 
had  been  stranded  in  the  Til)er,  attached  her  girdle  to  its 
prow,  and  vindicated  her  challenged  chastity  by  drawing  with 
her  virgin  hand,  the  ponderous  mass  which  strong  men  had 
sought  in  vain  to  move.  We  find  it  in  the  prophetic  gift  so 
often  attributed  to  virgins,*  in  the  law  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  degiadation  of  an  execution,'^  in  the  language  of 
Statins,  who  descnbcd  marriage  itself  as  a  fault. ^  In  Chris- 
tianity one  great  source  of  the  attraction  of  tlie  faith  has 
been  the  ascription  of  virginity  to  its  female  ideal.  The 
Catholic  monastic  system  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  draw 
many  tliousands  from  the  sphere  of  active  duty;  its  ii'revoc- 
able  vows  have  doubtless  led  to  much  suffering  and  not  a  little 
crime;  its  opposition  to  the  normal  development  of  our 
mingled  nature  has  often  resulted  in  grave  aberrations  of  the 
imagination,  and  it  has  placed  its  ban  upon  domestic  affec- 
tions and  sympathies  wliich  have  a  very  high  moral  value ; 
but  in  its  central  conception  that  the  purely  animal   side 


It  was  believed  that  the  prayer  of  tically  evaded.  After  tlie  fall  of 
a  vestal  could  arrest  a  fugitive  Sejanus  the  senate  h;id  no  coni- 
slave  in  his  flight,  provided  he  had  punction  in  putting  his  innocent 
not  got  past  the  city  walls.  Pliny  daughter  to  death,  but  their  reli- 
nientions  this  belief  as  general  in  gious  feelings  were  shocked  at  the 
his  time.  The  records  of  the  order  idea  of  a  virgin  falling  beneath  the 
contained  many  miracles  wrouglit  axe.  So  by  way  of  improving  mat- 
at  different  times  to  save  the  ves-  tors  *  filia  constuprata  est  prius  a 
tills  or  to  vindicate  their  questioned  carnifice,  quasi  irapium  essot  rip- 
purity,  and  also  one  miracle  ■\vliich  ginem  in  cart-ere  perire.' — I)ion 
is  very  remarkable  as  furnishing  a  Cassius,  Iviii.  11.  See  too,  Tacitus, 
precise  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jew  Annal.  v.  9.  If  a  vestal  met  a 
•wlio  was  struck  dead  for  touching  prisoner  going  to  execution  tlie 
the  ark  to  prevent  its  falling.  prisoner  was  spared,  provided  the 

•  As   for    example   the    Sibyls  vestal  declared  that  the  encounter 

and   Cassandra.      The   same   pro-  T\as  accidental.     On  the  reverence 

photic   power    was    attributed   in  the  ancients    paid  to  virgins,    nee 

India  to  virgins. — Clem.  Alexan-  Justus    Lipsius,     De  Ve^ta  et  Ve^ 

dnn.  Strom,  iii.  7.  ialibus. 

'  This  custom  continued  to  the  ■  See  his  picture   of  the  first 

worst  period  of  the  empire,  though  night  of  marriage : — 
it  was  shamefully  and  eharacteris- 
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of  our  being  is  a  low  and  a  degraded  side,  it  reflects,  I  be 
lieve,  with  perfect  fidelity  the  feelings  of  our  nature.' 

H)  these  considerations  some  others  of  a  different  nature 
may  be  added.  It  is  not  true  that  some  ancient  nations  re- 
garded polygamy  as  good  in  the  same  sense  as  others  regarded 
chastity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  deeming  a  state 
permissible  and  proposing  it  as  a  condition  of  sanctity.  If  Mo- 
hammedans people  paradise  with  images  of  sensuality,  it  is 
not  because  these  form  their  ideal  of  holiness.  It  is  because 
they  regard  earth  as  the  sphere  of  vu-tue,  heaven  as  that  of 
simple  enjoyment.  If  some  pagan  nations  deified  sensuality, 
this  was  simply  because  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  natiu-e, 
of  which  the  prolific  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes  the 
identification  of  the  Deity  with  a  moral  ideal. ^     If  there  have 


•  Taciti  subit  ille  supreraus 
Virginitatis   amor,  primseque  mo- 

destia  culpre 
Confundit      ^'uUus.       Tunc      ora 

rigantur  honestis 
Imbribus.' 

Thebaidos,  lib.  ii.  232-34. 

'  Bees  (which  Virgil  said  had 
in  them  something  of  the  divine 
nature)  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  special  emblems 
or  models  of  chastity.  It  was  a 
common  belief  that  the  bee  mother 
begot  her  young  without  losing  her 
virginity.  Thus  in  a  fragment 
ascribed  to  Petronius  we  read, 

•Sic   sine    concubitu    textis    apis 
excita  ceris 
Ferret,   et  aadaci  milite  castra 
replet.' 
Petron.  De  Varia  Animalium 
Generatione. 
So  too  Virgil : — 

'  Quod  neque  concnbitu  indulgent 
nee  corpora  §egnes 


In  Venerem  sohmnt  aut  foetus  nixi 
bus  ednnt'—Georff.  iv.  198-99. 

Plutarch  says  that  an  unchaste 
person  cannot  approach  bees,  for 
they  immediately  attack  him  and 
cover  him  with  stings.  Fire  was 
also  regarded  as  a  type  of  virginity. 
Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  restals, 
says  : — 

'Nataque    de    flamma     corpora 

nulla  vides : 
Jure  igitur  virgo  est,  quse  semina 

nulla  remittit 
Nee  capit,  et  comites  virginitatis 

amat.' 

•  The  Egyptians  believed  that  there 
are  no  males  among  vultures,  and 
they  accordingly  made  that  bird  an 
emblem  of  nature.'  —  Ammianas 
Marcellinus,  xvii.  4. 

'  'La  divinity  6tant  considir^e 
comme  renfermant  en  elle  toutps 
les  qualit^s,  toutes  les  forces  in- 
tellectuelles  et  morales  de  I'homme, 
chacuue   de    ces  forces   ou  de  ces 
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been  nations  who  attached  a  certain  stigma  to  virginity,  this 
has  not  been  because  they  esteemed  sensuality  intrinsically 
holier  than  chastity ;  but  because  a  scanty,  warlike  people 
whose  j)Osition  in  the  world  depends  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  its  warnoi*s,  will  naturally  make  it  its  main  object  to  en- 
courage population.  TliLs  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
ancient  Jews,  who  always  regarded  extreme  populousncss  as 
indissolubly  connected  with  national  prosperity,  whose  re- 
ligion was  essentially  patriotic,  and  among  whom  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  an  ancestor  of  the  Messiah  had  imparted 
a  peculiar  dignity  to  childbirth.  Yet  even  among  the  Jews 
the  Essenes  regarded  virginity  as  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

Tke  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  perceive  the  utter 
futility  of  the  objections  which  from  the  time  of  Locke  have 
been  continually  brought  against  the  theory  of  natural  moral 
perceptions,  upon  the  ground  that  some  actions  which  were 
admitted  as  lawful  in  one  age,  have  been  regarded  as  immoral 
in  another.  All  these  become  absolutely  worthless  when  it 
is  perceived  that  in  every  ago  virtue  has  consisted  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  same  feelings,  though  the  standards  of 
excellence  attained  have  been  different.  The  terms  higher 
and  lower,  nobler  or  less  noble,  purer  or  less  pure,  repre- 
sent moral  facts  with  much  greater  fidelity  than  the  terms 
right  or  wrong,  or  virtue  or  vice.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in 
wliich  moral  distinctions  are  absolute  and  immutable.  There 
is  another  sense  in  which  thoy  are  altogether  relative  and 
transient.  There  are  some  acts  which  are  so  manifestly  and 
grossly  opposed  to  our  moral  feelings,  that  thoy  are  regarded 
as  wrong  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  feelings.  There  are  distinctions,  such  aa  that  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  which  from  their  nature  assume  at  once 
a  sharpness  of  definition  that   separates   them    from   mere 

qnalit^s.conV'iop^par^ment,  s'offnut  lea   ancicns  aviiieut   des   attributa 

comme   un  Ltreuinn.  .  .  .  De-IA  dirins.* — Manvy,  Hist.  1U3  Reli(j ions 

aussi   les   coutnulictions   les    plug  d^  la    Grece   autu^ue,    tome  i.   pp. 

^hoqaantaa   dans   Ioh    notions   que  678-679. 
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virtues  of  degree,  though  even  in  these  cases  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  amount  of  scrupuJoaity  that  is  in  diffeient 
periods  required.  But  apart  from  positive  commands,  the 
Hole  external  rule  enabling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply 
as  better  or  worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  I 
conceive,  the  standard  of  society ;  not  an  arbitrary  standard 
like  that  which  Mandeville  imagined,  but  the  level  which 
society  has  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  moral 
fjiculty  tells  us  is  the  higher  or  virtuous  part  of  our  nature. 
He  who  falls  below  this  is  obstructing  the  tendency  which  is 
the  essence  of  virtue.  He  who  merely  attains  this,  may  not 
be  justified  in  his  own  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  moral  development,  but  as  far  as  any 
external  rule  is  concerned,  he  has  done  his  duty.  He  who 
rises  above  this  has  entered  into  the  region  of  things  which 
it  is  virtuous  to  do,  but  not  vicious  to  neglect — a  region 
known  among  Catholic  theologians  by  the  name  of '  counsels 
of  perfection.'  No  discussions,  I  conceive,  can  be  more  idle 
than  whether  slavery,  or  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  in  war, 
or  gladiatorial  shows,  or  polygamy,  are  essentially  wrong. 
They  may  be  wrong  now — they  were  not  so  once — and  when 
an  ancient  countenanced  by  his  example  one  or  other  of  these, 
he  was  not  committing  a  crime.  The  unchangeable  proposi- 
tion for  which  we  contend  is  this — ^that  benevolence  is  always 
a  virtuous  disposition — that  the  sensual  part  of  our  natui-e  is 
always  the  lower  part. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem  natiu-ally 
arises.  Admitting  that  our  moral  nature  is  superior  to 
our  intellectual  or  physical  nature,  admitting,  too,  that  by 
the  constitution  of  our  being  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be 
under  an  obligation  to  develope  our  nature  to  its  perfection, 
establishing  the  supreme  ascendency  of  moral  motives,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  the  disparity  between  the 
different  parts  of  our  being  Ls  such  that  no  material  or  intel- 
lectual advantage,  however  great,  may  be  rightly  purchased 
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by  auy  sacrifice  of  our  moral  nature,  however  Hmall.  This 
is  the  great  question  of  casuistry,  the  question  which  divines 
express  by  asking  whether  the  end  ever  justifies  the  means ; 
and  on  this  subject  there  exists  among  thfiologians  a  doctrine 
v/hich  is  absolutely  um-ealised,  which  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
applying  to  actual  life,  but  of  wliich  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  though  propounded  with  the  best  intentions,  it  wouhl, 
if  acted  upon,  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  civilisation.  It  is  said  that  an  undoubted  sin,  even 
the  most  tiivial,  is  a  thing  in  its  essence  and  in  its  con>;e- 
quences  so  unspeakably  dreadful,  that  no  conceivable  material 
or  intellectual  advantage  can  counterbalance  it ;  that  rather 
than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 
amount  of  calamity  which  did  not  bring  with  it  sin  should 
be  endured,  even  that  the  whole  human  i-ace  should  perish  in 
agonies.'  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  supreme 
object  of  humanity  shoidd  be  sinlessncss,  and  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the  absolute  suppretj- 
sion  of  the  desiies.  To  expand  the  circle  of  wants  is  neces- 
sarily to  multiply  temptations,  and  therefore  to  increase  the 
number  of  sins.  It  may  indeed  elevate  the  moral  standai-d, 
for  a  torpid  sinlessness  is  not  a  high  moral  condition  ;  but  if 
every  sin  be  what  these  theologians  assert,  if  it  be  a  thing 
deserving  eternal  agony,  and  so  inconceivably  fiightful  that 
the  ruin  of  a  world  is  a  less  evil  than  its  commission,  even 
moral  advantages  are  utterly  incommensurate  with  it.  No 
heightening  of  the  moral  tone,  no  depth  or  ecstasy  of  devo- 
tion, cim  for  a  moment  be  placed  in  the  balance.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  doctrine,  if  applied  to  actual  Life,  would  be 


'  *  The   Church   holds   that    it  oue  soul,  I  will  not  say  Bhoulil  be 

were  better  for  siui  and  mooa  to  lost,  but  should  commit  one  tjiuglo 

drop  from  hoiivon,  for  the  earth  to  vouial  sin,  should   tell  oue  -Hiltul 

fail,  aud  for  all  the  mauy  millious  untruth,  though  it  harmed  no  one, 

v/ho  are  upon  it  to  die  of  starva-  or  steal  one   poor  farthing  -without 

tion  in   extroniest  agony,  so  far  iis  excuse.' — ytiwunui's  A/ii/luxiii  Dijfi- 

t«mporul  attiictiou  goes,  than  that  cuUUs,  p.  190. 
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SO  extravagant,  that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation. 
A  sovereign,  when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
should  reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  hy  that  war,  a 
single  blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  of  a 
single  hencoop,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single  woman, 
is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entire  commerce  of 
his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious  provinces,  the  de- 
struction of  all  her  power.  He  must  believe  that  the  evil  of 
the  increase  of  unchastity,  which  invariably  results  from  the 
formation  of  an  army,  is  an  immeasiu-ably  greater  calamity 
than  any  material  or  political  disasters  that  army  can  possibly 
avert.  He  must  believe  that  the  most  fearful  plague  oi- 
famine  that  desolates  his  land  should  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  has  but  the  feeblest  and  most  tran- 
sient inHuence  in  repressing  vice.  He  must  believe  that  if 
the  agglomeration  of  his  people  in  gi-eat  cities  adds  but  one 
to  the  number  of  their  sins,  no  possible  intellectual  or 
material  advantages  can  prevent  the  construction  of  cities 
being  a  fearful  calamity.  According  to  this  principle,  every 
elaboration  of  life,  eveiy  amusement  that  biings  multitudes 
together,  almost  every  art,  every  accession  of  wealth  that 
awakens  or  stimulates  desires,  is  an  evil,  for  all  th<«e  become 
the  sources  of  some  sins,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the 
most  part  purely  terrestiial.  The  entire  structure  of  civili- 
sation is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even  at  the 
cost  of  certain  moral  evils  which  we  are  often  able  accurately 
to  foresee.  ^  The  time  may  come  when  the  man  who  lays  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  manufacture  will  be  able  to  predict 
with  assurance  in  what  proportion  the  drunkenness  and  the 
unchastity  of  his  city  will  be  increased  by  his  enterprise. 


'  There  is  a  remarkable  disser-  work  of  the  Benthamite  school, 
tation  on  this  subject,  called  '  The  called  Essays  by  a  Barrister  (re- 
Limitations  of  Morality,'  in  a  very  printed  from  the  Saturday  Review). 
ingenious    and     suggestive     little 
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Y'et  Lo  will  still  pui*aue  that  enterprise,  and  mankind  will 
pronounce  it  to  be  good. 

The  tlieological  doctrine  on  the  subject,  considered  in  its 
full  stiingency,  though  professed  by  many,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
i-ealised  and  consistently  acl^d  on  by  no  one ;  but  the  prac- 
tical judgments  of  mankind  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
superiority  of  moral  over  all  otlier  interests  vary  greatly,  and 
this  variation  supplies  one  of  the  most  seiious  objections  to 
Intuitive  moralists.  The  nearest  })ractical  aj)proach  to  the 
theological  estimate  of  a  sin  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ascetics.  Theii*  whole  system  rests  upon  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  thing  so  transcendently  dreadful  as  to  bear  no  proportion 
or  appreciable  relation  to  any  earthly  interests.  Stiirting 
from  this  belief,  the  ascetic  makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of 
his  life  to  avoid  sinning.  He  accordingly  abstiiins  from  all 
the  active  business  of  society,  relinquishes  all  worldly  aims 
and  ambitions,  dulls  by  continued  discipline  his  natiu-al 
desires,  and  endeavours  to  pass  a  lifo  of  complete  absorption 
in  religious  exercises.  And  in  all  this  his  conduct  is  reasonable 
and  consistent.  The  natural  course  of  eveiy  man  who  adopts 
this  estimate  of  the  enormity  of  sin  is  at  eveiy  cost  to  avoid 
all  external  influences  that  can  prove  temptations,  and  to 
attenuate  as  far  as  possible  his  own  ap2)etites  and  emotions. 
It  is  in  this  i-espect  that  the  exaggerations  of  theologians 
paralyse  our  moral  being.  For  the  diminution  of  sins,  how- 
ever importiint,  is  but  one  pai't  of  moral  progress.  When- 
ever it  is  forced  into  a  disproportionate  prominence,  wo  find 
tame,  languid,  and  mutilated  natures,  destitute  of  all  fii-e 
and  energy,  and  this  tendency  has  been  still  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  extreme  prominence  usually  given  to  the  virtue 
of  gentleness,  which  may  indeed  bo  attained  by  men  of  strong 
natures  and  vehement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more  con- 
genial to  a  somewhat  feeble  and  passionless  chai'acter. 

Ascetic  practices  are  manifestly  and  rai)idly  disapjKjaring, 
and  theu*  decline   is  a  striking  proof  of  the  evanescence  of 
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tlie  moral  notions  of  which  they  we7-e  the  expression,  hat 
in  many  existing  quastions  relating  to  the  same  matter,  we 
find  perplexing  diversity  of  judgment.  We  find  it  in  the 
contrjist  between  the  system  of  education  usually  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  has  for  its  pre-eminent  object 
to  prevent  sins,  and  for  its  means  a  constant  and  minute 
supervifjion,  and  the  English  system  of  public  schools,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  most  fitted  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bihty  of  sin,  or  to  foster  any  very  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
feeling ;  but  Ls  intended,  and  popularly  supposed,  to  secure 
the  healthy  expansion  of  every  variety  of  capacity.  "We  ficrid 
it  in  the  widely  different  attitudes  which  good  men  in  dif- 
ferent periods  have  adopted  towards  religious  opinions  they 
believe  to  be  false ;  some,  like  the  reformers,  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  superstitious  service,  or  to  withhold  on  any 
occasion,  or  at  any  cost,  their  protest  against  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  lie;  others,  like  most  ancient,  and  some  modem 
philosophers  and  politicians,  combining  the  most  absolute 
personal  incredulity  with  an  assiduous  observance  of  super- 
stitious rites,  and  strongly  censuring  those  who  distiu"bed 
delusions  which  are  useful  or  consolatory  to  the  people; 
while  a  third  class  silently,  but  without  protest,  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  observances,  and  desire  that  their 
opinions  should  have  a  free  expression  in  literature,  but  at 
the  same  time  discourage  all  proselytising  efforts  to  force 
them  rudely  on  unprepared  minds.  We  find  it  in  the 
frequent  conflicts  between  the  political  economist  and  the 
Catholic  priest  on  the  subject  of  early  marriages,  the  former 
opposing  them  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  material  well-being  that  the  standard  of  comfort  should 
not  be  depressed,  the  latter  advocating  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  postponement  of  marriage??,  through  prudential 
motives,  by  any  large  body  of  men,  is  the  fertile  mother  of 
sin.  We  find  it  most  conspicuously  iq  the  marked  diversities 
of  tolerance  manifested  in  different  communities  towards 
amusements  which  may  in  themselves  be  perfectly  innocent, 
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but  which  prove  the  sources  or  the  occasiona  of  vice.  The 
Scotch  Puritans  probably  represent  one  extreme,  the  Parisian 
society  of  the  empii-e  the  other,  while  the  position  of  average 
Englishmen  is  perhaps  e<{uidLstant  between  them.  Yet  this 
diflerence,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  difference  not  of  principle,  but 
of  degree.  No  Puritan  seriously  desires  to  suppress  every 
clan -gathering,  every  higliland  game  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned an  isolated  fit  of  drunkenness,  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  show  that  it  has  pi-evented  any  sin  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  committed.  No  Frenchman  will  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  demoralisation  which 
should  not  be  tolerated,  however  great  the  enjoyment  that 
accompanies  it.  Yet  the  one  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  moral,  the  other  upon  the  attractive,  nature  of  a  spectacle. 
Between  these  there  are  numerous  gradations,  which  are 
shown  in  frequent  disputes  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  racecom'se,  the  ball,  the  theatre,  and  the  concert.  Where 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  1  By  what  rule 
can  the  point  be  determined  at  which  an  amusement  becomes 
vitiated  by  the  evil  of  its  consequences  ] 

To  these  questions  the  intuitive  moralist  is  obliged  to 
answer,  that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that  sucli  a  rule 
does  not  exist.  The  colours  of  our  moral  nature  are  rarely 
separated  by  the  sharp  lines  of  our  vocabulary.  They  fade 
and  blend  into  one  another  so  imperceptibly,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  mark  a  precise  point  of  ti^ansition.  The  end  of 
man  is  the  full  development  of  his  being  in  that  symmetry 
and  proportion  which  nature  has  assigned  it,  and  such  a  de- 
velopment implies  that  the  supreme,  the  predominant  motive 
of  his  life,  should  be  moral.  If  in  any  society  or  individual 
this  ascendency  docs  not  exist,  that  society  or  that  individual 
is  in  a  diseased  and  abnormal  condition.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  though  unquestionable,  is 
indefinite  not  infinite,  and  the  prevailing  standai'd  is  not  at 
all  times  the  same.     The  moralist  can  only  lay  down  genei*al 
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principles.     Individual  feeling  or  the  general  sentiment  of 
society  miLst  draw  the  application. 

The  vagueness  that  on  such  questions  confessedly  hangs 
over  the  intuitive  theory,  has  always  been  insisted  upon  by 
membei-s  of  the  opposite  school,  who  *  in  the  greatest  happi- 
ness principle'  claim  to  possess  a  definite  formulary,  enabling 
them  to  draw  boldly  the  frontier  line  between  the  lawful  and 
the  illicit,  and  to  remove  moral  disputes  from  the  domain  of 
feeling  to  thut  of  demonstration.  But  this  claim,  which  forms 
the  great  attraction  of  the  utilitarian  school,  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  one  of  the  grossest  of  impostures.  We  compare  with 
accuracy  and  confidence  the  value  of  the  most  various 
material  commodities,  for  we^  mean  by  this  term,  exchange- 
able value,  and  we  have  a  common  measure  of  exchange. 
But  we  seek  in  vain  for  such  a  measure  enabling  us  to  com- 
pare diflerent  kinds  of  utility  or  happiness.  Thus,  to  take  a 
very  familiar  example,  the  question  may  be  proposed,  whether 
excursion  trains  from  a  country  district  to  a  seaport  town 
produce  more  good  than  evil,  whether  a  man  governed  by 
moral  principles  should  encourage  or  oppose  them.  They 
give  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment  to  many  thousands, 
they  enlarge  in  some  degree  the  range  of  their  ideas,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  prevent  any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  committed,  they  give  rise  to  many  cases  of  drunkenness, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  theological  doctrine  we  have 
reviewed,  should  be  deemed  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  a  visitation  of  the  cholera,  but 
which  have  not  usually  any  lasting  terrestrial  effects ;  they 
also  often  produce  a  measure,  and  sometimes  no  small  measure, 
of  more  serious  vice,  and  it  is  probable  that  hundreds  of 
women  may  trace  their  first  fall  to  the  excursion  train.  We 
have  here  a  number  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
first  being  intellectual  and  physical,  and  the  second  moral. 
Nearly  all  moralists  would  acknowledge  that  a  few  instances 
of  immorality  would  not  prevent  the  excursion  train  being, 
on  tha  whole,  a  good  thing.     All  would  acknowledge  that 
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very  numerous  instances  would  more  than  counterbalance  its 
advantages.  The  intuitive  moralist  confesses  that  he  is  un- 
able to  draw  a  precise  line,  showing  where  the  moral  evils 
outweigh  the  physical  benefits.  In  what  possible  respect  the 
introduction  of  Benthamite  formularies  improves  the  matter, 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  No  utilitarian  would  reduce 
the  question  to  one  of  simple  majority,  or  would  have  the 
cynicism  to  balance  the  ruin  of  one  woman  by  the  day's  en- 
joyment of  another.  The  impossibility  of  drawing,  in  such 
cases,  a  distinct  line  of  division,  is  no  argument  against  the 
intuitive  moralist,  for  that  impossibility  is  shared  to  the  full 
extent  by  his  rival. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  kinds  of  interest  with 
which  utilitarian  moralists  are  concerned — the  private  interest 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  motive,  and  the  public 
interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  end,  of  all  vii'tue.  With 
reference  to  the  first,  the  intuitive  moi-alist  denies  that  a 
Felfish  act  can  be  a  virtuous  or  meritorious  one.  If  a  man 
when  about  to  commit  a  theft,  became  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  and  through  fear  of  arrest  and 
punishment  were  to  abstain  from  the  act  he  would  otherwise 
have  committed,  this  abstinence  would  not  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind  to  possess  any  moral  value ;  and  if  he  were  de- 
termined partly  by  conscientious  motives,  and  partly  by  fear, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  element  would,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  deti^act  from  his  merit.  But  although  selfish  con- 
siderations are  distinctly  opposed  to  virtuous  ones,  it  would 
1)6  a  mistake  to  imagine  they  can  never  ultimately  have 
a  purely  moral  influence.  In  the  fii"st  place,  a  well-ordere<l 
system  of  threats  and  punishments  marks  out  the  path  of 
virtue  with  a  distinctness  of  definition  it  could  scarcely  have 
otherwise  attainc<l.  In  the  next  place,  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  a  conflict  of  motives,  the  expec- 
tation of  reward  or  punishment  will  so  reinforce  or  sup^wrt 
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Ihe  virtuous  motives,  as  to  secure  their  victory ;  and,  as 
every  triumph  of  these  motives  increases  their  strength  and 
weakens  the  opposing  principles,  a  step  will  thus  have  been 
made  towai-ds  moral  perfection,  which  will  render  more  pro- 
bable the  future  triumph  of  unassisted  virtue. 

With  leference  to  the  interests  of  society,  there  are  two 
distinct  assertions  to  be  made.  The  fii'st  is,  that  although 
the  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of  other's  is  undoubtedly  one  form 
of  virtue,  it  does  not  include  all  virtue,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  are  forms  of  vii-tue  which,  even  if  beneficial  to 
manldnd,  do  not  become  vii-tuous  on  that  account,  but  have 
an  intrinsic  excellence  which  is  not  proportioned  to  or  depen- 
dent on  their  utility.  The  second  is,  that  there  may  occasion- 
ally arise  considerations  of  extreme  and  overwhelming  utility 
that  may  justify  a  sacrifice  of  these  virtues.  This  saci-ifice 
may  be  made  in  various  ways — as,  when  a  man  undertakes 
an  enterprise  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  but  which 
in  addition  to  its  great  material  advantages  will,  as  he  well 
knows,  pioduce  a  certain  measure  of  crime ;  or  when,  ab- 
staining fi'om  a  protest,  he  tacitly  countenances  beliefs  which 
he  considers  untrue,  because  he  regards  them  as  transcen- 
dently  useful ;  or  again,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
under  cii-cumstances  of  great  ui-gency,  he  utters  a  direct  false- 
hood, as,  for  example,  when  by  such  means  alone  he  can 
save  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.'  But  the  fact,  that  in  these 
cases  considerations  of  extreme  utility  are  sufiered  to  over- 


'  The  following  passage,  though  l%e  comme  David ,  car  j'ai  la 
rather  vague  and  rhetorical,  is  not  certitude  en  moi-m^me  qu'en  par- 
unimpressive  :  '  Oui,  dit  Jacobi,  donnant  a  ces  fautes  suivant  la 
je  mentirais  comme  Desdemona  lettre  I'homme  exerce  le  droit 
mnurante,  je  tromperais  comme  souverain  que  la  majesty  de  son 
Oreste  quand  il  veut  mourir  a  la  fetre  lui  conftre  ;  il  appose  le  sceau 
place  de  Pylade,  j'assassinerais  de  sa  divine  nature  sur  la  gr&c8 
comme  Timol^on,  je  serais  parjiire  qu'il  accorde.'  —  Barchou  de  Pen* 
comme  Epaminondas  et  Jean  de  hoen,  Hist,  de  In  Philos.  allemande, 
Witt,  je  me  d^terminerais  an  sui-  tome  i.  p.  295. 
cide  comme  Caton,  je  serais  sacri- 
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ride  ooiifiiderationa  of  morality,  is  in  no  degi'ee  inconsistent 
with  the  facts,  that  the  latter  differ  in  kind  from  the  former, 
that  they  are  of  a  higher  nature,  and  that  they  may  supply 
adequate  and  legitimate  motives  of  action  not  only  distinct 
from,  but  even  in  opposition  to  utility.  Gold  and  silver  are 
different  metals.  Gold  m  more  valuable  than  silver ;  yet  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gold  may  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver. 

The  last  class  of  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural  moral 
perceptions  wliich  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice,  arises  from 
a  very  mischievous  equivocation  in  the  word  natiu-al.  •  The  term 
natural  man  is  sometimes  regai'ded  as  synonymous  with  man 
in  his  primitive  or  barbarous  condition,  and  sometimes  as  ex- 
pressing all  in  a  civilised  man  that  is  due  to  nature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  habits  or  acquirements.  This 
equivocation  is  especially  dangerous,  because  it  implies  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  excesses  to  which  the  sensational  plii- 
losophy  could  be  pushed — the  notion  that  the  diffei*ence  be- 
tween a  savage  and  a  civilised  man  is  simply  a  difference  of 
acquisition,  and  not  at  all  a  difference  of  development.  In 
accordance  with  this  notion,  those  who  deny  original  moral 
distinctions  have  ransacked  the  accounts  of  travellers  for  ex- 
am]>las  of  savages  who  a})peared  destitute  of  moi-al  sentimeuta, 
and  have  adduced  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  posi- 
tion. Now  it  is,  I  think,  abundantly  evident  that  these 
narratives  are  usually  exceedingly  untrustworthy.^      They 

'  This   equivocation    soems   to  baud,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  certain 

me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  famous  that   man    necessarily   becomes  a 

dispute  whether  man  is  by  nature  social  being  in  exact  proportion  to 

a    social    being,    or   whether,    as  the  development  of  the  capacities 

Hobbes  averred,  the  state  of  nature  of  his  nature. 

is   a  Ptate  of  war.     Few  persons  '  One  of  the  best  living  authori- 

who  have  observed  the  recent  light  tie-s  on  this  question  writes  :  '  The 

thrown  on  tlie  .subject  will  question  asserted  existence  of  savages  so  low 

that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  as  to  have  no  moral  standard  is  too 

was  that  of  savage  life,  and  fewer  groundless  to  be  discusse<l.     Every 

.••till  will  question  that  savage  life  hun)au  tribe  has  its  general  views  as 

vfl  a  state  of  war.     On  the  other  to  what  conduct  is  right  nu>\  what 
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have  been  in  most  cai>es  collected  by  uncritical  and  imphilo- 
BOphical  travollei"S,  who  knew  little  of  the  language  and  still 
less  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  they  described,  whose  means 
of  information  were  acquired  in  simply  traversing  the  country, 
who  were  more  struck  by  moral  paradox,  than  by  unostenta- 
tious virtue,  who  were  proverbially  addicted  to  embellishing 
and  exaggerating  the  singularities  they  witnessed,  and  who 
very  rai-ely  investigated  theii*  origin.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  French  moralists  of  the  last  centuiy,  who  in- 
sisted most  strongly  on  this  species  of  evidence,  were  also  the 
dupes  of  one  of  the  most  curious  delusions  in  the  whole  com- 
jjass  of  literary  history.  Those  unflinching  scejjtics  who 
claimed  to  be  the  true  disciples  of  the  apostle  who  believed 
nothing  that  he  had  not  touched,  and  whose  relentless  criti- 
cism played  with  withering  effect  on  all  the  holiest  feelings 
of  oui'  nature,  and  on  all  the  tenets  of  traditional  creeds,  had 
discovered  one  happy  land  where  the  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  a 
dream.  They  could  point  to  one  people  whose  pui-e  and 
rational  moi*aUty,  purged  fiom  all  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and 
enthusiasm,  shone  with  an  almost  dazzling  splendour  above  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe.  Voltaire  forgot  to  gibe, 
and  Helv^tius  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  when  China  and  the 
Chinese  rose  before  their  minds,  and  to  this  semi-barbarous 
nation  they  habitually  attributed  maxims  of  conduct  that 
neither  Roman  nor  Christian  vii'tue  had  ever  realised. 

But  putting  aside  these  considerations,  and  assuming  the 
fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  savage  life  upon  which  these 
writers  rely,  they  fail  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  are 
adduced.  The  moralists  I  am  defending,  assert  that  we 
possess  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  higher 
and  lower  parts  of  our  nature.    But  the  eye  of  the  mind,  like 


wrong,  and  each  generation  hands  there     is    yet    wider    agreement 

the  standard  on  to  the  next.     Even  throughout    the     humnn     race.' — 

in  the  details  of  their  moral  stand-  Tyloron  Primitive  Society,  Contem- 

ards,  wide  a."  their  differences  are,  porary  Review,  April  1873,  p.  702. 
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the  eye  of  the  body,  may  be  closcfl.  Moral  and  rational 
faculties  may  be  alike  dormant,  and  they  will  certainly  be  so 
if  men  are  wholly  immersed  in  the  gi'atifl cation  of  their 
Benseg.  Man  is  like  a  plant,  which  requires  a  favourable 
soil  for  the  full  expansion  of  its  natural  or  innate  powers.' 
Yet  those  powei-s  both  rational  and  moral  are  there,  and 
when  quickened  into  action,  each  will  discharge  its  appointed 
functions.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  there  are  savages  who 
are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  progressive  energy  which  dis- 
tinguishes reason  from  instinct  and  of  the  moral  aspiration 
which  constitutes  virtue,  this  would  not  prove  that  rational 
or  moral  faculties  form  no  part  of  their  nature.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  there  is  a  stage  of  barbarism  in  which  man 
knows,  feels  and  does  nothing  that  might  not  be  known,  felt 
and  done  by  an  ape,  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  There  would  still  be  this 
broad  distinction  between  them — the  one  possesses  a  capacity 
for  development  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  savage  will  become  a  reasoning. 


'  The  distinction  between  innate  ronnd  il.it  takes  not  its  tin/jt^  from 

faculties  evolved  by  experience  and  accident  but  desifi:n. and  comes  forth 

innate  ideas  independent  of  experi-  covered  with  a    glorious    pattern.' 

ence,  and  the  analogy  between  tiie  {On  the  Shidir.ii  of  (he  Universifi/, 

expansion  of  the  former  and  that  p.  54.)      Leibnitz    says:    '  LVsprit 

of  the  bud  into  the  flflwer  has  been  n'est  point  une  table  rase.     II  est 

very  happily  treated  by  Reid.    {On  tout  plein  de  caractert-s  que  la  sen- 

(he  Active  Powers,  essay  iii.  chap,  sation    ne    pent   que  dtVouvrir  et 

viii.  p.  4.)      Professor   Sedgwick,  mettre  en  lumi6re  au  lion  de  Ics  y 

criticising  Locke's  notion  of  the  soul  imprimer.     Je  me  suis  servi  de  la 

being   originally    like   a    sheet    of  comparaison  d'uno  pierre  de  niarbr*^ 

white     paper,     beautifully     says:  qui  a  des  voines  plutot  que  d'une 

'  Naked  man  comesfrom  his  mother's  pierre  de   marbre   tout   unie.  .  .  . 

■womb,    endowed    with    limbs  and  S'il  yavait  dans  la  pierre  des  veines 

penscB  indeed  well  fittefl  to  the  ma-  qui  marquassont  la  figure  d'HenMile 

torial  TTorld,   yet   powerless   from  prt^f6rablemont  a  d'autrcs  figures, 

wantofuse;  and  as  for  knowledge,  .  .  .  .  Renulo  y  seraitconinie  innA 

his  soul  is  one  unvaried  blnuk  ;  yet  en  quelqiie  faqon,  quoiqu'il  fallAt  du 

has  this  blank  been  already  toiiclu'(l  travail   pour  d^couvrir  ces  reines.' 

by   li    celestial    hand,    and    wlion  — Critique  de  CEssai  sur  CFnffmU- 

pliinged  in  the  colours  which  sur-  moif. 
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progressiTe,  and  moral  man  :  iinder  uo  circumstances  cax.  a 
similar  transformation  be  effected  in  the  ape.  It  may  bo  as 
difficult  to  detect  the  oakleaf  in  the  acorn  as  in  the  stone  ; 
yet  the  acorn  may  be  converted  into  an  oak  :  the  stone  will 
always  continue  to  be  a  stone.' 

The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  trust,  have  exhibited  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  nature  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
moral  philosophy — the  school  which  proceeds  from  the  primi* 
tive  truth  that  all  men  desire  happiness,  and  endeavours  out 
of  this  fact  to  evolve  all  ethical  doctrines,  and  the  school 
which  traces  our  moral  systems  to  an  intuitive  perception 
that  certain  parts  of  our  nature  are  higher  or  better  than 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  this  difference  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  moral  conceptions  forms  part  of  the  very  much 
wider  metaphysical  question,  whether  our  ideas  are  derived 
exclusively  from  sensation  or  whether  they  spring  in  part 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  theory  in  antiquity  waa 
chiefly  represented  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
which  rested  on  the  conviction  that  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  drawing  from  its  own  depths  certain  conceptions  or  ideas 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  post-natal  experience,  and 
must  therefore,  it  was  said,  have  been  acquired  in  a  previous 


'  The  argument  against  the  in-  a  hunter  carrying  a  deixd  deer,  kills 

tuitive     moralists     derived     from  the  hunter  and  steals  the  deer,  and 

savage  life  \eas  employed  at  some  is  afterwards  himself  assailed  by 

length    by    Locke.       Paley    then  another  hunter  whom  he  kills,    Mr. 

adopted  it,  taking  a  history  of  base  Austin    asks   whether   the   savaga 

ingratitude    related     by   Valerius  would  perceive  a  moral  difference 

Maximus,  and   asking  whether  a  between  these  two  acts  of  homi- 

savage  would  view  it  with  disap-  cide?    Certtiinly  not.    In  this  early 

probation.      {Moral  Phil,  book  i.  stage  of  development,  the  savage 

ch.  5.)      Dugald   Stewart   {Active  recognises  a  duty  of  justice  and 

and  Moral  Powers,  vol.  i.  pp.  230-  humanity  to  the  members  of  his 

231)  and  other  writers  have  very  tribe,  but  to  no  one  beyond  this 

fullyansweredthis,  but  the  same  ob-  circle.     He  is  in  a  'state  of  war' 

jection  has  been  revived  in  another  vith  the  foreign  hunter.    He  has  a 

form  by  Mr.  Austin,  who  supposes  right  to  kill  the  hunter  and  the 

{Lectures  on  Jwrisprudence,  vol.  i.  hunter  an  equal  ri/^ht  to  kill  him, 
pp.  82-83)  a  savage  who  first  meets 
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exifitonce.  In  the  seventeenth  centiirj  it  took  the  fonn  of  a 
doctrine  of  innate  iileus.  But  though  this  theory  in  the  form 
in  wliich  it  was  professed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
assailed  by  Locke  has  almost  disappeared,  the  doctrine  that 
we  possess  certain  faculties  which  by  their  own  expansion, 
and  not  by  the  reception  of  notions  from  without,  are  not 
only  capable  of,  but  must  necessarily  attain,  certain  ideas,  as 
the  bud  must  necessarily  expand  into  its  own  specific  flower, 
still  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  speculation, 
and  its  probability  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
observations  of  the  range  and  potency  of  instinct  in  animals. 
From  some  jjassages  in  his  Essay,  it  appears  that  Locke  him- 
self had  a  confused  perception  of  this  distinction,'  which  was 
by  no  means  unknown  to  previous  writei-s ;  and  after  the 
publication  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  it  was  clearly  exhi- 
bited by  Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz,  and  incidentally  noticed  by 
Berkeley  long  before  Kant  established  his  distinction  between 
the  form  and  the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  l^etween  ideas 
which  are  received  a  priori  and  ideas  which  are  received  a 
posteriori.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  source  of 
ideas  forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition  between  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  England  and  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  and 


•  Everyone  "who  is  acquainted  of  Condillac  grow  professedly  out 
with  metipliysics  knows  th;it  there  of  his  philosophy.  In  defence  of 
has  heen  an  aJmcst  endless  contro-  the  legitimacy  of  the  process  by 
versy  about  Locke's  meaning  on  which  tlu'so  writers  evolved  their 
this  point.  The  fact  seems  to  be  conclusions  from  the  premisses  of 
that  Locke,  like  most  great  origi-  Locke,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
nators  of  thought,  ami  indeed  more  very  able  lectures  of  M.  Cousin  on 
than  most,  often  failed  to  perceive  Ix)cke.  The  other  side  has  been 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  treated,  among  others,  by  Dugald 
princi])les,  and  partly  through  some  Stewart  in  his  Disntrrtddoii.  by  Pro- 
confusion  of  thought,  and  partly  fct^sor  Webb  in  his  IntrlhcttmlisiH 
through  unbappiness  of  expression,  of  IxK'ke,  and  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  an 
ha8  left  passages  involving  the  con-  essay  reprinted  from  tlie  Edinburgh 
elusions  of  both  schools.  As  a  Review. 
matter  of  history  tho  sensual  school 
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Scotch  philosophies,  as  well  as  the  French  eclocticiiim  of  the 
nineteenth  century  upon  the  other.  The  tendency  of  the  first 
school  is  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  active  po\vei*s  of  the 
hiiinan  mind,  and  to  aggrandise  as  far  as  possible  the  empire 
of  external  circumstances.  The  other  school  dwells  especially 
on  the  instinctive  side  of  our  nature,  and  maintains  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  intuitions  of  the  i-eason,  certain  categories  or 
original  conceptions,  which  ai*e  presupposed  in  all  our  reason- 
inscs  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  sensations.  The  boast  of  the 
fii-st  school  is  that  its  searching  analysis  leaves  no  mental 
[)henomenon  uni-esolved,  and  its  atti*action  is  the  extreme 
simplicity  it  can  attain.  The  second  school  multiplies  faculties 
or  original  principles,  concentrates  its  attention  mainly  upon 
the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  assei-ts  very  strongly 
the  initiative  force  both  of  our  will  and  of  our  intellect. 

We  find  this  connection  between  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  senses,  and  a  moi^ality  founded  upon  utility  from 
the  earKest  times.  Aiistotle  was  distinguished  among  the 
ancients  for  the  emphasis  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
utility  of  virtue,  and  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
that  the  schoolmen  derived  the  famous  formulary  which  has 
become  the  motto  of  the  school  of  Locke.  Locke  himself 
devoted  especial  research  to  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  natural  moral  sense,  which  he  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
by  a  catalogue  of  immoral  practices  that  exist  among  savages, 
and  the  hesitation  he  occasionally  exhibited  in  his  moi-al 
doctrine  corresponds  not  unfaithfully  to  the  obscurity  thi'own 
over  his  metaphysics  by  the  admission  of  reflection  as  a  source 
of  ideas.  If  his  opponent  Leibnitz  made  pleasure  the  object 
of  moral  action,  it  was  only  that  refined  pleasure  which  is 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of  others. 
When,  however,  Condillac  and  his  followers,  i*emovuig  reflec- 
tion from  the  position  Locke  had  assigned  it,  reduced  the 
philosophy  of  sensation  to  its  simplest  expression,  and  when 
the  Scotch  and  German  writers  elaborated  the  principles  of 
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the  opposite  school,  the  moral  tendencies  of  boih  wore  indis- 
putably manifested.  Eveiywhere  the  pliilosophy  of  sensation 
was  accomjianied  by  the  morals  of  interest,  and  the  ideal 
philosophy,  by  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  moral 
faculty,  and  every  influence  that  has  affected  the  prevailing 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  has  exercised  a 
con-esponding  influence  upon  the  theories  of  ethics. 

The  groat  movement  of  modern  thought,  of  wliich  Bacon 
was  at  once  the  liighest  representative  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents,  has  been  truly  said  to  exhibit  a  striking  i*esemblance, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  striking  contrast,  to  the  movement  of 
ancient  thought,  which  was  eflfected  cliiefly  by  the  genius  of 
Socrates.  In  the  name  of  utility,  Socrates  diverted  the  in- 
tellect of  antiquity  from  the  fantastic  cosmogonies  witli  which 
it  had  long  been  occupied,  to  the  study  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  In  the  name  of  the  same  utility  Bacon  laboured  to 
divert  the  modem  intellect  from  the  idle  metaphysical  specu- 
lations of  the  schoolmen  to  natui*al  science,  to  which  newly 
discovered  instruments  of  research,  his  own  sounder  method, 
and  a  cluster  of  splendid  intellects,  soon  gave  an  unprece- 
dented impulse.  To  the  indirect  influence  of  this  movement, 
|>erhaps,  even  more  than  to  the  diiect  teaching  of  Gassendi 
and  Locke,  may  be  ascribed  the  great  ascendency  of  semsa- 
tional  philosophy  among  modem  nations,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  impoi-tant  diflerences  between 
ancient  and  modern  history.  Among  the  ancients  the  human 
mind  was  chiefly  dii-ected  to  philosophical  speculations,  in 
which  the  law  seems  to  be  perjxjtual  oscillation,  while  among 
the  moderns  it  has  rather  tended  towai'ds  physical  science, 
and  towai'ds  inventions,  in  which  the  law  is  perpetual  pro- 
gi"CS3.  National  power,  and  in  most  cases  even  mitional 
independence,  implied  among  the  ancients  the  constant  energy 
of  high  intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  When  the  heroism 
or  the  genius  of  the  people  had  rehixod,  when  an  enervating 
pidlosophy  or  the  lassitude  that  often  accoinpanies  civilisation 
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arrived,  the  whole  edifice  speedily  tottered,  the  sceptre  wa& 
transferred  to  another  state,  and  the  same  history  was  else- 
where reproduced.  A  great  nation  bequeathed  indeed  to  its 
successors  works  of  transcendent  beauty  in  art  and  literatiu'e, 
philosophies  that  could  avail  only  when  the  mind  had  risen 
to  their  level,  examples  that  might  stimulate  the  heroism  of 
an  aspiiing  people,  warnings  that  might  sometimes  arrest  it 
on  the  path  to  ruin.  But  all  these  acted  only  through  the 
mind.  In  modern  times,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  aside 
religious  influences,  the  principal  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
civilised  men  are  to  be  found  in  inventions  which  when  once 
discovered  can  never  pass  away,  and  the  efl^ects  of  which  are 
in  consequence  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  moral  life.  The  causes  which  most  disturbed  or 
accelerated  the  normal  progi-ess  of  society  in  antiquity  were 
the  appearance  of  great  men,  in  modern  times  they  have  been 
the  appearance  of  great  inventions.  Printing  has  seciu*ed 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past,  and  fiu-nished  a  sure 
guarantee  of  future  progress.  Gunpowder  and  military 
machinery  have  rendered  the  triumph  of  barbarians  impossi- 
ble. Steam  has  united  nations  in  the  closest  bonds.  Innu- 
merable mechanical  contrivances  have  given  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance to  that  industrial  element  which  has  coloiu-ed  all 
the  developments  of  our  civilisation.  The  leading  character- 
istics of  modern  societies  are  in  consequence  marked  out 
much  more  by  the  triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by  the 
sustained  energy  of  moral  causes. 

Now  it  will  appear  evident,  I  think,  to  those  who  reflect 
carefully  upon  their  own  minds,  and  upon  the  coiu'se  of 
history,  that  these  three  things,  the  study  of  physical  science, 
inventive  skill,  and  industrial  enterprise,  are  connected  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  in  any  nation  there  is  a  long-sus- 
tained tendency  towards  one,  the  others  will  natumlly  follow. 
Tliis  connection  is  partly  that  of  cause  and  effect,  for  success 
in  either  of  these  l>ranches  facilitates  success  in  the  others  a 
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knowledge  of  natural  laws  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
most  important  inventions,  and  being  itself  acquired  by  the 
aid  of  instruments  of  lesearch,  while  industry  is  manifestly 
indebted  to  both.  But  besides  this  connection,  there  is  a 
connection  of  congiiiity.  The  same  cast  or  habit  of  thought 
developes  itself  in  these  three  forms.  They  all  rcpi-esent  the 
natural  tendencies  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  practical 
as  opposed  to  the  theoretical  mind,  of  the  inductive  or  experi- 
mental as  opposed  to  the  deductive  or  ideal,  of  the  cautious 
and  the  plodding  as  opposed  to  the  imaginative  and  the  am- 
bitious, of  the  mind  that  tends  naturally  to  matter  as  opposed 
to  that  which  dwells  natui-ally  on  ideas.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  distaste  for  physical  science,  which  the  belief  in  the  capri- 
cious divine  government  of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
distaste  for  industrial  enterprise  which  slavery  produced, 
conspired  to  favour  the  philosophical  tendency,  while  among 
the  moderns  |)hysical  science  and  the  habits  of  industrial  life 
continually  react  upon  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  tendencies 
of  modein  times  are  far  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  both 
in  respect  to  the  material  prosperity  they  effect,  and  to  the 
iininten-upted  progj-ess  they  secure.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  I  think,  equally  unquestionable  that  this  superiority  is 
piuchjised  by  the  sacrihce  of  something  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  character.  It  is  when  the  cultivation  of  mental  and 
moral  qua  ities  is  deemed  the  primary  object,  when  the  mind 
and  its  intcjrests  are  most  removed  from  the  things  of  sense, 
that  great  characters  are  most  fre<juent,  and  the  standard  of 
heroism  is  most  high.  In  this,  as  in  other  Ciises,  the  law  of 
congi'uity  is  supi-ome.  The  mind  that  is  concentrated  most 
on  the  properties  of  matter,  is  pi-cdisposed  to  derive  all  ideas 
fix)m  the  senses,  while  that  whicli  dwells  natiu'ally  upon  ita 
own  operations  inclines  to  an  ideal  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
vailing systom  of  morals  depends  largely  uj>on  the  distinction. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  observe  tliat  the  pnicticil 
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consequences,  so  far  as  ethics  are  concerned,'  of  the  opposition 
between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals,  are  less  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  intellectual  chasm  that  separates  them. 
Moralists  grow  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  society,  and  expe- 
rience all  the  common  feelings  of  other  men.  Whatever 
theory  of  the  genesis  of  morals  they  may  form,  they  commonly 
recognise  as  right  the  broad  moral  principles  of  the  world,  and 
they  endeavour — though  I  have  attempted  to  show  not  always 
successfully — to  prove  that  these  principles  may  be  accounted 
for  and  justified  by  their  system.  The  great  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  school  lies,  not  in  the  difference  of  the 
virtues  they  inculcate,  but  in  the  different  degrees  of  promi- 
nence they  assign  to  each,  in  the  different  casts  of  mind  they 
represent  and  promote.  As  Adam  Smith  observed,  a  system 
like  that  of  the  Stoics,  which  makes  self-control  the  ideal  of 
excellence,  is  especially  favourable  to  the  heroic  qualities,  a 
system  like  that  of  Hutcheson,  which  resolves  virtue  into 
benevolence,  to  the  amiable  qualities,  and  utilitarian  systems 
to  the  industrial  virtues.  A  society  in  which  any  one  of 
these  three  forms  of  moral  excellence  is  especially  prominent, 
has  a  natural  tendency  towards  the  corresponding  theory  of 
ethics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  formed, 
reacts  upon  and  strengthens  the  moral  tendency  that  elicited 
it.  The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  can  each  claim  a  great 
historical  fact  in  their  favour.  When  every  other  Greek 
school  modified  or  abandoned  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  the 
disciples  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  preserved  their  hereditary 
faith  unsullied  and  unchanged.^     On  the  other  hand,  in  the 


*  I  make  this  qualification,  be-  •  See  the  forcible  passage  in  the 
cause  I  believe  that  the  denial  of  life  of  Epicurus  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
a  moral  nature  in  man  capable  of  tius.  So  Mackintosh :  '  It  is  re- 
perceiving  the  distinction  between  markable  that,  while,  of  the  three 
duty  and  interest  and  the  rightful  professors  who  sat  in  the  Porch 
supremacy  of  the  former,  is  both  from  Zeno  to  Posidonius,  every  one 
philosophically  and  actually  sub-  either  softened  or  exaggerated  the 
versive  of  natural  theology,  doctrines  of  his  predecessor,  and 
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Roman  empire,  almost  every  great  cliaractor,  almost  every 
effort  iu  the  caiis(;  of  liberty,  emanated  from  the  ranks  of 
Stoicism,  wliiio  F]j)iciireanism  was  continually  iiloiiLified  wiili 
corruption  and  with  tyranny.  Tlie  intuitive  scliool,  not 
having  a  clear  and  simple  external  sbindard,  has  often  j)roved 
somewhat  liable  to  assimilate  with  superstition  and  mysticism, 
to  become  fantastic,  unreiisoning,  and  unpractical,  while  tlio 
prominence  accorded  to  interest,  and  the  constant  intervention 
of  calculation  in  utilitarian  systems,  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
press the  ideal,  and  give  a  sordid  and  vmheroic  ply  to  the 
character.  The  first,  dwelling  on  the  moi'al  initiative,  elevates 
the  tone  and  standard  of  life.  The  second,  i*ovoaUug  the  iii- 
tluence  of  suiTOunding  circumstances  upon  charact/Or,  leads  to 
the  most  important  practical  reforms.'  Each  school  has  thus 
proved  in  some  sense  at  once  the  corrective  and  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Each  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  result*?, 
produces  evils  which  lead  to  the  reaj)j)earance  of  its  ri\  al. 
Having  now  considered  at  some  length  the  nature  and 


while  tho  beautiful  and  reverend 
philosophy  of  Plato  had  iu  hie  own 
Academy  degenerated  into  a  scep- 
ticism which  did  not  spare  morality 
itself,  the  system  of  Epicunis  re- 
mained without  change  ;  his  disci- 
ples continued  for  ages  to  show 
personal  honour  to  his  memory  in 
a  manner  which  may  seem  unac- 
countable among  those  who  were 
taught  to  measure  propriety  by 
a  calculation  of  palpable  and  out 
M'ard  usefulness,' — Dissertation  on 
FJfncal  l'hilosoj)hy.  p.  8.').  ed.  18.']6. 
See,  too,  Tennemann  {Afnnueldc  la 
Philosophie,  ed.  Cousin,  tome  i,  p. 
211). 

'  Thus  e.g.  the  magnificent 
chapters  of  Holv^tius  on  the  moral 
eflR'Cta  of  despotism,  form  one  of 
the  best  modern  contributions  to 
political  ethics      Wo  have  a  curious 


illustration  of  the  emphasis  with 
which  this  school  dwells  on  tha 
moral  importance  of  institutions  in 
a  memoir  of  M.  I)e  Tracy,  On  the 
best  Plan  of  National  Ediivation, 
which  appeared  first  towards  the 
close  of  the  b'rench  Revolution 
and  was  reprinted  during  the  Re- 
storation, The  author,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  disciples  of  Condillac,  argued 
that  the  most  eflBcicnt  of  all  ways 
of  educating  a  people  is,  the  esta- 
blishmentof  agood  system  of  police, 
for  tho  constant  association  of  the 
idcjis  of  crime  and  punishment  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses  is  the  one 
effectual  method  of  cn-ating  moral 
habits,  which  will  contiinio  to  act 
when  the  fear  of  punishment  ia 
removed. 
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tendencies  of  the  theories  according  to  which  men  test  and 
classify  their  moral  feelings,  we  may  pass  to  an  examination 
of  the  jn'ocess  according  to  which  these  feelings  are  developed, 
01',  in  other  words,  of  the  causes  that  lead  societies  to  elevate 
their  moral  standard  and  determine  theii-  preference  of  some 
particular  kinds  of  virtue.  The  observations  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  subject  will  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character, 
but  they  will  all,  I  trust,  tend  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  constitute  moral  history,  and  to  furnish  us  with 
some  general  principles  which  may  be  applied  in  detail  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  high 
organisation  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  virtues 
will  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  heroic  and  the  ascetic. 
A  courageous  endiu'ance  of  suffering  is  probably  the  first 
form  of  human  virtue,  the  one  conspicuous  instance  in  savage 
life  of  a  course  of  conduct  opposed  to  natural  impulses,  and 
pursued  through  a  belief  that  it  is  higher  or  nobler  than  the 
opposite.  In  a  disturbed,  disorganised,  and  warlike  society, 
acts  of  great  courage  and  great  endurance  are  very  frequent, 
and  determine  to  a  very  large  extent  the  course  of  events ; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  organisation  of  communities  the 
occasionn  for  theii*  display,  and  theii'  influence  when  displayed, 
are  alike  restricted.  Besides  this  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
civilisation,  the  innumerable  inventions  designed  to  promote 
comfort  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  current  of  society  in  a 
diiection  altogether  different  from  lieroism,  and  somewhat 
emasculate,  though  they  refine  and  soften,  the  chamcter. 
Asceticism  again — including  under  this  term,  not  merely  the 
monastic  system,  but  also  all  efforts  to  withdi^aw  from  the 
world  in  order  to  cultivate  a  high  degree  of  sanctity — belongs 
naturally  to  a  society  which  is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which 
isolation  is  frequent  and  easy.  When  men  become  united  in 
very  close  bonds  of  co-operation,  when  industrial  entei'prise 
becomes  very  ardent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse  is  sti-ougly 
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towar(l«  niatoiial  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoy  men  Us,  virtue  in 
regarded  chielly  or  solely  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
society,  and  this  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  hy  the 
educational  inlluenci!  of  legislation,  which  imprints  moral 
distinctions  very  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  at  the  same  time 
accustoms  men  to  measure  Ukmm  solely  by  an  external  an<l 
utilitiirian  standard.'  'i'he  first  table  of  the  law  gives  way 
to  the  s<;cond.  CJood  is  not  loved  for  itself,  but  as  the  means 
to  an  end.  All  that  vii-tuo  which  is  recpiired  to  form  up- 
right and  benevolent  men  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to 
society,  but  the  (|ualities  which  constitute  a  sjiintly  or 
s)»iritual  character  ;ih  di.stinguish<;d  from  one  that  is  siiu[>ly 
moral  and  amia)>l(;,  iiave  not  the  same  direct,  uniform  and 
manifest  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  hap])ine33,  and  they 
are   accordingly   little  valued.'^      Jn  ssivago  life  the  {inimal 


'  An  iuiportuut  inteilectuul  ro 
volution  is  at  present  taking  place 
in  England.  Tiie  ascendency  in 
literary  and  philosophical  questions 
which  belonged  to  the  ^vl•ito^.s  of 
books  is  manifestly  pfuj.siug  in  a 
very  great  degree  to  weekly  and 
even  daily  pipers,  which  have  long 
been  supremo  in  politics,  and  have 
begun  within  the  last  ten  years 
eystematically  to  treat  ethical  and 
philosophical  questions.  From 
their  immense  circulati(jn,  their 
incontestable  ability  and  the  power 
they  possess  of  continu;illy  reite- 
rating their  distinctive  doctrines, 
from  the  impatience,  too,  of  long 
and  elaborate  writings,  whii-h 
newspapers  generate  in  the  public, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  these 
periodicals  exercise  probably  a 
greater  inHnoiice  than  any  otlier 
product  ion.'<  of  the  day,  in  forming 
the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinary 
educated  Englishmen.  The  many 
consequences,  good  and  evil,  of  this 
clmngo  it  will  be  the  duty  of  future 


literary  historians  to  trace,  but 
there  is  one  which  is,  I  think, 
much  felt  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
An  important  effect  of  these  jour- 
nals has  been  to  evoke  a  large 
amount  of  literary  talent  in  the 
la\vyer  class.  Men  whose  profes- 
sional duties  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  tliem  to  write  long 
books,  are  quite  capable  of  treating 
philosophical  subjects  in  the  form 
of  short  essays,  and  have  in  fact 
become  conspicuous  in  tliese  peri- 
odicals. There  has  seldom,  1 1  hink, 
before,  been  a  time  when  lawyers 
occupied  such  an  important  lite- 
rary position  as  at  present,  or  when 
legal  ways  of  thinking  had  so  great 
an  influence  over  English  philoso- 
phy ;  and  this  fact  has  been  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  piogreea 
of  utilitarianism. 

'•'  There  are  some  gooil  remarks 
on  this  point  in  the  very  striking 
chapter  on  the  present  condition 
of  Christianity  in  Wilberforc«  u 
Practical  I'utc. 

v2 
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nature   being  supreme,  these  liigher  qualities  are  unknown. 
In  a  very  elaborate  maton'al  civilisation  the  j)i'evailing  atmo 
s])hei*e  is  not  favouralile  tnther  to  tlioir  production  or  their 
appreciation.     Their  i)lace  has  usually  l)een  in  an  interme- 
diate stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ai*e  certain  virtues  that  are  the 
natm-al  product  of  a  cultivated  society.  Inde|)endently  of 
nil  local  and  special  circumstances,  the  ti*ansition  of  men 
from  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  to  a  highly  organised  state 
necessarily  bi-ings  Avith  it  the  destruction  or  abridgment  of 
the  leiritimfito  sphere  of  revenue,  bv  ti-ansferring  the  oihco  of 
punishment  from  the  wi-onged  person  to  a  passionless  tribunal 
appointed  by  society ; '  a  gi'owing  substitution  of  pacific  foi 
warlike  occujmtions,  the  introduction  of  refined  and  intel- 
lectual tastes  which  gradually  displace  amusements  that 
dei-ive  their  zest  from  tlieir  barbarity,  the  ra])id  multiplica- 
tion of  ties  of  connection  between  all  classes  and  nations, 
and  also  the  strengthening  of  the  imagination  by  intellectual 
culture.  This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power  of  reali- 
sation, forms  the  chief  tie  between  our  moral  and  intellectual 
natures.  In  order  to  i)ity  suffering  we  must  realise  it,  and 
the  intensity  of  om*  comjiassion  is  usually  proi)ortioned  to 
the  vividness  of  our  realisation.^  The  most  fi'ightful  catas- 
troplie  in  South  Amenca,  an  eai-thquake,  a  shipwreck,  or  a 
battle,  will  elicit  less  comj)assion  than  the  death  of  a  single 
individual  who  has  been  brought  j)rominently  before  our  eyes. 
To  this  cause  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  compassion  ueually  l^estowed  upon  a  cons])icuoiv9 


^  See  J{e\d*BEssat/s  071  the  Active  but  it   is  not,  I  think,  altogether 

/'o7*(T»,  iii.  4.  confined  to  tliat  spliere.    Thisques- 

*  I   say   usually    proportioned,  tion    we    shall    have   occasion    to 

because  it  is,  I   believe,    possible  examine  when  discussing  the  gla- 

for  men  to  reali.«f  intensely  suffer-  diatorial    shows.       ^lost    ornelty. 

iug,   and  to  derive  ple^isiire  from  however,  springs  from  callousness, 

that  very  fact.     This  is  especially  which  is  simply  dulness  of  imagi- 

the  case  vr\th   vindictive   cruelty,  nation. 
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cxjndemned  criiniiml,  the  affection  and  enthusiasm  that  centio 
upon  Bovereigus,  and  many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of 
oiu*  historical  judgments.  The  recollection  of  some  isolated 
act  of  magnanimity  displayed  by  Alexander  or  Caesar  mov&s 
us  moi-e  than  the  thought  of  the  30,000  Thehans  whom  the 
Macedonian  sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  j)risoncrs  he  crucified 
at  Tyre,  of  the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Koman 
rose  to  fame.  Wrapt  in  the  pale  winding-sheet  of  general 
tenns  the  gi^eatest  tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid  images 
in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  by  a  gi-eat  effort  of  genius  that 
an  historian  can  galvanise  them  into  life.  The  initatiou 
displayed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  his  Vjickerings  -w^th 
his  gaoler  affects  most  men  more  than  the  thought  of  the 
nameless  thousands  whom  hi^  insatiable  egotism  had  huiTied  to 
the  grave.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  are  more 
moved  by  the  tears  of  some  captive  princess,  by  some  trifling 
biogi-aphical  iiicident  that  has  floated  down  the  sti-eam  of 
history,  than  by  the  sorrows  of  all  the  countless  multitudes 
who  perished  Ijenoath  the  sword  of  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet, 
or  a  Zenghis  Khan. 

If  our  benevolent  feelings  arc  thus  the  slaves  of  our 
imaginations,  if  an  act  of  i-ealisation  is  a  necessai*y  antecedent 
and  condition  of  com{)assion,  it  is  obvious  that  any  influence 
that  augments  the  range  and  jKjwer  of  this  realising  faculty 
is  favourable  to  the  amiable  vij  tues,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  education  has  in  the  highest  degree  this  eftect.  To  an 
\nieducated  man  all  classes,  nations,  modes  of  thought  and 
existence  foreign  to  his  own  are  unrealised,  while  every  in- 
ci-ease  of  knowledge  biings  with  it  an  increase  of  insight,  and 
thei-efore  of  sympathy.  But  the  addition  to  Ids  knowledge 
is  the  smallest  j)art  of  this  change.  'J'he  realising  faculty  is 
itself  intensiiied.  Every  bo<jk  he  i-ea<Is,  eveiy  intellectual 
exercise  in  which  he  engages,  accustoms  hiui  to  rise  above  the 
objects  inmuHliat<;ly  present  toliis  senses,  to  extinul  his  ideali- 
sations into  new  spheres,  smd  reproduce  in   his  iniaginatiou 
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the  thodghts,  feelings,  and  characters  of  others,  with  a  vivid- 
ness inconceivable  to  the  savage.  Hence,  in  a  gi-eat  degree, 
the  tact  wilh  which  a  refined  mind  learns  to  discriminate 
and  adapt  itself  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and 
hence  too  the  sensitive  humanity  with  which,  in  proportion 
to  their  civilisation,  men  realise  and  recoil  from  cruelty. 

We  have  here,  however,  an  important  distinction  to 
draw.  Under  the  name  cf  cruelty  are  compiised  two  kinds 
of  vice,  altogether  different  in  then*  causes  and  in  most  of 
theii'  consequences.  There  is  the  cruelty  which  springs  from 
callousness  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the  cnielty  of  vindic- 
tiveness.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to  hard,  dull,  and  some- 
what lethai'gic  characters,  it  appears  most  frequently  in 
strong  and  conquering  nations  and  in  temperate  climates, 
and  it  is  due  in  a  very  great  degree  to  defective  realisation. 
The  second  is  rather  a  feminine  attribute,  it  is  usually  dis- 
played in  oppressed  and  suffering  communities,  in  passionate 
natures,  and  in  hot  climates.  Great  vindictiveness  is  often 
united  with  great  tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with 
gi*eat  magnanimity,  but  a  vindictive  nature  is  rarely  magna- 
nimous, and  a  brutal  nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The 
ancient  Romans  exhil^ited  a  remarkable  combination  of  great 
callousness  and  great  magnanimity,  while  by  a  curious 
contrast  the  modei'n  Italian  character  verges  manifestly 
towards  the  opposite  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  diminished  with  advancing  civilisation, 
but  by  different  causes  and  in  different  degrees.  Callous 
cruelty  disappears  before  the  sensitiveness  of  a  cultivated 
imagination.  Yindictive  cruelty  is  diminished  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  penal  system  for  private  revenge. 

The  same  intellectual  culture  that  facilitates  the  realisa- 
tion of  suffering,  and  therefore  produces  compassion,  facili- 
tates also  the  realisation  of  character  and  opinions,  and 
therefore  produces  charity.  The  gi-eat  majority  of  uncharit- 
able judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  a  deficiency  of 
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imagination.  The  cliief  cause  of  sectarian  animosity,  is  the 
incapacity  of  most  men  to  conceive  hostile  systems  in  the 
light  in  which  the^  appear  to  their  adherents,  and  to  enter 
into  the  enthusiasm  they  inspii-e.  The  acquisition  of  this 
power  of  intellectual  sympathy  is  a  common  accompaniment 
of  a  large  and  cultivated  mind,  and  wherever  it  exists,  it 
assuages  the  rancour  of  controversy.  The  severity  of  our 
judgment  of  criminals  is  also  often  excessive,  l)ocause  tho 
imagination  finds  it  more  easy  to  realise  an  action  than  a 
state  of  mind.  Any  one  can  conceive  a  fit  of  chimkenness 
or  a  deed  of  violence,  but  few  persons  who  are  by  nature 
very  sober  or  very  calm  can  conceive  the  natui*al  disposition 
that  predisposes  to  it.  A  good  man  brought  up  among 
all  the  associations  of  virtue  reads  of  some  hon'ible  crime, 
his  imagination  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  its  circumstances, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  asking 
himself,  '  How  guilty  should  /  be,  were  I  to  perpetrate  such 
an  act? '  To  realise  with  any  adeijuacy  the  foice  of  a  passion 
we  have  never  experienced,  to  conceive  a  type  of  character 
i-adically  different  from  our  own,  above  all,  to  form  any 
just  appreciation  of  the  lawlessness  and  obtusoness  of  moral 
temperament,  inevitably  generated  by  a  vicious  education, 
requires  a  power  of  imagination  which  is  among  the  rarest 
of  human  endo\\Tnents.  Even  in  judging  our  own  conduct, 
this  feebleness  of  imagination  is  sometimes  shown,  and  an 
old  man  recalling  the  foolish  actions,  but  having  lost  the 
power  of  realising  the  foeb'ngs,  of  his  youth,  ma/  bo  very 
unjust  to  his  own  past.  That  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  a  man  of  strong  vicious  passions  to  unbosom  liimself 
to  a  naturally  virtuous  man,  is  not  so  much  the  vii-tue  aa 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  conviction  that  he 
cannot  possibly  undei-stand  the  force  of  a  passion  he  has  never 
felt.  That  which  alone  renders  tolei*able  to  the  mind  the 
thought  of  judgment  by  on  all-])ure  Being,  is  the  union  of 
the  attribute  of  omniscience  with  that  of  purity,  for  |)erfec^ 
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knowledge  implies  a  pcrfoct  power  of  realisation.  The 
further  our  analysis  extends,  and  the  more  our  realising 
Oiciilties  are  cultivated,  the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the 
influence  of  cii-cumstances  both  upon  character  and  upon 
opinions,  and  of  the  exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of 
moral  inequalities.  Strong  antipathies  are  thus  gradually 
softened  down.  Men  gain  much  in  charity,  but  they  lose 
something  in  zeal. 

We  may  j)ush,  I  tliink,  this  vein  of  thought  one  step 
fjxrther.  Our  imagmation,  which  governs  our  affections,  has 
in  its  earlier  and  feebler  stages  little  power  of  grasping  ideas, 
except  in  a  personified  and  concrete  form,  and  the  power  of 
rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the  best  measures  of  intellec- 
tual  progress.  The  beginning  of  writing  is  the  hieroglyphic 
or  symbolical  picture;  the  beginning  of  worship  is  fetishism 
or  idolatry;  the  beginning  of  elo(]uence  is  pictorial,  sensuous, 
and  metaphorical ;  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  myth. 
The  imagination  in  its  first  stages  concentrates  itself  on 
individuals ;  gradually  by  an  effort  of  abstraction  it  rises  to 
an  institution  or  well-defined  organisation;  it  is  only  at  a 
very  advanced  stage  that  it  can  grasp  a  moral  and  intellectual 
principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a  cosmo- 
politan cause  are  therefore  three  forms  of  moral  enthusiasm 
respectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages  of  mental 
progress,  and  they  have,  I  think,  a  certain  analogy  to  idola- 
trous worship,  church  feeling,  and  moral  culture,  which  are 
the  central  ideas  of  three  stages  of  religious  history. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  generalisations 
of  this  kind  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate truth.  Oiu'  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  moiul  pi*ogress 
IS  like  that  of  the  laws  of  climate.  We  lay  down  general 
rules  about  the  temperatm-e  to  be  expected  as  we  approach  or 
recede  from  the  equator,  and  experience  shows  that  they  are 
substantially  correct ;  but  yet  an  elevated  plain,  or  a  chain 
of  mountains,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  will  often  in 
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some  degree  derange  our  calculations.  So,  too,  in  the  history 
of  moral  chimges,  innumerable  special  ai^encies,  such  as 
religious  or  political  institutions,  geogi'aphical  conditions,  tra- 
ditions, antipatliies,  and  alBnities,  exercise  a  certain  retarding, 
accelerating,  or  deflecting  influence,  and  somewhat  modify 
the  normal  progress.  The  jiroposition  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending is  simply  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natunil 
history  of  moi*als,  a  defined  and  regular  order,  in  which  our 
moi'al  feelings  are  unfolded ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
are  certain  gi'oups  of  virtues  which  spring  spontaneoiusly  out 
of  the  circumstances  and  mental  conditions  of  an  uncivilised 
people,  and  that  thei*e  are  others  which  are  the  normal  and 
appropiiate  products  of  civilisation.  The  vii-tues  of  uncivi- 
lised men  are  recognised  as  vii*tues  by  civilised  men,  but  they 
are  neither  exhibited  in  the  same  perfection,  nor  given  the 
same  jx)3ition  in  the  scale  of  duties.  Of  these  moral  changes 
none  ai'e  more  obvious  than  the  gi^adual  decadence  of  heroism 
both  active  and  passive,  the  increase  of  compassion  and  of 
charity,  and  the  transition  from  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  to 
those  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 

Another  form  of  virtue  which  usually  increases  with  civi- 
lisation is  veracity,  a  teinn  which  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of  direct 
falsehood.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  Ls  readily 
understood  that  a  man  is  offending  against  truth,  not  only 
when  he  utters  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but  also  when  in  his 
statement  of  a  case  he  suppresses  or  endeavoiu's  to  conceal 
essential  facts,  or  makes  positive  assertions  without  iia\'Lug 
conscientiously  verified  their  grounds.  The  earliest  form  in 
which  the  duty  of  veracity  is  enforced  is  proljably  the  obser- 
vance of  vows,  wliich  occupy  a  i)osition  of  much  prominence 
in  youthful  religions.  With  the  s\ibsequent  progi-ess  of  civi- 
lisation, we  find  the  successive  inculcation  of  three  forms  of 
vei*acity,  which  may  be  termed  respectively  industrial,  [)oliti- 
cal,    and   philosophical.       By    the    fust    I    understand    that 
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accui'acy  of  statemeut  or  fidelity  to  engagements  which  is  com 
monly  meant  when  we  speak  of  a  truthful  man.  Though  in 
some  cases  sustained  by  the  strong  sense  of  honour  whicli 
accompanies  a  military  spirit,  this  form  of  veracity  is  usually 
the  special  virtue  of  an  industrial  nation,  for  although  indus- 
trial enterprise  affoi-ds  great  temptations  to  deception,  mutual 
confidence,  and  therefore  strict  truthfulness,  are  in  these 
occupations  so  transcendently  important  that  they  acquii-e 
in  the  minds  of  men  a  value  they  had  never  before  possessed. 
Veracity  becomes  the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no 
character  is  regarded  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which 
it  is  wanting.  It  is  made  more  than  any  other  the  test  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  from  a  bad  man.  We  accordingly  find 
that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very  numerous, 
the  supreme  excellence  of  veracity  is  cordially  admitted  in 
theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fii'st  vii'tues  that  every  man  as- 
pii-ing  to  moral  excellence  endeavom's  to  cultivate.  This 
constitutes  probably  the  chief  moral  superiority  of  nations 
pervaded  by  a  strong  industrial  spirit  over  nations  like  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Irish,  among  whom  that  spirit 
is  wanting.  The  usual  characteristic  of  the  latter  nations  is  a 
certain  laxity  or  instability  of  character,  a  proneness  to  ex- 
aggeration, a  want  of  truthfulness  in  little  things,  an  infidelity 
to  engagements  from  which  an  Englishman,  educated  in  the 
habits  of  industrial  life,  readily  infers  a  complete  absence  of 
moral  principle.  But  a  larger  philosophy  and  a  deeper  ex- 
perience dispel  his  eiTor.  He  finds  that  where  the  industrial 
spirit  has  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely  occupies  in  the 
popular  mind  the  same  prominent  position  in  the  catalogue 
of  virtues.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  fundamentals  of 
morality,  and  it  is  possible  and  even  common  to  find  in  these 
nations — what  would  be  scarcely  possible  in  an  industrial 
society — men  who  are  habitually  dishonest  and  untruthful  in 
small  things,  and  whose  lives  are  nevertheless  influenced  by 
a  deep  religious  feeling^  and  adorned  by  the  consistent  piw> 
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kice  of  some  of  the  raost  difficult  and  most  j)aiiifu]  vii-tuee. 
Trust  in  Providence,  content  and  I'esignation  in  extreme 
poveity  and  suffering,  the  most  genuine  amiability  and  tlie 
most  sincere  readinass  to  assist  their  brethren,  an  adherence 
to  their  religious  opinions  which  no  persecutions  and  no 
bribes  can  shake,  a  capacity  for  heroic,  transcendent,  and 
prolonged  self-sacrifice,  may  be  found  in  some  nations  in  men 
who  are  habitual  liai-s  and  habitual  cheats. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  veiacity  is  probably  the  single 
form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  exercises  a  favour- 
able influence  upon  morals.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  this 
virtue  to  exist  in  great  perfection  without  any  corresponding 
gi'owth  of  political  veracity,  or  in  other  words,  of  that  spint 
of  impartiality  which  in  matters  of  controversy  desires  that 
all  o])inions,  arguments,  and  facts  should  be  fully  and  fairly 
stilted.  This  habit  of  what  is  commonly  termed  '  fair  play  ' 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  free  communities,  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  fostered  by  political  life.  The  practice  of  do- 
l)ate  creates  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  su})pressing  one  side 
of  a  case,  which  gradually  extends  through  all  forms  of  in 
tellectual  life,  and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
character.  But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  still  higher  form  of 
intellectual  virtue.  By  enlarged  intellectual  culture,  e-s- 
j)Ocially  by  ))liilosophic  studies,  men  come  at  last  to  pursue 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  to  esteem  it  a  duty  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  j)ai'ty  spirit,  prejudices,  and  passion,  and 
thi'ough  love  of  truth  to  cultivate  a  judicial  sjm-it  in  contro- 
versy. They  aspire  to  the  intellect  not  of  a  sectarian  but  of 
a  philosoi)her,  to  the  intellect  not  of  a  pai-tisan  but  of  a  states- 
man. 

Of  these  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit  the  two  laat  may 
l>e  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  highly  civilised  society. 
The  last  es})ecially  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  but  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  is  one  of  tlie  latent  flowers  of  vii-tue  that 
bloom   in  the  human   heart.     The  growth,  however,  both  of 
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ilical  and  philosophical  veracity  has  been  unnaturally  re^ 
tarded  by  the  opposition  of  theologians,  who  made  it  during 
many  centui-ies  a  main  object  of  their  policy  to  suppress  all 
writings  that  were  opposed  to  their  views,  and  who,  when 
this  power  had  escaped  their  grasp,  proceeded  to  discourage 
in  every  way  impartiality  of  mind  and  judgment,  and  to 
associate  it  with  the  notion  of  sin. 

To  the  observations  I  have  ah-eady  made  concerning  the 
moral  effects  of  industrial  life,  I  shall  at  present  add  but 
two.     The  fii'st  is  that  an  industrial  spirit  creates  two  wholly 
different  types  of  character — a  thrifty  character  and  a  specu 
lating  character.     Both  types  grow  out  of  a  strong  sense  of 
the  value  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  attainment  of  material 
comforts,  but  they  are  profoundly  different   both  in  their 
virtues  and  their  vices.     The  chief  characteristic  of  the  one 
type  is  caution,  that  of  the  other  enterprise.     Thriftiness  ia 
one  of  the  best  regulators  of  life.     It  produces  order,  sobriety, 
moderation,  self-restraint,  patient  industry,  and  all  that  cast 
of  virtues  which  is  designated  by  the  term  respectability ; 
but  it  has  also  a  tendency  to  form  contracted  and  ungenerous 
natures,  incapable  of  enthusiasm  or  lively  sympathy.     The 
speculating  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  restless,  fiery,  and 
uncertain,  very  liable  to  fall  into  great  and  conspicuous  vices, 
impatient  of  routine,  but  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  strong 
feelings,  to  gi-eat  generosity  or  resolution.     Which  of  these 
two  forms  the  industrial  spiiit  assumes  depends  upon  local 
circumstances.      Thriftiness    flourishes    chiefly  among   men 
placed  outside  the  gi*eat  stream  of  commerce,  and  in  positions 
where  wealth   is  only  to  be  acquired  by  slow  and  steady  in- 
dustry, while  the  speculating  character  is  most  common  in 
the  great  centres  of  enterprise  and  of  wealth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  industrial 
habits  bring  forethought  into  a  new  position  in  the  moral 
tjr]>e.     In  early  stages  of  theological  belief,  men  regarding 
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tivevy  incident  that  happens  to  them  aa  the  result  of  a  special 
divine  decree,  sometimes  esteem  it  a  test  of  faith  and  a  form 
of  duty  to  take  no  precautions  for  the  futuie,  but  to  leave 
questions  of  food  and  clothing  to  Providential  interposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  industrial  civilisation,  prudent 
forethought  is  regarded  not  simply  as  lawfal,  but  as  a  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  the  very  highest  order.  A  good  man  of  the 
industrial  type  deems  it  a  duty  not  to  marry  till  he  has  en- 
sured the  maintenance  of  a  i)Ossible  family  ;  if  he  possesses 
children,  he  regulates  his  ex])enses  Tiot  simply  by  the  relation 
of  his  income  to  his  immediate  wants,  but  with  a  constant 
view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  the  portioning  of  his 
daughtei-s,  to  the  future  necessities  and  careers  of  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  Constant  forethought  is  the  guiding 
[>rinciple  of  his  whole  life.  No  single  circumstance  is  re- 
garded as  a  better  test  of  the  civilisation  of  a  i>eople  than  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  diffused  among  them.  The  old  doctrine 
virtually  disappeai's,  and  is  interi>reted  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  should  accept  with  resignation  what  no 
efforts  and  no  forethought  could  avert. 

This  change  is  but  one  of  sevei-al  influences  wliich,  as 
civilisation  advances,  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence  among 
mankind.  Keverence  is  one  of  those  feelings  which,  in 
utilitarian  systems,  would  occupy  at  best  a  veiy  ambiguous 
j>osition  ;  for  it  is  exti-emely  (piestionable  whether  the  great 
evils  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  religious  suj)er- 
stition  :ind  political  servitude  have  not  made  it  a  source  of 
more  unhap})iness  than  happiness.  Yet,  however  doubtful 
may  be  its  j)Ositiou  if  estimated  by  ite  bejiring  on  hai)piness 
and  on  j)rogress,  there  are  few  j)e»sons  who  are  not  consciou.s 
that  no  character  can  atUiin  a  supreme  degrot^  of  excellence 
in  whicli  a  reverential  spirit  is  wuntiiig.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
moral  goodnass  it  Ls  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may 
1)0  most  emphatically  applied.      Yet  the  habits  of  advancing 
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civiliaiition  are,  if  T  misUke  not,  on  the  whole  mimical  to  ita 
f^rowth.  For  roverenco  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  constant 
dependence.  It  is  fostered  by  that  condition  of  religious 
thought  in  which  men  l^elieve  that  each  incident  that  befalls 
them  is  directly  and  specially  ordained,  and  when  every 
event  is  therefore  fi-aught  with  a  moral  impoi-t.  It  Ls  fostered 
by  that  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  which  every  por- 
tentous natural  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
du-ect  divine  interposition,  and  awakens  in  consequence  emo- 
tions of  humility  and  awe.  It  is  fostered  in  that  stage  of 
political  life  when  loyalty  or  reverence  for  the  sovereign  is 
the  dominating  passion,  when  an  aristocracy,  branching  forth 
from  the  throne,  spreads  liabits  of  deference  and  subordina- 
tion through  every  village,  when  a  revolutionary,  a  democratic, 
and  a  sceptical  spirit  are  aliJte  unknown.  Every  great  change, 
either  of  belief  or  of  circumstances,  briugs  with  it  a  change 
of  emotions.  The  self-assertion  of  liberty,  the  levelling  of 
democracy,  the  dLssecting-knife  of  criticism,  the  economical 
revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations  of  classes  to  simple  con- 
tracts, the  agglomeration  of  population,  and  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  that  sever  so  many  ancient  ties,  are  all  incompati- 
ble with  the  type  of  virtue  which  existed  before  the  power 
of  tradition  was  broken,  and  when  the  chastity  of  faith  was 
vet  unstained.  Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intel- 
lectual  honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  hatred  of  superstitioi? 
are  gi'owing  around  us,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that  mo^ 
beautiful  character  of  the  past,  so  distrustful  of  self,  and  sc 
trustful  of  others,  so  simple,  so  modest,  and  so  devout,  whicV. 
even  when,  Ixion-like,  it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  cloud, 
made  its  very  illusions  the  source  of  some  of  the  purest 
virtues  of  om-  nature.  In  a  few  minds,  the  contemplation 
of  the  subUme  order  of  nature  produces  a  reverential  feeling, 
but  to  the  gi-eat  majority  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontestable 
though  mournful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  controlling  and 
unchanging  law  deprives  phenomena  of  their  moral  signifi- 
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cance,  and  neai^ly  all  the  social  and  political  spherea  in  which 
reverence  was  fostered  have  passed  away.  Its  most  beautiful 
dis{)lays  are  not  in  nations  like  the  Americans  or  the  modern 
French,  who  have  thi-own  themselves  most  fully  into  the 
tendencies  of  the  ago,  hut  rather  in  secluded  regions  like 
Styria  or  the  Tyrol.  Its  artistic  expression  is  found  in  no 
work  of  modern  genius,  but  in  the  mediaeval  cathedi'al,  which, 
mellowed  but  not  impaired  by  time,  still  gazes  on  us  in  its 
deathless  b**auty  through  the  centurif33  of  the  past.  A  super- 
stitious age,  like  every  other  phase  of  human  history,  has  its 
distinctive  virtues,  which  must  necessarily  decline  before  a 
new  stage  of  progress  can  be  attained. 

The  vii'tues  and  vices  growing  out  of  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  are  difficult  to  treat  in  general  terms,  lx)th  on 
accoimt  of  the  obvious  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  also  be- 
cause theii'  natural  history  is  extremely  obscured  by  special 
causes.  In  the  moral  evolutions  we  have  ixs  yet  examined, 
the  normal  iniluences  are  most  i)owei-ful,  and  the  importance 
of  deranging  and  modifying  cii'cumstiincea  is  altogether  sub- 
sidiaiy.  The  expansion  of  the  amiable  virtues,  the  decline  of 
heroism  and  loyalty,  and  the  growth  of  industrial  habits 
s})ring  out  of  changes  which  necessarily  take  place  under 
almost  all  foims  of  civilisation,'  and  the  broad  features  of  the 
movement  are  therefore  in  almost  all  nations  substantially 
the  same.  But  in  the  history  of  sensuality,  special  causes, 
such  as  slavery,  religious  doctrines,  or  laws  affecting  marriage, 
have  been  the  most  powerful  agents.  The  immense  changes 
effected  in  this  field  by  the  Christian  religion  I  shall  hereafter 
examine.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two  or  three  very  gcuieral  remarks  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  vice,  and  to  the  effect  of  different  stages  of  civil isatiou 
u\K>ii  its  progress. 

'  The  principal  exception  being     prevents  the  growth  of  industrial 
where    elavery,    coexisting:      with     habita. 
adviiuced    civiliuatiou,   retards   or 
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Thar.^  are,  I  conceive,  few  greater  fallacies  than  are  in 
volved  ill  the  method  so  popular  among  modem  writers  of 
judging  the  immoi-ality  of  a  nation  by  its  statistics  of  illegiti- 
mate births.  Independently  of  the  obvious  defect  of  tlii.s 
method  in  excluding  simple  prostitution  from  our  comparison, 
it.  altogether  neglects  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  arise  from  causes  totally  different  from  the  great 
violence  of  tlie  })assions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  notioD 
prevailing  in  many  country  districts  of  England,  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  a  retrospective  vii'tue,  cancelling 
j)revious  immorality ;  and  such  too  is  the  custom  so  general 
among  some  classes  on  the  Continent  of  forming  permanent 
connections  without  the  sanction  either  of  a  legal  or  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  However  deeply  such  facts  may  be  repre- 
hended and  deplored,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  infer 
from  them  that  the  nations  in  which  they  are  most  promi- 
nent ai*e  most  conspicuous  for  the  uncontrolled  violence  of 
their  sensual  passions.  In  Sweden,  which  long  ranked 
among  the  lowest  in  the  moral  scale,  if  measured  by  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births,  the  chief  cause  appears  to 
have  been  the  difficulties  with  which  legislators  surrounded 
maniage.'  Even  in  displays  of  actual  and  violent  passion, 
there  are  distinctions  to  be  drawn  which  statistics  are  wholly 
unable  to  reach.  The  coarse,  cynical,  and  ostentatious  sensu- 
ality which  forms  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  Fi-ench 
character,  the  dreamy,  languid,  and  sesthetical  sensuality  of 
the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian,  the  fm'tive  and  retiring  sensuality 
of  some  noithem  nations,  though  all  forms  of  the  same  vice, 
are  widely  difierent  feeUngs,  and  exercise  widely  different 
effects  upon  the  prevailing  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  veiy  important  influence  upon  public 
morals  which    climate,  I   think,  undoubtedly   exercises   in 


'  See  Mr.  Laing's    Travels   in    to  have  had  a  similar  effect  in 
Sweden.    A   similar  cause  is  said    £avaria. 
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Btimiilating  or  allaying  the  passions,  it  hius  a  powcrfVil  indi- 
rect action  upou  the  position,  character,  and  tastes  of  women, 
by  determining  the  prevalence  of  indoor  or  out-of-door  life, 
and  also  the  classes  a,mong  whom  the  gift  of  beauty  is  diffused. 
In  northern  countries  the  prevailing  cast  of  beauty  depend^) 
rather  on  colour  than  on  fonn.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  complexion  which  severe  labour  and 
constant  exposure  necessarily  destroy,  and  which  is  therefore 
rarely  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  very  \)Oor 
But  the  southern  type  is  essentially  democratic.  The  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  only  mellow  and  mature  its  charms.  Its 
most  perfect  examples  may  be  found  in  the  hovel  as  in  the 
palace,  and  the  effects  of  this  diflfiision  of  beauty  may  be 
traced  both  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  peoi)le. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  this  form  of  virtue 
is  naturally  most  stnct  in  a  rude  and  semi-civilised  but  not 
barbarous  people,  and  that  a  very  refined  civilisation  is  not 
often  favourable  to  its  gi'owth.  Sensuality  is  the  vice  of 
young  men  and  of  old  nations.  A  languid  epicureanism  is 
the  normal  condition  of  nations  which  have  attained  a  hijrh 
intellectual  or  social  civilisation,  but  which,  through  political 
causes,  have  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  their 
energies.  The  temptation  arising  from  the  gi'Ciit  wealth  of 
some,  and  from  the  feverish  longing  for  luxury  and  exciting 
pleasures  in  others,  which  exists  ui  all  large  towns,  has  been 
peculiarly  fatal  to  female  virtue,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  public  amusements  of  civilisation  is  in  the  same  direction. 
The  rude  combats  which  form  the  chief  enjoyments  of  bar- 
barians produce  cruelty.  The  dramatic  and  artistic  tastes 
and  the  social  habits  of  refined  men  jiroduce  sensuality. 
Education  raises  many  i)00r  women  to  a  stage  of  re/inemont 
that  makes  them  suitable  com])anions  for  men  of  a  higher 
rank,  and  not  suitable  for  those  of  theii'  own.  Industrial 
pm-smts  have,  indeed,  a  favourable  influence  in  promoting 
linbits  of  self-resti-aint,  and  especially  in  checking  tlie  licence 
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of  military  life  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly  increase 
temptation  by  encoiu'aging  postponement  of  mairiage,  and  in 
communities,  even  more  than  in  individuals,  moral  inequali- 
ties arc  juuch  more  due  to  differences  of  temptiition  than  to 
dijSerencos  of  self-restraint.     In  large  bodies  of  men  a  consider 
able  increase  of  temptation  always  brings  with  it  an  increase, 
though  not   necessarily   a   proportionate   increase,   of  vice. 
Among  the  checks  on  excessive  multiplication,  the  historical 
influence  of  voluntary  continence  has  been,  it  must  be  feared, 
very  small.     Physical  and  moitil  evils  have  alone  been  deci- 
sive, and  as  these  form  the  two  opposite  weights,  we  unhappily 
very  frequently  find  that  the  diminution  of  the  one  has  been 
followed  by  the  inciease  of  the  other.     The  nearly  universal 
custom  of  early  marriages  among  the  Irish  peasantiy  has 
alone  rendered  possible  that  high  standard  of  female  chastity, 
that  intense    and   jealous    sensitiveness    respecting   female 
honour,  for  which,  among  many  failings  and  some  vices,  the 
Irish  poor  have  long  been  pre-eminent  in  Europe ;  but  these 
very  maiTiages  are  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  national 
improvidence,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  obstacles  to  indus- 
trial prospei-ity.     Had  the  Irish  peasants  been  less  chaste, 
they  would  have  been  more  prosperous.     Had  that  fearful 
famine,  which  in   the  pi-esent  century  desolated  the  land, 
fallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating  sub- 
sistence than  of  avoiding  sin,  multitudes  might  now  be  living 
who  perished  by  literal  starvation   on  the  di'eary  hills  of 
Limerick  or  Skibbereen. 

The  example  of  Ireland  fiu-nishes  us,  however,  with  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  of 
a  moral  feeling  may  act  beyond  the  cii'cumstances  that  gave 
it  bii-th.  There  is  no  fact  in  Irish  history  more  singular  than 
the  complete,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled  absence  among  the 
Irish  priesthood  of  those  moral  scandals  which  in  every  con- 
tinental country  occasionally  prove  the  danger  of  vows  of 
celibacy.     The  unsuspected  purity  of  the  Irish  priests  in  this 
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respect  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  the  government  of 
the  country  being  Protestant,  there  is  no  special  inquisitorial 
legislation  to  ensure  it,  because  of  the  almost  unbounded  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  over  their  j)arishioners,  and  also  l)ccause 
if  any  just  cause  of  suspicion  existed,  ui  the  fierce  sectarianism 
of  Iiish  public  opinion,  it  would  assuredly  be  magnified. 
Considerations  of  climate  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain 
this  fact;  but  the  cliief  cause  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  habit  of  marrying  at  the  first  development  of  the  pas- 
sions has  pi-oduced  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  fi-om  whom  the 
priests  for  the  most  part  spring,  an  extremely  strong  feeling 
of  the  iniquity  of  UTegular  sexual  indulgence,  which  retains 
its  power  even  over  those  who  are  bound  to  perpetual  celil>acy. 
It  %vill  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
tliat,  while  the  essential  nature  of  vLrtue  and  vice  is  un- 
altered, there  is  a  perpetual,  and  in  some  branches  an  orderly 
and  necessary  change,  as  society  advances,  both  in  the  pro- 
portionate value  attached  to  different  virtues  in  theory,  and 
in  the  pci-fection  in  which  they  are  realised  in  pi-actice.  It 
will  appear  too  that,  while  there  may  be  in  societies  such  a 
thing  as  moral  improvement,  there  is  rarely  or  never,  on  a 
lai",<^e  scale,  such  a  tiling  as  unmixed  improvement.  We  may 
gain  more  than  wo  lose,  but  we  always  lose  something. 
There  are  vii-tues  which  are  continually  dying  away  with  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  and  oven  the  lowest  stage  possesses  its 
distinctive  excellence.  'Ihcro  is  no  spectacle  more  piteous  or 
more  horrible  to  a  good  man  than  that  of  an  oppressed 
nationality  wn thing  in  anguish  l)enoath  a  tyrant's  yoke  ;  but 
there  is  no  condition  in  which  passionate,  unquestioning  self- 
Faci'ifice  and  heroic  courage,  and  the  true  sentiment  of 
fraternity  are  more  grandly  elicited,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  triumph  of  liberty  will  in  these  forms  not  only  lessen  the 
moral  j)erformances,  but  even  weaken  the  moi*al  capacities  ot 
luankind.  War  is,  no  doubt,  a  fearful  e^^l,  but  it  is  the  seed- 
plot   of  magnanimous  virtues,  which  in   a   pacific  ni^  must 
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witlier  and  decay.  Even  the  gambling-table  fosters  among 
its  moi*o  skilful  votaiies  a  kind  of  moral  nei-ve,  a  capacity  for 
bearing  losses  with  calmness,  and  controlling  the  force  of 
the  desires,  which  is  scarcely  exhibited  in  equal  perfection  in 
any  otlier  sphere. 

There  is  still  so  gi*eat  a  diversity  of  civilisation  in 
existing  nations  that  ti-a versing  tracts  of  space  is  almost 
like  traversing  tracts  of  time,  for  it  brings  us  in  contact  with 
living  representatives  of  nearly  ©very  phase  of  past  ci\'ilisa- 
tion.  But  these  differences  are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  unparalleled  diffusion  and  simpUfication  of  knowledge, 
the  still  more  amazing  progi-ess  in  means  of  locomotion,  and 
the  political  and  militaa'y  causes  that  are  manifestly  con- 
vei-ting  Eui'ope  into  a  federation  of  vast  centralised  and 
democratic  States.  Even  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
leading  changes  are  on  the  whole  beneficial,  there  is  much 
that  is  melancholy  in  this  revolution.  Those  small  States 
which  will  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
besitles  thoii*  vast  superiority  to  most  gi-eat  empires  in  finan- 
cial prosperity,  in  the  mateiial  well-being  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  many  cases  in  political  liboi'ty,  pacific  tastes,  and 
intellectual  progress,  form  one  of  the  chief  refuges  of  that 
spirit  of  content,  repose,  and  retrospective  reverence  which 
is  pre-eminently  wanting  in  modern  civilisation,  and  their 
security  is  in  every  age  one  of  the  least  equivocal  measm*es 
of  international  morality.  The  monastic  system,  however 
pernicious  when  enlarged  to  excess,  has  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  supplying  an  asylum 
e.'jpecially  suited  to  a  certain  type  of  character ;  and  that 
vindictive  and  short-sighted  revolution  which  is  extirpating 
it  from  Eiuope  is  destroying  one  of  the  best  correctives  of  the 
excessive  industiialism  of  our  age.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of 
a  nation  that  it  should  attain  the  most  advanced  existing 
t}'pe  of  progress,  but  it  is  extiemely  questionable  whether  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  coramunity  at  large  that  all  nations 
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Bhonld  attain  the  eame  type,  even  when  it  is  the  most  ad- 
vancod.  The  influence  of  very  various  circumstances  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  moral  development.  Hence, 
one  of  the  gieat  political  advantages  of  class  representation, 
which  brings  within  the  range  of  politics  a  far  greater  variety 
both  of  capacities  and  moral  qualities  than  can  \)q  oxhiljited 
when  one  class  has  an  exclusive  or  overwhelmingly  prepon- 
derating influence,  and  also  of  heterogeneous  empires,  in 
which  dilferent  degrees  of  civih'sation  produce  difTercnt  kinds 
of  excellence  which  react  upon  and  complete  one  another.  In 
the  rude  work  of  India  and  Australia  a  type  of  character 
is  formed  which  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  remarks  I  have  now  made  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope, 
to  throw  some  light  upon  those  gi^eat  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  which  have 
of  late  years  attracted  so  large  an  amount  of  attention.  It 
has  been  contended  that  the  historian  of  human  progress 
should  concentrate  hLs  attention  exclusively  on  the  intellec- 
tual elements ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moial  history, 
morals  being  essentially  stationary,  and  the  rudest  barbarians 
being  in  this  respect  as  far  advanced  us  ourselves.  In 
opposition  to  this  ^dew,  I  have  maintained  that  while  what 
may  be  termed  the  primal  elements  of  moi"als  arc  unaltei-ed, 
there  is  a  per})etual  change  in  the  standard  which  is  exacted, 
and  also  in  the  relative  value  attached  to  pai*ticular  virtues, 
and  that  these  changes  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
bi-anches  of  general  history.  It  has  been  contende^l  by  other 
writers  that,  although  such  changes  do  take  pltice,  and 
although  they  play  an  extremely  gi*eat  part  in  tlie  worKl, 
they  mu.st  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  intellectual  causes, 
changes  in  knowledge  producing  changes  in  morals.  In  this 
view,  as  wo  have  seen,  there  is  .»^ome  truth,  but  it  can  only, 
I  think,  be  accepted  with  gi*eat  qualification.  It  is  one  of  the 
plainest  of  fiicts  that  neither  the  individuals  nor  tlie  ages 
most  distinguished   for   intrlleciual  acliievements  have   Ixx^u 
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most  distingiiiahed  for  moi-al  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilisation  has  often  coexisted 
with  much  dej>ravity.  In  some  respects  the  conditions  of 
intellectual  gi'owth  are  not  favoiu*able  to  moral  growth. 
The  agglomeration  of  men  in  gi*eat  cities — which  are  always 
the  centres  of  progi-ess  and  enlightenment — is  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  material  and  intellectual  advance  : 
but  great  towns  are  the  peculiar  seed-plots  of  vice,  and  it  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  they  produce  any  special  and 
equivalent  efflorescence  of  virtue,  for  even  the  social  virtues 
are  probably  more  cultivated  in  small  populations,  where 
men  live  in  more  intimate  relations.  Many  of  the  most 
splendid  outbursts  of  moral  enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  an 
overwhelming  force  of  conviction  rarely  found  in  very  culti- 
vated minds,  which  are  keenly  sensible  to  possibilities  of 
error,  conflicting  arguments,  and  qualifying  circumstances. 
Civilisation  has  on  the  whole  been  more  successful  in  repress- 
ing crime  than  in  repressing  vice.  It  is  very  favourable  to 
the  gentler,  charitable,  and  social  virtues,  and,  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  to  the  industrial  virtues,  and  it  is  the  especial 
nui-se  of  the  intellectual  virtues ;  but  it  is  in  general  not 
equally  favourable  to  the  production  of  self-sacrifice,  enthu- 
siasm, reverence,  or  chastity. 

The  moral  changes,  however,  which  are  effected  by  civili- 
sation may  ultimately  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  intellectual  causes, 
for  these  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  structure  of  civilised 
life.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  causes  act 
directly,  but  more  frequently  they  have  only  an  indii^ect  in- 
fluence, producing  habits  of  life  which  in  their  tiuTi  produce 
new  conceptions  of  duty.  The  morals  of  men  are  more  go- 
verned by  theii'  pui-suits  than  by  their  opinions.  A  ty])e  of 
virtue  is  first  formed  by  circumstances,  and  men  afterwai-ds 
make  it  the  model  opon  which  their  theories  are  framed. 
Thus  geogiaphical  or  other  circumstances,  that  make  one 
aation  military  and  another  industrial,  will  produce  in  ej>>c][i 
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a  realise^!  ^JI^©  o^  excellence,  and  corresponding  conceptions 
about  the  relative  im])ortance  of  different  vii'tues  widely 
different  from  those  which  ai*e  produced  in  the  other,  and 
this  may  he  the  case  altliough  the  amount  of  knowledge  in 
the  two  communities  is  3ul)st}intially  equal. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  fully  as  the  natui-e  of 
my  subject  requires,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  noticing 
a  few  very  prevalent  errors  in  the  moral  judgments  of  history, 
and  will  also  endeavour  to  ehioidate  some  important  conse- 
(piences  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  moral  ty|)es. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  standard  of  most  men  is 
much  lower  in  ])olitical  judgments  than  in  private  matters  in 
which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.     There  is  nothing 
more  common  than  for  men  who  in  jirivate  life  are  models  of 
the  most  scrupulous  integrity  to  justify  or  excuse  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  political  dishonesty  and   violence ;  and   we 
should  be  altogether  mistaken  it*  we  argued  rigidly  from  such 
ai)provals  to  the  general  moral  sentiments  of  those  who  utter 
them.     Not  unfi-equently  too,  by  a  cuiious  moral  i)aradox, 
political  Climes  are  closely  connected  with  national   viitues. 
A  people  who  ai*e  submissive,  gentle,  and  'oyal,  fall  by  reason 
of  these  very  qualities  under  a  despotic  government  ;  but  this 
uncontrolled  power  has  never  failed  to  exercise  a  most  perni- 
cious influence  on  rulei-s,  and  theii-  numeroiLS  acts  of  rapacity 
and  aggression  being  attributed  in  history  to  the  nation  they 
represent,  the  national  character  is  wholly  misinterpreted.' 
There  are  also  particular  kinds  both  of  vii-tue  and  of  vice 
which  appear  prominently  befoi*e  the  world,  while  othei-s  of 
at  least  equal  influence  almost  escape  the  notice  of  history. 
Thus,  for  examjjle,  the  sectarian  animosities,  tiie  horrible  per- 
secutions, the  blind  hatred  of  })r()gress,  the  uugencio.is  su]>j)ort 
of  every  galling  disipialilicatiou   and  restraint,  the   intenso 
tlaas  solfishnesr  the  obstinately  protracted  defence  of  intellec- 


'  This  has  been,  I  thiiik,  especially  the  eabe  with  the  Anstriuui. 
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tual  and  political  superstition,  the  childish  but  whimsically  ftsi-o- 
cious  quarrels  about  minute  dogmatic  distinctions,  or  di-esses, 
or  candle.sticks,  which  constitute  together  the  main  featiu-es  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  might  naturally,  though  very  unjustly, 
lead  men  to  place  the  ecclesiastical  type  in  almost  the  lowest 
rank,  both  intellectually  and  morally.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
displays  of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  stand  in  bold  relief 
in  the  pages  of  history.  The  civilising  and  moralising  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman  in  his  parish,  the  simple,  unostenta- 
tious, unselfish  zeal  with  which  he  educates  the  ignorant, 
guides  the  emng,  comforts  the  sorrowing,  braves  the  horrors 
of  pestilence,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  influence  over  the  dying 
horn*,  the  countless  ways  in  which,  in  his  little  sphere,  he 
allays  evil  passions,  and  softens  manners,  and  elevates  and 
pui-ifies  those  aroimd  him — all  these  things,  though  very  evi- 
dent to  the  detailed  observer,  do  not  stand  out  in  the  same 
vivid  prominence  in  historical  records,  and  are  continually 
forgotten  by  historians.  It  is  always  hazai'dous  to  argue 
from  the  character  of  a  corporation  to  the  character  of  the 
members  who  compose  it,  but  in  no  other  case  is  this  method 
of  judgment  so  fallacious  as  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastics,  for 
there  is  no  other  class  whose  distinctive  excellences  ai-e  less 
apparent,  and  whose  mental  and  moral  defects  are  more 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  corpoiate  action.  In  different  nations, 
again,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  widely  different,  and  seiious 
misconceptions  arise  fi'om  the  application  to  one  nation  of  the 
neasure  of  another.  Thus  the  chief  national  virtues  of  the 
French  people  result  from  an  intense  power  of  sympathy, 
which  is  also  the  foundation  of  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
intellectual  qualities,  of  their  social  habits,  and  of  their  un- 
rivalled influence  in  Eui-ope.  No  other  nation  has  so  habi- 
tual and  vivid  a  sympathy  with  great  struggles  for  fi-eedom 
beyond  its  border.  No  other  literature  exhibits  so  expansive 
and  cecamenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skilfully,  or  appre- 
eiatcs  so  generously,  foreign  ideas.     In  hardly  any  other  land 
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w^ould  a  «lisint^rested  war  for  the  finp|)ort  of  a  suffering  na- 
tionality find  ao  large  an  amount  of  support.  The  national 
crimes  of  France  are  many  and  giievons,  but  much  will  bf- 
forgiven  her  Ijecause  she  loved  much.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  though  sometimes  roused  to 
strong  but  transient  enthusiasm,  are  ha})itually  singularly 
naiTOW,  una})preciative,  and  unsympathetic.  The  great  Bouroe 
of  their  national  virtue  is  the  sense  of  duty,  the  power  of  pur 
suing  a  course  which  they  believe  to  l)e  right,  indejx^ndently 
of  all  considerations  of  sympathy  or  favoiu-,  of  enthusiasm  or 
success.  Other  nations  have  far  surpassed  them  in  many 
qualities  that  are  beautiful,  and  in  some  qualities  that  are 
great.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  beyond 
all  others  it  has  produced  men  of  fhe  stamp  of  a  Wasliington 
or  a  Hampden  ;  men  careless,  indc!  d,  for  glory,  but  very  care- 
ful of  honour ;  who  made  the  supreme  majesty  of  moral  rec- 
titude the  guiding  principle  of  theii^  lives,  who  proved  in  the 
most  tr}nng  circumstances  that  no  allurements  of  ambition, 
and  no  storms  of  passion,  could  cause  them  to  deviate  one 
haii-'s  breadth  from  the  course  they  believed  to  be  their  duty. 
This  was  also  a  Roman  characteristic — es})ecially  tluit  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  unweary,  unostentatious,  and  in- 
glorious crusade  of  England  against  slavery  may  probably  })e 
regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  pages 
comprised  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  is  the  nega- 
tion of  another,  it  Is  undoubtedly  t'nethat  virtues  are  natur- 
ally grouped  accordijig  to  pi-incip^ts  of  ailinity  or  congniity, 
which  are  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  ty])e.  The  heroical, 
the  amiable,  the  industrial,  the  intellectual  virtues  form  in 
this  manner  distinct  gi-oups  ;  and  in  some  ca.sos  the  develop- 
ment of  one  group  Is  incompatible,  not  indeed  with  the  exist- 
ence, but  with  the  prominence  of  othei'S.  Content  cannot  be 
the  leading  virtue  in  a  society  animated  by  an  intense  indus- 
tn&\  spii-it,  nor  submission  nor  tolerance  of  injuries  in  a  society 
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formed  upon  a  military  tyj)e,  nor  intellectual  vii*tues  in  a 
society  where  a  believing  spirit  is  made  the  essential  of  good- 
ness, yet  each  of  these  conditions  is  the  special  sphere  of  some 
particular  class  of  vii-tues.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  a  moral 
type  depends  not  so  much  on  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, as  on  the  proportions  in  which  those  elements  are 
combined.  The  characters  of  Socrates,  of  Cato,  of  Bayai'd, 
of  F^nelon,  and  of  St.  Francis  are  all  beautiful,  but  they 
differ  generically,  and  not  simply  in  degrees  of  excellence. 
To  endeavoui^  to  impart  to  Cato  the  distinctive  charm  of  St. 
Francis,  or  to  St.  Francis  that  of  Cato,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  endeavour  to  unite  in  a  single  statue  the  beauties  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  or  in  a  single  landscape  the  beauties 
of  the  twilight  and  of  the  meridian  sun.  Take  away  pride 
from  the  ancient  Stoic  or  the  modem  Englishman,  and  you 
would  have  destroyed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  noblest  vir- 
tues, but  humiKty  was  the  very  principle  and  root  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  monk.  There  is  no  quality  virtuous 
Ln  a  woman  that  is  not  also  virtuous  in  a  man,  yet  that 
disposition  or  hierarchy  of  virtues  which  constitutes  a  peifect 
woman  would  be  wholly  unsuited  for  a  perfect  man.  The 
moral  is  in  this  respect  like  the  physical  type.  The  beauty 
of  man  is  not  the  beauty  of  woman,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
child  as  the  beauty  of  the  adult,  nor  the  beauty  of  an  Italian 
as  the  beauty  of  an  Englishwoman.  All  types  of  character 
are  not  good,  as  all  types  of  countenance  are  not  beautiful ; 
but  there  are  many  distinct  casts  of  goodness,  as  there  are 
many  distinct  casts  of  beauty. 

This  most  impoitant  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  somewhat 
different  fonn.  Whenever  a  man  is  eminently  deficient  in 
any  vii-tue,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  his  character  is  imperfect, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  not  in  other  re- 
spects moral  and  virtuous.  There  is,  however,  usually  some 
one  virtue,  which  I  may  term  rudimentary,  whicn  is  brought 
forward  so  prominently  before  the  world,  as  the  first  condi- 
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tioii  of  uioial  exccllonce,  tliat  it  iiifiy  lio  sjifcly  inftnicil  that  a 
man  who  has  absolutely  neglected  it  is  entirely  indiifeicnt  to 
moral  culture.  Rudimentary  virtues  v.'iry  in  diflerent  ages, 
nations,  and  classes.  Thus,  in  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity patriotism  was  rudimentary,  for  it  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated,  that  it  a])peared  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  essential  of  duties.  Among  ourselves  much  private 
virtue  may  co-exist  with  complete  indiilerence  to  national 
interasts.  In  the  monastic  peiiod,  and  in  a  somewhat  difler- 
ent form  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  sj)irit  of  levercntial  obe- 
dience was  rudimentary,  and  the  ba.'^is  of  all  moral  progress  ; 
but  we  may  now  frequently  find  a  good  man  without  it,  his 
moral  energies  having  been  cultivated  in  other  directions. 
Common  truthfulness  and  honesty,  as  I  have  already  said, 
are  rudimentary  vii-tues  in  industrial  societies,  but  not  in 
others.  Chastity,  in  England  at  least,  is  a  rudimentaiy 
female  virtue,  but  scarcely  a  rudimentary  virtue  among  men, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  all  ages,  and  is  not  now  in  all  coun- 
tries, rudimentary  among  women.  Tliere  is  no  more  impor- 
tant task  devolving  u})on  a  moral  historian,  than  to  discover 
in  each  })eriod  the  rudimentary  viitue,  for  it  regulates  in  a 
great  degree  the  position  assigned  to  all  othei"s. 

From  the  considerations  1  have  lU'god,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  considerable  danger  in  proposLiig  too  absolutely  a 
ainglo  charactor,  however  admirable,  ns  the  model  to  which 
all  men  must  necessarily  conform.  A  character  may  })e 
])oi'fccfc  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  character  can  pos.sibly  em- 
biJiLC  all  types  of  perfection ;  for,  as  wo  have  seen,  tlie  prifoc- 
tiou  of  a  ty[)0  depends  nut  only  uj)on  the  virtues  that 
constitute  it,  but  also  upon  the  order  and  prominence  assigned 
to  them.  All  that  can  bo  expected  iu  nn  ideal  is,  that  it 
ahould  bo  perfect  of  its  own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  thf 
tv]>e  most  needed  in  its  age,  and  most  widely  us«,'ful  to  man- 
kind. The  ('hrislian  type  is  tlu^  glorification  of  the  amiable, 
as  tlie  Stoic  typo  wtis  tliat  of  the  heroic  qualities,  and  this  is 
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one  of  the  i-easons  why  ChrLstianity  Ls  so  much  more  6tted 
than  Stoicism  to  preside  over  ci\dlisation,  for  the  moi-e  society 
is  orgjuiised  aud  civilised,  the  greater  is  the  scope  for  the 
amiable,  and  the  less  for  the  heroic  qualities. 

The  history  of  that  moral  intolerance  wldch  endeavours  to 
I'oduco  all  characters  to  a  single  type  has  never,  1  think,  been 
examined  as  it  deserves,  and  I.  shall  frequently  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  it  in  the  following  pages.  No  one  can  have 
failed  to  observe  how  common  it  is  for  men  to  make  then- 
own  tastes  or  excellences  the  measure  of  all  goodness,  pro- 
nouncing all  that  is  broadly  different  from  them  to  be 
imperfect  or  low,  or  of  a  secondary  value.  And  this,  which 
is  usually  attiibuted  to  vanity,  is  probably  in  most  cases 
much  more  due  to  feebleness  of  imagination,  to  the  tliiiiculty 
most  men  have  in  conceiving  in  their  minds  an  order  of  cha- 
racter fundamentally  diflerent  from  theii*  own.  A  good  man 
can  usually  sympathise  much  moie  with  a  very  impeifect 
character  of  liia  own  type  than  with  a  far  more  perfect  one 
of  a  diflerent  typo.  To  this  cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  his- 
torical causes  or  occasional  divergences  of  int-erest,  may  1)6 
traced  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eflecting  coi'dial  international 
friendships,  especially  in  those  cases  when  a  difference  of  race 
coincides  with  the  difierence  of  nationality.  Each  nation  has 
a  distinct  tyjje  of  excellence,  each  esteems  the  vii'tues  iu 
which  it  excels,  and  in  which  ita  neighbours  arc  often  most 
deficient,  incomparably  the  gi-eatest.  Each  regards  with 
esi)ecial  antipathy  the  vices  from  which  it  is  most  free,  and 
to  which  its  neighbours  may  be  most  addicted.  Hence  arises 
a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike,  from  which  the 
more  enlightened  minds  are,  indeed,  soon  emancipated,  but 
wliich  constitutes  the  popular  sentiment. 

The  tyjje  of  character  of  every  individual  depends  partly 
upon  innate  tx)mperament  and  partly  upon  external  cii'cum- 
stances.  A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society  each 
evokes  and  requii-es  its  specific  qualities,  and  i)roduces  its 
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a|jj)roj)i'iate  ty]ie.  If  a  man  of  a  JiUbrcnt  iy\ie  aiitio — if,  foi 
Rjcami)le,  a  man  formed  by  uatuiu  to  oxJiibit  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  virtues  of  gentleness  or  meekness,  be  born  in 
the  midst  of  a  fierce  military  society — he  will  find  no  suitable 
scope  for  action,  he  will  jar  with  his  age,  and  his  type  wUl 
he  regarded  with  disfavoiu*.  And  the  eflcct  of  thLs  opi>osition 
is  not  simply  that  he  will  not  be  appreciated  as  he  deserves, 
he  will  also  never  succeed  in  develojmig  his  own  distinctive 
viitues  as  they  would  have  been  developed  under  other  cir- 
cuinstiinces.  Everything  will  be  against  him  the  force  of 
education,  the  habits  of  society,  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
even  his  own  sense  of  duty.  All  the  highest  models  of  ex- 
cellence about  him  being  formed  on  a  different  tyjK),  his  very 
ottbrts  to  improve  his  l)eing  mil  dull  the  qualities  in  which 
nature  intended  liim  to  excel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
u  ith  naturally  heroic  qualities  be  born  in  a  society  which 
l)ro-eminently  values  heroism,  ho  will  not  only  be  moi-e  ap- 
prociatod,  he  will  also,  under  the  conciuTence  of  favoui-ablo 
circumstances,  carry  liis  heroism  to  a  far  higher  point  than 
would  otherwise  have  Ijcen  })ossiblo.  Hence  changing  cii*- 
cumstttnccs  })roduco  changing  ty})cs,  and  hence,  too,  the 
})Ossibility  of  moral  history  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  it 
with  general  history.  Keligions,  considered  ;us  moial  teachei-s, 
are  realised  and  eflective  only  when  the  r  moral  teaching  is 
In  conformity  with  the  tendency  of  theii-  age.  If  any  pai-t 
of  it  is  not  so,  that  pai-t  will  be  either  openly  abandoned,  or 
refined  away,  or  tacitly  neglected.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
co-exi.stcnce  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools,  which 
offered  to  the  world  two  entii*ely  different  archety[)es  of  virtue, 
secured  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  recognition  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  excellence ;  for  although  each  of  tha^o  schools 
often  attjiinod  a  pre-eminence,  neither  ever  succeeded  in 
wholly  destroying  or  iliscrediting  the  other. 

Of  the  two  elements  that  compose  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  our  goneralLsed  kno\vle<ige  is  almont  I'CKtricfced  f/O 
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oue.      We  loiow  much  of  the  ways  in  wliicli  political,  Bocial, 
or  intellectual  causes  act  upon  character,  but  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the   laws    that  govern  innate    dis})osition,   of   the 
reasons  and  extent  of  the  natural  moral  diversities  of  indivi- 
duals or  races.     I  think,  however,  that  most  jx)rsons  who 
reflect   u])on  the   subject  will  conclude  that  the  progress  of 
niediciue,  revealing  the  physical  causes  of  different  moral  pre- 
dispositions, is  likely  to  place  a  very  large  measure  of  know- 
ledge  on    this   point  within   our  reach.     Of  all   the  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  medicine  is  that  in  which  the 
a<^complished  results  are  most  obviously  imperfect  and  provi- 
sional, in  which  the  field  of  unrealised  possibilities  is  mosi 
extensive,  and  from  which,  if  the  human  mind  were  directed 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  century  to  locomotive  anj 
other  industrial  inventions,  the  most  splendid  results  might 
be  ex})ected.     Our  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  and  the  empirical  nature  of 
nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment,  have  been  often  recog- 
nised.    The  medicine  of  inlialation  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
yet  it  is  by  inhalation  that  Nature  produces  most  of  her 
diseases,  and  effects  most  of  her  cures.     The  medical  power 
of  electricity,  which  of  all  known  agencies  bears  most  resem- 
blance   to    life,  is    almost    unexplored.       The   discovery  of 
anaesthetics  has  in  our  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inestim- 
able importance,  and  the  proved  possibility,  under  certain 
physical  conditions,  of  governing  by  extei-nal  suggestions  the 
whole  current  of  the  feelings  and   emotions,   may  possibly 
contribute  yet  fui'ther  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  and  per- 
haps to  that  euthanasia  which   Bacon  proposed  to  physicians 
as  an  end  of  theii*  art.     But  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  of  the  }>hilosopher,  the  greatest  of  all  results 
to  be   expected  in  this,  or  perhaps    any  other  field,  are,    1 
conceive,  to    bo  looked    for  in   the   study  of  the   relations 
between   oui*   physical  and    our   moral    natures.      Ho  who 
raises   moral    pathology   to   a   science,  expanding,  systema- 
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tising,  and  applying  many  fragmentary  observations  that 
have  T^een  already  made,  will  pro])al)ly  take  a  place  among 
the  master  intellects  of  mankind.  The  fastings  and  bleed- 
ings of  the  mediaeval  monk,  the  medicines  for  allaying  or 
atimulating  the  sensual  passions,  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases,  the  moral  influences  of  insanity  and  of  castration,  the 
researches  of  phrenology,  the  moral  changers  that  accompany 
the  successive  stages  of  physical  developments,  the  instances 
of  diseases  which  have  altered,  sometimes  permanently,  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  character,  and  have  acted  through 
the  chai'acter  upon  all  the  intellectual  judgments,*  aixs 
examples  of  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  such  a  science 
would  deal.  Mind  and  body  are  so  closely  connected  that 
even  those  who  most  earnestly  protest  against  mjvterialism 
readily  admit  that  each  acts  continually  upon  the  other. 
The  sudden  emotion  that  quickens  the  pulse,  and  blanches  or 
flushes  the  cheek,  and  the  effect  of  fear  in  predisposing  to  an 
epidemic,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  action  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  in- 
fluence of  the  body  upon  the  disposition  is  attested  by  count- 
less observations.  It  is  probable  that  this  action  extends  to 
all  parts  of  oiu-  moral  constitution,  that  every  passion  or 
characteristic  tendency  has  a  physical  predisposing  cause,  and 
that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  thase,  we  might  ti*oat  by 
medicine  the  many  vaiietios  of  moral  disease  as  systematically 
as  we  now  treat  physical  disease.  In  addition  to  its  inciilculable 
pi*actical  impoi-tance,  such  knowledge  would  have  a  groat 
philosoi)hical  value,  throwing  a  new  light  upon  the  filiation 
of  our  moi*al  qualities,  enabling  us  to  ti-oat  exhaustively  the 
moral  influence  of  climate,  and  Nvithdi-awing  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  inlluence  of  race  from  the  impi-essions  of  isolated 
observers  to  ])lace  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  ox]x?riment.      It 


'  See     ionie     remarkable     in-     ports  du  Physiqur  et  du  M*ral  tU 
stances    of  this   in  Cahnnis.   Rap-     t Homme. 
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v^oiUd    thus    form    tho   comploment  to   the  labours  of   the 
histonan. 

Such  discoveries  arc,  however,  perhaps  far  from  attain- 
ment, and  their  discussion  does  not  fall  within  the  compass 
of  this  work.  My  present  object  is  simply  to  trace  the 
action  of  external  circumstances  upon  moi-als,  to  examine 
what  have  been  the  moral  types  proposed  as  ideal  in  different 
ages,  in  what  degree  they  have  been  realised  in  practice, 
and  by  what  c*»uses  they  have  been  modifiedj  impaired,  or 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE    PAGAN   EMPIRE. 

One  of  the  first  facts  that  must  strike  a  student  who  ex- 
amines the  ethical  teaching  of  the  ancient  civilisations  is  how 
imperfectly  that  teaching  was  represented,  and  how  feebly  it 
was  influenced  by  the  popular  creed.  The  moral  ideas  had 
at  no  time  been  sought  in  the  actions  of  the  gods,  and  long 
before  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  polytheism  had  ceased  to 
have  any  great  influence  upon  the  more  cultivated  intellects 
of  mankind. 

In  Greece  we  may  trace  from  the  earliest  time  the  foot- 
steps of  a  religion  of  nature,  wholly  different  from  the  legends 
of  the  mythology.  The  language  in  which  the  first  Greek 
dramatists  asserted  th^e  supreme  authority  and  universal  pro- 
vidence of  Zeus  was  so  emphatic,  that  tlie  Cliristian  Fathei's 
commonly  attributed  it  either  to  direct  inspiration  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  writings,  while  later  theologians 
of  the  school  of  Cudworth  have  argued  from  it  in  favour  of 
the  original  monotheism  of  our  race.  The  philosophers  were 
always  either  contemptuous  or  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
legends.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  declared  that  ho  had  seen 
Hesiod  tied  to  a  brazen  pillar  in  hell,  and  Homer  hung  upon 
a  tree  surrounded  by  serpents,  on  account  of  the  fables  they 
had  invented  about  the  gods.'  Plato,  for  the  same  re;ison, 
banished  the  poets  from   his    republic.     Stilpo    turned    to 


Dioir.  liRJTt.  P(/thag. 
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ridicule  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,*  and  was  exiled  from 
Athens  for  denying  that  the  Athene  of  Phidias  was  a  god- 
dess.* Xenophanes  remarked  that  each  nation  attributed  to 
the  gods  its  distinctive  national  type,  the  gods  of  the 
Ethiopians  being  black,  the  gods  of  the  Thracians  fair  and 
blue-eyed.^  Diagoras  and  Theodorus  are  said  to  have  denied, 
and  Protagoras  to  have  questioned  the  existence  of  the  gods,  '* 
while  the  Epicureans  deemed  them  wholly  indifferent  to 
human  affairs,  and  the  Pyrrhonists  pronounced  our  faculties 
absolutely  incapable  of  attaining  any  sure  knowledge,  either 
human  or  divine.  The  Cynic  Antisthenes  said  that  there  were 
many  popular  gods,  but  there  was  only  one  god  of  nature.' 
The  Stoics,  reproducing  an  opinion  which  was  supported  by 
Aristotle  and  attributed  to  Pythagoras,^  believed  in  an  all- 
pervading  soul  of  nature,  but  unlike  some  modem  schools 
which  have  adopted  this  view,  they  assei-ted  in  emphatic 
language  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  Deity. 

In  the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  a  general  scepticism 
had  likewise  arisen  among  the  philosophers  as  the  first  fruit 
of  intellectual  development,  and  the  educated  classes  were 
speedily  divided  between  avowed  or  virtual  atheists,  like  the 
Epicureans,^  and  pui-e  theists,  like  the  Stoics  and  the  Plato- 
nists.  The  first,  represented  by  such  writers  as  Lucretius 
and  Petronius,  regarded  the  gods  simply  as  the  creations  of 
fear,  denied  every  form  of  Providence,  attributed  the  world 

'  Plutarch,  Le  Frofectibus  in  Lactantius  in  this  chapter  has  col- 

Virt.  lected    several  other    philosophic 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Stilpo.  definitions  of  the   Divinity.     See 

•  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  vii.  too  Plutarch,    De  Placit.   Philos. 

•  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  1.  Tertullian    explains     the    stoical 

•  Lactant.  Inst.  Div.  i.  5.  theory  by  an  ingenious  illustration: 

•  '  Pythagoras  ita  definivit  quid  *  Stoici  enim  volunt  Deum  sic  per 
esset  Deus ;  Animus  qui  per  uni-  materiemdecucurrissequomodomel 
versasmundi  partes,  omnemque  na-  per  favos.' — Tert.  De  Anima. 
turam  commeans  atque  diffusus,  '  As  Cicero  says  :  *  Epicurus  ra 
ex  quo  omnia  qxige  nascuntur  tollit,  oratione  relinquit,  deos,'— 
aaimalia   vitam   capiunt.'  —  Ibid.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  44. 
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to  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  life  to  spontaneous  generation, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  chief  end  of  philosophy  to  banish  as 
illusions  of  the  imagination  every  form  of  religious  belief. 
The  others  formed  a  more  or  less  pantheistic  conception  of 
the  Deity,  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Pro^^donce,^  but  treated 
with  great  contempt  the  prevailing  legends  which  they 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  explain.  The  first  systema- 
tic theory  of  explanation  appeara  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Euhemenis,  whose  work  was  ti-anslated  by  Ennius. 
He  pretended  that  the  gods  were  originally  kings,  whose  his- 
tory and  genealogies  he  professed  to  trace,  and  who  after 
death  had  been  deified  by  mankind.'^  Another  attempt, 
which  in  the  first  period  of  Roman  scepticism  was  more 
generally  popular,  was  that  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  who  re- 
garded the  gods  as  personifications  of  the  different  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  or  of  different  forces  of  nature.  Thus  Nep- 
tune was  the  sea,  Pluto  was  fire,  Hercules  represented  the 
strength  of  God,  Minei'va  His  wisdom,  Ceres  His  fertilising 
energy.^  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Empiio, 
Yarro  had  declared  that  '  the  soul  of  the  world  is  God,  and 
that  its  parts  are  true  divinities.'  *  Virgil  and  ISIanilius  de- 
scribed, in  lines  of  singular  beauty,  that  univei-sal  spiiit,  the 
principle  of  all  life,  the  eflicient  cause  of  all  motion,  which 


'  Sometimes,  however,  thoy  re-  -  .^co  ou  this  throry  Cicero,  Ve 

Btrictcd  its  operation  to  the  groivt  Na/iir.  Deoi\  i.  42;  Lactantius, /w^^ti*. 

events  of  life.     As  an  interlocutor  Div.  i.  11. 

in  Cicero  says:  •  Magna diicurant,  •  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Zeno.       St. 

parva  negligunt.' — Cic.  Be  Natur.  Ang.  J)e  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11.   Masimus 

I)eor.\\.66.    Justin  Martyr  notices  of  Tyre,  Dusrrt.  x.   (in  some  edi- 

{'Vrypho,  i.)  that  some  philosophers  tions  xxix.)  §  8.     Seneca,  De  BniC' 

maintained  that  CJod  cared  for  the  Jiciis,  iv.  7-8.    Cic.  Dc  IsWw.  Deor. 

universal  or  species,  but  not  for  the  i.  15.     Cicero  has  devoted  tUe  firf^t 

individual.    Sonoca  maintains  that  two    books    of    this    work    to  the 

the   Divinity   has  determined  all  stoical  theology.     A  full  review  of 

things    by   an    inexorable   law  of  the  allegorical  and  mythical  intor- 

destiny,  which  lie  has  decreo<l,  but  pt  etations  of  paganism  is  given  by 

which   lie    Himself    obeys.     {De  Eu.sobius, /^t-a//^.  7'rr?y)a?-.  lib.  lii. 

Providcnt,r.)  *  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  vii.  5. 

(J  2 
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permeates  and  animates  the  globe.  Pliny  said  that  Hhc 
world  and  sky,  in  whose  embrace  all  things  are  enclosed, 
must  be  deemed  a  god,  eternal,  immense,  never  begotten, 
and  never  to  perish.  To  seek  things  beyond  this  is  of  no 
profit  to  man,  and  they  transcend  the  limits  of  his  faculties.' ' 
Cicero  had  adopted  the  higher  Platonic  conception  of  the  Deity 
as  mind  freed  from  all  taint  of  matter,^  while  Seneca  cele- 
brated in  magnificent  language  *  Jupiter  the  guardian  and 
ruler  of  the  universe,  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  lord  and  master 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  .  .  .  the  cause  of  causes,  upon 
whom  all  things  hang.  .  .  .  Whose  wisdom  oversees  the 
world  that  it  may  move  uncontrolled  in  its  course,  .  .  . 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  by  whose  spirit  we  live,  .  .  . 
who  comprises  all  we  see.'  ^  Lucan,  the  great  poet  of  stoic- 
ism, rose  to  a  still  higher  strain,  and  to  one  which  still  more 
accurately  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  school,  when  he 
described  Jupiter  as  that  majestic,  all-pei-vasive  spirit,  whose 
throne  is  vii-tue  and  the  universe.  **  Quintilian  defended  the 
subjugation  of  the  world  beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  single 
man,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  government 
of  God.  Other  philosophers  contented  themselves  with 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  and 
reducing  the  other  divinities  to  mere  administrative  and 
angelic  functions,  or,  as  the  Platonists  expressed  it,  to  the 
position  of  daemons.  According  to  some  of  the  Stoics,  a 
final  catastrophe  would  consume  the  universe,  the  resuscitated 
spirits  of  men  and  all  these  minor  gods,  and  the  whole 
creation  being  absorbed  into  the  great  parent   spirit,    God 


'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  1.  '  Senec.  Quasi.  Nat.  ii.  45. 

2  'Nee  vero  Deus  ipse  qui  intel-  *  '  Estne  Dei  sedes,  nisi  terra  et 

ligitur  a  nobis,  alio  modo  intelligi  pontus  et  aer, 

potest  nisi  mens  soluta  qnsedam  et  Et  coelum  et  virtus  ?    Superos  quid 

libera,  segregata  ab  omni   concre-  quserimns  ultra  ? 

tione   mortali,   omnia   sentiens   et  Jupiter  est  quodcumquevides.quod- 

movens,     ipsaque     prasdita     motu  cumque  moveris.' 

gompiterno.'— 7w«c.  Q^mt.  i.  27.  Pharsal.  ix.  678-80. 
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would  be  all  in  all.  The  very  children  and  old  women  ridi- 
culed Cerberus  and  the  Furies'  or  treated  them  as  mere 
metaphors  of  conscience.^  In  the  deism  of  Cicero  the  popu- 
lar divinities  were  discarded,  the  oracles  refuted  and  ridiculed, 
the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced  a  political  impos- 
ture, and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous  traced  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  imagination,  and  to  certain  diseases  of  the  judg- 
ment.3  Before  the  time  of  Constantino,  numerous  books 
had  been  written  against  the  oracles.*  Tho  greater  number 
of  these  had  actually  ceased,  and  the  ablest  writei*s  justly 
saw  in  this  cessation  an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity 
of  the  people,  and  a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit 
of  that  credulity.*  The  Stoics,  holding,  as  was  their  custom, 
aloof  from  direct  religious  discussion,  dissuaded  their  dis- 
ciples from  consulting  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  gifts  of 
fortune  were  of  no  account,  and  that  a  good  man  should  l^e 
content  with  his  conscience,  making  duty  and  not  success  the 
object  of  his  life.^     Cato  wondered  that  two  augurs  could 

'  '  Quaeve  anus  tarn   excors   in-  answers   in   rerse,  but  their   bad 

veniri  potest,  quae  ilia,  quae  quon-  poetry    was    ridiculed,    and    they 

dam  credebantur  apud  inferos  por-  gradually  sank    to   prose,  and   at 

tonta,  extimescat?' — Cic.  De  Nat.  last  ceased.    Plutarch  defended  the 

Dcor.  ii.  2.  inspiration  of  the  bad  poetry  on  the 

'  Esse  aliquos  Manes  et  subterranea  ground  that   the  inspiring   spirit 

rcgna     .     .     .  availeditself  of  the  natural  faculties 

Nee  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nnndura  of  the  priestess  for  the  expression 

sere  lavantur.'  of  its  infallible  truths— a  theory 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  149,  152.  which  is  still  much  in  vogue  among 

See  on  this  subject  a  good  review  BiblicAl   critics,  and  is,  I   believe, 

by  the  Abb6Freppol,Z^sP^rcs4po-  called  dynamical  inspiration.     See 

stoliqucs,  leron  viii.  Fontonelle,  Hist,  des  Oracles  (1st 

2  Cicero,  J)e  Leg.  i.  14;  Macro-  od.),  pp.  292-293. 

bins,  In.  Som.  Scip.  i.  10.  •  See  the  famous  description  of 

•  See  his  works  De  Diviyiatione  Cato  refusing  to  consult  tho  oracle 
and  De  Hat.  Dcoruin,  y;\\\c\\  forni  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in  Luc^m,  i'A^zrs. 
a  curious  contrast  to  tho  religious  ix.  ;  and  also  Arrian.  ii.  7-  Seneca 
consorvatism  of  the  Dc  Jjccjifms,  beautifully  says,  '  Vis  ileos  pro- 
which  was  written  chitHy  from  a  pitiaro  ?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illos 
political  point  of  view.  coluit  qui>squis  imitatus  est.' — Ev. 

*  Kut<cbius,  hrrp.  Kvaiig.  lib.  iv.     xcv. 
'  Tho   oracles    fu'st    gave   their 
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meet  with  graritr.^  The  Roman  general  Sertoriiis  made  the 
fotgetj  of  aoafMCttOus  omois  a  oontinTial  resource  in  irarfare.* 
Tbe  Boman  wits  made  diTinatiDn  the  favourite  subject  of 
their  lidicale.'  Tbe  denimciaticai  which  the  early  GreeV 
mondists  launched  against  the  popular  ascription  of  immoral 
deeds  to  the  gods  was  echoed  by  a  long  senes  of  later  philo- 
^cffher^^  while  Orid  made  these  fikbles  the  theme  of  his 
mocking  2fet/imorpko9es,  and  in  his  most  immoral  poem  pro- 
posed Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  "With  an  irony  not  un- 
like that  of  Tsaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  ddTberat 
ing  whether  he  should  convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a  bench 
or  into  a  god-*  Cicero.  Plutarch,  Masdmus  of  Tyre,  and 
Dion  Chiysostom  either  denounced  idolatry  or  defended  the 
use  of  images  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  signs 
and  svmbols  of  the  Deirr.^  -vrell  gnited  to  aid  the  devotions 


■  Ckczo,  De  DuMM.  n.  24. 

'  See  a  k»g  gtring  of  wifliriiwiH 
expected  hj  Legeadm^  TVwfis  de 
rOpiKiom,0u  Mimtmn 
i  tButaire  de  FEgprU 
(Venae,  1735),  tome  L^.  386-387. 

*  Seo  GetgOf  De  ISk^ati  Deontm; 
Sewca,  De  Brm,  Fit.  c  xri. ;  His. 
msLSecLiLb;  Ptotatch,  2Xe  8mr 


V  fimlnai^ 
Mriiwiiim 


OHm 
inatile  ligro, 
Cooa    ftboEv 


Mahdt 


CIS- 


DemB.* 

£U.LTiiL  1- 
*  Tbere  ie  a  yfoj  coimmis 
eagcioaoB  this  gatjeet>  leported  to 
have  takaa  piaee  between  ApoUo- 
■ins  of  Tfana  and  aa  EJgj^tian 
laiesL  Tlw  fiKmer  dnfipaidwi  1^ 
Gr&Sk.  ftahioa  of  imwliip|Mg  tibe 
IKrioii^  mdcr  the  ffsm.  of  the 
kuman  image,  seolptared  by 
FUdiu  and  Pnadtdes,  this  beii^ 
the  aolileBt  fioacm  we  eaa  eoneehe. 


trj  t2i6  T'lTiLe  j«?rf€ CUIUS.  Ti:e 
ktterde&eded  the  E^gyptiaB  cae- 
tom  of  woohipping  anrmaia,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  is  blasphooraas 
to  attempt  to  coBceive  an  image  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  Egjptiaas  theve- 
fiae  coacmheate  the  imagtiiati<«  of 
the  wunJiipper  on  otgeets  that  axe 
plainfy  mer^y  allegcffieal  or  sym- 
bolical, and  do  not  pieteBd  to  ofier 
any  sadi  image  {PMUie.  J^dL  of 
Tfrnitet,  vL  19).  Pliny  dtntly  says, 
'ESgMm  Del  foEmamqae  qnaMcre 
imbecillitatis  humane  leor'  {HisL 
Xai.  IL  o).  See  too  Max.  Tyrins, 
Diss,  xxxriii.  Thece  was  a  legend 
that  yuma  facbade  all  idols,  aad 
that  for  200  years  they  were  im- 
knovn  in  Borne  (Plutarch,  Life  of 
Jfmma}.  Dkm  CSuysostom  said 
that  the  Gods  need  no  statues  or 
iiaiiifiiMi,  bat  that  fay  -these  means 
we  attest  oar  deTodon  to  them 
{Orat.  TTTi.)  On  the  vanity  of  riA 
idkils,  see  Plnta»:li,  De  Supersti' 
;  Seneca^  ^.  xxn. 
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of  the  ignorant.  Seneca*  and  the  whole  school  of  Pytlia- 
goras  objected  to  the  sacrifices. 

These  examples  will  bo  sufficient  to  show  how  widely  the 
philosophic  classes  in  Rome  were  removed  from  the  professed 
religion  of  the  State,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  seek  else- 
where the  sources  of  their  moi*al  life.  But  the  opinions  of 
learned  men  never  reflect  faithfully  those  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  chasm  between  the  two  classes  was  even  wider  than 
at  present  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  and  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  atheistic  enthusiasm  of  Lucretius  and  the 
sceptical  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  disciples  of  Carneades 
were  isolated  phenomena,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  while  speculating  with  the  utmost 
freedom  in  private,  or  in  writings  that  were  read  by  the  few, 
countenanced,  practised,  and  even  defended  the  religious 
rites  that  they  despised.  It  was  believed  that  many  difi'erent 
paths  adapted  to  different  nations  and  gi-ades  of  knowledge 
converge  to  the  same  Divinity,  and  that  the  most  erroneous 
religion  is  good  if  it  forms  good  dispositions  and  inspires 
virtuous  actions.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  said  that  the 
best  religion  is  that  of  a  man's  own  city.  Pol\bius  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  regarded  all  religious 
simply  as  political  agencies,  dilated  in  rapturous  terms  upon 
the  devotion  of  the  Romans  and  the  comparative  jDurity  of 
their  creed. ^  Varro  openly  professed  the  belief  that  there 
ai-e  religious  truths  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  people 
should  not  know,  and  falsehoods  which  they  should  believe  to 
bo  true,^  The  Academic  Cicero  and  the  Epicurean  Caesar  were 
both  liigh  officers  of  religion.  The  Stoics  taught  that 
every  man  should  duly  pei-foiin  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
his  country.'* 

But  the  Roman  i*eligion,  even  in  its  best  divys,  though  nn 


1  Lact.  liM.  Div.  vi.  25.  "  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dct,  \v.  31. 

'  Dion,  llalic.  ii.;  Polyb.  vi.  5fi,         ♦   Kpiitotus,  Enchir.  xxxix. 
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admirable  system  of  moral  discipline,  was  never  an  indepen- 
dent source  of  moral  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  creature  of 
the  State,  and  derived  its  inspiration  from  political  feeling. 
The  Roman  gods  were  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  the 
creations  of  an  unbridled  and  irreverent  fancy,  nor,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  representations  of  the  forces  of  nature ; 
they  were  for  the  most  part  simple  allegories,  frigid  per- 
sonifications of  different  virtues,  or  presiding  spirits  imagined 
for  the  protection  of  different  departments  of  industry.  The 
religion  established  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  it  gave  a  kind  of 
official  consecration  to  certain  virtues,  and  commemorated 
special  instances  in  which  they  had  been  displayed ;  its  local 
character  strengthened  patriotic  feeling,  its  worship  of  the 
dead  fostered  a  vague  belief  jU  the  immortality  of  the  soul,^ 
it  sustained  the  supremacy  of  the  father  in  the  family,  sur- 
rounded marriage  with  many  imposing  solemnities,  and 
created  simple  and  reverent  characters  profoundly  submissive 
to  an  over-ruling  Providence  and  scrupulously  observant  of 
sacred  rites.  But  with  all  this  it  was  purely  selfish.  It  was 
simply  a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity,  averting  calamity, 
and  reading  the  future.  Ancient  Rome  produced  many 
heroes,  but  no  saint.  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  re- 
ligious. Its  religion  was  neither  an  independent  teacher  nor 
a  source  of  inspiration,  although  its  rites  mingled  with  and 
strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the  people. 

But  these  habits,  and  the  religious  reverence  with  which 
they  were  connected,  soon  disappeared  amid  the  immorality 
and  decomposition  that  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  dawn  of  the  Empire.  The  stem  simplicity  of  life, 
which  the  censors  had  so  zealously  and  often  so  tyrannically 


*  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  worship  Roman  worship  of  the  dead,  which 

of  deified  men,  says,  *  indicat  om-  was   the   centre    of  the   domestic 

nium   quidem   animos  immortales  religion,  has  been  recently  investi- 

esse.     Bed.     fortium     bonorumque  gated  with   much  ability  by  M. 

divines.'  —  De   Leg.   ii.    11.      The  QovX&ngQS  {La  Cite  antique). 
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enforced,'  was  exclianp^ecl  for  a  Inxnry  which  first  appeaitxi 
after  the  rctum  of  the  army  of  Manlius  from  Asia,^  in- 
creased to  immense  proportions  after  the  almost  simulta- 
neous conquests  of  Carthage,  Coiinth,  and  Macedonia,'  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus  from  the  example  of  Antony,^ 
and  at  last,  under  the  Empire,  rose  to  excesses  which  the 
wildest  Oriental  orgies  have  never  surj)assed.*  The  complete 
subversion  of  the  social  and  political  system  of  the  Republic, 
the  anarchy  of  civil  war,  the  ever-increasing  concoui*se  of 
strangci's,  bringing  with  them  new  })hilosophies,  customs,  and 
gods,  had  dissolved  or  effaced  all  the  old  bonds  of  vii-tue. 
The  simple  juxtaposition  of  many  forms  of  worship  effected 
what  coidd  not  have  been  effected  by  the  most  sceptical 
literature  or  the  most  audacious  philosophy.  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  religion  was  almost  annihilated.  The  feeling  of 
reverence  was  almost  extinct.  Augustus  solemnly  degraded 
the  statue  of  Neptune  because  his  fleet  had  been  wrecked.^ 
When  Germanicus  died,  the  populace  stoned  or  overthrew 
the  altai-s  of  the  gods.^  The  idea  of  sanctity  was  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  popular  divinities  that  it  became  a  con- 
tinual complaint  that  prayers  were  offered  which  the  most 
depraved  would  blush  to  pronounce  aloud.®  Amid  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Empire,  we  meet  with  many  noble  effoi'ts  of 
reform  made  by  philosophere  or  by  emperoi*s,  but  we  find 


'  On  the  niinuto  supervision  ex-  xxxiv.).     The    movement    of    de- 

erciscd   by  the  cfiisors  on  all  the  composition  has  boon  lately  fvilly 

details  of  domestic  life,  see  A  ill.  traced     by     Momnison    {Hist,    of 

Gell.  Koct.  ii.  24  ;  iv.  12,  20.  Rome);    Dollinger  {Jew  and  Gen- 

^  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  /i/*);  Denis  (///.•«/.  ihs  Idees  mortdis 

'Veil.    Piitorculus,    i.     11-13;  davs  VAntiquiti);  Prcssens^  (//i>/'. 

Eutropius,  iv.  0.     Sidlust  iiscribrd  dea  trot's  />rrmi'rs  SUcles)]  in  the 

the  (U'cadonce  of  Rome  to  the  de-  histories  of  Champagny,  and  in  the 

etniction  of  its  rival,  Carthage.  beautiful  closing  chapters    of   the 

*  Plutarch,     JJe     Adidafore     et  Ajn'tres  of  Penan. 
Amico.  •  Sueton.  Au(f.  xvi. 

*  There  is  much  curious  inform-        ^  Ibid.  Caluj.  v. 

lUtion  about  the  growth  of  Roman         "  Porsius,  Sat.  ii.;  Horaco,  I-ji. 

luxury   in   Pliny   (Hist.   Nat.  lib.  i.  16,  vv.  67-tJO. 
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scarcely  a  trace  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  old  religion.  Th« 
apotheosis  of  the  emperors  consummated  its  degradation.  The 
foreijrn  cods  were  identified  with  those  of  Rome,  and  all 
their  immoi-al  legends  associated  with  the  national  creed.' 
The  theatre  greatly  extended  the  area  of  scepticism.  Cicero 
mentions  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which  the  people  heard 
the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the  gods,  though  real 
beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of  man.^  Plutarch  tells 
of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  rising  up  with  indignation  after  a 
recital  of  the  crimes  of  Diana,  and  exclaiming  to  the  actor, 
*  May  you  have  a  daughter  like  her  whom  you  have  de- 
scribed ! '  ^  St.  Augustine  and  other  of  the  Fathers  long  after 
ridiculed  the  pagans  who  satirised  in  the  theatres  the  very 
gods  they  worshipped  in  the  temples.'*  Men  were  still 
profoundly  superstitious,  but  they  resorted  to  each  new  re- 
ligion as  to  a  charm  or  talisman  of  especial  power,  or  a  sys- 
tem of  magic  revealing  the  future.  There  existed,  too,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  a  kind  of  superstitious  scepticism  which 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  religious  history.  There 
were  multitudes  who,  declaring  that  there  were  no  gods,  or 
that  the  gods  never  interfered  with  human  affairs,  professed 
with  the  same  breath  an  absolute  faith  in  all  i)ortents, 
auguries,  dreams,  and  mii-acles.  Innumerable  natural  objects, 
such  as  comets,  meteors,  earthquakes,  or  monstrous  births, 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  occult  or  magical  virtue, 
by  which  they  foreshadowed,  and  in  some  cases  influenced, 


'  See,   on   the  identification  of  ^  •  Ego  detlm  genus  esse  semper 

the   Greek   and   Egyptian   myths,  dixi  et  dicam  coelitum ; 

Plutarch's  De  hide  et  Osiride.     The  Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quidagat 

Greek  and  Roman  gods  were  habi-  hominum  genus.' 

tually  regarded  as  identical,  and  Cicero  adds :   *  maguo  plausu  lo- 

Caesar  and  Tacitus,  in  like  manner,  quitur    assentiente     populo.'  —  D( 

identified  the  deities  of  Gaul  and  Divin.  ii.  50. 

Germany  with  those  of  their  own  '  Plutarch,  Be  Supcrstitione. 

country.     See  Bollinger,  Jew  and  *  St.   Aug.  Be   Civ.  Bel,  vi.  6; 

(t?w^«7«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160-165.  Tertul.  Apol,  16;   Arnobius,   Adv, 

GentcJi,  jv. 
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the  destiniefi  of  men.  Astrology,  whirh  is  tlie  sj)ecial  repre- 
sentative of  this  mode  of  thought,  iosp.  to  gi-eat  prominence. 
The  elder  Pliny  notices  that  in  his  time  a  belief  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  both  among  the  learned  and  among  the  vul- 
gar, that  the  whole  destiny  of  man  is  deteimined  by  the  star  that 
presides  over  his  nativity ;  that  God,  having  ordained  this, 
never  inteifer&s  with  human  affairs,  and  that  the  reality 
of  the  portents  is  due  to  tliis  pre-ordainment.'  One  of  the 
later  historians  of  the  Empire  remarks  that  numbers  who 
denied  the  existence  of  any  divinity  believed  nevertheless 
that  they  could  not  safely  appear  in  public,  or  eat  or  bathe, 
unless  they  had  first  carefully  consulted  the  almanac  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  planet  Mercury,  or  how  far  the 
moon  was  from  the  Crab.'^  Except,  i)erhaps,  among  the  pea- 
sants in  the  country  districts,  the  Eoman  religion,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  liepublic,  and  iji  the  first  century  of  the 
Empire,  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the  state  of  a  superstition, 
and  he  who  would  examine  the  true  moral  influence  of  the 
time  must  turn  to  the  great  schools  of  philosophy  which  had 
been  imported  from  Greece. 

The  ^ast  place  which  the  rival  systems  of  Zeno  and  E}'i- 
curus  occupy  in  the  moral  hLstory  of  mankind,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  closing  years  of  the  empire  of  paganism,  may 


'  'Pars  alia  ot  banc  pellit,  as-  with  different  destiuies,  who   liad 

troque      suo      eveutus     assignat,  been    born  at  tlie  same  time,  and 

nascendi     logibus  ;     semelque     in  theroforo  under  the  same  stars  (vii. 

omnes    futuros   unquam    Deo   do-  50).     Tacitus    express«'s    compKte 

cretum  ;    in   reliquum  vero   otium  doubt  about  the  existence  of  Pruvi- 

datum.      Sedero    coepit    sententia  dence.     {A/ni.  vi.  22.)     Tiberius  is 

hsec  pariterque  et  eruditum  vulgus  said  to  have  been  very  iudilVtrmt 

et  ruilo  in  eiini  cursu  vadit.     Ecoe  to  tlie  gods  and  to  the  worsliip  of 

fulgurum      moniius,      oraculorum  the  temples,  being  wholly  adilicted 

praesoita,      aruspicum       prwdicta,  to  astrology  and  convinced  that  all 

atqne  etiam  parva  dictu,  in  auguriis  things  were  pre-ordained.     {Suet. 

Btornumenta  et  oirensionoa  pedum.'  Tib.  Ixix.) 

— II inf.  Nat.   ii.  5.     Pliuy  himself  » AmmianuaMarcclliuus.xxviii. 

expresses  groat  doubt  about  astro-  4. 
lojiy,  giving  many  Faniples  of  men 
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easily  lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  creative  genius  of  theii 
founders,  who,  in  fact,  did  little  more  than  give  definitions  or  in- 
tellectual expression  to  types  of  excellence  that  had  at  all  times 
existed  in  the  world.  There  have  ever  been  stern,  upright,  self- 
controlled,  and  courageous  men,  actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of 
duty,  capable  of  high  efforts  of  self-sacrifice,  somewhat  intole- 
rant of  the  frailties  of  others,  somewhat  hard  and  unsym- 
pathising  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to 
heroic  grandeur  as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path,  and 
more  ready  to  relinquish  life  than  the  cause  they  believed  to 
be  true.  There  have  also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers 
and  of  amiable  disposition,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  pliant, 
cordial  friends  and  forgiving  enemies,  selfish  at  heart,  yet 
ever  ready,  when  it  is  possible,  to  unite  their  gratifications 
with  those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm,  mysticism, 
Utopias,  and  superstition,  with  little  depth  of  character  or 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted  to  impart  and 
to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the  course  of  life  easy 
and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by  nature  Stoics,  and  the 
second  Epicureans,  and  if  they  proceed  to  reason  about  the 
summum  bonum  or  the  affections,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  each  case  their  characters  will  determine  their 
theories.  The  first  will  estimate  self-control  above  all  other 
qualities,  will  disparage  the  affections,  and  will  endeavour 
to  separate  widely  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of  interest,  while 
the  second  will  systematically  prefer  the  amiable  to  the 
hei'oic,  and  the  utilitarian  to  the  mystical. 

But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  these  matters 
character  usually  determines  opinion,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
character  is  itself  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  national 
circumstances.  The  refined,  artistic,  sensual  civilisations  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  might  easily  produce  fine  examples  of 
the  Epicurean  type,  but  Rome  was  from  the  earliest  times 
pre*  eminently  the  home  of  stoicism.  Long  before  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  reason  about  philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in 
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action,  and  in  their  speculative  days  it  was  to  this  docti  ine 
that  the  noblest  minds  naturally  tended.  A  gi-eat  nation 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare 
depended  neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mechanical  genius, 
but  upon  the  constant  energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  antl 
upon  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  the 
whole  force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the  production 
of  a  single  definite  type.  In  the  absolute  authoiity  accorded 
to  the  father  over  the  children,  to  the  husband  over  the  wife, 
to  the  master  over  the  slave,  we  may  trace  the  same  habits  of 
discipline  that  proved  so  formidable  in  the  field.  Patriotism 
and  military  honour  were  indissolubly  connected  in  the 
Roman  mind.  They  were  the  two  sources  of  national 
enthusiasm,  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  national  conception  of 
greatness.  They  determined  irresistibly  the  moral  theory 
which  was  to  prove  supreme. 

Now  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many  demoralising  in- 
fluences, hiis,  at  least,  always  been  the  great  school  of 
heroism.  It  teaches  men  how  to  die.  It  familiarises  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under  the 
influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but  of  honour  and  of  enthu- 
siasm. It  elicits  in  the  highest  degree  strength  of  character, 
accustoms  men  to  the  abnegation  needed  for  simultaneous 
action,  compels  them  to  repress  their  feai-s,  and  establish  a 
firm  control  over  their  aflections.  Patriotism,  too,  leads 
them  to  subordinate  their  personal  wishes  to  the  interests  of 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  It  extends  the  horizon  of  life, 
teaching  men  to  dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past,  to 
derive  their  moral  strength  from  the  study  of  heroic  lives, 
to  look  forward  continually,  through  the  vistas  of  a  distant 
future,  to  the  welfare  of  an  organistition  which  will  continue 
when  they  have  passed  away.  All  these  influences  were 
developed  in  Koman  life  to  a  degree  which  can  now  never  be 
reproduced.  War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stilted,  was  fai*  moi-e 
tlian  at  present  the  school  of  hcM'oic  virtues.      Patriotisin, 
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in  the  absence  of  any  strong  theological  passion,  had 
assumed  a  transcendent  power.  The  citizen,  passing  con- 
tinually from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  to  perfection 
the  moral  effects  of  both.  The  habits  of  command  formed 
by  a  long  period  of  almost  universal  empire,  and  by  the 
aristocratic  organisation  of  the  city,  contributed  to  the  ele- 
vation, and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the  national  character. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident,  from  these 
considerations,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  people 
tended  inevitably  to  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
character,  which,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  was  the  type 
of  stoicism.  In  addition  to  the  predisposition  which  leads 
men  in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  to  select  for  the  highest  eulogy  those  which 
are  most  congruous  to  their  own  characters,  this  fact  derives 
a  great  importance  from  the  large  place  which  the  biograplii- 
cal  element  occupied  in  ancient  ethical  teaching.  Among 
Christians  the  ideals  have  commonly  been  either  supernatural 
beings  or  men  who  were  in  constant  connection  with  super- 
natural beings,  and  these  men  have  usually  been  either  Jews 
or  saints,  whose  lives  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  isolate 
them  from  most  human  sympathies,  and  to  efface  as  far  as 
possible  the  national  type.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Komana 
the  examples  of  virtue  were  usually  their  own  fellow-country- 
men; men  who  had  lived  in  the  same  moral  atmosphere, 
struggled  for  the  same  ends,  acquired  their  reputation  in  the 
same  spheres,  exhibited  in  all  their  intensity  the  same  national 
characteristics  as  their  admii^ers.  History  had  assumed  a 
didactic  character  it  has  now  almost  wholly  lost.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  every  moralist  was  to  collect  traits  of  character 
illustrating  the  precepts  he  enforced.  Valerius  Maximus  re- 
presented faithfully  the  method  of  the  teachers  of  antiquity 
when  he  wrote  his  book  giving  a  catalogue  of  different  moral 
qualities,  and  illustrating  each  by  a  profusion  of  examples 
derived  from  the  history  of  his  own  or  of  foreign  nations. 
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*  Whenever,'  s'iid  Plutarch,  *  we  begin  an  enterprise,  or  take 
possession  of  a  charge,  or  experience  a  calamity,  we  place 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  the  greatest  men  of  o\ir  own 
or  of  bygone  ages,  and  we  ask  ourselves  how  Plato  or 
Epaminondas,  Lycurgus  or  Agesilaus,  would  have  acted. 
Looking  into  these  personages  as  into  a  faithful  mirror,  we 
can  remedy  our  defects  in  word  or  deed.  .  .  .  Whenever  any 
perplexity  arrives,  or  any  passion  disturbs  the  mind,  the 
student  of  philosophy  pictures  to  himself  some  of  those  who 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  the  recollection  sus- 
tains his  tottering  steps  and  prevents  his  fall.** 

Passages  of  this  kind  continually  occur  in  the  ancient 
moralists,^  and  they  show  how  naturally  the  highest  type  of 
national  excellence  determined  the  prevailing  school  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  also  how  the  influence  of  the  heroic  period 
of  national  history  would  act  upon  the  best  minds  in  the 
subsequent  and  wholly  different  phases  of  development. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  during  the  Empire, 
though  the  conditions  of  national  life  were  profoundly  altered, 
Stoicism  should  still  be  the  philosophical  religion,  the  great 
source  and  regulator  of  moral  enthusiasm.  Epicureanism 
had,  indeed,  spread  widely  in  the  Empire,^  but  it  proved  little 
more  than  a  principle  of  disintegration  or  an  apology  for  vice, 
or  at  best  the  religion  of  tranquil  and  indifferent  natures  ani- 
mated by  no  strong  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  Epicurus  had  himself  been  a  man  of  the  most  blameless 
character,  that  his  doctrines  were  at  first  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  coarse  sensuality  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
which  had  preceded  them,  that  they  admitted  in  theory 
almost  every  form  of  virtue,  and  that  the  school  liaxl  produced 

'  l)e  Profectihuniti  Virt.  It  was  Senooa  is  full  of  similar  exhorta- 

originally   the   custom  at  lloman  tions. 

feasts  to  sing  to  a  pipo  tho  actions  '  Acconlinp;  to  Cicero,  thf  first 

and   the   virtues    of    the  greatest  Latin  work  on  philosophy  was  by 

men.     (Cic.  Tusc.  Qiicnst.  iv.)  the  Epicurean  Amafiinius.     (TufCt 

'  E.g.     Epictetus,     Knck     lii.  Quasi,  iv.) 
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many  disciples  who,  if  they  had  not  attained  the  highest 
gi'ades  of  excellence,  had  at  least  been  men  of  harmless  liveH, 
intensely  devoted  to  their  master,  and  especially  noted  for 
the  warmth  and  constancy  of  their  friendships.'  But  & 
school  which  placed  so  high  a  value  on  ease  and  pleasure  was 
eminently  unjfit  to  struggle  against  the  fearful  difficulties  that 
beset  the  teachers  of  virtue  amid  the  anarchy  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  Romans  were 
alike  fatal  to  its  success.  All  the  great  ideals  of  Roman  ex- 
cellence belonged  to  a  different  type.  Such  men  as  a  Deciua 
or  a  Regulus  would  have  been  impossible  in  an  Epicurean 
society,  for  even  if  their  actuating  emotion  were  no  nobler  than 
a  desii'e  for  posthumous  fame,  such  a  desire  could  never  grow 
powerful  in  a  moral  atmosphere  charged  with  the  shrewd, 
placid,  unsentimental  utilitarianism  of  Epicurus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distinctions  the  Epicureans  had  drawn  be- 
tween more  or  less  refined  pleasures  and  their  elevated 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  true  happiness  of  men, 
were  unintelligible  to  the  Romans,  who  knew  how  to  sacri- 


'  See  on  the  great  perfection  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  most 
the  character  of  Epicurus  his  life  formidable  and  unflinching  oppo- 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  on  the  nents  of  Epicureanism  in  all  the 
purity  of  the  philosophy  he  taught  ancient  world,  it  must  be  owned 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  was  dis-  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
torted  and  misrepresented  by  his  a  grander  example  of  that  noble 
Koman  followers,  Seneca  Be  Vita  love  of  truth,  that  sublime  and 
Beata,  c.  xii.  xiii.  and  Ep.  xxi.  scrupulous  justice  to  opponents, 
Gassendi,  in  a  very  interesting  little  which  was  the  pre-eminent  glory  of 
work  entitled  Philosophia  Epicuri  ancient  philosophers,  and  which, 
Syntagma,  has  abundantly  proved  after  the  destruction  of  philosophy, 
the  possibility  of  uniting  Epicurean  was  for  many  centuries  almost  un- 
principles  with  a  high  code  of  known  in  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
morals.  But  probably  the  most  sible  to  doubt  that  Epicureanism 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Epicurean  was  logically  compatible  with  a  very 
system  is  the  first  book  of  the  Z>e  high  degree  of  virtue.  It  is,  I 
Finibus,  in  which  Cicero  endeavours  think,  equally  impossible  to  doubt 
to  paint  it  as  it  would  have  been  that  its  practical  tendency  was  to- 
painted  by  its  adherents.  When  wards  vice, 
we   remember  that  the  writer  of 
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ficc  enjoyment,  but  who,  when  pursuing  it,  gravitated 
naturally  to  the  coai-sest  forms.  The  mLssion  of  Epicurean- 
i.sm  was  therefore  chiefly  negative.  The  anti-patriotic  tendency 
of  its  teaching  contributp/1  to  that  destruction  of  national 
feeling  which  was  necessary  to  the  rise  of  cosmopolitanism  ; 
while  its  strong  opposition  to  theological  beliefs,  supported  by 
the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  Lucretius,  told  powerfully  upon 
the  decaying  faith. 

Such  being  the  functions  of  Epicureanism,  the  const nic- 
tive  or  positive  side  of  ethical  teaching  devolved  almost 
exclusively  upon  Stoicism ;  for  although  there  were  a  few 
philosophers  who  expressed  themselves  in  strong  opposition  to 
some  portions  of  the  Stoical  system,  their  efforts  usually 
tended  to  no  more  than  a  modification  of  its  extreme  and 
harshest  features.  The  Stoics  asserted  two  cardinal  principles 
— that  virtue  was  the  sole  legitimate  object  to  be  aspired  to, 
and  that  it  involved  so  complete  an  ascendancy  of  the  reason 
as  altogether  to  extinguish  the  affections.  The  Peripatetics 
and  many  other  philosophers,  who  derived  their  opinions 
chielly  from  Plato,  endeavoured  to  soften  down  the  e.x:aggera- 
tion  of  these  principles.  They  admitted  that  virtue  was 
an  object  wholly  distinct  from  interest,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  leading  motive  of  life ;  but  they  maintained  that  happi- 
ness was  also  a  good,  and  a  certain  regard  for  it  legitimate. 
They  admitted  that  virtue  consisted  in  the  supremacy  of  tlio 
reason  over  the  affections,  but  they  allowed  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  within  restricted  limits.  The  main  di.stingiiLshing 
features,  however,  of  Stoicism,  the  unselfish  ideal  and  the 
controlling  reason,  were  ac(juiesced  in,  and  each  represents 
an  important  side  of  the  ancient  conception  of  excellence 
which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  we  may  easily  trace  the  intellectual  expression 
of  the  higli  8})irit  of  solf-sacrifico  which  the  patriotic  en- 
tliusiasm  had  elicited.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  thus  pecu- 
liar characteristic,  that,  while  it  has  evoked  acts  of  heroisiu 
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which  are  both  very  niimeious  and  very  sublime,  it  has  done 
so  without  presenting  any  prospect  of  personal  immoi-tnlity 
as  a  reward.  Of  all  the  forms  of  human  heroism,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  unselfish.  The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  died 
for  his  country  because  he  loved  it.  The  martyr's  ecstasy  of 
hope  had  no  place  in  his  dying  hour.  He  gave  up  all  he 
had,  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  he  believed,  for  ever,  and  he  asked 
for  no  reward  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Even  the  hope 
of  posthumous  fame — the  most  refined  and  supersensual  of 
all  that  can  be  called  reward — could  exist  only  for  the  most 
conspicuous  leaders.  It  was  examples  of  this  nature  that 
formed  the  culminations  or  ideals  of  ancient  systems  of 
virtue,  and  they  naturally  led  men  to  draw  a  very  clear  and 
deep  distinction  between  the  notions  of  interest  and  of  duty. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said,  that  while  the  conception  of 
what  constituted  duty  was  often  very  imperfect  in  antiquity, 
the  conviction  tLat  dut}^  as  distinguished  from  every  modifi- 
cation of  selfishness,  should  be  the  supreme  motive  of  life 
was  more  clearly  enforced  among  the  Stoics  than  in  any  later 
society. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  gathered  from  the  last 
chapter  that  there  are  four  distinct  motives  which  moral 
teachers  may  propose  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
virtue.  They  may  argue  that  the  disposition  of  events  is 
such  that  prosperity  will  attend  a  virtuous  life,  and  adver- 
sity a  vicious  one — a  proposition  they  may  prove  by  pointing 
to  the  normal  course  of  affairs,  and  by  asserting  the  existence 
of  a  special  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  good  in  the  present 
world,  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future.  As 
far  as  these  latter  arguments  are  concerned,  the  efl&cacy  of 
such  teaching  rests  upon  the  firmness  with  which  certain 
theological  tenets  are  held,  while  the  force  of  the  first  con- 
siderations will  depend  upon  the  degree  and  manner  in 
which  society  is  organised,  for  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
conditions  of  society  in  which  a  perfectly  upright  life  haa 
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not  even  a  general  tendency  to  prosperity.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  and  dispositions  of  individuals  will  also  in- 
fluence largely  the  way  in  which  they  receive  such  teaching, 
and,  as  Cicero  observed,  '  what  one  utility  has  created, 
another  will  often  destroy.' 

They  may  argue,  again,  that  vice  is  to  the  mind  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  and  that  a  state  of  virtue  is  in 
consequence  a  state  of  health.  Just  as  bodily  health  l>< 
desired  for  its  own  sake,  as  being  the  absence  of  a  painful, 
or  at  least  displeasing  state,  so  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous 
mind  may  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently  of 
all  the  external  good  to  which  it  may  lead,  as  Eyeing  a 
condition  of  happiness ;  and  a  mind  distracted  by  passion  and 
vice  may  be  avoided,  not  so  much  becaiise  it  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  pursuit  of  prosperity,  as  because  it  is  in  itself  essentially 
painful  and  disturbing.  This  conception  of  vii-tue  and  vice 
as  states  of  health  or  sickness,  the  one  being  in  itself  a  good 
and  the  other  in  itself  an  evil,  was  a  fundamental  pro}X)sition 
in  the  ethics  of  Plato.  ^  It  was  admitted,  but  only  to  a 
subsidiary  place,  by  the  Stoics,*  and  has  passed  more  or  less 


'  Mr.  Grote  gives  the  following  by  bringing  to  him  happiness  in 
very  clear  summary  of  Plato's  itself;  next,  also,  as  it  loads  to 
ethical  theory,  which  he  believes  ulterior  happy  results.  The  un- 
to be  original: — 'Justice  is  in  the  just  mind  is  a  curse  to  its  possessor 
mind  a  condition  analogous  to  good  in  itself  and  apart  from  results, 
health  and  strength  in  the  body,  though  it  also  leads  to  ulterior 
Injustice  is  a  condition  analogous  results  which  render  it  still  more 
to  sickness,  corruption,  impotence  a  curse  to  him.' — Grote'a  lVato,\o\. 
iu  the  body.  ...  To  possess  a  iii.p.  131.  According  to  Plutarch, 
healthy  body  is  desirable  for  its  Aristo  of  Chio  defined  ^'irtuo  as 
consequences  as  a  means  towards  'the  health  of  the  soul.'  {De 
other  constituents  of  happiness,  Virtute  Morali.) 
but  it  is  still  more  desirable  in  '''' I3eat a  est  ergo  vita  conveniens 
itself  as  an  essential  element  of  natura?  suae;  qua'  non  alitor  con- 
happiness  j)/r  sr,  i.e.,  the  negation  tingere  potest  quaiu si  priinuni  sana 
of  sickness,  which  would  of  itself  mens  est  ot  in  porpctuA  pos.seiisione 
make  us  miserable.  ...  In  like  s.iuilatis  su«.' — iSoneca,  De  I't'fa 
manner,  the  just  mind  blesses  the  JJtula,  c.  ill. 
possessor  twice:    first  and  chiefly 
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into  all  the  succeeding  systems.  It  is  especially  favoura])lo 
to  large  and  elevating  conceptions  of  self-culture,  for  it  leads 
men  to  dwell  much  less  upon  isolated  acts  of  virtue  or  vice 
than  upon  the  habitual  condition  of  mind  from  which  they 
spring. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  third  place,  to  argue  in  favour  of 
virtue  by  offering  as  a  motive  that  sense  of  pleasure  which 
follows  the  deliberate  performance  of  a  virtuous  act.  This 
emotion  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  gratification  following  a 
distinct  action,  and  may  therefore  be  easily  separated  from 
that  habitual  placidity  of  temper  which  results  from  the 
extinction  of  vicious  and  perturbing  impulses.  It  is  this  theory 
which  is  implied  in  the  common  exhortations  to  enjoy '  the 
luxury  of  doing  good,'  and  though  especially  stri,iig  in  acts  of 
benevolence,  in  which  case  sympathy  with  the  happiness 
created  intensifies  the  feeling,  this  pleasure  attends  every 
kind  of  virtue. 

These  three  motives  of  action  have  all  this  common  charac- 
teristic, that  they  point  as  their  ultimate  end  to  the  happiness 
of  the  agent.  The  fii'st  seeks  that  happiness  in  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  second  and  third  in  psychological  conditions. 
There  is,  however,  a  fourth  kind  of  motive  which  may  be 
urged,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  intuitive 
school  of  moralists  and  the  stumbling-block  of  its  opponents. 
It  is  asserted  that  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  notion  of 
duty  furnishes  in  itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of  the 
highest  order,  wholly  distinct  from  all  the  refinements 
and  modifications  of  self-interest.  The  coactive  force  of  this 
motive  is  altogether  independent  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  of  all  forms  of  belief.  It  is  equally  true  for  the 
man  who  believes  and  for  the  man  who  rejects  the  Chiistian 
faith,  for  the  believer  in  a  future  world  and  for  the  believer 
in  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness,  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  of  a 
generically  different  nature.      Men  feel  that  a  certain  course 
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of  life  is  the  natural  end  of  their  being,  and  they  feel  hound, 
even  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  to  pursue  it.  They  feel 
that  certain  acts  are  essentitilly  good  and  noble,  and  others 
essentially  base  and  vile,  and  this  perception  leads  them  to 
pursue  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  irrespective  of  all 
considerations  of  enjoyment. 

I  have  recurred  to  these  distinctions,  which  were  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  because  the  school  of 
philosophy  we  are  reviewing  fui-nishes  the  most  peifect  of  all 
historical  examples  of  the  jiower  which  the  higher  of  these 
motives  can  exercise  over  the  mind.  The  coarser  foj  ms  of 
Belf-interest  were  in  stoicism  absolutely  condemned.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  these  philosophers  that  all  things 
that  are  not  in  om'  power  should  be  esteemed  indifferent ; 
that  the  object  of  all  mental  discipline  should  bo  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  the  gifts  of  foi-tune,  and  that  prudence 
must  in  consequence  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  motives  of 
viitue.  To  enforce  these  principles  they  continually  dilated 
upon  the  vanity  of  human  things,  and  upon  the  majesty  of  the 
independent  mind,  and  they  indulged,  though  scarcely  more 
than  other  sects,  in  many  exaggerations  about  the  impassive 
tranquillity  of  the  sage.  *  In  the  Roman  empii*e  stoicism 
(lourLshed  at  a  period  which,  beyond  almost  any  other, 
seemed  imfavourable  to  such  teaching.  There  were  reigns 
when,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Tacitus,  *  vii-tue  was  a 
sentence  of  death.'  In  no  period  had  brute  force  more 
completely  tiiumphed,  in  none  was  the  thirst  for  material 
ndvantagos  more  intense,  in  very  few  was  vice  more  ostenta- 
tiously glorified.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  Stoics  taught  a  pldlosophy  which  was  not  a  compromise, 
or  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  popular  excesses,  but  wluch 


'  The  famous  paradox  that  'the  — though  the  Stoics   udDptod  and 

■age  could  bo  happy  even  iu   tlio  greatly  ailmiied  it.     (Cic.  'l\tgc.  ii. 

bull  of  Pbalaris,'  comes  from  the  See  Classendi,  Philos.  Epicuri  Syn- 

writings  not  ofZeuohutof  Epiourus  tayma,  pars  iii.  c.  1.) 
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was  rather  in  its  austere  sanctity  the  extreme  antithesis  of 
all  that  the  prevailing  examples  and  their  own  interests  could 
dictate.  And  these  men  were  no  impassioned  fanatics,  fii-ed 
with  the  prospect  of  coming  glory.  They  were  men  from 
whose  motives  of  action  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  resolutely  excluded.  In  the  scepticism  that  accom- 
panied the  first  introduction  of  philosophy  iuto  Rome,  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  fables  about  Tartarus  and  the  Styx, 
and  the  dissemination  of  Epicui-eanism  among  the  people, 
this  doctrine  had  sunk  very  low,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
reasonings  of  Cicero  and  the  religious  faith  of  a  few  who 
clung  like  Plutarch  to  the  mysteries  in  which  it  was 
perpetuated.  An  interlocutor  in  Cicero  expressed  what 
was  probably  a  common  feeling  when  he  acknowledged  that, 
with  the  writings  of  Plato  before  him,  he  could  believe  and 
realise  it;  but  when  he  closed  the  book,  the  reasonings 
seemed  to  lose  their  power,  and  the  world  of  spirits  grew 
pale  and  unreal.*  If  Ennius  could  elicit  the  plaudits  of  a 
theatre  when  he  proclaimed  that  the  gods  took  no  part  in 
human  affairs,  Caesar  could  assert  in  the  senate,  without 
scandal  and  almost  without  dissent,  that  death  was  the 
end  of  all  things.^  Pliny,  i)erhaps  the  greatest  of  Roman 
scholars,  adopting  the  sentiment  of  all  the  school  of  Epicu 
rus,  describes  the  belief  in  a  future  life  as  a  form  of  madness, 
a  puerile  and  a  pernicious  illusion.^  The  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  were  wavering  and  uncertain.  Their  fii'st  doctrine  was 
that  the  soul  of  man  has  a  future  and  independent,  but  not 


'  '  Sed  nescio  quomodo  duin  lego  happiest  end  of  man  is  a  favourite 

assentior ;    cum  posui    librum    et  thought  of  Lucretius.     Thus : 

mecum     ipse      de     immortalitate  '  Nil  igitur  mors  est,  ad  nos  neque 

animonun      ccepi      cogitare,      as-  pertinet  hilum, 

scnsio    omnis   ilia   elabitur.' — Cic.  Quandoquidem  natura  animi  mor- 

lusc.  i.  talis  habetar.' — iii.  842. 

■^  Sallust,  Caiiltna,  cap.  li.  This  mode  of  thought  has  been  re- 

'  See  that  most  impressive  pas-  cently  expressed  in  Mr,  Swinburne's 

sage   {Hist.   Nat.  vii.   56).      That  very  beautiful  poem  on  7%tG^«rflf<?« 

the    sleep  of  annihilation    is    the  of  Proserpine. 
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an  eternal  existence,  that  it  survives  until  the  last  conllagra- 
tion  which  was  to  destroy  the  world,  and  absorb  all  finite 
tilings  into  the  all-pervading  soul  of  nature.  Chrjsippus, 
however,  restricted  to  the  best  and  noblest  souls  this  future 
existence,  which  Cleanthes  had  awarded  to  all,'  and  among  the 
Roman  Stoics  even  this  was  greatly  doubted.  The  belief 
that  the  human  soul  is  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Deity 
natui'ally  led  to  the  belief  that  after  death  it  would  be 
i*eabsorb©(l  into  the  parent  Spirit.  The  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  real  good  but  virtue  depiived  the  Stoias  of  the  argument 
for  a  future  world  derived  from  unreqidted  merit  and  un- 
punished crime,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  contended 
that  a  good  man  should  act  iiTDspectively  of  reward  inclined 
them,  as  it  is  said  to  have  inclined  some  Jewish  thinkers,^  to 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  reward.^  Pansetius,  the 
founder  of  Roman  stoicism,  maintained  that  the  soul  perished 
with  the  body,^  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Epictetus,^ 
and  Cornutus.®     Seneca  contradicted  himself  on  the  subject.^ 


'  Diog.   Laertius,     The  opinion  '  On  the  Stoical  opinions  about 

of  Chrysippus  seems  to  have  pre-  a.  future  life   see   Martin,  La   Vif 

railed,   and  Plutarch   {De  Placit.  future  (Paris,  1858) ;  Courdaveaux 

Philos.)  speaks  of  it  as  that  of  the  De  Vvnmortalite   de   lame  dans  le 

school.     Cicero   sarcastically  says,  .^VozW^wi*  (Paris,  1857) ;  and  Alger's 

'  Rtoici   autem   iLsuram   nobis   lar-  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 

giuntur,  tanquara   cornicibus  :   diu  .Pw^z^re  i(/<?  (New  York,  1866). 

mansuros   aiunt   animos ;    semper,  *  His    arguments    are    met    by 

negant.' — Tusc.  Disp.  i.  31.  Cicero  in  the  Tusculans. 

^  It  has  been  very  frequently  as-  *  See  a   collection    of    pa.ssagos 

sorted    that   Antigonus    of    Socho  from  his  discourses  collected  by  M. 

having   taught  that  ■v'irtue  should  Courdaveaux,  in  the  introduction  to 

be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  his  his  French  translation  of  that  book, 

disciple,  Zadok,  the  founder  of  the  •  Stobseiis,  Eclog.  Phasic,   lib.    i. 

Sadduccos,  inferred  the  non-oxist-  cap.  52. 

cnce  of  a  future  world;    but   the  ^  In  his  consolations  to  Marcia, 

evidence   for   this   whole   story  is  lie  seems  to  incline  to  a  belief  in 

exceedingly    unsatisfactory.      The  the    immortality,  or  at   least    the 

reader   may  find   its   history  in  a  future  existence,  of  the  soul.     In 

very   remarkable   article    by   Mr.  many  other  pa.'^.'^Rges,  however,  ha 

Twislcton  on  Saddiccees,  in  Smith's  speaks    of    it    iia    anniliilatod    at 

Biblical  Dictionary.  death. 
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Marciis  Aurelius  never  rose  beyond  a  rague  and  mournful 
aspiration.  Those  who  believed  in  a  future  world  believed  in 
it  faintly  and  uncei-tainly,  and  even  when  they  accepted  it  as 
a  fact,  they  shrank  from  proposing  it  as  a  motive.  The 
whole  system  of  Stoical  ethics,  which  carried  self-sacrifice  to  a 
point  that  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  and  exercised  an 
uifluence  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  waa  evolved 
without  any  assistance  from  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.^ 
Pagan  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us  few  nobler  treatises  of 
morals  than  the  '  De  Officiis '  of  Cicero,  which  was  avowedly 
an  expansion  of  a  work  of  Pansetius.^  It  has  left  us  no 
grander  example  than  that  of  Epictetus,  the  sickly,  deformed 
slave  of  a  master  who  was  notorious  for  his  barbarity, 
enfi-anchised  late  in  life,  but  soon  driven  into  exile  by 
Domitian ;  who,  while  sounding  the  very  abyss  of  human 
misery,  and  looking  forward  to  death  as  to  simple  decom- 
position, was  yet  so  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  that  his  life  was  one  continued  hymn  to  Providence, 
and  his  writings  and  his  example,  which  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries  almost  the  ideal  of  human  goodness,  have 
not  lost  their  consoling  power  through  all  the  ages  and  the 
vicissitudes  they  have  survived.^ 

'  *  Les  Stoi'ciens  ne  faisaient  au-  blessings  of  his  life,  that  he  had 

cunement  dependre  la  morale  de  la  been   made   acquainted   with    the 

perspective   des   peines   ou    de   la  writings  of  Epictetus.     The  story 

remuneration  dans  une  vie  future,  is  well  known  how  the  old  philoso- 

...  La  croyance  a  I'immortalit^  pher  warned  his  master,  who  was 

de  r4me  n'appartenait  done,  selon  beating  him,  that   he  would  soon 

Jeur  mani^re  de  voir,  qu'a  la  phy-  break   his   leg,  and  when   the  leg 

fiique,  c'est-a-dire  a  la  psychologie.'  was   broken,  calmly  remarked,  '  I 

— Degerando,    Hist,  de  la  Philos.  told  yon  you  would  do  so.'     Celsus 

tome  iii.  p.  56.  quoted   this   in   opposition  to  the 

2  '  Pansetius  igitur,  qui  sine  con-  Christians,  asking,  '  Did  your  leader 

troversia  de   officiis  accuratissime  under  suffering  ever  say  anything 

disputarit,   quen>que    nos,    correc-  so  noble  ? '     Origen  finely  replied, 

tione  quadam  adhibita,  potissimum  '  He  did  what  was  still  nobler — He 

eecuti  sumus.' — Be  Offic.  \\\.  2.  kept  silence.'   A  Christian  anchorite 

'  Marcus  Aurelius  thanks   Pro-  (some  say  St.  Nilus,  who  lived  in 

Tidence,  as   for  one  of  the  great  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century) 
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There  was,  however,  another  foi-m  of  immortalit}'  which 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  among  the  Roman  moral- 
ists. The  desire  for  reputation,  and  especially  for  postlm- 
mous  reputation — that  '  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds ' ' — 
assumed  an  extraordinary  prominence  among  the  springs  of 
Roman  heroism,  and  was  also  the  origin  of  that  theatrical 
and  overstrained  phraseology  which  the  greatest  of  ancient 
moralists  rarely  escaped.^  But  we  should  be  altogether  in 
error  if  we  inferred,  as  some  have  done,  that  paganism  never 
rose  to  the  conception  of  virtue  concealing  itself  from  the 
world,  and  consenting  voluntarily  to  degradation.  No 
characters  were  more  highly  appreciated  in  antiquity  than 
those  of  men  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  opposed  the 
strong  current  of  popular  favour ;  of  men  like  Fabius,  who 
consented  for  the  sake  of  their  country  to  incur  the  reputa- 
tion that  is  most  fatal  to  a  soldier ;  ^  of  men  like  Cato,  who 
remained  unmoved  among  the  scoffs,  the  insults,  and  the 
lidicule  of  an  angry  crowd.'*  Cicero,  expounding  the  princi- 
ples of  Stoicism,  declared  that  no  one  has  attained  to  true 
philosophy  who  has  not  learnt  that  all  vice  should  be 
avoided,  *  though  it  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  gods  and 
men,'*  and  that  no  deeds  are  more  laudable  than  those  which 
are  done  without  ostentation,  and  far  from  the  sight  of  men.* 


w^s  so  atrxxckwllh  the  Enchiridion  to  tho  historian  Lucceius  (Ep.  ail 

of  MpictcLus,  that  he  adapted  it  to  Divers,  v.  12) ;  and  of  tho  youugor 

Christian  use.     The  conversations  Pliny    to    Tacitus   {Ep.    vii.    33). 

of  I']pictetus,  as  reported  by  Arrian,  Cicero  has  himself  confessed  that 

are  said  to  have  been  tho  favourite  ho  was  too  fond  of  glory, 

reading  of  Toassaint  rOuverture.  '  '  IFnus    homo    nobis  cunctando 

'  'J'acit  as  had  used  tliis  expression  restituit  rem; 

before  Milton  :' Qiiando  etiam  sa-  Nun    ponebat   enim   ruraores  ante 

pientibus  cupido  gloriae  novissima  salutem.' — lMini\is. 

exuitur.' — Hist.  iv.  G.  *  See  tho  l>o;iutiful  description  of 

■•' Two  romarkal)lo  instances  have  Cato's   tranquillity   under    insults, 

comedown  to  us  of  eiuiuent  writers  Seneca,  JJe  Ira,  ii.  33;   De  Con^-t. 

1^6ggi"g   historians   to   adorn    and  Sap.  1,  2. 

even   exaggerate   their  acts.     Soo  *  De  Ojjiciis,  iii.  0. 

*he  very  curious  let  tore  of  Cicero  "  Tusc,  ii.  26. 
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Tlio  wntings  of  the  Stoics  are  crowded  -with  sentences  to  the 
same  effect.  '  Nothing  for  opinion,  all  for  conscience.* '  '  He 
M'ho  wishes  his  vii*tue  to  be  blazed  abroad  is  not  labouring 
for  virtue  but  for  fame.'*  *  No  one  is  more  virtuous  than 
the  man  who  sacrifices  the  reputation  of  a  good  man  rather 
than  saciifice  his  conscience.'^  *I  do  not  shrink  from  praise, 
but  I  refuse  to  make  it  the  end  and  term  of  right.'*  *If 
you  do  anything  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from  your 
estate.'*  *Even  a  bad  reputation  nobly  earned  is  pleasing.'* 
*  A  great  man  is  not  the  less  great  when  he  lies  vanquished 
and  prostrate  in  the  dust.'^  *  Never  forget  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  man  unknown  to  all  the 
world.'®  *  That  which  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in  itself;  the 
praise  of  man  adds  nothing  to  its  quality.'*  Marcus 
Aurelius,  following  an  example  that  is  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
goras, made  it  a  special  object  of  mental  discipline,  by  con- 
tinually meditating  on  death,  and  evoking,  by  an  effort  of 
the  imagination,  whole  societies  that  had  passed  away,  to 
acquire  a  realised  sense  of  the  vanity  of  posthumous  fame. 
The  younger  Pliny  painted  faithfully  the  ideal  of  Stoicism 
when  he  described  one  of  his  friends  as  a  man  'who  did 
nothing  for  ostentation,  but  all  for  conscience ;  who  sought 
the  reward  of  virtue  in  itself,  and  not  in  the  praise  of  man.'  ^^ 
Nor  were  the  Stoics  less  emphatic  in  distinguishing  the  obli- 
gation from  the  attraction  of  virtue.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  they  separated  from  the  more  refined  Epicureans,  who 
were  often  willing  to  sublimate  to  the  highest  degree  the  kind 
of  pleasure  they  proposed  as  an  object,  provided  only  it  were 
admitted  that  pleasure  is  necessarily  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
actions.     But  this  the  Stoics  firmly  denied.     '  Pleasure,'  they 


'  Seneca,  Be  Fit.  Beat  c.  xx.  •  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  41. 

'  Seneca,  Ep.  cxiii.  '  Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Helv.  xiii. 

'  Seneca,  Ep.  Ixxxi.  •  Marc.  Aur.  vii.  67. 

*  Persius,  Sat.  i.  45-47.  •  Marc.  Aur.  iv.  20. 

*  Epictetns,  Each.  xxui.  "»  PHny,  Ep.  i.  22. 
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argued,  'is  the  companion,  not  the  guide,  of  our  course.'* 
'  "We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives  us  pleasure,  but  it 
gives  us  pleasure  because  we  love  it.'^  '  The  wise  man  will 
not  sin,  though  both  gods  and  men  should  overlook  the  deed, 
for  it  is  not  through  the  fear  of  punishment  or  of  shame 
that  he  abstains  from  sin.  It  is  from  the  desire  and  obliga- 
tion of  what  is  just  and  good.'^  'To  ask  to  be  paid  for 
virtue  is  a»s  if  the  eye  demanded  a  recompense  for  seeing,  or 
the  feet  for  walking.'**  In  doing  good,  man  '  should  be  like 
the  vine  wliich  has  produced  grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing 
more  after  it  has  produced  its  proper  fniit.'*  His  end, 
according  to  these  teachers,  is  not  to  find  peace  either  in  life 
or  in  death.     It  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  second  distinguishing  featiu*e  of  Stoicism  I  have 
noticed  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  affections  to 
make  way  for  the  absolute  ascendancy  of  reason.  There  aro 
two  great  divisions  of  character  con*esponding  very  nearly  to 
the  Stoical  and  Epicui'can  temperaments  I  have  described — 
that  in  which  the  will  predominates,  and  that  in  which  the 
desires  are  supreme.  A  good  man  of  the  firat  class  is  one 
v'liose  will,  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  pursues  the  coui-se  ho 
believes  to  be  right,  in  spite  of  strong  temptations  to  pui-sue 
an  opposite  course,  arising  either  from  his  own  passions  and 
tendencies,  or  from  the  circumstances  that  surround  him.  A 
good  man  of  the  second  class  is  one  who  is  so  happily  consti- 
tuted that  his  sympathies  and  desii'es  instinctively  t^^nd  to 
virtuous  ends.  The  fii'st  character  is  the  only  one  to  which 
we  can,  strictly  sjieaking,  attach  the  idea  of  merit,  and  it  is 
also  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  rising  to  high  effoils  of 


'  *  Non  dux,  scd  comes  voluptns.'        •  Pcregrinus  npud  Aul.  Ot>lHxi.s, 

-De  Vit.  Beat .  c.  \\\\.  xii.   11.     Pcregrinus  mus  a  C}Tiic, 

*  '  Voluptas  non  est  meroes  nee  but  his  doctrine  on  this  point  wag 

causa  virtutis  sed  accossio ;  nee  quia  identical  wit  h  (hat  of  the  Stoics, 
(loloctat  placet  sod  quia  placet  de-        *  ]\Iarc.  Anrel.  ix.  42. 
lectivt.' — Ibid.,  c.  ix.  '  Mare.  Aurol.  v.  6. 
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continuous  and  heroic  sclf-saorifice ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  unforced 
desires  which  disciplined  virtue  can  perhaps  never  attain. 
The  man  who  is  consistently  generous  through  a  sense  of 
duty,  when  his  natural  temperament  impels  him  to  avarice, 
and  when  every  exercise  of  benevolence  causes  him  a  pang, 
deserves  in  the  very  highest  degree  our  admiration ;  but  he 
whose  generosity  costs  him  no  effort,  but  is  the  natural 
gratification  of  his  affections,  attracts  a  far  larger  measure  of 
our  love.  Corresponding  to  these  two  casts  of  character,  we 
fiud  two  distinct  theories  of  education,  the  aim  of  the  one 
being  chiefly  to  strengthen  the  will,  and  that  of  the  other  to 
guide  the  desires.  The  principal  examples  of  the  fii'st  are  the 
Spartan  and  Stoical  systems  of  antiquity,  and,  with  some 
modifications,  the  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  object 
of  these  systems  was  to  enable  men  to  endure  pain,  to  repress 
manifest  and  acknowledged  desires,  to  relinquish  enjoyments, 
to  establish  an  absolute  empire  over  their  emotions.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  method  of  education  which  was  never 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  present  day,  which  exhausts  its 
efforts  in  making  virtue  attractive,  in  associating  it  with  all 
the  chai-ms  of  imagination  and  of  prosperity,  and  in  thus 
insensibly  drawing  the  desires  in  the  wished-for  direction. 
As  the  first  system  is  especially  suited  to  a  disturbed  and 
military  society,  which  requires  and  elicits  strong  efforts  of 
the  will,  and  is  therefore  the  special  sphere  of  heroic  virtues, 
so  the  latter  belongs  naturally  to  a  tranquil  and  highly  orga- 
nised civilisation,  which  is  therefore  very  favourable  to  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  ci\alisation 
advances,  the  heroic  type  will,  in  consequence,  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  a  kind  of  self-indulgent  goodness  more 
common.  The  circumstances  of  the  ancient  societies  led  them 
to  the  former  t}^e,  of  which  the  Stoics  furnished  the  extreme 
expression  in  their  doctrine  that  the  affections  are  of  the 
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nature  of  a  disease' — a  doctrine  which  they  justified  by  the 
Bame  kind  of  arguments  as  those  which  are  now  often 
employed  by  metaphysicians  to  prove  that  love,  anger,  and 
tlio  like  can  only  be  ascribed  by  a  figure  of  speech  to  the 
Deity.  Perturbation,  they  contended,  is  necessarily  imper- 
fection, and  none  of  its  forms  can  in  consequence  be  ascribed 
to  a  perfect  being.  We  have  a  clear  intuitive  perception 
that  reason  is  the  highest,  and  should  be  the  directing,  power 
of  an  intelligent  being ;  but  every  act  which  is  peiformed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  emotions  is  withdrawn  from  the  empire 
of  reason.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  while  the  will  should 
be  educated  to  act  habitually  in  the  dii*ection  of  vii'tue,  even 
the  emotions  that  seem  most  fitted  to  second  it  should  be 
absolutely  proscribed.  Thus  Seneca  has  elaborated  at  length 
the  distinction  between  clemency  and  pity,  the  first  being 
one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  the  latter  a  positive  vice. 
Clemency,  he  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  gentlenesa 
in  the  application  of  punishments.  It  is  that  moderation 
which  remits  something  of  an  incurred  penalty,  it  is  the  oppo- 
site of  cruelty,  which  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  rigour. 
Pity,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  to  clemency  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  superstition  to  religion.  It  is  the  weakness  of  a 
feeble  mind  that  flinches  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  Clemency 
is  an  act  of  judgment,  but  pity  disturbs  the  judgment. 
Clemency  adjudicates  upon  the  proportion  between  suffeiing 
and  guilt.     Pity  contemplates  only  suffering,  and  gives  no 


'  Seneca,  however,  in  one  of  his  illxistrates  this  distinction    by  ob- 

Ictters  {Ep.  Ixxv.),  subtilises  a  good  serving   that   cokls  and  any  otiicr 

deal   on   this  point.     Ho  draws  a  slight  ailments,  if  unchecked  and 

distinction  between  affections  and  neglected,  may  produce  an  organic 

maladies.     The  first,  ho  says,  are  disoa.so.     The  wise    mnn,  he   says, 

irrational,  and  therefore  rcprehen-  is  wholly  free  from  moral  disease, 

sible  movements  of  the  soul,  which,  but  no  man  can  completely  emanci- 

if  repeated  and  unrepressed,  tend  patohimself  from  affections,  though 

to  form  an  irrational  and  evil  habit,  ho  should   make  this  his  constant 

and  to  the   hist   ho  in  this   letter  object, 
restricts    the    term    disease.     He 
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thouglit  to  its  cause.  Clemency,  in  the  midst  of  its  noblest 
efforts,  is  perfectly  passionless ;  pity  is  unreasoning  emotion. 
Clemency  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  sage ;  pity  ia 
only  suited  for  weak  women  and  for  diseased  minds.  *  The 
sage  will  console  those  who  weep,  but  without  weeping  with 
them ;  he  will  succour  the  shipwi'ecked,  give  hospitality  to 
the  proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  restore  the  son  to 
the  mother's  tears,  save  the  captive  from  the  arena,  and  even 
bury  the  criminal ;  but  in  all  this  his  mind  and  his  counten- 
ance will  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel  no  pity.  He  will 
succour,  he  will  do  good,  for  he  is  born  to  assist  his  fellows, 
to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  offer  to  each  one 
his  part.  .  .  .  His  countenance  and  his  soul  will  betray  no 
emotion  as  he  looks  upon  the  withered  legs,  the  tattered 
rags,  the  bent  and  emaciated  frame  of  the  beggar.  But  he 
will  help  those  who  are  worthy,  and,  like  the  gods,  his  leaning 
NvUl  be  towards  the  wretched.  ...  It  is  only  diseased  eyes 
that  grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in  other  eyes,  as  it  is  no 
true  sympathy,  but  only  weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads  some 
to  laugh  always  when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn  when  others 
yawn.' ' 

Cicero,  in  a  sentence  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  Stoicism,  said  that  Homer  ^attributed  human 
qualities  to  the  gods ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
imparted  divine  qualities  to  men.'  The  remarkable  passage 
I  have  just  cited  serves  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
Stoics  pushed  this  imitation.  And  indeed,  if  we  compare  the 
different  virtues  that  have  flourished  among  Pagans  and 
Christians,  we  invariably  find  that  the  prevailing  type  of 
excellence  among  the  former  is  that  in  which  the  will  and 
judgment,  and  among  the  latter  that  in  which  the  emotions, 
are  mor-t  prominent.  Friendship  rather  than  love,  hospitality 
rather   than   charity,  magnanimity  rather  than   tenderness, 


»  J)e  Clem.  ii.  6,  7. 
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clemency  rather  than  sympathy,  are  the  characteristics  of 
ancient  goodness.  The  Stoics,  who  carried  the  suppression  of 
the  emotions  farther  than  any  other  school,  laboured  with  gi'eat 
zeal  to  compensate  the  injniy  thus  done  to  the  benevolent 
side  of  our  nature,  by  greatly  enlarging  the  sphere  of  i-easoned 
and  passionless  philanthropy.  They  taught,  in  the  most 
emphatic  language,  the  fraternity  of  all  men,  and  the  conse- 
quent duty  of  each  man  consecrating  his  life  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  They  developed  this  general  doctiine  in  a  series  of 
detailed  precepts,  which,  for  the  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of 
their  charity,  have  never  been  sui-passed.  They  even  extended 
their  compassion  to  crime,  and  adopting  the  paradox  of  Plato, 
that  all  guilt  is  ignorance,'  treated  it  as  an  involuntary 
disease,  and  declared  that  the  only  legitimate  ground  of 
punishment  is  prevention.'  But,  however  fully  they  might 
reconcile  in  theory  their  principles  with  the  widest  and  most 
active  benevolence,  they  could  not  wholly  counteract  the 
piuctical  evil  of  a  system  which  declai-ed  war  against  the 
whole  emotional  side  of  our  being,  and  reduced  human  /irtue 
to  a  kind  of  majestic  egotism  ;  proposing  as  examples  Anaxa- 
goras,  who,  when  told  that  his  son  had  died,  simply  observed, 
*  1  never  supposed  that  I  had  begotten  an  immortiil ;  *  or 
Stilpo,  who,  when  his  country  had  been  mined,  his  native 
city  captured,  and  his  daughters  caiTied  away  as  slaves  or  as 
concubines,  boasted  that  he  had  lost  nothing,  for  the  sage  is 
independent  of  circumstances.^     The  fi-amework  or  theory  of 

'  *  Peccant esvcro  quid  habet  cur  chiefly  expiatory  and  purificatory, 

oderit,  cum  error  illos  in  hujusniodi  (Lcnninier,  Introd.  a  UHistoire  du 

delicta  compellat?' — Sen.  De  Ira,  Droit,  p.  123.) 
i.  14.     This  is  a  favoui'ite  thought        •  Seueca,  De    Constant.    Sap.    v. 

of  Marcus   Aurelius,  to  which  he  Compare  and  contra.st  this  famous 

reverts  jignin  and  again.     See,  too,  sentence  of  Anaiagonis  with  that 

Arrian,  i.  18.  of  one  of  tlie  early  Christian  hor- 

'  *  Ergo  ne  homini  quidera  noce-  mits.     Someone    told    the    hermit 

bimus  quia  peccavit  sed  ne  peccet,  that  his  fat  her  was  dead.     '  Coasie 

nee  unquam  ad  praeteritum  sed  ad  yotir  bliusphemy,'  he  answered.  '  mj 

futurum  poena  roferetur.' — Ibid.  ii.  father    is    immortal.'  -    Socrates^ 

31.     In    the   philosophy  of  Plato,  FaxI.  Hint,  iv  23. 
on  the  other  hand,  imnishment  wn^ 
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benevolence  might  he  tliere,  but  tlie  animating  spirit  was 
absent.  Men  who  t<aught  that  the  husband  or  the  father 
should  look  with  perfect  indiiference  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
or  his  child,  and  that  the  philosopher,  though  he  may  shed 
tears  of  pretended  sympathy  in  order  to  console  his  suffering 
friend,  must  suffer  no  real  emotion  to  penetrate  his  breast,^ 
could  never  found  a  true  or  lasting  i-eligion  of  benevolence. 
Men  who  refused  to  recognise  pain  and  sickness  as  evils  were 
scarcely  likely  to  be  very  eager  to  relieve  them  in  others. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  all  virtue  was  con- 
formity to  nature,  were,  in  this  respect,  eminently  false  to 
their  own  principle.  Human  nature,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
reason,  is  a  composite  thing,  a  constitution  of  many  parts 
differing  in  kind  and  dignity,  a  hierarchy  in  which  many 
powers  are  intended  to  coexist,  but  in  different  positions  of 
ascendancy  or  subordination.  To  make  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature  our  whole  nature,  is  not  to  restore  but  to  muti- 
late humanity,  and  this  mutilation  has  never  been  attempted 
without  producing  grave  evils.  As  philanthropists,  the 
Stoics,  through  their  passion  for  unity,  were  led  to  the  extir- 
pation of  those  emotions  which  nature  intended  as  the  chief 
springs  of  benevolence.  As  speculative  philosophers,  they 
were  entangled  by  the  same  desii*e  in  a  long  train  of  pitiable 
pai-adoxes.  Their  famous  doctrines  that  all  virtues  are  equal, 
or,  more  correctly,  are  the  same,  that  all  vices  are  equal,  that 
nothing  is  an  evil  which  does  not  affect  our  will,  and  that 
pain  and  bereavement  are,  in  consequence,  no  ills,^  though 

•  Epictetus,  Ench.  16,  18.  See  a  long  discussion  on  this  matter 

'  The     dispute    about    whether  in  Cicero  {De  Finib.  lib.  iii.  iv.). 

anything  but  virtue  is  a  good,  was,  The  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  equality 

in    reality,   a    somewhat    childish  of  all  vi«es  was  formally  repudiated 

quarrel  about  words ;  for  the  Stoics,  by   Marcus   Aurelius,    who    main- 

who    indignantly    denounced     the  tained  (ii.  10),  with  Theophrastcus, 

Peripatetics   for   maintaining    the  that  faults   of  desire  were  worse 

affirmative,  admitted  that  health,  than  faults  of  anger.     The  other 

friends,  &c.,  should  be  sought  not  Stoics,  while  dogmatically  asserting 

as   '  goods '  but    as   *  preferables.'  the  equality  of  all  virtues  as  well 
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paiiially  explnined  away  and  frequently  disregarded  by  the 
Roman  Stoics,  were  yet  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  their 
(eaching  something  of  an  unnatm-al  and  aflected  appeuranco. 
Prizing  only  a  single  object,  and  developing  only  a  single  side 
of  their  nature,  their  minds  became  narrow  and  their  views 
contracted.  Thus,  while  the  Epicureans,  urging  men  to 
study  nature  in  order  to  banish  superstition,  endeavoured  to 
correct  that  ignorance  of  physical  science  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  impediments  to  the  progi*ess  of  the  ancient  mind, 
the  Stoics  for  the  most  part  disdaijied  a  study  which  was 
other  than  the  pursuit  of  virtue. '  While  the  Epicui-oan  poet 
painted  in  magnificent  language  the  perj^tual  progress  of 
mankind,  the  Stoic  was  essentially  retros]iective,  and  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  restore  the  Kim])licity 
of  a  by-gone  age.  While,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced 
many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  records  exhibit  a  I'ather  un- 
usual numl»er  of  examplas  of  high  professions  falsified  in 
action,  and  of  men  who,  displaying  in  some  forms  the  most 
undoubted  and  ti-anscendent  virtue,  fell  in  others  far  below 
the  average  of  mankind.  The  elder  Cato,  who,  though  not 
a  philosopher,  was  a  model  of  philosophei^s,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  inhumanity  to  liis  slaves.^  Brutus  was  one  of  the 
most  extortionate  usurers  of  his  time,  and  sevei-al  citizens 


as  the  equahtyof  all  vices,  in  their  tura  cognita  levamursuperstitiune, 

particular    jutlgments     graduated  liberamur   mortis   metu,  uon   con- 

t heir  praise  or  blame  much  in  the  turhamur  ignoratione  rerum '  (Dr 

fame  way  as  the  rest  t>f  t  he  world.  f'iiK  i.);    and  Virgil  expressed  an 

'  See  Seneca  (£^^^  Ixxxix.).     Se-  eminently  Epicurean  sentiment  m 

noca  liinisolf,  hoM'cvor,  has  (lovote<l  his  famous  lines  :  — 

H  wi>rk  to  natural  history,  hut   the  '  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  coguusocre 

general  tendency  of  the  school  was  fausas, 

certainly  to  concentrate  all  aften-  Quique  nietusomnes  et  inexorahilo 

tion  upon  morals,  and  all,  or  nearly  fatum 

all  the  great  naturalists  were  Kpi-  t)'.il)jei'it      petlihus,     atrepiluniqua 

cnreans.      Cicero     puts    into    the  Acherontis  avari.' 

mouth  of  the  Epicurean  the  son-  G cor g.A90 -492. 

tenco,  'Omnium  autcm  rerum  na-  -'  Plutarch,  Cato  Mqjor. 

H 
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of  Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because  they  could 
not  pay  tlie  sum  he  demanded.'  No  one  eulogised  more  elo- 
quently the  austere  simi)licity  of  life  which  Stoicism  advocated 
than  Sallust,  who  in  a  corrupt  age  was  notorious  for  his 
rapacity.  Seneca  himself  was  constitutionally  a  nervous  and 
timid  man,  endeavouring,  not  always  with  success,  to  support 
liimself  by  a  sublime  philosophy.  He  guided,  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  dijflficulty,  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  hi^ 
death  is  one  of  the  noblest  antiquity  records ;  but  his  life  wa^ 
deeply  marked  by  the  taint  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  avarice,  and  it  is  unhappily  certain  that  he  lent 
his  pen  to  conceal  or  varnish  one  of  the  worst  crimes  of 
Nero.  The  courage  of  Lucan  failed  signally  undei-  torture, 
and  the  flattery  which  he  bestowed  upon  Nero,  in  his 
'  Pharsalia,'  lanks  with  the  Epigrams  of  Martial  as  probably 
the  extreme  limit  of  sycophancy  to  which  Roman  litei-ature 
descended. 

While,  too,  the  main  object  of  the  Stoics  was  to  popu- 
larise philosophy,  the  high  standard  of  self-control  they 
exacted  rendered  their  system  exceedingly  unfit  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  and  for  the  ordinary  condition  of 
afiairs.  Life  is  history,  not  poetry.  It  consists  mainly  of 
little  things,  rarely  illumined  by  flashes  of  great  heroism, 
rarely  broken  by  gi'eat  dangers,  or  demanding  great  exertions. 
A  moral  system,  to  govern  society,  must  accommodate  itself 
to  common  chai*acters  and  mingled  motives.  It  must  be 
capable  of  influencing  natures  that  can  never  rise  to  an 
heroic  level.  It  must  tinctui-e,  modify,  and  mitigate  where 
it  cannot  eradicate  or  transform.  In  Christianity  there  are 
always  a  few  persons  seeking  by  continaal  and  ])ainful  efforts 
to  reverse  or  extinguish  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  the  religious 
piinciple  upon  the  mind,  though  very  real,  is  not  of  a  natiu-e 


'  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  vi.  2. 
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to  cause  any  serious  strain  or  stniggle.  It  is  dL^played  in  a 
W'rtain  accjiiircd  spojitfmeity  of  impulse,  ft  softens  the 
character,  purifies  and  dii-ects  the  imagination,  blonds  insensi- 
bly with  the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  and,  without  revo- 
lutionising, gives  a  tone  and  bias  to  all  the  forms  of  action, 
liut  Stoicism  was  simply  a  school  of  heroes.  It  recognised 
no  gradations  of  virtue  or  vice.  It  condemned  all  emotiour5, 
all  spontaneity,  all  mingled  motives,  all  the  principles,  feelings, 
and  impulses  upon  which  the  virtue  of  common  men  mainly 
depends.  It  was  capal)le  of  acting  only  on  moral  nature.3 
that  were  strung  to  the  highest  tension,  and  it  wa«  therefore 
naturally  rejected  by  the  multitude. 

The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy  of  self-control 
was  the  dignity  of  man.  Pride,  which  looks  within^  makinoj 
man  seek  his  own  approbation,  as  distinguished  from  vanity, 
which  looks  without,  and  shapes  its  conduct  according  tr>  the 
opuiions  of  others,  was  not  only  permitted  in  Stoicism,  it  wuh 
evp.n  its  leading  moral  agent.  The  sense  of  virtue,  a,s  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  occupies  in  this  sy.stem  much  the  same 
place  as  the  sense  of  sin  in  Christianity.  Sin,  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  ancients,  was  simply  disease,  and  they  deemed 
it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  correct  it,  but  not  to  dwell  upon 
iti^  circumstances.  In  tlio  many  disquisitions  which  lOjnctetus 
and  others  have  left  us  concerniug  the  piopcr  frame  of  mind 
in  which  man  should  approach  death,  repentance  for  past  sin 
lias  absolutely  no  place,  nor  do  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
ever  realised  the  purifying  and  spiritualising  influence  it 
exercises  upon  character.  And  while  the  ivality  of  moral 
disease  was  fully  recognised,  while  a  lofty  and  indee<l  un- 
attainable ideal  was  continually  propo.«iod,  no  one  doubted 
tlie  essential  excellence  of  human  nature,  and  very  few 
doubted  the  possilulity  of  man  accpiiring  by  his  own  will  a 
high  degree  of  virtue.  In  this  last  respect  there  was  a 
wide  difleronce  between  the  teach  iu;^  of  the  Ivoman  moral  ists 

b2 
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and  of  the  Greek  poets.'  Homer  continually  rei)reflents 
coui'age,  anger,  and  the  like,  as  the  du^ect  inspii'ation  of 
Heaven.  -^Jschyliis,  the  great  poet  of  fatalism,  regards  every 
human  passion  a.s  but  a  single  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
causes  forged  by  the  inexorable  vv^ill  of  Zeus.  There  are, 
Indeed,  few  grander  things  in  poetry  than  his  picture  of  the 
many  and  various  motives  that  urged  Clytemnestra  to  the 
slaughter  of  Agamemnon — revenge  for  her  mm'dered  daughter, 
love  for  ^gisthus,  resentment  at  })ast  breaches  of  conjugal 
duty,  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  all  blending  in  that  fierce  hatred 
that  nerved  her  arm  against  her  husband's  life ;  w^hile  above 
all  this  tumult  of  passion  the  solemn  song  of  Cassandra  pro- 
claimed that  the  deed  was  but  the  decree  of  Heaven,  the 
hai'vest  of  blood  springing  from  the  seed  of  crime,  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ancient  curse  that  was  destined  to  cling 
for  ever  to  the  hapless  race  of  Atreus.  Before  the  body  of 
the  miu'dered  king,  and  in  presence  of  the  wildest  paroxysms 
of  human  ])assion,  the  bystanders  bowed  their  heads,  ex- 
claiming, '  Zeus  has  willed  it — Zeus  the  supreme  Ruler,  the 
God  who  does  all ;  for  what  can  happen  in  the  world  without 
the  will  of  Zeus  r 

But  conceptions  of  this  kind  had  little  or  no  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  Rome.  The  issue  of  human  enteiprises  and  the 
disposition  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  recognised  as  under 
the  control  of  Providence ;  but  man  was  master  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  was  capable  of  attaining  such  excellence  that  he 
might  even  challenge  comparison  with  the  gods.  Audacious 
as  such  sentiments  may  now  appear,  they  were  common  to 
most  schools  of  Roman  moralists.  *  We  boast  justly  of  our 
own  vii'tue,*  said  the  eclectic  Cicero,  '  which  we  could  not  do 
if  we  derived  it   from  the  Deity  and  not  from  ourselves.' 


'This   contrast   is    noticed   and  Legendre  in  his  Traiteder  Opinion, 

largely  illustrated    by  M.  Montee  oit  Memoir cs  pour  scrvir  a  Vhistoire 

in    his   interesting   little  work  Le  de  Vesprit  humain  (Venise,  1736). 
Stmcmne    a    Home,   and    also    by 
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'  All  mortals  judge  that  fortune  is  to  be  received  from  the  gods 
and  wisdom  from  ourselves.''  The  Epicurean  Horace,  in  his 
noblest  ode,  described  the  just  man,  confident  in  his  virtue, 
undaunted  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  ho  tells  us  to  pray 
only  for  those  things  which  Jupiter  gives  and  takes  away. 
'  He  gives  life,  he  gives  wealth  ;  an  untroubled  mind  I  secure 
for  myself. '2  'The  calm  of  a  mind  blest  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  virtue,'  was  the  expression  of  supreme  felicity  the 
Epicureans  had  derived  from  theii*  master.^  Luci-etius,  in  a 
magnificent  jjassago,  designates  Epiciu-iLS  as  a  god,  and  boasts 
that  the  popular  divinities  dwindle  into  rnsignificauco  before 
him.  Ceres,  ho  says,  gave  men  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine,  but 
Epicuius  the  principles  of  virtue.  Hercules  conquered  mon- 
sters, Epicurus  conquered  vice."*  'Pray,'  said  Juvenal,  'for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Ask  for  a  brave  soul 
unscared  by  death.  .  .  .  But  there  are  things  you  can  gi\'o 
yoiu'self.'  *  *  MLsfoi-tune,  and  losses,  and  calumny,'  said  Seneca, 
'disappear  Ijefore  virtue  as  the  taper  before  the  sun.**^  '  In  one 
j)oiut  the  sage  is  superior  to  God.  God  owes  it  to  His  natuie 
not  to  fear,  Ijut  the  sage  owes  it  to  himself.  Sublime 
condition  !  he  joins  the  frailty  of  a  man  to  the  security  of  a 
god.'^  'Except  for  immortality,'  he  elsewhere  writes,  Hhe 
sage  is  like  to  God.'  *     '  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  Avise  man/ 


'  •  At.|ue  hoc  quidom  omnesnior-  lapius  to  heal  (ho  l^oily,  aud  Plato 

tales  sic  halicnt  .  ,   .  commodita-  (o  hoal  tho  soul.    (Lcgendro,  Traiti 

tern  prosperitatcmquo  vifae  a  diis  dc  VOpinion,  tome  i.  p.  11*7.) 

so  habere,  virtutom    ant  em    uemo  *  '  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  uaua 

unquum  acceptain  deo  rclulit.     Ni-  in  curporo  s;uiu  : 

niirum    recto.     Propter   virfulem  Furtem  posco  nniinuni,  mortis  ter- 

oTiim  jure  laudanuir  et  in  virtute  rore  carentom.  .  .  . 

recto  gloria mur.     Quod    non    cou-  .Monstro,  quod  ipse  til.i  possis dare.' 

tin^eret  si   id  donuin  a  deo.  non  a  Jnv(<rial,  Sat.  x.  WhCu 

nohis  hal'orcmus.'— Cicero,  i>t' iVaY.  Marcus       .\ui(<lius       rocoininends 

Dcor.'xW.WQ.  prayer,  hut   only  that   m-o  may  he 

"  Kp.  i.  18.            ^  freed  from  evil  dasiros.     (ix,  11.) 

•  Sonoca.  F}p.  Ixvi.  •  Sonooa.  Kp.  Ixvi. 

'  Lucretius,  v.     It  was  a  Creek  *  Ihid.  Ep   liii. 

prov(>rl>,  tjial  Apollo  I  egat  M^rw-  "  De  Con$t.  S,ij>.  viii. 
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Rdded  Epictetns,  *  that  he  looks  for  all  his  good  and  evil  from 
himself.' '  '  As  fai*  as  his  lational  nature  is  concerned,  he  is 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  gods.*  ^ 

There  were,  however,  other  veins  of  thought  eiihihited  in 
stoicism  which  greatly  moditied  and  sometimes  positively 
contradicted  this  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Deity. 
The  theology  of  the  Stoics  was  an  ill-defined,  uncertain,  and 
somewhat  inconsistent  Pantheism ;  the  Divinity  was  espe- 
cially worslupped  under  the  two  aspects  of  Providence  and 
moral  goodness,  and  the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  *a 
detached  fragment  of  the  Deity,'  ^  or  as  at  least  pervaded  and 
accompanied  by  a  divine  energy.  '  There  never,'  said  Cicero, 
'  was  a  great  man,  without  an  inspiration  from  on  high.'  * 
'■  Nothing,'  said  Seneca,  *  is  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in 
our  conscience.  He  intervenes  in  our  thoughts.'  ^  '  I  tell 
thee,  Lucilius,'  he  elsewhere  writes,  *  a  sacred  spiiit  dwells 
within  us,  the  obsei-ver  and  the  guardian  of  our  good  and 
evil  deeds.  .  .  .  No  man  is  good  without  God.  Who,  save  by 
His  assistance,  can  rise  above  fortune  1  He  gives  noble  and 
lofty  counsels.  A  God  (what  God  I  know  not)  dwells  in 
every  good  man.'^  'Offer  to  the  God  that  is  in' thee,*  said 
Marcus  Aurelius, '  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier  at  his  post 
ready  to  depart  fiom  life  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  sounds.'  ^  *  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe  in  the  Genius  who  is  within  us,  and  to 
honour  him  by  a  pure  worship.'  ® 

Passages  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent  in  Stoical 
writings.  More  commonly,  however,  virtue  is  represented 
as  a  human  act  imitating  God.     This  was  the  meaning  of 

^  Ench. -sXxWi.  ^Ep.sW.    There  are  some  beau- 

2  Arrian,  i.  12.  tiful   sentiments   of  this   kind    in 

'  Arrian,  ii.  8.     The  same  doc-  Plutarch's  treatise,    De   Sera   Nu- 

trine  is  strongly  stated  in  Seneca,  minis   Vindicta.     Ifc  was  a  saying 

^.  xcii.  of  Pythagoras,    that   'we   become 

*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Bear.  ii.  66.  better  as  we  approach  the  gods.' 

*  Ep.  Ixxxiii.  Somewhat  similar  "  Marc.  Aur.  iii.  5. 
sent  iments  are  attributed  to  Thales  *  Marcus  Aurelins. 
find  Bion  (T)iop.  Laert.). 
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tho  Platonic  maxim,  'follow  God,'  whioh  tbo  Rtoioflcontinunlly 
I'opeated,  wLich  they  developed  in  many  passai^es  of  the  niont 
toiicliing  and  beautiful  piety,  and  to  which  they  added  the  duty 
of  the  most  absolute  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  Theii*  doctrine  on  this  latter  point 
harmonised  well  with  their  antipathy  to  the  emotional  side 
of  our  being.  *  To  weep,  to  complain,  to  groan,  is  to  rebel ;'  * 
'  to  fear,  to  grieve,  to  be  angry,  is  to  be  a  deserter.'^  *  Re- 
member that  you  ai*e  but  nn  actor,  acting  whatever  part  the 
Master  has  ordained.  It  may  be  short,  or  it  may  be  long. 
If  He  wishes  you  to  rcpi*esent  a  poor  man,  do  so  heai-tily ;  if 
a  cripple,  or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  man,  in  each  case 
act  yom*  part  with  honour.'^  *  Never  say  of  anything  that 
you  have  lost  it,  but  that  you  have  restored  it ;  your  wife  and 
child  die — you  have  restored  them  ;  yo\ir  farm  is  taken  from 
you — that  also  is  i-estored.  It  is  seized  by  an  impious  man. 
What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  instrumentality  He  who  gave  it 
reclaims  it?'^  '  God  does  not  keep  a  good  man  in  prosperity  ; 
He  tries,  Ho  sti-engthens  him,  He  prepares  him  for  Himself.** 
'  Those  whom  God  approves,  whom  He  loves,  He  hanlens, 
He  proves,  He  exercises ;  but  those  whom  He  seems  to 
indulge  and  spare,  He  presei-ves  for  future  ills.'^  With  a 
beautiful  outbui*st  of  submissive  gratitude,  Marcus  Aurelius 
I'xclaims,  *  Some  have  said.  Oh,  dear  city  of  Cecrops ! — but 
thou,  canst  thou  say,  Oh,  deai*  city  of  Jupiter?  .  .  .  All  that 
is  suitable  to  thee,  oh  world,  is  suitable  to  me.'  ^ 

These  passages,  which  might  be  indetinit<^ly  multiplied, 
Korvo  to  show  how  successfully  the  Stoics  laboured,  by  dilating 
upon  the  conception  of  Providence,  to  mitigate  the  aiTogance 
which  one  asi)ect  of  their  teaching  unquestionably  displayed. 
Hut  in  this  veiy  attempt  another  danger  was  incurred,  upon 


•  SenecH,  Vraf.  Nat.  Q%ia$t.  iii.  •  Seneca,  De  Prov.  i. 
^  iMarc.  Aur.  x.  2r).  •  Ibid.  iv. 

•  Epict.  Ench.  xvii.  ^  .Mure.  Aurel.  ii.  2,  9. 
^  Epict.  Enck.  xi. 
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which  a  veiy  large  proj>ortiou  of  the  moiul  systems  of  all  agetf 
hiive  been  wi*ecked.  A  doctrine  which  thus  enjoins  absolute 
sabmission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,*  which  proscribes 
the  affections,  and  which  represents  its  disciples  as  altogether 
independent  of  suiTOunding  circumstances,  would  in  most 
conditions  of  society  have  led  necessarily  to  quietism,  and 
proved  absolutely  incompatible  with  active  virtue.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  in  the  ancient  civilisations  the  idea  of  viitue 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  political  activity  that  the  danger  was  for  a  long 
period  altogether  avoided.  The  State  occupied  in  antiquity 
a  prominence  in  the  thoughts  of  men  which  it  never  has 
attained  in  modena  times.  The  influence  of  patriotism 
thiilled  through  every  fibre  of  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
The  most  profound  philosophers,  the  purest  moralists,  the 
most  sublime  poets,  had  been  soldiers  or  statesmen.  Hence 
arose  the  excessive  predominance  occasionally  accorded  to 
civic  virtues  in  ancient  systems  of  ethics,  and  also  not  a  few 
of  their  most  revolting  paradoxes.  Plato  advocated  com 
munity  of  wives  mainly  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  childi-en 
produced  would  be  attached  more  exclusively  to  their  country.^ 
Aristotle  may  be  almost  said  to  have  made  the  difference 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  the  basis  of  his  moral  code. 


'  The  language  in   which  the  illustration  of  this  mode  of  thought 

Stoics    sometimes    spoke    of    the  in  a  speech  of  Archytas  of  Taren 

inexorable    determination    of   all  turn    on    the  evils  of  sensuality, 

things  by  Providence  would  appear  which  Cicero  has  preserved.     He 

logically  inconsistent  with  fn^e  will,  considers  the  greatest  of  these  evils 

In  fact,  however,   the   Stoics    as-  to  be  that  the  vice  predisposes  men 

serted   the   latter  doctrine  in  un-  to  unpatriotic  acts.    '  Nullam  capi- 

equivocal  language,  and   in    their  taliorem     pestem    quam    corporis 

practical  ethics  even  exaggerated  voluptatem,    hominibus  a  natura 

its  power.     Aulus   Gellius   {Noct,  datam Hinc  patriae  prodi- 

Att.  vi.  2)  has  preserved  a  passage  tiones,  hinc  rerumpublicarum  ever- 

in  which   Chrysippus  exerted  his  siones,  hinc  cum  hostibus  clandes- 

subtlety    in    reconciling  the   two  tina  colloquia  naaci/  etc.— Cicero, 

things.     See,  too,  Arriau,  i.  17.  De  Senect.  xii. 

*  We  have  an  extremely  curious 


i 
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rhe  Spai-tan  legislation  was  continually  extolled  as  an  ideal 
as  the  Venetian  constitution  by  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  spheres  of 
s})eculation  and  of  political  activity  exercised  in  one  re- 
spect a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  ancient  philosophies 
Patriotism  almost  always  occupied  a  prominence  in  the  scale 
of  duties,  which  forms  a  stiiking  conti-ast  to  the  neglect  or 
discredit  into  which  it  has  fallen  among  modem  te.'ichers. 
We  do,  indeed,  read  of  an  Anaxagoras  pointing  to  heaven  as 
to  his  true  country,  and  pronouncing  exile  to  be  no  evil,  as 
the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions  is  the  same  from  every 
land  ;  •  but  such  sentiments,  though  not  unknown  among  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Cynics,  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  prevailing  tone.  Patriotism  was  represented  as  a  moral 
duty,  and  a  duty  of  the  highest  order.  Cicero  only  echoed 
the  common  opinion  of  antiquity  in  that  noble  passage, 
in  which  he  asserts  tliat  the  love  we  owe  oui*  country  is 
even  holier  and  more  pi'ofound  than  that  we  owe  our  nearest 
kinsman,  and  that  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a  good 
man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its  behalf.^ 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  |)rominence  of  patriotism 
was  the  practical  character  of  most  ancient  ethics.  We  find, 
indeed,  moralists  often  exhorting  men  to  moderate  theii*  am- 
l)ition,  consoling  them  under  political  advei-sity,  and  urging 
that  there  ai*e  some  circumstances  under  which  an  upright 
man  should  for  a  time  withdraw  from  public  affairs ;  ^  but 
the  general  duty  of  taking  pai*t  in  political  life  was  emphati- 
cal'y  asserted,  and  the  vanity  of  the  quietist  theory  of  life 
not  only  maintained,  but  even  somewhat  exaggerated.     Thus 


'  Diog.  Laert.  Anas.  •  See  Seneca,  Coiuol.  ad  Ildviam 

•    Carisunt  parent  os,  en  ri  lilxri,  and  De  Otio  Sapien. ;  and  Plutarcli, 

propinqui,  familiaios;    sed  omnes  De  Elxi/io.     The  first  of  these  works 

omnium  caritates  patria  una  com-  is  tho  basis   of   ono    of   the    most 

plexa   est;    pro    qua    quia    bonus  beautiful  compositions  in  tlie  Eng- 

ilubitet  mortem  oppoterc  si   ei  sit  lish  lan^age,  Holingbroke's /?^<c'- 

profufurus  ? '--X>tf  Offic.  i.  17.  tiMis  on  Erilr. 
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Cicero  declared  that  *  all  vii-tue  is  in  action.' '  The  yoimgei 
Pliny  mentions  that  he  once  lamented  to  the  Stoic  Euphrates 
the  small  place  which  his  official  duties  left  for  philosophical 
pui-suits;  but  Euphrates  answei*ed  that  the  dischai-ge  of 
public  aflaii'S  and  the  administration  of  nistice  formed  a  part, 
and  the  most  impoi-tant  part,  of  philosophy,  for  he  who  is  so 
engaged  is  but  practising  the  precepts  of  the  schools.^  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  humanity  is  a 
body  in  which  each  limb  should  act  solely  and  continually 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Marcus  Aui'elius, 
the  purest  mind  of  the  sect,  was  for  nineteen  yeai*s  the  active 
ruler  of  the  civilised  globe.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  Comutus, 
and  a  crowd  of  others  who  had  adopted  Stoicism  as  a  religion, 
lived,  and  in  many  cases  died,  in  obedience  to  its  precepts, 
struggling  for  the  liberties  of  theii*  coimtiy  in  the  darkest 
howl's  of  tyi-anny. 

Men  who  had  formed  such  high  conceptions  of  duty,  who 
had  bridled  so  completely  the  tumult  of  passion,  and  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  a  calm  sense  of  vii*tue  and  of  dignity,  were 
little  likely  to  be  assailed  by  the  superstitious  fears  that  ai'e 
the  nightmare  of  weaker  men.  The  preparation  for  death 
was  deemed  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  philosophy.^  The 
thought  of  a  coming  change  assisted  the  mind  in  detaching 
itself  from  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
supei'stitious  teiTors  completed  the  type  of  self-reliant  majesty 
which  Stoicism  had  chosen  for  its  ideal.  But  while  it  is 
certain  that  no  philosophers  expatiated  upon  death  with  a 
grander  eloquence,  or  met  it  with  a  more  placid  courage,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  their  constant  disquisitions  forced 
it  into  an  unhealthy  prominence,  and  somewhat  discoloured 
their  whole  view  of  life.  '  The  Stoics,'  as  Bacon  has  said, 
*  bestowed  too  much  cost  on  death,  and  by  their  preparations 


'  Be  Officiis.  vita,   ut    ait    idem,    commentatio 

'  Ejnst.  i.  10.  mortis  est.' — Cicflro,   These,   i.    30, 

•  *  Tota     enim    philoBophorum     ad  Jin 
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made  It  more  fearful.'^  There  is  a  profoimd  wisdom  in  the 
maxims  of  Spinoza,  tliat  '  the  proper  study  of  a  wise  man  is 
not  how  to  die,  but  how  to  live,' and  that  'there  is  no  subject 
on  which  the  sage  will  think  loss  than  death.' ^  A  life  of 
active  duty  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  end,  and  so  large 
a  part  of  the  evil  of  death  lies  in  its  anticipation,  that  an 
att(^inpt  to  de]>rive  it  of  its  terrors  by  constant  meditation 
almost  necessarily  defeats  its  object,  while  at  the  siimc  time 
it  foiTus  an  unnaturally  tense,  feverish,  and  tragical  character, 
anniliilates  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  that  are  essential  to 
human  progi'ess,  and  not  unfrequently  casts  a  chill  and  a 
rleadness  over  the  affections. 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  connected 
with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  of  death.  In  a  cei-tain  lake 
in  Munster  it  is  said  there  were  two  islands ;  into  the  iii-st 
death  could  never  enter,  but  age  and  sickness,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  life,  and  the  paioxysms  of  fearful  suffeiing  were  all 
known  there,  and  they  did  their  work  till  the  inhabitants, 
tired  of  theii-  immoi'tality,  learned  to  look  upon  the  op])Osite 
island  as  upon  a  haven  of  repose  :  they  launched  their  barks 
upon  the  gloomy  watei*s;  they  touched  its  shore  and  they 
w(^re  at  rest.^ 

This  legend,  which  is  far  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
paganism  than  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  fait  only 
another  form  of  the  myth  of  Tithonus,  represents  with  great 
tidelity  the  aspect  in  which  death  was  regarded  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  Stoicism.  There  was  much  tlifference  of  o})inion 
and  of  coititude  in  the  judgments  of  the  ancient  ])hiloPophoi's 


'  Essoi/  on  Death.  Brllo  Goth.  iv.  'JO)  &iys  that  it  is 

-  Spinoza,  FJhics,  iv.  (i7.  impossible  for  man  to  live  in  tlio 

"  Canulcn.     Moutaloiubert    no-  west  of  Hritain,  ami  that,  fho  dis- 

lices  a  siniihiv  h-goiid  i\h  oxistiii;.,'  trit't  is  htlicvod  to  he  inhabited  bj 

in  Hritti\ny  (7.^6'  Moims  d'Occidfvt,  tho  souls  of  the  dead. 

tome  ii.  p.  '287)-      Procopius  {De 
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concerning  the  futiu-e  destinies  of  the  soul,  but  they  were 
ananimous  in  regarding  death  simply  as  a  natural  rest,  and 
in  attributing  the  terroi-s  that  were  connected  with  it  to  a 
diseased  imagination.  Death,  they  said,  is  the  only  evil  that 
does  not  afflict  us  when  present.  While  we  are,  death  is  not, 
when  death  has  come  we  are  not.  It  is  a  false  belief  that  it 
only  follows,  it  also  precedes,  life.  It  is  to  be  as  we  wei*e 
before  we  were  born.  The  candle  which  has  been  extin- 
iruished  is  in  the  same  condition  as  before  it  was  lit,  and  the 
dead  man  as  the  man  unborn.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  sorrow. 
It  either  secures  happiness  or  ends  suffering.  It  frees  the 
slave  from  his  cruel  master,  opens  the  prison  door,  calms  the 
qualms  of  pain,  closes  the  struggles  of  poverty.  It  is  the  last 
and  best  boon  of  nature,  for  it  frees  man  from  all  his  cares. 
It  is  at  worst  but  the  close  of  a  banquet  we  have  enjoyed. 
Whether  it  be  desired  or  whether  it  be  shunned,  it  is  no 
curse  and  no  evil,  but  simply  the  resolution  of  our  being  into 
its  primitive  elements,  the  law  of  our  nature  to  which  it  is 
our  duty  cheerfully  to  conform. 

Such  were  the  leading  topics  that  were  employed  in  that 
})eautiful  literature  of  '  Consolations,'  which  the  academic 
Grantor  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  which  occupies  so 
large  a  place  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  the 
Stoics.  Cicero,  like  all  the  school  of  Plato,  added  to  these 
motives  a  very  firm  and  constant  reference  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Plutarch  held  the  same  doctrine  with  equal  as- 
surance, but  he  gave  it  a  much  less  conspicuous  position  in 
his  *  Consolations,'  and  he  based  it  not  upon  philosophical 
gi^ounds,  but  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  oracles,  and  upon 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus. '  Among  the  Stoics  the  doctrine 
shone  with  a  faint  and  uncertain  light,  and  was  seldom  or 
never  adopted  as  a  motive.  But  that  which  is  most  impres- 
sive to  a  student  who  turns  from  the  religious  literature  of 


'  In  hig  Dc  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta  and  his  ConsoJatio  ad  Uxorem. 
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Ohmtiauity  tx)  the  pagan  philosophies,  Ls  the  complete 
al)Son('c  ill  the  latter  of  all  notiou  concerning  the  penal  cha- 
racter of  death.  Death,  according  to  Socrates,''  either 
extinguishes  life  or  emancipates  it  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
hody.  Even  in  the  first  case  it  is  a  blessing,  in  the  last  it  is 
the  gi'eatest  of  boons.  *  Accustom  youi-self,'  siiid  Epicurus, 
*  to  the  thought  that  death  is  indifferent ;  for  all  good  and  all 
evil  consist  in  feeling,  and  what  is  death  but  the  privation  of 
feeling]''^  *  Souls  either  remain  after  death,'  said  Cicero,  '  or 
they  perish  in  death.  If  they  remain  they  are  happy  ;  if  they 
perish  they  are  not  wi-etched.'^  Seneca,  consoling  Polybius 
concerning  the  death  of  his  brother,  exhorts  his  friend  to 
think,  *  if  the  dead  have  any  sensations,  then  my  brother,  let 
loose  as  it  were  from  a  lifelong  })rison,  and  at  last  enjoying 
his  liberty,  looks  down  from  a  loftier  height  on  the  wonders 
of  natui*e  and  on  all  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sees  more  clearly 
those  divine  things  which  he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain  to 
underatand.  But  why  should  I  bo  afllicted  for  one  who  is 
either  happy  or  is  nothing?  To  lament  the  fate  of  one  who 
is  happy  is  envy  ;  to  lament  the  fate  of  a  nonentity  in 
madness.''* 

But  while  the  Greek  and  Roman  jihilosophers  were  on 
this  point  unanimous,  there  was  a  strong  opj)osing  cun-ent  in 
the  popular  mind.  The  Greek  word  for  supei-stition  siguilies 
litei'ally,  fear  of  gods  or  daemons,  and  the  philosophors 
sometimes  represent  the  vulgar  as  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  death,  through  dread  of  certain  endless  sufferings  to 
which  it  would  lead  them.  The  Greek  mythology  contains 
many    fables  on    the   subject.     Some   South-Italian   vaaes 

'  In   the  rh(f-do,  passim.     See,  tlmt    reiniined    of   tho  works    <>t 

too,  Marc.  Aurelius,  ii.  12.  Epicurus,  till  the  roocnt  iliBrfovery 

*  .See  a  very  striking  letter  of  of  ouh  of  hin  U'aitisoa  at  llercuU- 

Kpicurusquoted  l)y  Diogenes  Liiert.  ucum. 
in  his    life    of    that    philosopher.  '    Tusc.  Qnetst.  i. 

Except  ft  few  senttMicos,  quoted  by  *  Consoi.  ad  Polyb.  xxrii. 

other  AvriterSr  thebe  letters  were  all 
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i"epre3ent  scenes  of  infernal  torments,  not  unlike  those  of  thfe 
niedireval  frescoes.'  The  rapture  with  which  Epicureanism 
<vas  received,  as  liberating  the  human  mind  from  the  thral- 
dom of  superstitious  terrors,  shows  how  galling  must  have 
been  the  yoke.  In  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  in  occasional  j^as- 
sages  of  Cicero  and  other  Latin  moralists,  above  all,  in  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch  *  On  Superstition,*  we  may  trace  the  deep 
impression  these  terrors  had  made  upon  the  jx)pulace,  even 
during  the  later  period  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the 
Empire.  To  desti'oy  them  was  represented  as  the  highest 
function  of  philosophy.  Plutarch  denounced  them  as  the 
worst  calumny  against  the  Deity,  as  more  pernicious  than 
atheism,  as  the  evil  consequences  of  immoial  fables,  and  ho 
gladly  turned  to  other  legends  which  taught  a  diffei-ent 
lesson.  Thus  it  was  related  that  when,  during  a  certain  fes- 
tival at  Argos,  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  statue  of 
Juno  to  the  temple  were  detained,  the  sons  of  the  priestess 
yoked  themselves  to  the  car,  and  their  mother,  admii-ing 
theii'  piety,  prayed  the  goddess  to  reward  them  with  what- 
ever boon  was  the  best  for  man.  Her  prayer  was  answered 
- — they  sank  asleep  and  died.^  In  like  manner  the  architects 
of  the  gieat  temi:)le  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  the  god  to 
select  that  reward  which  was  best.  The  oracle  told  them  in 
lejjly  to  spend  seven  days  in  rejoicing,  and  on  the  following 
night  theii-  reward  would  come.  They  too  died  in  sleep.^  The 
swan  was  consecrated  to  Aj^ollo  because  its  dying  song  was 
believed  to  spiing  from  a  prophetic  impulse."*  The  Spanish 
Celts  raised  temples,  and  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  death. ^   No 


'  Maury,  Hist,  des  Religions  de  the  natural  form  of  devotion  cau 

la  Grke  antique,  torn.  i.  pp.  682-  never  have  had  any  very  alarming 

688.    M.  Eavaiseon,  in  his  Memoir  character, 
on  Stoicism  {Acad,  des  Inscriptions  ^  Plutarch,  Ad  Apollonimn. 

et  Belles-lettres,  torn,  xxi.)  has  en-  ^  Ibid, 

larged  on  the  terrorism  of  paganism,  *  Cic.  These.  Qucest.  i. 

but  has,  I  think,  exaggerated  it.  *  Philost.  Apoll.  of  Tyan.  v.  4. 

Religions  ^hich  selected  games  as  Hence   their  passion   for   suicide. 
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philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  quefttioned  that  a  good  man,  re- 
viewing his  life,  might  look  upon  it  without  shame  and  even 
with  positive  complacency,  or  that  the  reverence  with  which 
men  regard  heroic  deaths  is  a  foretaste  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Creator.  To  this  confidence  may  be  traced  the  ti-anquil 
courage,  the  complete  absence  of  all  remoi-se,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  closing  houi*s  of  Socrates,  and  of  many  other  of  the 
sagos  of  antiquity.  There  is  no  fact  in  religious  history 
more  stwtling  than  the  radical  change  that  has  in  this 
respect  passed  over  the  chai-acter  of  devotion.  It  is  said  of 
Chilou,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  that  at  the  close  of 
his  career  he  gathered  his  disciples  ai'ound  him,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  that  in  a  long  life  ho  could  recall  but  a 
Kingle  act  that  saddened  his  dying  houi'.  It  was  that,  in  a 
perplexing  dilemma,  he  had  allowed  his  love  of  a  friend  in 
some  slight  degree  to  obscure  his  souse  of  justice.'  The 
writings  of  Cicero  in  Ids  old  age  are  full  of  passionate  aspi- 
rations to  a  future  world,  unclouded  by  one  regret  or  by  one 
fear.  Seneca  died  tnuKpiilly,  bequeathing  to  his  friends  *  the 
most  precious  of  his  possessions,  the  image  of  his  life.'^  Titns 
on  his  deathlied  declared  that  he  could  remember  only  a  sin- 
gle act  with  which  to  reproach  himself.'  On  the  last  night 
in  which  Antoninus  Pius  lived,  the  tribime  came  to  jxsk  for 
the  pass-word  of  the  night.  The  dying  emj)eror  gave  him 
'  jequanimitas.'*  Julian,  the  last  great  reprcsentjitivo  of  his 
expiring  creed,  caught  up  the  same  majestic  sti-ain.     Amid 

which    Silius    Itiilicus    commemo-  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.    vi.    §    12) 

nites  iu  Hues  which  I  think  very  speaks  of  Celts  who  celebrated  the 

beautiful : —  birth  ot  men  with  lumentiition,  and 

'  Prodiga  gons  aniraffi  et  propemro  *l^eir  death,  with  jey^ 

faciliima  mortem  ;  ^"'"^  he\Uns  I^octrs  ^   .> 

Namque  ubi  transcendit  florentes  ,  l''''^'''^  .^"'"^'f:  ^^'-  ^'^' 

viribus  annos  ;^"«^.^", .  ^^^«*'  \«-  . 

Impatiens     avi,    speruit     uovi.sse  *  ^P^tohun;  Anion,,, u.<. 

senectam 
Et  fati   modus  in  dextra  o»t.' — i. 

220-228. 
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the  curses  of  angry  priests,  and  the  impending  rain  of  the 
cause  lie  loved,  he  calmly  died  in  the  consciousness  of  hia 
\iitue;  and  his  death,  which  is  among  the  most  fearless 
that  antiquity  recoi-ds,  was  the  last  protest  of  philosophic 
paganism  against  the  new  doctrine  that  had  arisen.' 

It  is  customary  with  some  writers,  when  exhibiting  the 
many  points  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  anticipated 
Christian  ethics,  to  repi-esent  Christianity  as  if  it  were  merely 
a  development  or  authoritative  confirmation  of  the  highest 
teaching  of  paganism,  or  as  if  the  additions  were  at  least  of 
such  a  natuie  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  best  and 
piu'est  spii'ita  of  the  pagan  world,  had  they  known  them, 
would  have  gladly  welcomed  them.  But  this  conception, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  truth  if  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  many  Protestants,  is  either  gi'ossly  exaggerated  or 
absolutely  false  if  applied  to  that  of  the  patristic  period  or  of 
mediaeval  Catholicism.  On  the  very  subject  which  the  phi- 
losophers deemed  the  most  important  their  unanimous 
conclusion  was  the  extreme  antithesis  of  the  teaching  of 
Catholicism.  The  philosophers  taught  that  death  is  *  a  law 
and  not  a  punishment ;  '^  the  fath  ers  taught  that  it  is  a  penal 
infliction  introduced  into  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  all 
noxious  plants,  of  all  convulsions  in  the  material  globe,  and, 
as  was  sometimes  asserted,  even  of  a  diminution  of  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  first  taught  that  death  was  the  end  of  suflTering; 
they   ridiculed   as   the   extreme    of    folly   the   notion   that 


'  Seo  the  beautiful  account  of  ^  'Lex  non  pcena  mors'  was  a 

his  last  hours  given  by  Ammianus  favourite   saying   among    the   an- 

Marcellinus    and    reproduced    by  cients.     Ou  the  other  hand,  Ter- 

Gibbon.     There  are  some  remarks  tullian  very  distinctly  enunciated 

well  worth  reading  about  the  death  the    patristic   view,     'Qui    autem 

of  .Julian,  and  the  state  of  thought  primordia  hominis  novimus,  auden- 

that  rendered  such  a  death  possible,  ter  determinamus  mortem  non  ex 

in    Dr.   Newman's    Discourses    on  uatura   secutara   hominem  sed  ex 

University  Education,  lect.  ix.  culpa' — De  Anima,  52. 
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phvHical  evils  could  await  those  whose  bodies  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  dwelt  with  emphatic  eloqucDCc 
upon  the  approaching,  and,  as  they  believed,  hnal  extijiction 
of  snpei*stitious  teiTors.  The  second  tauglit  that  death  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race  is  but  the  beginning  of  end- 
less and  excruciating  toi-tiu'cs — tortures  before  wluch  the 
most  ghastly  of  terrestrial  sufferings  dwindle  into  iusig- 
iiilicance — tortures  which  no  courage  could  defy — which  none 
but  an  immortal  being  could  endure.  The  first  represented 
man  as  pure  and  innocent  until  his  will  had  sinned ;  the 
second  represented  him  as  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  bii-th.  '  No  funeral  saciilices,' 
said  a  great  \vi*iter  of  the  first  school,  '  are  offered  for  children 
who  die  at  an  early  age,  and  none  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
at  the  funei*als  of  adults  ai'e  performed  at  their  tombs,  for  it  is 
believed  that  infants  have  no  hold  upon  earth  or  upon  teri-es- 
trial  affections.  .  .  .  The  law  forbids  us  to  honour  them 
because  it  is  iireKgious  to  lament  for  those  pure  souls  who 
have  passed  into  a  better  life  and  a  happier  dwelling-place.' ' 
'  Whosoever  shall  tell  us,'  said  a  distinguished  exponent  of 
the  patristic  theology,  '  that  infants  shall  be  quickened  in 
Christ  who  die  without  partaking  in  His  Sacrament,  iloos 
both  contradict  the  Apostle's  teaching  and  condemn  the 
whole  Church.  .  .  .  And  he  that  is  not  quickened  in  Christ 
must  remain  in  that  condemnation  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  "  by  one  man's  offence  condemnation  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation."  To  whicli  condemnation  infants  are 
bom  liable  as  all  the  Church  believes.''^  Tlie  one  school 
endeavoured  to  plant  its  foundations  in  the  moral  nature  of 
mankind,  by  proclaiming  that  man  can  become  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  by  his  own  vii-tue,  and  by  this  alone,  that  all  sacri- 
fices, rites,  and  forms  arc  indillereut,  and  that  the  true 
worshij)   of  Cod    is   the  recognition  and    imitation    of   \lif> 


'  Plutarch,  Ad  Vxorem.  'St.  Auguetin  ,  Epist.  166 
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c'oodness.  According  to  tJie  other  school,  the  most  heroic  eflforta 
of  human  vii-tuo  ai-e  insufficient  to  avert  a  sentence  of  eternal 
condemnation,  imless  united  with  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
tcachinsrs  of  the  Church,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rites  it 
enjoins.  By  the  philosophers  the  ascription  of  anger  and 
vengeance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  apprehension  of  futur(3 
torture  at  His  hands,  were  unanimously  repudiated;'  by 
the  piiests  the  opposite  opinion  was  deemed  equally  cen- 
siu'able.^ 

These  are  fundamental  points  of  difference,  for  they  relate 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  The 
main  object  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was  to  dispel  the  terrors 
the  imagination  had  cast  aroimd  death,  and  by  destroying 
this  last  cause  of  feai*  to  secure  the  liberty  of  man.  The 
main  object  of  the  Catholic  priests  has  been  to  make  death  in 
itself  as  revolting  and  appalling  as  possible,  and  by  represent- 
ing escape  from  its  terrors  as  hopeless,  except  by  complete 
subjection  to  their  rule,  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of 
government.  By  multiplying  the  dancing  or  warning  skele 
tons,  and  other  sepulchral  images  representing  the  loathsome- 
ness of  death  without  its  repose ;  by  substituting  inhumation 
for  incremation,  and  concentrating  the  imagination  on  the 
ghastliness  of  decay ;  above  all,  by  peopling  the  unseen  world 
with  demon  phantoms  and  with  excruciating  tortures,  the 
Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  making  death  in  itself  unspeak- 
ably ten-ible,  and  in  thus  preparing  men  for  the  consolations 
it  could  offer.     Its  legends,  its  ceremonies,  its  art,^  its  dog- 


'  *  At  hoc  quidem  commune  est  philosophic  notion    in    Lactantius, 

omnium  philosophorum,  non  eorum  De  Ira  Dei. 

mode  qui  deum  nihil  habere  ipsum  '  '  Eevelation,'  as  Lessing  ob- 

negotii   dicunt,    et   nihil    exhibere  serves  in  his  essay  on  this  subject, 

alteri  ;  sed  eorum  etiam,  qui  deum  '  has  made  Death  the  "  king  of  ter- 

eemper    agero     aliquid   et    moliri  rors,"  the  awful  offspring   of  sic 

volunt,  numquam  nee  irasci  deum  and  the  dread  way  to  its  punish- 

nee  nocere.' — Cic.  De  Offic.  iii.  28.  ment ;  though  to  the  imagination 

-  See    the     refutation    of    the  of    the    ancient    heathen     world. 
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matic  teaching,  all  conspired  to  this  end,  and  the  history  of 
its  miracles  is  a  striking  evidence  of  its  succass.  The  great 
mtyority  of  sujxjrstitious  have  ever  cluslered  «aronnd  two 
centres — the  feiir  of  death  and  the  belief  tliat  eveiy  pheno- 
meuon  of  life  is  the  result  of  a  special  spiiitual  interposition. 
Among  the  ancients  they  were  usually  of  the  latter  kind. 
Augurias,  prophecies,  interventions  in  war,  prodigies  avenging 
the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  marking  some  epoch  in  the  for- 
tunes of  a  nation  or  of  a  ruler,  are  the  forms  they  usually 
assumed.  In  the  middle  ages,  although  these  were  vei-y 
common,  the  most  conspicuous  superstitions  took  the  form  of 
visions  of  purgatory  or  hell,  contiicta  with  visible  demoms, 
or  Satjinic  mii-acles.  like  those  mothei*s  who  govern  their 
children  by  persuading  them  that  the  dark  is  crowded  with 
spectres  that  will  seijx)  the  disobedient,  and  who  often  succeed 
in  cieating  an  association  of  ideas  which  the  adult  man  is 
luiable  altogether  to  dissolve,  the  Catholic  priests  resolved  to 
base  their  power  upon  the  nerves  ;  and  as  they  long  exercised 
an  absolute  control  over  education,  literature,  and  art,  they 
succeeded  in  completely  reveraing  the  teaching  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  in  maldng  the  terrors  of  death  for  centuries 
the  nightmare  of  the  imagination. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  vague 
unc^ertainty  with  which  the  best  j>agans  regarded  death  passed 
away  before  the  teaching  of  the  C Church,  and  it  was  often 
replaced  by  a  ra])tiire  of  hope,  which,  however,  t-he  doc'trine 
of  jnirgatory  contributed  at  a  later  period  largely  to  quell. 
J>ut,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  the  Catliolic 
conception  of  death  or  of  its  iuHucnce  upon  humati  happiness, 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  radically  diiVerent  from  that  of  the  pagan 
j)l»ilosophors.  'i'hat  man  is  not  only  an  in»|X'rfect  but  a  fallen 
being,  and    that  death    is  the  penal    consetpience  of  liis  sin, 

(Jreek  or  Jiltruri;m,  ho  was  a  toivh  hold  dowinvarda.* — Cole- 
youtliful  gonius  -  tho  twin  brother  ridge's  Biographia  TAtteraria,  cap 
of  Sleep,   or  a  lusty  boy    with    a     xxii.,  uote  by  Sara  Cob'ridgo. 
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w^as  a  doctiTQe  i)rofoiindly  new  to  mankind,  and  it  haa 
exercised  an  influence  of  the  most  serious  character  upon  the 
moral  history  of  the  world. 

The  wide  divergence  of  the  classical  from  the  Catholic 
conception  of  death  appears  very  plainly  in  the  attitude  which 
sach  system  adopted  towards  suicide.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  teach- 
ing of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  Stoics,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  almost  all  modern  moralists  on  the  other. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ancients  were  by  no  means  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  act.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  so 
many  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  antiquity  are  ascribed,  is  said 
to  have  forbidden  men  *  to  depart  from  their  guai-d  or  station 
in  life  without  the  order  of  their  commander,  that  is,  of  God.'^ 
Plato  adopted  similar  language,  though  he  permitted  suicide 
ivhen  the  law  required  it,  and  also  when  men  had  been  struck 
down  by  intolerable  calamity,  or  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty.  2  Aristotle  condemned  it  on  civic  grounds, 
as  being  an  injmy  to  the  State.^  The  roll  of  Greek  suicides 
is  not  long,  though  it  contains  some  illustrious  names,  among 
others  those  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.'*  In  Rome,  too,  where 
suicide  acquii^ed  a  gi*eater  prominence,  its  lawfulness  was  by 
no  means  accepted  as  an  axiom,  and  the  story  of  Regulus, 


'  *  Vetat     Pythagoras     injussu  other  hand,  Cicero  mentions  a  cer- 

imperatoris,  id  est  Dei,  de  prseeidio  tain    Cleorabrotus,    who    was    so 

et  statione  vitse  decedere.' — Cic.  De  fascinated    by    the   proof  of  the 

Senec.  xx.     If  we  believe  the  very  immortality   of   the   soul    in    the 

untrustworthy   evidence   of  Diog.  Pho'don    that    he    forthwith   cast 

Laertius  {Pythogoras)  the  philoso-  himself  into  the    sea.      Cato,    as 

pher  himself  committed  suicide  by  is   well   known,    chose   this   work 

starvation.  to  study,   the  night  he  committed 

^  See  his  Laws,  lib.  ix.     In  his  suicide. 
PhcBdon,  however,  Plato  went  fur-  ^  Arist.  Ethic,  v. 
ther,   and  condemned  all  suicide.  ■*  See  a  list  of  these  in  Lactan- 
Libanius  says  {De   Vita  Sua)  that  tins'  List.  Div.  iii.   18.     Many  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Pkcsdon  pre-  these  instances  rest  on  very  doubt- 
dented  him  from  committing  suicide  ful  evidence, 
after  the  death  of  Julian.     On  the 
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w^hother  it  be  a  histoi-y  or  a  legend,  shows  that  the  patient 
endurance  of  suffering  was  once  the  supreme  ideal.'  Virgil 
painted  in  gloomy  colours  the  condition  of  suicides  in  the 
future  world. ^  Cicero  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  though  he  praised  the  suicide  of  Cato.^  Apuleius, 
expounding  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  taught  that  *  the  wise  man 
never  throws  off  his  body  except  by  the  will  of  God.'  *  Caesar, 
Ovid,  and  others  lu'ged  that  in  extreme  distress  it  is  easy  to 
despise  life,  and  that  true  coiu^age  is  shown  in  enduring  it.' 
Among  the  Stoics  thoQselves,  the  belief  that  no  man  may 
shrink  from  a  duty  co-existed  with  the  belief  that  eveiy  man 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  Seneca,  who  emphati- 
cally advocated  suicide,  admits  that  there  were  some  who 
deemed  it  wrong,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  moderate  what 
he  termed  *  the  passion  for  suicide ',  that  had  arisen  among  his 
disciples.^  Marcus  Aiu-elius  wavers  a  little  on  the  subject, 
sometimes  asserting  the  right  of  every  man  to  leave  life  when 


'  Adam   Smith's    Moral   Senti-  '  Kebus  iu  adversis  facile  est  con- 

ments,  part  vii.  §  2.  temnere  vitam, 

Fortiter   ille   facit    qui    miser 

-  '  Proxima  deiudo  tenent  moeati  e-''se  potest.' 

loca  qui  sibi  lethum  See,  too,  Martial,  xi.  56. 

Insontcs  peperero  manu,  lucemqup  •  Especially  Ep.  xxiv.     Seneca 

P®^<^^'  desires  that  men  should  not  commit 

Projecere  auiniaa.     Quam  vellcnt  suicide  \rith  panic  or  trepidation. 

aithore  iu  alto  jje  says  that  those  condemned  to 

Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  per-  death  should  await  their  execution, 

ferre  jabores.'  -Mieid,  vi  434  -  for  •  it  is  a  folly  to  die  thi-ou-h  fe.ir 

^^**  of    death;'    and    he    recommends 

men  to  support  old  ai::e  as  loni^  a.s 

'  Cicero  has  censured  suicide  in  their  facultie.s  remain  unimpaired, 

his   De    Smectute,    in    the    Somn.  On    this   last   point,   iu)Wov«r,   hii 

Scipionis,    and    in   the   Tiisculaus.  language   is   somewhat   contradic- 

Concerniug  the  death  of  Gate,  he  tory.     There  is  a  gooil  review  of 

8ay.«<,  that  tlie  occasion  was  such  a'^  the    opinions    of    the   ancieut.s    in 

to  constitute  a  divine  cull  to  leave  general,  .md  of  Seneca  in  p.irticu- 

life. —  Tusc.'x.  liir,  on  thi.s  .subject  in  Jnsiu.s  Lip- 

*  Apuleiu.s,     Ve    PhUos.     Hat.  sius'  Manuducdo  ad  Sfoicnn  Philo. 
lib.  i.  aophiam,    lib.   iii.   dissert.  22.   23, 

*  Thus  Ov.d  : —  from  which  I  have  borpowt-d  much. 
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I  0  pleases,  sometimes  inclming  to  the  Platonic  (doctrine  that 
uuin  is  a  soldier  of  God,  occupying  a  post  which  it  is  criminal 
to  abandon.'  Plotiniis  and  Porphyiy  argued  strongly  against 
all  hdcide.*'^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  passages,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  ancient  view  of  suicide  was  broadly  and 
strongly  o})posed  to  oiu*  own.  A  general  approval  of  it 
iloated  down  through  most  of  the  schools  of  pliilosophy,  and 
even  to  those  Avho  condemned  it,  it  never  seems  to  have 
assumed  its  present  aspect  of  extreme  enormity.  This  was 
in  the  lii'st  instance  due  to  the  ancient  notion  of  death  ;  and 
we  have  also  to  remember  that  when  a  society  once  learns  to 
tolerate  suicide,  the  deed,  in  ceasing  to  be  disgi-aceful,  loses 
much  of  its  actual  criminality,  for  those  who  are  most  firmly 
con\dnced  that  the  stigma  and  suffering  it  now  brings  upon 
the  family  of  the  deceased  do  not  constitute  its  entii-e  guilt, 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  they  greatly  aggravate  it.  In 
the  conditions  of  ancient  thought,  this  aggi'avation  did  not 
exist.  Epicurus  exhorted  men  *  to  weigh  carefully,  whether 
they  would  prefer  death  to  come  to  them,  or  would  themselves 

'  In  his  Meditations,  ix.  3,  he  suicide    (Spartianus,    Hadrianua). 

Bpeaks   of  the  duty   of  patiently  According  to  Capitolinus,  Marcus 

awaiting  death.     But  in  iii.  1,  x.  Aurelius   in    his  last  illness  pur- 

8,  22-32,  he  clearly  recognises  the  posely   accelerated    his   death    by 

right    of    suicide   in    some   cases,  abstinence.     The  duty  of  not  has- 

especially  to  prevent  moral  degene-  tily,  or  through  cowardice,  aban- 

racy.     It  must  be  remembered  that  doning   a  path  of  duty,  and  the 

the  Meditations  of  M&TCVis  AnvelxxiS  right  of  man  to  quit  life  when  it 

wore  prJA'ate  notes  for  his  personal  appears  intolerable,  are  combined 

guidance,   that  all  the  Stoics  ad-  very  clearly  by  Epictetus,  Arrian, 

mittod  it  to  be  wrong  to  commit  i.  9 ;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  in 

suicide   in    cases  where    the    act  the  strongest  manner,  i.  24-25. 

would  be  an  injury  to  society,  and  '^  Porphyry,  De  Abst.  Carnis,  ii 

tliat  this   consideration    in    itself  47  ;    Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  ix.     For* 

would   be   sufficient   to  divert  an  phyry  says  {Life  of  Plotinus)  that 

emperor  from  the  deed.     Antoni-  Plotinus  dissuaded  him  from  sui- 

nus,   the   uncle,   predecessor,   and  cide.     There  is  a  good  epitome  of 

model  of  M.  Aurelius,  had  consi-  the  arguments  of  this  school  against 

dered  it  his  duty  several  times  to  suicide     in    Macrobius,    Jn    Som, 

prevent  Hadrian  from  committing  Sdp.  1. 
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go  fco  death  ; ' '  and  among  hifl  disciples,  Lucretius,  the  ilhis- 
trious  poet  of  the  sect,  died  by  hia  own  hand,'^  as  did  also 
Cassiiis  the  tyrannicide,  Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero,*  tlio 
vohiptuary  Petronius,*  and  the  philosopher  Diodorus.*  Pliny 
described  tho  lot  of  man  as  in  this  respect  at  least  superior 
to  that  of  God,  that  man  has  the  power  of  flying  to  tho 
tomb,^  and  he  represented  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proofs 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  it  has  filled  the  world 
with  herbs,  by  which  the  weaiy  may  find  a  rapid  and  a  pain- 
less deaths  One  of  the  most  striking  figures  that  a  passing 
notice  of  Cicero  brings  before  us,  is  that  of  Hegesias,  who 


'  Quoted  by  Seneca,  Ep.  sxvi. 
Cicero  states  the  Epicurean  doc- 
trine to  be,  '  Ut  si  tolerabiles  sint 
dolorcs,  feraraus,  sin  minus  aequo 
animo  e  vita,  cum  ea  non  placet, 
tanquam  e  theatro,  exeamus  '  (Be 
Finih.  i.  16);  and  again,  *De  Diis 
immortalibus  sine  ullo  metu  vera 
sentit.  Non  dubitat,  si  ita  melius 
sit,  de  vita  migrare.'— Id.  i.  19. 

"^  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Jerome. 

'  Corn.  Nepos,  Atticus.  He 
killed  himself  when  an  old  man,  to 
shorten  a  hopeless  disease. 

*  Potronius,  who  was  called  the 
arbitrator  of  tastes  ('  olegantije 
arbiter'),  was  one  of  tho  most 
famous  voluptuarifs  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Unlike  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, however,  he  was  emlowed 
with  the  most  exquisite  and  re- 
fined taste  ;  his  graceful  manners 
ftiflcinatod  all  about  him,  and  made 
him  in  matters  of  pleasure  tho 
ruler  of  the  Court.  Appointed 
Proconsul  of  bithyiiin,  and  after- 
wards Consul,  ho  displayed  the 
energies  and  the  abilities  of  a 
statesman.  A  Court  intrigue  throw 
him  out  of  favour;  and  believing 
that  his  death  was  resolved  on,  ho 
ii'toruiiiied  to  untioipiite  it  1«\- sui- 


cide. Calling  his  friends  about 
him,  he  opened  his  veins,  shut 
them,  and  opened  them  Jigain ; 
prolonged  his  lingering  death  till 
he  had  arranged  his  affairs ;  dis- 
coursed in  his  last  moments,  not 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
or  the  dogmas  of  philosophers,  but 
about  the  gay  songs  and  epigrams 
of  the  hour ;  and  partaking  of  a 
cheerful  banquet,  died  as  recklessly 
as  ho  had  lived.  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xvi.  18-19.)  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute  whether  or  no\ 
this  Petronius  was  tho  author  of 
the  Satyricon,  one  of  the  most 
licentious  and  repulsive  works  in 
Ijntin  literature. 

*  Sonecii,  De  Vita  Beat  a,  xix. 

•  '  Imperfectae  voro  in  homino 
naturae  praecipua  solatia,  ne  Doum 
(juidem  posse  omnia  ;  uamque  nee 
sibi  potest  n)ortem  consciscero  si 
velit,  qut)d  homini  deilit  optimum 
in  tantis  vitic  poenis.' — Hist.  Nat. 
ii.  5. 

"  Hutt.  Nnt.  ii.  63.  We  need 
not  bo  surprised  at  this  writer  thu« 
.'■peaking  of  sudden  death,  '  MortP« 
npentinae  (hoc  est  sunima  vita 
folii'itas),'  vii.  !)i. 
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was  surnHiued  hy  tlie  ancients  *  the  orator  of  death.'  A  con- 
Kpictious  member  of  that  Cyrenaic  school  which  esteemed  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  sole  end  of  a  rational  being,  he  taught 
that  life  was  so  full  of  cares,  and  its  pleasure  so  fleeting  and  so 
alloyed,  that  the  happiest  lot  for  man  was  death ;  and  such 
was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  so  intense  was  the  fascination 
he  cast  around  the  tomb,  that  his  disciples  embraced  with 
rapture  the  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  multitudes  freed 
themselves  by  suicide  from  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  the 
contagion  was  so  great,  that  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  was  compelled 
to  banish  the  pliilosopher  from  Alexandiia.  ^ 

But  it  was  in  the  Roman  Empu-e  and  among  the  Roman 
Stoics  that  suicide  assumed  its  greatest  prominence,  and  its 
philosophy  was  most  fully  elaborated.  From  an  early  period 
self-immolation,  like  that  of  Curtius  or  Decius,  had  been 
esteemed  in  some  circumstances  a  religious  rite,  being,  as  has 
been  well  suggested,  probably  a  lingering  remnant  of  the 
custom  of  human  sacrifices,^  and  towards  the  closing  days  of 
paganism  many  influences  conspired  in  the  same  dii-ection. 
The  example  of  Cato,  who  had  become  the  ideal  of  the 
Stoics,  and  whose  dramatic  suicide  was  the  favourite  sub- 
ject of  their  eloquence,^  the  indiflference  to  death  produced 
by  the  great  multiplication  of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  many 
instances  of  barbarian  captives,  who,  sooner  than  slay  their 
fellow-countrymen,  or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  their  con- 
querors, plunged  theii'  lances  into  their  own  necks,  or  found 


'  Tusc.  Qncssi.  lib.  1.     Another  1788),  pp.  81-82.     The  real  name 

remarkable  example  of  an  epidemic  of  the  author  of  this  book  (which 

of  suicide    occurred    among    the  is,  1  think,  the  best  history  of  sui- 

young  girls  of  Miletus.    {Aul.  Gell.  cide)  was  Buonafede.     He  was  a 

XV.  10.)  Celestine  monk.      The  book  was 

^  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  On  the  first  published  at  Lucca  in   1761. 

Credibility  of  Early  Boman  History,  It  was  translated  into  French  in 

vol.  ii.  p.  430.      See,  too,  on  this  1841. 

class  of  suicides,  Cromaziano,  /.?ifo-  '  Senec.    De   Provid,    ii.;    Ep. 

f'ica  Criiica  del  Suicidio  fVenezia^  xxiv. 
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other  aad  still  more  horrible  roads  to  freedom,'  the  custom 
of  compelling  political  prisoner  to  execute  their  own  seutence, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  capricious  and  atrocious  tyrannj 
of  the  Caesars/'^  had  ral'^ed  suicide  into  an  extraordinary 
piominence.  Few  tilings  are  more  touching  than  the  pas- 
sionate joy  with  which,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Seneca  clung 
to  it  {13  the  one  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  tottering  mind.  '  To  death  alone  it  is  due  that  life 
is  not  a  pimishment,  that,  erect  Ijenoath  the  frowns  of 
fortune,  I  can  preserve  my  mind  unshaken  and  master  of 
itself  I  have  one  to  whom  I  can  appeal.  I  see  before  me 
the  crosses  of  many  forms.  .  .  .  T  see  the  I'ack  and  the  scourge, 
and  the  instmiments  of  tortuie  adapted  to  every  limb  and  to 
every  nerve;  but  I  also  see  Death.  She  stands  beyond  my 
savage  enemies,  beyond  my  haughty  fellow-countrymen. 
Slavery  loses  its  bitterness  when  by  a  step  T  can  pass  to 
liberty.  Against  all  the  injuries  of  life,  I  have  the  lefuge  of 
death.' ^  *  Wherever  you  look,  there  is  the  end  of  evils.  You 
see  that  yawning  precii)ice — there  you  may  descend  to 
lil)erty.  You  see  that  sea,  that  river,  that  well — liberty  sits 
at  the  bottom.  .  .  .  Do  you  seek  the  way  io  fi*eedom  ? — you 
may  find  it  in  every  vein  of  your  body.'*  *  If  I  can  choose 
between  a  death  of  torture  and  one  that  is  simple  and  easy, 
why  should  I  not  select  the  latter  ?  As  I  choose  the  ship 
in  which  I  will  sail,  and  the  house  I  will  inhabit,  so  \  will 
choose  the  death  by  which  I  ^vill  leave  life.  ...  In  no  mat- 
ter more  than  in  death  should  we  act  according  to  our  desire. 
Depai"t  from  life  as  your  impulse  leads  you,  whether  it  l.)e  by 
the  sword,  or  the  rope,  or  the  poison  ci-eeping  through  the 
veins  ;  go  your  way,  and  break  the  chains  of  slavery.  IMau 
should  seek  the  approbation  of  othei-s  in  his  life ;  his  death 

'  Soo  some  examples  of  this  in  Cromaziano,   /at.  del  SiiiciJio    pp. 

Seneca,  A>.  lix.  112-114. 

■^  8eo  ft  long  catalogue  of  siii-  '  Consol.  ad  Mure,  c   xx 

eide«  arising  from  this  cause,    iu  '  Ik  Ira,  iii.  Ii^. 
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concerns  iiimsolf  alone.  That  is  tlie  best  which  pleases  him 
most.  .  .  .  The  eternal  law  has  decreed  nothing  better  than 
this,  that  life  should  have  but  one  entrance  and  many  exits. 
Why  should  I  endure  the  agonies  of  disease,  and  the  cruelties 
of  human  tyranny,  when  I  can  emancipate  myself  from  all 
my  torments,  and  shake  off  every  bond  1  For  this  reason, 
but  for  this  alone,  life  is  not  an  evil — that  no  one  is  obliged 
to  live.  The  lot  of  man  is  happy,  because  no  one  continues 
wretched  but  by  his  fault.  If  life  pleases  you,  live.  If  not, 
you  have  a  right  to  retui-n  whence  you  came.'  ^ 

These  passages,  which  are  but  a  few  selected  out  of  very 
many,  will  sufficiently  show  the  passion  with  which  the  most 
influential  teacher  of  Koman  Stoicism  advocated  suicide.  As 
a  general  proposition,  the  law  recognised  it  as  a  right,  but 
two  slight  restrictions  were  after  a  time  imposed.^     It  had 


'  Ep.  Ixx. 

^  See  Donne's  Biathanatos  (Lon- 
don, 1700),  pp.  56-57.  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xliv.  Black- 
etone,  in  his  chapter  on  suicide, 
quotes  the  sentence  of  the  Koman 
lawyers  on  the  subject :  '  Si  quis 
imputientia  doloris  aut  taedio  vitae 
aut  morbo  aut  fiurore  aut  pudore 
mori  maluit  non  animadvertatur  in 
eum.'  Ulpian  expressly  asserts 
that  the  wills  of  suicides  were  re- 
cognised by  law,  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  act,  notoriously 
prepared  and  publicly  and  gradu- 
ally accomplished,  prove  its  legal- 
ity in  Kome.  Suetonius,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  Claudius  accusing  a 
man  for  having  tried  to  kill  himself 
(Claud,  xvi.),  and  Xiphilin  says 
(Ixix.  8)  that  Hadrian  gave  special 
permission  to  the  philosopher  Eu- 
phrates to  commit  suicide,  '  on 
account  of  old  age  and  disease ; ' 
but  in  the  first  case  it  appears 
from   the  context  that  a  reproach 


and  not  a  legal  action  was  meant, 
while  Euphrates,  I  suppose,  asked 
permission  to  show  his  loyalty  to 
the  emperor,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  strict  necessity.  There  were, 
howe\rer,  some  Greek  laws  con- 
demning suicide,  probably  on  civic 
grounds.  Jesephus  mentions  [De 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8)  that  in  some 
nations  '-the  right  haud  of  the  sui- 
cide was  amputated,  and  that  in 
Judea  the  suicide  was  only  buried 
after  sunset.'  A  very  strange  law, 
said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Greece,  is  reported  to  have  existed 
at  Marseilles.  Poison  was  kept  by 
the  senate  of  the  city,  and  given  to 
those  who  could  prove  that  they 
had  sufficient  reason  to  justify  their 
desire  for  death,  and  all  other 
suicide  was  forbidden.  The  law 
was  intended,  it  was  said,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  suicide,  and  to  make 
deliberate  suicide  as  rapid  and 
painless  as  possible.  (Valer. 
Maximus,  ii.  6,  §  7.)   In  the  Reign 
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become  customaiy  with  n»any  men  who  were  arcused  of  poli- 
j/ical    offences   to  commit   suicide    before    trial,    in  order  to 
prevent  the  ignominious  exposure  of  theii*  })odies  and  the  con- 
tiscation  of  their  goods ;  but  Doinitian  closed  this  resource  by 
ordaining  that  the  suicide  of  an  accused  [)erson  should  entail 
tlie  same  conse<juencos  as  his  contlemnation.     Hadrian  after- 
wards assimilated  the  suicide  of  a  Roman  soldier  to  desertion.' 
With    these   exceptions,    the    liberty  appears  to  have  been 
absolute,  and  the  act  was  committe«l   imder  the  most  various 
motives.     The  suicide   of  Otho,  wlio  is  siiid   to  have  killed 
Idmself  to  avoid  being  a  second  time  a  cause  of  civil  war,  was 
extolled  as  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  of  Oato.'^   fn  the  Dacian 
war,    the   enemy,   having  captured    a  distinguished    Roman 
genei^l  named  Longinus,  endeavoured   to  extort  terms  from 
Trajan  as  a  condition  of  his  surrender,   l>ut   Longinus,  hy 
taking  poison,  freed  the  emperor  from   his  embariussment.' 
On  the  death  of  Otho,  some  of  his  soldiers,  filled   with  grief 
and  admii-ation,  killed  themselves  before  his  corpse,^  as  did 
also  a  freedman  of  Agrippina,  at  the  funeral  of  the  em[)ress.* 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of 
one  of  the  factions  in  the  chaiiot  races  flung  himself  upon  the 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  f  ivourite  coachman  w;us  coiL'^umod, 
an<l  perished  in  the  flames.*'     A   Roman,  immenaced  in  his 


of  Terror  in  Franco,  a  law  was  niiulo  'Sit  Cato,  duin  vivit,  sane  vel  C»- 
similar  to  that  of  Doniitian.    (Car-  saro  major; 

lylo's  Hut.  of  the  French   Rcvolu-  Dum  moritur,   nuniquid   major 

lion,  book  V.  c.  ii.)  Othoiio  fnit?'—  /'.y>.  vi.  32. 

;  ^■omparo  with   this  a  ovumous  ,  xiphihn.  Ixviii.  12. 

•onlerofthoday.   .ssufdbyNap..-  .  rp^,.;^      jj^^f     jj      ^^        ^,„.^ 

leon    in    1802,    with    the   v,ow,.t  otho,  VI.     Suotonius  says  that,  in 

checking  thoprcralonce  of  suioue  m^^;,,^    j,,    those,    manv    soMiors 

amonp    ins   sohhc-M       (Lislo.    I)u  ^ho  woro  not  prr.onf  killo.l   them 

Suwid,'.  pp.  402  4630  .  ,elves  on  hearln-  the  now«. 

»  So.  Suetonn.s,  Otho,c.x.-  xi..  ,  j,,,^,    ^,„,,^/   ^j^.^  g 

and  the  vory   fine   .los^-nption    ,n  .  p^;,,    ^y-^^    y^,^   ^^i  ^,  j      ^j^^ 

Tac.tns     ///.s7.    hb.    u.   c     4/    49.  „pp,„ito  faction  attrilrnhxl  this «„i. 

A^^^^irtml    comparoR    tho    death    m  ,i,io  to  tho  n.a.Memnff  oflR^cts  of  t  In 

Otho  t.>  th.Mt  of  Ci.to  :  p9i^Mme«  l.nrnt  on  the  i>\W 
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foHuiie,  and  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  sorereign, 
killed  himself  under  Tiberius,  because  he  could  not  endure  to 
witness  the  crimes  of  the  empire.*  Another,  being  afflicted 
by  an  incurable  malady,  postponed  his  suicide  tUl  the  death 
of  Domitian,  that  at  least  he  might  die  free,  and  on  the  assas- 
sination of  the  tyrant,  hastened  cheerfully  to  the  tomb.^  The 
Cynic  Peregrinus  announced  that,  being  weary  of  life,  he 
would  on  a  certain  day  depart,  and,  in  presence  of  a  large 
concoiu'se,  he  mounted  the  funeral  pile.^  Most  frequently, 
however,  death  was  regarded  as  '  the  last  physician  of  disease,'"* 
and  suicide  as  the  legitimate  relief  from  intolerable  suffering. 
'  Above  all  things,'  said  Epictetus,  '  remember  that  the  door 
is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  play.  As 
they,  when  they  cease  to  take  pleasure  in  theii*  games,  declare 
they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  whea  all  things  begin  to 
pall  upon  you,  retire ;  but  if  you  stay,  do  not  complain.'* 
Seneca  declared  that  he  who  waits  the  exti'emity  of  old  age 
is  not  '  far  removed  from  a  coward,'  'as  he  is  justly  regarded 
as  too  much  addicted  to  wine  who  drains  the  flask  to  the  very 
dregs.'  *  I  will  not  relinquish  old  age,'  he  added,  *if  it  leaves 
my  better  part  intact.  But  if  it  begins  to  shake  my  mind, 
if  it  destroys  its  faculties  one  by  one,  if  it  leaves  me  not  life 
but  breath,  I  will  depart  from  the  putrid  or  tottering  edifice. 
I  will  not  escape  by  death  from  disease  so  long  as  it  may  be 
healed,  and  leaves  my  mind  unimpaired.  I  will  not  raise  my 
hand  against  myself  on  account  of  pain,  for  so  to  die  is  to  be 
conquered.  But  if  I  know  that  I  must  suffer  without  hope  of 
relief,  I  will  depart,  not  through  fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but 
because  it  prevents  all  for  w^hich  I  would  live.'^  '  Just  as  a 
landlord,'  said  Musonius, '  who  has  not  received  his  rent,  puUa 


'  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  26.  too,  Ammianus  Marcel linus,  xxix. 

2  Plin.  Ep.  i.  12.  1. 

'  This  history  is  satirically  and  *  Sophocles, 

unfeelingly  told  by  Lucian.     See,  *  Arrian,  i.  24. 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  Iriii. 
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down  the  doors,  removes  the  rafters,  and  fills  up  tho  well,  so 
1  seem  to  Ije  driven  out  of  thLs  little  body,  when  nature, 
wliich  has  let  it  to  me,  takes  away,  one  by  one,  eyes  and 
ears,  hands  and  feet.  1  will  not,  therefore,  delay  longer,  but 
will  cheerfully  depart  as  fiom  a  banquet.'' 

Tliis  conception  of  suicide  as  an  euthanasia,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  a  fruai'ant^.'e  against  the 
dot.'ige  of  age,  was  not  confined  to  philosophical  treatises. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  of  its  iicing  frequently  put  in 
practice.  Among  those  who  thus  abridged  their  lives  wa.s 
Silius  Italicus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets. '^  The 
younger  Pliny  describes  in  terms  of  the  most  glo\viug  admira 
tion  tho  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  .struck  down  ])y 
disease,  resolved  calmly  and  deliberately  upon  the  path  he 
should  pursue.  He  determined,  if  the  disease  was  only  dan- 
gerous and  long,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
await  the  .struggle  ;  but  if  the  issue  \\  as  hopeless,  to  die  by 
his  own  hand.  Ifaving  reas-oned  on  the  propriety  of  this 
course  with  all  the  tranquil  courage  of  a  Roman,  he  sum- 
moned a  council  of  physicians,  and,  with  a  mind  indifferent 
to  either  fate,  he  calmly  awaited  their  sentence.^  The  same 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  aftlictod  with  a 
lioiTible  disease,  which  reduced  hi.s  body  to  a  mass  of  sores. 
His  wife,  being  convinced  that  it'was  inciu-able,  exhorted  her 
husband  to  shorten  his  sufierings ;  .she  nerved  and  encoumged 
him  to  tho  effort,  and  she  claimed  it  as  her  pri\41ege  to 
accom])any    him  to  the  grave.     Husband  and    wife,   bound 

'  Sloliii'us.      Ono   of  the  most  qiirxlam  ct  instiiiotii  proourrore  ft»l 

deliberate   Huicidcs    rocorded    was  iiiorloin,    cumimuio    cum     multis: 

tluvt  of  u  Gn'ok  woniiin  of  ninety  delihernre  vero  tt  cinsjus  «'iu3  ex- 

years  old. — Val.  JVhixini.  ii.  (5,  §  8.  pendore,  utquo  sua.sorit  ratio,  vitas 

"  riin.  Kp.  iii.  7.     Ho  Kturved  niortis()ue  consilium  suscipore  vel 

himself  to  doutb.  ponere,    iuprentis   est    animi.'      In 

•  Ep.   i.  22.     Some  of   Pliny's  this  ca.««o  tho  doctors  pronouucol 

expressions  aro  roinai'kablo : — *  Id  that    rwovory   was    possible,    and 

ego  anhinin  in  priinis  et  ]>necipua  tho    Buicido    was    iu    omsoipioiK't' 

laudc  dignuin  puto.      Nam  inipetii  averted. 
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together,  plunged  into  a  lake.'  Seneca,  in  one  of  hL*? letters, 
has  left  us  a  detailed  description  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of 
the  Roman  suicides.  Tullius  Marcelliniis,  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  abilities  and  very  earaast  character,  who  had  long 
ridiculed  tlie  teiichings  of  philosophy,  but  had  ended  by  em- 
bracing it  with  all  the  passion  of  a  convert,  being  afflicted  with 
a  gi-ave  and  lingering  though  not  incurable  disease,  resolved 
at  length  upon  suicide.  He  gathered  hLs  friends  around  him, 
and  many  of  them  entreated  hiui  to  continue  in  life.  Among 
them,  however,  Avas  one  Stoical  philosopher,  who  addressed 
him  in  what  SenecA  terms  the  very  noblest  of  discourses. 
He  exhorted  him  not  to  lay  too  much  sti-ess  upon  the  ques- 
tion he  wa^  deciding,  as  if  existence  was  a  matter  of  great  ini 
portance.  He  urged  tliat  life  is  a  thing  we  possess  in  common 
with  slaves  and  animals,  but  that  a  noble  death  should  in- 
deed be  prized,  and  ho  concluded  by  recommending  suicide. 
IMarcellinus  gladly  embraced  the  counsel  which  his  own 
wishes  had  anticipated.  According  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  he  distributed  gifts  among  his  faithful  slaves,  consoled 
them  on  their  approaching  bereavement,  abstained  duiLng 
three  days  fr-om  all  food,  and  at  last,  when  his  strength  had 
been  wholly  exhausted,  passed  into  a  wai-m  bath  and  calmly 
died,  describing  with  his  last  breath  the  pleasing  sensations 
that  accompanied  receding  life.^ 

The  doctrine  of  suicide  was  indeed  the  culminating  point 
of  Roman  Stoicism.  The  proud,  self-reliant,  unbending  cha- 
racter of  the  philosopher  could  only  be  sustained  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  sure  I'efuge  against  the  extreme  forms  of  suf- 
fering or  of  despaii'.  Although  virtue  is  not  a  mere  creature 
of  interest,  no  gi-eat  system  has  ever  yet  flourished  which 
did  not  present  an  ideal  of  happiness  as  well  as  an  ideal  of 
duty.     Stoicism  taught  men  to  hope  little,  but  to  fear  nothing. 


■^  Lib.  vi.  Kp.  XXIV. 

^  Efp,  IxTvii.     On  the  former  career  of  Marcellinus,  see  E/p,  sxiju 
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It  did  nob  array  death  in  brilliant  colours,  as  the  jmth  to 
poaitive  felicity,  but  it  eudeaYoiii*ed  to  divest  it,  as  the  end 
of  sullciing,  of  over}  terror.  Tiife  lost  much  of  its  bitterness 
when  men  had  foimd  a  r(;fuge  from  the  storms  of  fate,  a 
speedy  delivei-ance  from  dotage  and  pain.  Death  ceased  to 
be  teriible  when  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  remedy  than  as 
a  sentence.  Life  and  death  in  the  Stoical  system  were  attuned 
to  tlie  same  key.  The  deltication  ol"  human  virtue,  the  total 
absence  of  all  sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deemed 
humiliation  the  woi'st  of  stains,  a}>pearcd  alike  in  each.  The 
tyi)e  of  its  own  kind  was  |>crfect.  All  the  virtues  and  all  the 
majesty  that  accompany  human  pride,  when  develoi)ed  to  the 
highest  })oint,  and  dii-ected  to  the  noblest  ends,  were  heredis 
played.  All  those  which  accompany  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment were  absent. 

I  desii*e  at  this  stage  of  oiu'  enquiry  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
in  order  to  retrace  briefly  the  leading  steps  of  the  foregoing 
argument,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  clearest  light  the  con- 
nection which  many  details  and  quobitions  may  have  occa- 
sionally obscui*ed.  Such  a  i*eview  will  show  at  a  single  glance 
in  what  respects  Stoicism  was  a  result  of  the  pre  existent  state 
of  society,  and  in  what  resjx^cts  it  was  an  active  agent,  how 
far  its  influence  was  preparing  the  way  for  Christian  ethics, 
and  how  far  it  wjis  opi)Osed  to  tliem. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  among  the  Romans,  as  among 
other  people,  a  very  clear  and  definite  type  of  moral  excellence 
was  created  befoi'e  men  had  formed  any  clear  intellectual 
notions  of  the  natui-e  and  .«;anctions  of  vii'tue.  Tlie  chaiuctew 
of  men  are  cliiefly  governed  by  theii-  occupations,  and  tht?  re- 
puVjlic  being  organised  altogether  with  a  view  to  military 
success,  it  had  attiiinetl  all  the  virtues  mid  vices  of  a  militar}' 
bociety.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  at  all  times,  but  most 
especially  imder  the  conditions  of  ancitnit  warfaixj,  military  life 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  amiabU',  and  very  favoumble  to 
the   hei-oic  virtues.     The    Ivoinan    had   learnt   to    value  force 
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very  highly.  Being  coiitinnally  engaged  in  inflicting  pain, 
his  natui-al  or  instinctive  humanity  was  veiy  low.  His  moral 
feelings  were  almost  bounded  by  political  limits,  acting  only, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  towards  his  class,  his 
country,  and  its  allies.  Indomitable  pride  was  the  most 
i>rominent  element  of  his  character.  A  victorious  army 
which  is  humble  or  diffident,  or  tolerant  of  insult,  or 
anxious  to  take  the  second  place,  is,  indeed,  almost  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  The  spiiit  of  patriotism,  in  its  relation  to 
foreigners,  like  that  of  political  liberty  in  its  relation  to 
governors,  is  a  spirit  of  constant  and  jealous  self-assertion  ; 
and  although  both  are  very  consonant  with  high  morality  and 
great  self-devotion,  we  rarely  find  that  the  gi*ace  of  genuine 
humility  can  flourish  in  a  society  that  is  intensely  pervaded 
by  theii-  influence.  The  kind  of  excellence  that  found  most 
favour  in  Roman  eyes  was  simple,  forcible,  massive,  but 
coarse-grained.  Subtilty  of  motives,  refinements  of  feelings, 
delicacies  of  susceptibility,  were  rarely  appreciated. 

This  was  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  othej- 
hand,  the  national  character,  being  formed  by  a  profession  in 
which  mercenaiy  considerations  are  less  powerful,  and  splendid 
examples  of  self-devotion  more  frequent,  than  in  any  other, 
had  early  risen  to  a  heroic  level.  Death  being  continually 
confronted,  to  meet  it  with  courage  was  the  chief  test  of 
virtue.  The  habits  of  men  were  unaffected,  frugal,  honoiu-able, 
and  laborious.  A  stern  discipline  pervading  all  ages  and 
classes  of  society,  the  will  was  trained,  to  an  almost  unex- 
ampled degi'ee,  to  repress  the  passions,  to  endure  suffering 
and  opposition,  to  tend  steadily  and  fearlessly  towards  an  un 
popular  end.  A  sense  of  duty  was  very  widely  diffused,  and 
a  deep  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  city  became  the 
parent  of  many  virtues. 

Such  was  the  type  of  excellence  the  Roman  people  had 
attained  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  cultivation  produced 
philosophical    discussions,  and  when   numerous  Greek   pro- 
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fessors,  attraote<l  partly  by  political  events,  an«l  partly  l»y  thft 
patronage  of  Scipio  ^i^railianus,  arrived  at  Koine,  brin^^ng 
with  them  the  tenets  of  the  great  schools  of  Zeno  and  E})icn- 
rus,  and  of  the  many  minor  sects  that  clustered  around  them. 
Epicureanism  being  essentially  opposed  to  the  pre-existing 
type  of  virtue,  though  it  spread  f  oatly,  never  attained  tlie 
|X)sition  of  a  school  of  virtue.  Stoicism,  taught  by  Panaetius 
of  Rhodes,  and  soon  after  by  the  Syrian  Posidonius,  became 
the  true  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  It  furnished  tljo 
principles  of  virtue,  coloured  the  noblest  literature  of  the 
time,  and  guided  all  the  developments  of  moral  enthusiasm. 

The  Stoical  system  of  ethics  was  in  the  highest  sense  a 
system  of  independent  morals.  It  taught  that  our  reason 
reveals  to  us  a  certain  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  desire  to 
conform  to  this  law,  irrespectively  of  all  considerations  of 
reward  or  punishment,  of  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  a  pos- 
sible and  a  sufficient  motive  of  vii*tue.  It  was  also  in  the 
highest  sense  a  system  of  discipline.  It  taught  that  the  will, 
acting  under  the  complete  control  of  the  i-eason,  is  the  sole 
principle  of  virtue,  and  that  all  the  emotional  part  of  our 
being  is  of  the  nature  of  a  disease.  Its  whole  tendency  was 
tlierefore  to  dignify  and  strengthen  the  will,  and  to  degrade 
and  su])press  the  desires.  It  taught,  moreover,  that  man  is 
capa])lo  of  attaining  an  extremely  h'.  \  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the  present  life, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  dignity  and  consistence  of  his  cha- 
racter that  he  should  regard  death  without  dismay,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  hasten  it  if  ho  desii-es. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  system  of  ethics  was  strictly 
consonant  with  the  type  of  character  the  circumstances  of  the 
Koman  people  had  formed.  It  is  also  manifest  that  while 
the  force  of  circumstances  had  in  the  fii*st  instance  secured 
its  ascendancy,  the  energy  of  will  which  it  produced  would 
enable  it  to  olfer  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  tendencies  of 
an   Jiltere<l   condition   of  soriefy.       Tin's   w;is   pro  omiupntlv 

I 
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shown  in  tlie  history  of  Roman  Stoicism.  The  austere 
purity  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  his  school  is  a  fact 
probably  unique  in  history,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the  Empire, 
and  on  the  other,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of  the 
leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  More  than 
once  in  later  periods  did  great  intellectual  brilliancy  coincide 
with  general  depravity,  but  on  none  of  these  occasions  was 
this  moral  phenomenon  reproduced.  In  the  age  of  Leo  X., 
in  the  age  of  the  French  Regency,  or  of  Lewis  XY.,  we  look 
in  vain  for  high  moral  teaching  in  the  centre  of  Italian  or  of 
Parisian  civilisation.  The  true  teachers  of  those  ages  were 
the  reformers,  who  arose  in  obscure  towns  of  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  or  that  diseased  recluse  who,  from  his  solitude 
near  Geneva,  fascinated  Europe  by  the  gleams  of  a  dazzling 
and  almost  peerless  eloquence,  and  by  a  moral  teaching 
which,  though  often  feverish,  paradoxical,  and  unpractical, 
abounded  in  passages  of  transcendent  majesty  and  of  the 
most  entrancing  purity  and  beauty.  But  even  the  best 
moral  teachers  who  rose  in  the  centres  of  the  depraved 
society  felt  the  contagion  of  the  surrounding  vice.  Their 
ideal  was  depressed,  their  austerity  was  relaxed,  they  appealed 
to  sordid  and  worldly  motives,  their  judgments  of  character 
were  waveiing  and  uncertain,  their  whole  teaching  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  But  in  ancient  Rome,  if  the 
teachers  of  virtue  acted  but  feebly  upon  the  surrounding 
corruption,  their  own  tenets  were  at  least  unstained.  The 
splendour  of  the  genius  of  Caesar  never  eclipsed  the  moi-al 
grandeur  of  the  vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic 
vicissitudes  of  civil  war  and  of  political  convulsion,  the 
supreme  authority  of  moral  distinctions  was  never  forgotten. 
The  eloquence  of  Livy  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting 
virtue,  the  eloquence  of  Tacitus  in  branding  vice.  The 
Stoics  never  lowered  their  standard  ])ecause  of  the  depravity 
around  them,  and  if  wo  trace  in  their  teaching  any  reflection 
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of  the  prevaUing  worship  of  enjoyment,  it  is  only  in  tli^ 
[)as8ionate  intensity  with  which  they  dwelt  upon  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  tomb. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  moral  system  to  form  a  bul- 
wark against  vice,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  admitting  those 
extensions  and  refinements  of  moi-al  sympathies  which 
advancing  civilisation  produces,  and  the  inflexibility  of  its 
antagonism  to  evil  by  no  means  implies  its  capacity  of  en- 
larging its  conceptions  of  good.  Dui'ing  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  importation  of  Stoical  tenets  into  Rome 
and  the  ascendancy  of  Christianity,  an  extremely  important 
transformation  of  moral  ideas  had  been  effected  by  political 
changes,  and  it  became  a  question  how  far  the  new  elements 
could  coalesce  with  the  Stoical  ideal,  and  how  far  they  tended 
to  replace  it  by  an  essentially  different  type.  These  changes 
were  twofold,  but  were  very  closely  connected.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  benevolent  or 
amiable,  as  distinguished  from  the  heroic  qualities,  and  of  the 
enlargement  of  moral  sympathies,  which  having  at  fii'st  com- 
prised only  a  class  or  a  nation,  came  at  last,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  artificial  barriers,  to  include  all  classes  and  all 
nations.  The  causes  of  these  changes — which  were  the  most 
important  antecedents  of  the  triumph  of  ChristLanity — are 
very  complicated  and  numerous,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  pos- 
sible to  give  in  a  few  pages  a  sufficiently  clear  outline  of  the 
movement. 

It  originated  in  the  Roman  P]mpire  at  the  time  when 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  civilisations  was  effected 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  general  humanity  of  the 
Greeks  had  always  been  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  refining  influence  of  their  art  and 
literature,  their  ignorance  of  gladiatoiial  games,  and  their 
comparative  freedom  from  the  spiiit  of  conquest,  ha<l  se{)a- 
I'ated  them  widely  from  their  semi-barbarous  conquerors,  and 
had  given  a  peculiar  softness  and   tenderness  to  thch'  ideal 
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cliai-actors.  Pericles,  who,  when  the  friends  -who  bad 
gathered  round  his  death-bed,  imagining  him  to  be  insensible, 
were  recounting  his  splendid  deeds,  told  them  that  they  had 
forgotten  his  best  title  to  fame — that  '  no  Athenian  had  evei 
worn  mourning  on  his  account ; '  Aristides,  praying  the  gods 
that  those  who  had  banished  him  might  never  be  compelled 
by  danger  or  suffering  to  recall  him ;  Phocion,  when  unjustly 
condemned,  exhorting  his  son  never  to  avenge  his  death,  all 
represent  a  type  of  character  of  a  milder  kind  than  that 
which  Roman  influences  produced.  The  plays  of  Euripides 
had  been  to  the  ancient  world  the  first  great  revelation  of 
the  supreme  beauty  of  the  gentler  vii-tues.  Among  the  many 
forms  of  worship  that  flourished  at  Athens,  there  was  an 
altar  which  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and  honoured  beyond 
all  others.  The  suppliants  thronged  around  it,  but  no  image 
of  a  god,  no  symbol  of  dogma  was  there.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Pity,  and  was  venerated  through  all  the  ancient  world  as 
the  first  great  assertion  among  mankind  of  the  supreme 
sanctity  of  Mercy.  ^ 

But  while  the  Greek  spirit  was  from  a  very  early  period 


'  See  the  very  beautiful  lines  of 
Statius : — 

•  Urbe  fuit  media   nulli  concessa 

potentum 
Ara  Deum,  mitis  posuit  dementia 

sedem : 
Et  miseri  fecere  sacram,  sine  sup 

plice  numquam 
Ilia  novo;   nulla  damnavit  vota 

repulsa. 
Auditi    quicunque    rogant,   noc- 

tesque  diesque 
Ire  datum,  et  solis  numen  placare 

querelis. 
Parca    superstitio ;     non    thurea 

flamma,  noc  altus 
Accipitnr  sanguis,  lacbrymis  al- 

taria  sud.iut.  .  . 


Nulla  autem  effigies,  nulli  com 

missa  metallo 
Forma  Dese,  mentes  habitare  et 

pectora  gaudet. 
Semper    habet  trepidos,    semper 

locus  horret  egenis 
Coetibus,  ignotae  tantum  felicibua 
aTad.'—Tkebaid,  xii.  481-496. 

This  altar  vras  very  old,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  Diodorus 
ot  Sicily,  however,  makes  a  Syra- 
cusan  say  that  it  was  brought  from 
Syracuse  (lib.  xiii.  22).  Marcus 
Aurelius  erected  a  temple  to  'Beue- 
ficentia'  on  the  Capitol.  (Xiphilin, 
lib.  Ixxi.  34.) 
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fiLstiiii^usheJ  for  its  humanity,  it  was  at  first  as  fai*  removed 
from  cosmopolitanism  as  that  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known 
that  Phrynichus  was  fined  because  in  his  *  Conquest  of  Mile- 
tus'  he  had  represented  the  triumph  of  barbarians  over 
G  reeks.  •  His  successor,  ^schylus,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
violate  all  di-amatic  probabilities  by  making  the  Persian  king 
and  courtiers  continually  speak  of  themselves  as  barbariaiLS. 
Socrates,  indeed,  had  proclaimed  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
world,^  but  Aristotle  taught  that  Greeks  had  no  more  duties 
to  barbarians  than  to  wild  beasts,  and  another  philosopher 
was  believed  to  have  evinced  an  admost  excessive  range  of 
pympathy  when  he  declared  that  his  affections  extended  be- 
yond his  own  State,  and  included  the  whole  people  of  Greece. 
Bat  the  dissolving  and  disintegrating  philosophical  discussions 
that  soon  followed  the  death  of  Socrates,  strengthened  ])y 
political  events,  tended  powerfully  to  destroy  this  feeling. 
The  ti*aditions  that  attached  Greek  philosophy  to  Egypt,  the 
subsequent  admiration  for  the  schools  of  India  to  which 
P^Trho  and  Anaxarchus  are  said  to  have  resorted,'  the  pro- 
valence  of  Cynicism  and  Epicureanism,  which  agreed  in  incul- 
cating indifference  to  political  life,  the  complete  decomposi- 
tion of  the  popular  national  religions,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  a  narrow  local  feeling  with  gieat  knowledge  and  matured 
civilisation,  were  the  intellectual  causes  of  the  change,  and 
the  movement  of  expansion  received  a  great  political  stimulus 
when  Alexander  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Spartan  and  Athenian 
history  by  the  vision  of  universal  empire,  accorded  to  the 
conquered    mitious   the    privileges   of  the   conquerors,   and 


'  Herodotus,  vi.  21.  -^iis   a   tradition    thut  l'vtha<;ora8 

■■'  Seo   Arrian's    Epictetus,  i.  9.  liad   himsilf  penetra'u.l  to  India, 

The  very  oxistouco   of    the    word  aiul    learut    philosi  phy   from    the 

t^iXaj/fl^wTTiashows  that  tho  idea  was  pyninosophists.    (ApuleiuB,  Florid, 

uot  altogether  unknown.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.) 

'  Diog.  Laort.  Pyrrho.     There 
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created  in  Alexandria  a  great  centre  both  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  of  philosophical  eclecticism.^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek  ideas 
in  Rome  would  be  in  a  two-fold  way  destructive  of  naiTow 
national  feelings.  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  people  who 
were  not  Komans,  and  of  a  people  who  had  already  become 
in  a  great  degree  emancipated  from  local  sentiments.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  Greeks  having  had  for  several  centuries 
a  splendid  litcratui*e,  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  had  none, 
and  when  the  Latin  language  was  still  too  rude  for  literary 
purposes,  the  period  in  which  the  Romans  first  emerged  from 
a  purely  military  condition  into  an  intelligent  civilisation 
would  bring  with  it  an  ascendancy  of  Greek  ideas.  Fabiua 
Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus,  the  earliest  native  Roman  his- 
torians, both  wrote  in  Greek,^  and  although  the  poems  of 
Ennius,  and  the  'Origines'  of  Marcus  Cato,  contributed 
largely  to  improve  and  fix  the  Latin  language,  the  precedent 
was  not  at  once  discontinued.  ^  After  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
the  poKtical  ascendancy  of  the  Romans  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  of  Greece  were  aUke  universal.'*     The  conquered 


'  This  aspect  of  the  career  of 
Alexander  was  noticed  in  a  re- 
markable passage  of  a  treatise 
ascribed  to  Plutarch  {De  Fort 
Alex.).  'Conceiving  he  was  sent 
by  God  to  be  an  umpire  between 
all,  and  to  unite  all  together,  he 
reduced  by  arms  those  whom  he 
could  net  conquer  by  persuasion, 
and  formed  of  a  hundred  diverse 
nations  one  single  universal  body, 
mingling,  as  it  were,  in  one  cup  of 
friendship  the  customs,  marriages, 
and  laws  of  all.  He  desired  that 
all  should  regard  the  whole  world 
as  their  common  country,  .  .  .  that 
every  good  man  should  be  esteemed 
a  Hellene,  every  evil  man  a  bar- 
barian.' See  on  this  subject  the 
third  lecture  of  Mr.  Merivale  (whose 


translation  of  Plutarch  I  have  bor- 
rowed) On  the  Conversion  of  the 
Bo  man  Empire. 

^  They  were  both  born  about 
B.C.  250.  See  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Credi- 
bility/ of  Early  Roman  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  82. 

'  Aulus  Gellius  mentions  the 
indignation  of  Marcus  Cato  against 
a  consul  named  Albinus,  who  had 
written  in  Greek  a  Roman  history, 
and  prefaced  it  by  an  apology  for 
his  faults  of  style,  on  the  ground 
that  ho  was  vn-iting  in  a  foreign 
language.     {Noct  Att.  xi.  8.) 

*  See  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
Greek  influence  upon  Rome,  in 
Mommsen's  Hist,  of  Borne  (Eng. 
trans.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  423-  426. 
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people,  whose  patiiotic  feelings  had  been  greatly  enfeebled  by 
the  influences  I  have  noticed,  acquiesced  readily  in  their  new 
condition,  and  notwithstanding  the  vehement  exertions  of  the 
conservative  party,  Greek  manners,  sentiments,  and  ideas 
soon  penetrated  into  all  classes,  and  moulded  all  the  forms  of 
Roman  life.  The  elder  Cato,  as  an  acute  obsorver  has 
noticed,  desired  all  Greek  philosophers  to  be  expelled  from 
Rome.  The  younger  Cato  made  Greek  philosophei-s  his  most 
intimate  friends.^  Roman  virtue  found  its  highest  expression 
in  Stoicism.  Roman  vice  sheltered  itself  under  the  name  of 
Epicunis.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  and  Polybius  first  sketched  in 
Greek  the  outlines  of  univei-sal  history.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  explored  Roman  antiquities.  Greek  artists  and 
Greek  architects  thronged  the  city;  but  the  first,  under 
Roman  influence,  abandoned  the  ideal  for  the  portrait,  and 
the  second  degraded  the  noble  Corinthian  pillar  into  the  bas- 
tard composite. 2  The  theatre,  which  now  started  into  sudden 
life,  was  borrowed  altogether  from  the  Greeks.  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius  imitated  Euripides ;  Ceecilius,  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Naevius  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  Menander.  Even 
the  lover  in  the  days  of  Lucretius  painted  his  lady's  chai-ms 
in  Greek. 3  Immense  sums  were  given  for  Greek  litei-ary 
slaves,  and  the  attractions  of  the  capital  drew  to  Rome  nearly 
all  that  was  brilliant  in  Athenian  society. 

While  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  intellect  and 
manners  of  Greece  was  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  type,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  mnge  of 


'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  31.  iial,  more  than  a   hundred   years 

'  See  Friedlapiider,    Mmtrs  ro-  later,   was    extremely  anpry  with 

maines  du  r^gne  (TAuguste  a  la  Jin  the  Konian  ladies  for  making  love 

des  Antonins  (French  trans.,  180;')),  in  Greek  {Sat.  vi.  linos  190-19;')). 

tcnie  i.  pp.  G-7.  Friedlaendcr  remarks  that  there  is 

•  See  the  curious  catalogue  of  no  special  torni  in  Latin  for  to  ask 

Greek  love  terms  in  vogue  (Jjucro-  in  marriage  (tomo  i.  p,  \\b\). 

tius,  lib.  iv.  line  1 160,  &c.).    Juvo- 
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Koman  sympathies,  an  equally  powerful  influence  was  break- 
ing down  the  aristocratic  and  class  feeling  which  had  so  long 
raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  nobles  and  the 
plebeians.     Their  long  contentions  had  issued  in  the  civil 
wars,  the  dictatorship  of  JuKus  Cajsar,  and  the  Empire,  and 
these  changes  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  old  lines  of 
demarcation.     Foreign  wars,  which  develop  with  great  inten- 
sity distinctive  national  types,  and  divert  the  public  mind 
from  internal  changes,  are  usually  favourable  to  the  conser- 
vative spirit ;  but  civil  wars  are  essentially  revolutionary,  for 
they  overwhelm  all  class  bankers  and  throw  open  the  highest 
prizes  to  energy  and  genius.     Two  very  remarkable  and  alto- 
gether unprecedented  illustrations  of  this  truth  occurred  at 
Rome.     Yentidius  Bassus,  by  his  military  skill,  and  by  the 
friendship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  afterwards  of  Antony,  rose 
from  the  position  of  mule-driver  to  the  command  of  a  Roman 
army,  and  at  last  to  the  consulate,^  which  was  also  attained, 
about  40  B.C.,  by  the  Spaniard  Cornelius  Balbus.*  Augustus, 
though  the  most  aristocratic  of  emperors,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage celibacy,  permitted  all  citizens  who  were  not  senators 
to  intermarry  with  freedwomen.     The  empire  was  in  several 
distinct  ways  unfavourable  to  class  distinctions.     It  was  for 
the  most  part  essentially  democratic,  winning  its  popularity 
from  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  crushing  the  senate,  which 
had  been  the  common  centre  of  aristocracy  and  of  freedom. 
A  new  despotic  power,  bearing  alike  on  all  classes,  reduced 
them  to  an  equality  of  servitude.     The  emperors  were  them- 
selves in  many  cases  the  mere  creatures  of  revolt,  and  their 
policy  was  governed  by  their  origin.     Theii*  jealousy  struck 

•  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  xv.  4  ;   Veil,  low  positions  to  pcwer  and  dignity; 

Paterculus,  ii,  65.    The  people  were  in  Legendre,   Traite  de  VOpinion^ 

much  scandalised  at  this  eleva^^on,  tome  ii.  pp.  254-255. 
and  made  epigrams  about  it.  There  ^  Dion  CassiuB,  xlviii.  32.   Plin. 

is  a  curious  catalogue  of  men  who  Hist,  Nat.  v.  6 ;  vii.  44. 
atdifferenttimesroseiuRoraefrom 
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down  many  of  the  nobles,  whiJe  others  were  rained  by  the 
public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give,  or  by  the 
luxury  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  political  occupations,  they 
were  impelled,  and  the  relative  importfince  of  all  was  di- 
minished by  the  new  creations.  The  ascendancy  of  wealth 
began  to  pass  into  new  quaiiers.  Delators,  or  political  in- 
formers, encoui*aged  by  the  em])erors,  and  enriched  by  the 
confiscated  properties  of  those  whose  condemnation  they  had 
procured,  rose  to  gi^eat  influence.  From  the  time  of  Caligula, 
for  several  reigns,  the  most  influential  citizens  were  fieedmen, 
who  occupied  the  principal  oflBces  in  the  palace,  and  usually 
obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  the  emperors.  Through 
them  alone  j:>etitions  were  presented.  By  their  instrumental- 
ity the  Imperial  favours  were  distributed.  They  sometimes 
dethroned  the  emperors.  They  retained  their  power  un- 
shaken through  a  succession  of  revolutions.  In  wealth,  in 
power,  in  the  crowd  of  their  coui'tiers,  in  the  splendour  of 
their  palaces  in  life,  and  of  their  tombs  in  death,  they  eclipsed 
all  others,  and  men  whom  the  early  Roman  patricians  would 
have  almost  disdained  to  notice,  saw  the  proudest  struggling 
for  their  favour.* 

Together  with  these  influences  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  may  be  detected.  The  colonial  policy  which  the 
Gracchi  had  advocated  was  carried  out  at  Narbonne,  and 
during  the  latter  days  of  Julius  Cfesar,  to  the  amazement  and 
scandal  of  the  Romans,  Gauls  of  this  province  obtained  scats 
in  the  senate.^  The  immense  extent  of  the  empire  made  it 
necessary  for  numerous  troops  to  remain  dmmg  long  periods 
of  time  in  distant  provinces,  and  the  foreign  habits  that  were 
thus  acquired  began  the  destruction  of  the  exclusive  feelings 
of  the    Roman   army,  which  the  subsequent   enrolment   of 


•  Tho  history  of  tho  iiifluenoo  tomo  i.   pp.  58-93.      Statius   und 

of  freedmen  is  minutely  traced  by  Miirtinl  sang  their  praises. 
Friedlsender,   Maurs  romaines  du  •  See  Tiicit.  Ann.  vi.  23-2i'>. 

'e</ii«  d'Auguste  a  la  Jin  dfs  Anionins, 
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barbariaiis  completed.  The  public  games,  the  immense  iuiury, 
the  concentration  of  power,  wealth,  and  genius,  made  Eome 
the  centre  of  a  vast  and  ceaseless  concourse  of  strangers,  the 
focus  of  all  the  various  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  em- 
pire, and  its  population  soon  became  an  amorphous,  hetero- 
geneous mass,  in  which  all  nations,  customs,  languages,  and 
creeds,  all  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  refinement  and  bar- 
bai'ism,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  intermingled  and  inter- 
acted. Travelling  had  become  more  easy  and  perhaps 
more  frequent  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  period  befoi-e 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  subjection  of  the  whole  civi- 
lised world  to  a  single  rule  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to 
locomotion.  Magnificent  roads,  which  modem  nations  have 
rarely  rivalled  and  never  surpassed,  intersected  the  entii-e 
empire,  and  relays  of  post-horses  enabled  the  voyager  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The  sea,  which,  after  the 
destiiiction  of  the  fleets  of  Carthage,  had  fallen  almost  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  pu-ates,  had  been  cleared  by 
Pompey.  The  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
port  of  Alexandria  were  thronged  with  vessels.  Romans 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  on  political,  militaiy, 
or  commercial  errands,  or  in  search  of  health,  or  knowledge, 
or  pleasure.^  The  entrancing  beauties  of  Como  and  of  Tempe, 
the  luxurious  manners  of  Baise  and  Corinth,  the  schools, 
commerce,  cKmate,  and  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  soft  winters 
of  Sicily,  the  artistic  wonders  and  historic  recollections  of 
Athens  and  the  Nile,  the  great  colonial  interests  of  Gaul, 
attracted  their  thousands,  while  Roman  luxury  needed  the 
products  of  the  remotest  lands,  and  the  demand  for  animals 
for  the  amphitheatre  spread  Roman  enterprise  into  the  wildest 
deserts.  In  the  capital,  the  toleration  accorded  to  different 
creeds  was  such  that  the  city  soon  became  a  miniature  of  the 


'  On  the  Koman  jomneys,  see  the  almost  exhaustive  dissertation 
of  Friediaender.  tome  ii. 
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world.  Almost  every  variety  of  charlatanism  and  of  l^elief 
displayed  itself  unchecked,  and  boasted  its  ti-ain  of  proselytes. 
Foreign  ideas  were  in  every  form  in  the  ascendant.  Greece, 
which  had  presided  over  the  intellectual  development  of 
Kome,  acquired  a  new  influence  under  the  favouring  policy 
of  Hadrian,  and  Greek  became  the  language  of  some  of  the 
later  as  it  had  been  of  the  earliest  writers.  Egyptian  religions 
and  philosophies  excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus  there  were  many  thousands  of  Jewish 
residents  at  Rome,^  and  their  manners  and  creed  spread  widely 
among  the  people.^  The  Carthaginian  Apuleius,^  the  Gauls 
Florus  and  Favorinus,  the  Spaniards  Lucan,  Columella, 
Martial,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian,  had  all  in  their  different  de- 
partments a  high  place  in  Roman  literature  or  philosophy. 

In  the  slave  world  a  corresponding  revolution  was  taking 
place.  The  large  proportion  of  physicians  and  sculptors  who 
were  slaves,  the  appearance  of  three  or  four  distingidshed 
authors  in  the  slave  class,  the  numerous  literary  slaves  im- 
ported from  Greece,  and  the  splendid  examples  of  coui-age, 
endurance,  and  devotion  to  their  masters  furnished  by  slaves 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  during  some  of  the  worst  periods 
of  the  Empire,  were  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  servile 
and  the  free  classes,  and  the  same  tendency  was  more  power- 
fully stimulated  by  the  vast  numbers  and  overwheluiiug  in- 
fluence of  the  freedmen.     The  enormous  scale  and  fre<iuent 


'  Joseph.  {Aiiiiq.  xvii.  11.  §  1)  recepta  sit:  victi  victoribus  leges 

says  above  8.000  Jews  resident  in  doderunt.'      There   are   uumoroua 

Rome  took   part  in  a  petition   to  scattered  allusions  to  tlie  Jews  in 

Caesar.      If  these  were   all    adult  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial. 

males,  the  total  number  of  Jewish  'Tlie Carthaginian influeniowa.s 

residents  must  have  been  extremely  specially    censpicuous     in      early 

large.  Christian  history.    TertuUian  and 

'See  the  famous  fragment  of  Cyprian  (both  Africans)  are  justly 

Seneca  cited  by  St.  Augustin  (De  roj^arded  aa  the  founders  of  Latin 

Civ.  Dei,  \\.  \1):  '  Usque  eo  scde-  theology.      (8ee    Mdmun's    Laiin 

ratissimsje  gentis   consuetudo  con-  C'/iristianiti/  Ce<l.  18G7),  vol.  i.  pp. 

valuit,  ut  per  omnes  Jam   terras  30-3G.) 
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fluctuations  of  the  great  Roman  establishments,  and  the  innu- 
merable captives  reduced  to  slavery  after  every  war,  rendered 
manumission  both  frequent  and  easy,  and  it  was  soon  re- 
garded as  a  normal  result  of  faithful  service.  Many  slaves 
bou<yht  their  freedom  out  of  the  savings  which  their  masters 
always  permitted  them  to  make.  Others  paid  for  it  by  their 
labour  after  their  emancipation.  Some  masters  emancipated 
their  slaves  in  order  to  obtain  their  part  in  the  distribution 
of  corn,  others  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  their  own  crimes 
by  the  torture  of  their  slaves,  others  through  vanity,  being 
desirous  of  having  their  funerals  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
frcedmen,  very  many  simply  as  a  reward  for  long  service.* 
The  freedman  was  still  under  what  was  termed  the  patronage 
of  his  former  master ;  he  was  bound  to  him  by  what  in  a 
later  age  would  have  been  called  a  feudal  tie,  and  the  political 
and  social  importance  of  a  noble  depended  in  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  multitude  of  his  clients.  The  children  of 
the  emancipated  slave  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patron, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  third  generation  that  all  disqualifica- 
tions and  restraints  were  abrogated.  In  consequence  of  this 
system,  manumission  was  often  the  interest  of  the  master. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  he  enfranchised  individual  slaves. 
On  his  death-bed  or  by  his  will  he  constantly  emancipated 
multitudes.  Emancipation  by  testament  acquired  such  dimen- 
sions, that  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  power  ; 
and  he  made  several  limitations,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  that  no  one  should  emancipate  by  his  will  more  than  one 
hundred  of  his  slaves.'^  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  slaves 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress,  but  the  proposition 
was  abandoned  because  their  number  was  so  great  that  to 


•  Milo  had  emancipated  some  ment  are  given  oy  Dion.  Halicarn. 

slaves  to  prevent  them  from  being  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  ^ 
tortured  as  witnesses.     (Cic.   Pro  "^  This  subject  is  fully  treated 

Milo.)      This  was   made    illegal,  hy  '^  allon,  Hist  deVEsclavaffeda7i8 

The  other  reasons  for  enfranchise-  V Antiquite, 
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repeal  to  them  their  strength  would  be  to  place  the  city  at 
their  mercy. •  Even  among  those  who  were  not  slaves,  the 
element  that  was  clerivficl  from  slavery  soon  preponderated. 
The  majority  of  the  freo  T>opulation  had  probably  either  them- 
selves been  slaves,  or  were  descended  from  slaves,  and  men 
with  this  tainted  lineage  penetrated  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
State. ^  *  There  was,'  as  has  been  well  said,  *  a  circulation  of 
men  from  all  the  universe.  Home  received  them  slaves,  and 
sent  them  back  Romans.' ' 

It  is  manifest  how  profound  a  change  had  taken  place 
Rince  the  Republican  days,  when  the  highest  dignities  were 
long  monopolised  by  a  single  class,  when  the  censors  re- 
pressed with  a  stiingent  severity  every  form  or  exhibition  of 
iuxuiy,  when  the  rhetoricians  were  banished  from  the  city, 
lest  the  faintest  tinge  of  foreign  manners  should  impair  the 
stem  simplicity  of  the  people,  and  when  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  capital  to  Veii,  after  a  gi*eat  disaster,  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impious  to  worship  the  Roman 
deities  anywhere  but  on  the  Capitol,  or  for  the  Flamens  and 
the  Vestals  to  emigrate  beyond  the  walls.** 

The  gi*eater  number  of  these  tendencies  to  universal  fusion 
or  equality  were  blind  forces  resulting  from  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  from  any  human  forethought,  or  were 
agencies  that  were  put  in  motion  for  a  different  object.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  a  definite  theory  of 
policy  had  a  considei*able  part  in  accelerating  the  movement. 
The  policy  of  the  Republic  may  be  broadly  described  as  a 
policy  of  conquest,  and  that  of  the  Empire  as  a  policy  of  pre- 
servation. The  Romans  having  acquired  a  vast  dominion, 
were  met  by  the  great  problem  which  every  first-class  power 
is  called  upon  to  solve — by  what  means  many  communities, 


'  Senec.  Dc  Clemen,  i.  24.  •  Montesquieu,    Decadence    des 

Seo,  on   tho  proniinonco  tind  Romai7is,  ch.  xiii. 

theinwleuceof  the fretnlmou,  Tacit.  *  .See  tlie  very  curious  speech 

Anual.  iii.  2G-27.  attributed  to  CaniilluB  {L\r\',  v.  52) 
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with  diflerent  languages,  customs,  characters,  and  traditions^ 
can  be  retained  peaceably  under  a  single  ruler.  In  moderD 
times,  this  diflBculty  has  been  most  successfully  met  by  local 
legislatures,  which,  if  they  supply  a  'line  of  cleavage,'  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  may  form,  have 
on  the  other  hand  the  priceless  advantage  of  giving  the  an- 
nexed people  a  lai'ge  measiu-e  of  self-government,  a  centime 
and  safety-valve  of  local  public  opinion,  a  sphere  for  local 
ambitions,  and  a  hiei-archy  of  institutions  adapted  to  the  dis- 
tinctive national  type.  Under  no  other  conditions  can  a 
complex  empire  be  earned  on  with  so  little  strain,  or  effort, 
or  humiliation,  or  its  inevitable  final  dissolution  be  effected 
with  so  little  danger  or  convulsion.  But  local  legislatures, 
which  are  the  especial  glory  of  English  statesmanship,  belong 
exclusively  to  modem  civilisation.  The  Roman  method  of 
conciliation  was,  fii'st  of  all,  the  most  ample  toleration  of  the 
customs,  religion,  and  municipal  freedom  of  the  conquered, 
and  then  theii*  gradual  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the 
conqueror.  By  confiding  to  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the  oflSces 
of  State,  and  especially  by  according  to  them  the  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  which  had  been  for  centuries  jealously 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
only  conceded  to  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  emperors 
sought  to  attach  them  to  their  throne.  The  process  was  very 
gradual,  but  the  whole  movement  of  political  emancipation 
attained  its  completion  when  the  Imperial  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniard  Trajan,  and  by  Pertinax,  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  and  when  an  edict  of  Caracalla  extended  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empu*e. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  Pansetius  and  Constantine 
exhibited  an  irresistible  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism.  The 
convergence,  when  we  consider  the  number,  force,  and  har- 
mony of  the  influences  that  composed  it,  is  indeed  imexampled 
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in  history.  The  movement  extended  through  all  the  fields  of 
religious,  philosophical,  political,  industrial,  military,  and  do- 
mestic life.  The  character  of  the  people  was  completely  trans- 
formed, the  landmarks  of  all  its  institutions  were  removed, 
the  whole  principle  of  its  orgardsation  was  reversed.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  events  govern  character,  destroying  old  habits  and 
associations,  and  thus  altering  that  national  type  of  excellence 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  expression  or  net  moi*al  insult 
of  the  national  institutions  and  circumstances.  The  effect  of 
the  movement  was,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects  evil,  and  some 
of  the  best  men,  such  as  the  elder  Cato  and  Tacitus,  opposed 
it,  as  leading  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  empire ;  but  if  it 
increased  vice,  it  also  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  virtue.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  conception  of  excellence,  formed  in  a 
society  where  everything  conspired  to  deepen  class  divisions 
and  national  jealousies  and  antipathies,  should  be  retained 
imaltered  in  a  period  of  universal  intercourse  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  moral  expression  of  the  first  period  is  obviously 
to  be  found  in  the  narrower  militaiy  and  patriotic  virtues ; 
that  of  the  second  period  in  enlarged  philanthropy  and 
sympathy. 

The  Stoical  philosophy  was  admirably  fitted  to  preside  over 
this  extension  of  sympathies.  Although  it  proved  itself  in 
every  age  the  chief  school  of  patriots,  it  recognised  also,  from 
the  very  firet,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  fra- 
ternity of  mankind  The  Stoic  taught  that  virtue  alone  is  a 
good,  and  that  all  other  things  are  indifferent ;  and  from  this 
position  he  inferred  that  birth,  rank,  country,  or  wealth  are 
the  mere  accidents  of  life,  and  that  virtue  alone  makes  one 
man  superior  to  another.  lie  taught  also  that  the  Deity  is 
an  all-pervading  Spirit,  animating  the  universe,  and  i-evcalod 
with  especial  cleai-ness  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  he  concluded 
that  all  men  are  fellow-members  of  a  single  body,  united  by 
participation  in  the  same  Divine  Spirit.    These  two  dochiues 
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formed  part  of  the  veiy  first  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  but  it  was 
the  special  glory  of  the  E£)man  teachers,  and  an  obvious  result 
of  the  condition  of  afiaii-s  I  have  described,  to  have  brought 
them  into  full  relief.  One  of  the  most  emphatic  as  well  as 
one  of  the  earliest  extant  assertions  of  the  duty  of  *  charity  to 
the  human  race,' '  occui'S  in  the  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  duties, 
which  was  avowedly  based  upon  Stoicism.  Writing  at  a 
period  when  the  movement  of  amalgamation  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  rapidly  proceeding,'  and  adopting  almost  without 
restriction  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  Cicero  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  as  distinctly  as  it  was  after- 
wards maintained  by  the  Christian  Church.  *This  whole 
world,'  he  tells  us,  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  city  of 
gods  and  men.''  '  Men  were  bom  for  the  sake  of  men,  that 
each  should  assist  the  others.'^  '  Nature  ordains  that  a  man 
should  wish  the  good  of  every  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  for 
this  very  reason,  that  he  is  a  man.'  *  *  To  reduce  man  to  the 
duties  of  his  own  city  and  to  disengage  him  from  duties  to 
the  members  of  other  cities,  is  to  break  the  luiiversal  society 
of  the  human  race.'®  *  Nature  has  inclined  us  to  love  men, 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  law.'^  The  same  principles 
were  reitei'ated  with  increasing  emphasis  by  the  later  Stoics. 
Adopting  the  well-known  line  which  Terence  had  translated 
from  Menander,  tlicy  maintained  that  man  should  deem 
nothing  human  foreign  to  his  interest.  Lucan  expatiated 
with  all  the  fei-vour  of  a  Chi'istian  poet  upon  the  time  when 
'  the  human  race  will  cast  aside  its  weapons,  and  when  all 
nations  will   learn  to  love.'®      *  The  whole  universe,'  said 


* '  Cantas  generis  humani.' — Be  "  De  Offic.  iii,  6. 

Finih.    So,  too,  he  speaks  {De  Leg.  '  De  Legib.  i.  15. 
i.  23)  of  every  good  man  as  '  civis 

lotius  mundi.'  •  •  Tunc  genus  humanum  positis 

'  He  speaks  of  Rome  as  '  civitas  sibi  consulat  armis, 

ex  nationum  conrentu  constituta.*  Inquevicemgensomnisamet.' 

=*  De  Legib.  i.  7.      ■•  De  Offic.  — Pkarsalia,  ri. 

» Ibid.  iii.  6. 
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Seneca,  *  which  you  see  around  you,  comprisiug  all  things, 
both  diviue  aud  human,  is  one.  We  ai*e  members  of  one 
great  body.  Nature  has  made  us  relatives  when  it  begat  us 
from  the  same  mateiials  and  for  the  same  dastinies.  She 
planted  in  us  a  mutual  love,  and  fitted  us  for  a  social  life.' ' 
*  What  is  a  Koman  knight,  or  freedman,  or  slave  1  These  arc 
but  names  springing  from  ambition  or  from  injuiy.'^  *1 
know  that  my  country  is  the  world,  and  my  guardians  ai-e 
the  gods.'  ^  '  You  are  a  citizen,'  said  Epictetus,  '  and  a  part 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  a  citizen  is  in  nothing  to  con- 
sider his  own  interest  distinct  from  that  of  othei*s,  as  the 
hand  or  foot,  if  they  possessed  reason  and  undei-stood  the  law 
of  natiu'e,  would  do  and  wish  nothing  that  had  not  some  i*ela- 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body. '  '*  *  An  Antonine,*  said  Marcus 
A'-ii'elius,  '  my  country  ia  Rome  ;  as  a  man,  it  is  the  world.'* 

So  far  Stoicism  appears  fully  equal  to  the  moral  require- 
ments of  the  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recognise  more 
cordially  or  to  enforce  more  beautifully  that  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  for  which  the  cii-cumstances  of  the  Roman 
Empire  had  made  men  ripe.  Plato  had  said  that  no  one  is 
bom  for  himself  alone,  but  that  he  owes  himself  in  jwirt  to 
his  country,  in  pai-t  to  his  parents,  and  in  part  to  his  fiiends. 
The  Roman  Stoics,  taking  a  wider  survey,  declared  that  man 
is  born  not  for  himself  but  for  the  whole  world.''  And  their 
doctrine  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  piinciples 
of  their  school. 

But  while  Stoicism  was  quite  capable  of  representing  the 
widening  movement,  it  was  not  equally  capable  of  represent- 
ing the  softening  movement  of  civilisation.  Its  condemnation 


'  Ep.  xcv.  Sectii    fuit,  eervaro    modum, 

'  £^.  xxxi.  finemquo  tenere, 

*  Ve  Vita  licata,  xx.  Naturanique  sequi,  patxiaeque 

*  Arrian,  ii.  JO.  impondcro  vitam, 

'  vi.  44.  Nee  sibi  Bed  toti  genitum  so 

credere  mundo.' 

*  '  ilu^  duri  imuiotu  (Jatonis  Lucau,  P/^ar*.  ii.  380-o83. 
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of  the  affections,  and  its  stem,  tense  ideal,  admirably  fitted 
for  the  struggles  of  a  simple  military  age,  were  unsuited  for 
the  mild  manners  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  A  class  of  writers  began  to  aiise  who,  like  the 
Stoics,  believed  lartue,  rather  than  enjoyment,  to  be  the 
supreme  good,  and  who  acknowledged  that  virtue  consisted 
solely  of  the  control  which  the  enlightened  will  exercises 
over  the  desires,  but  who  at  the  same  time  gave  free  scope  to 
the  benevolent  affections  and  a  more  religious  and  mystical 
tone  to  the  whole  scheme  of  morals.  Professing  various 
speculative  doctrines,  and  calling  themselves  by  many  names 
— eclectics,  peripatetics,  or  Platonists — they  agreed  in  form- 
ing or  representing  a  moral  character,  less  strong,  less  sublime, 
less  capable  of  endurance  and  heroism,  less  conspicuous  for 
energy  of  will,  than  that  of  the  Stoics,  but  far  more  tender 
and  attractive.  The  virtues  of  force  began  to  recede,  and  the 
gentler  virtues  to  advance,  in  the  moral  type.  Insensibility 
to  suffering  was  no  longer  professed ;  indomitable  strength 
was  no  longer  idolised,  and  it  was  felt  that  weakness  and 
sorrow  have  their  own  appropriate  virtues.^  The  works  of 
these  writers  are  full  of  delicate  touches  which  nothing  but 
strong  and  lively  feelings  could  have  suggested.  "We  find  this 
in  the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  on  the  death  of  his  slaves,^ 
in  the  frequent  protests  against  the  ostentation  of  indifference 
with  which  the  Stoics  regarded  the  loss  of  theii'  friends,  in 
many  instances  of  simple,  artless  pathos,  which  strike  the 
^nest  chords  of  our  nature.  "When  Plutarch,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  was  writing  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  wife, 


'  There  is  a  passage  on  this  aut  libido  solicitat  ?  Non  amoribus 

huuject  In   one   of  the  letters   of  serrit,    non    appetit    honores .  .  . 

Pliny,  which  I  think  extremely  re-  tunc   deos,  tunc  hominem  esse  69 

markable,  and  to  which  I  can  recall  raeminit.' — Plin.  Ep.  vii.  26. 
no  pagan  parallel  : — '  Nuper  me  ^  j^.  riii.  16.  He  says:  'Homi- 

cujusdam  amici  languor  admonuit,  nis  est  enim  affici  dolore,  sentire, 

optimos  esse  nos  dum  infirmi  sumus.  resistere  tamen,  et  solatia  admittere, 

Qu/em  enim  infirmum  aut  avacitia  non  solatiis  non  egere.' 
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we  fiaJ  hiui  turning  away  from  all  the  commonplaces  of  the 
Stoics  as  the  recollection  of  one  Rimple  trait  of  hLs  little  child 
rushed  upon  his  mind  : — *  She  desired  her  nui-se  to  press 
even  her  dolls  to  the  breast.  She  was  so  loving  that  she 
wished  everything  that  gave  her  pleasiu-e  to  share  in  the  best 
of  what  she  had.' 

Plutarch,  whose  fame  as  a  biographer  has,  I  think,  unduly 
eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  moralist,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  his  moral  writings  may 
be  profitably  compared  with  those  of  Seneca,  the  most  ample 
exponent  of  the  sterner  school.  Seneca  is  not  unfrequently 
self-conscious,  theatrical,  and  ovei-strained.  His  precepts 
have  something  of  the  affected  ring  of  a  popular  preacher.  The 
imperfect  fusion  of  his  short  sentences  gives  his  style  a  dis- 
jointed and,  so  to  speak,  granulated  character,  which  the 
Emperor  Caligula  happily  expressed  when  he  compared  it  to 
Band  without  cement;  yet  he  often  rises  to  a  majesty  of 
eloquence,  a  grandeur  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that 
few  moralists  have  ever  rivalled.  Plutai-ch,  though  far  less 
sublime,  is  more  sustained,  equable,  and  uniformly  pleasing. 
The  Montaigne  of  antiquity,  his  genius  coruscates  playfully 
and  gracefully  around  his  subject ;  he  delights  in  illustrations 
which  are  often  singularly  vivid  and  oiiginal,  but  which,  by 
their  excessive  multiplication,  appear  sometimes  rather  the 
texture  than  the  ornament  of  his  discoui-se.  A  gentle,  tender 
spiiit,  and  a  judgment  equally  free  from  paradox,  exaggem- 
tion,  and  excessive  subtilty,  are  the  characteristics  of  all  he 
wi'ote.  Plutarch  excels  most  in  collecting  motives  of  con- 
solation ;  Seneca  in  forming  characters  that  need  no  conso- 
lation. There  is  something  of  the  woman  in  Plutarch  ; 
Seneca  is  all  a  man.  The  writings  of  the  first  resemble  the 
strains  of  the  flute,  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  the 
power  of  calming  the  passions  and  charming  away  the  clomla 
of  sorrow,  and  di-awing  men  by  a  gentle  suasion  into  the  jMiths 
of  virtue ;  the  writings  of  the  other  are  like  the  trumpet-blast, 
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which  kindles  the  soul  with  an  heroic  courage.  The  first  is 
most  fitted  to  console  a  mother  sorrowing  over  her  dead 
child,  the  second  to  nerve  a  brave  man,  without  flinching 
and  without  illusion,  to  gi^pple  with  an  inevitable  fate. 

The  elaborate  letters  which  Seneca  has  left  us  on  distinc- 
tive tenets  of  the  Stoical  school,  such  as  the  equality  of  vices 
or  the  evil  of  the  affections,  have  now  little  more  than  an 
historic  interest ;  but  the  general  tone  of  his  writings  gives 
them  a  permanent  importance,  for  they  reflect  and  foster  a 
certain  t^pe  of  excellence  which,  since  the  extinction  of 
Stoicism,  has  had  no  adequate  expression  in  literature.  The 
prevailing  moral  tone  of  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
formed  mainly  on  the  prominence  of  the  amiable  virtues,  has 
been  eclipsed  or  transcended  by  the  Christian  writers,  but 
his  definite  contributions  to  philosophy  and  morals  are  mora 
impoi*tant  than  those  of  Seneca.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the 
best  works  on  superstition,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
works  on  Providence,  we  possess.  He  was  probably  the 
first  writer  who  advocated  very  strongly  humanity  to  animals 
on  the  broad  ground  of  universal  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and  he  was 
also  remarkable,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  for  his  high 
sense  of  female  excellence  and  of  the  sanctity  of  female  love. 

The  Romans  had  at  all  times  cared  more  for  the  practical 
tendency  of  a  system  of  philosophy  than  for  its  logical  or 
speculative  consistency.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Stoi- 
cism, in  theii-  eyes,  had  been  that  its  main  object  was  not  to 
build  a  system  of  opruion,  but  to  propose  a  pattern  of  life,' 
and  Stoicism  itself  was  only  adapted  to  the  Eoman  character 
after  it  had  been  simplified  by  Pansetius.*  Although  the 
system  could  never  free  itself  altogether  from  that  hardness 
which  rendered  it  so  unsuited  for  an  advanced  civilisation,  it 

'  This  characteristic  of  Stoicism  good  revie"w  of  the  principles  of  the 

is  "well  noticed  in  Grant's  Aristotle,  Stoics, 
rol.  i.  p.  264.    The  first  volume  of  ^  C'le.  De  Finib.lih.ij. 

*ihis  work  contains  an  extremely 
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was  profoundly  modified  by  the  later  Stoics,  who  rarely 
scrupled  to  temper  it  by  the  admixture  of  new  doctrines. 
Seneca  himself  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  Stoic.  If 
Epictetus  was  more  nearly  so,  thL*?  was  probably  because  the 
extreme  hardship  he  underwent  made  him  dwell  more  than 
his  contemporai-ies  upon  the  importance  of  fortitude  and 
endiu-ance.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  most  vanous  schools,  and  his  Stoicism  was  much 
tinctured  by  the  milder  and  more  religious  spint  of  Pla- 
tonism.  The  Stoics,  like  all  other  men,  felt  the  moi-al  current 
of  the  time,  though  they  yielded  to  it  less  readily  than  some 
others.  In  Thrasea,  who  occupied  in  his  age  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Cato  in  an  earlier  period,  we  find  little 
or  nothing  of  the  asperity  and  hardness  of  his  great  prototyj)e. 
In  the  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  if  we  find  the  same 
elements  as  in  those  of  their  predecessors,  these  elemeDts  are 
at  least  combined  in  different  proportions. 

In  the  first  place,  Stoicism  became  more  essentially  re- 
ligious. The  Stoical  character,  like  all  others  of  a  high  order, 
liad  always  been  reverential ;  but  its  reverence  differed  widely 
from  that  of  Christians.  It  was  concenti-ated  much  less 
upon  the  Deity  than  upon  virtue,  and  especially  upon 
virtue  as  exliibited  in  great  men.  When  Lucan,  extolling 
his  hero,  boastod  that  *  the  gods  favoured  the  conquering 
cause,  but  Cato  the  conquered,'  or  when  Seneca  de8cril)ed 
*  the  fortune  of  Sulla '  as  *  the  crime  of  the  gods,'  these  sen- 
tences, which  sound  to  modeni  ears  gi'ossly  blasphemous, 
appear  to  have  excited  no  murmur.  We  have  already  seen 
the  audacious  language  with  which  the  sago  claimed  an 
equality  with  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverence 
for  virtue  apart  from  all  conditions  of  success,  and  especially 
for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cato,  who  through  a  strong  moral 
conviction  struggled  bravely,  though  unsuccesafully,  against 
force,  genius,  or  circumstances,  was  perhaps  more  steady  and 
more  passionate  than  in  any  later  age.     The  duty  of  absolute 
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Biibmission  to  Providence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  waa  con- 
tinually inculcated,  and  the  pantheistic  notion  of  all  virtue 
being  a  part  or  emanation  of  the  Deity  was  often  asserted, 
but  man  was  still  the  centi-e  of  the  Stoic's  scheme,  the  ideal 
to  which  his  reverence  and  devotion  aspired.  In  later 
Stoicism  this  point  of  view  was  gradually  changed.  Without 
any  formal  abandonment  of  their  pantheistic  conceptions,  the 
language  of  philosophers  recognised  with  much  greater  clear- 
ness a  distinct  and  personal  Divinity.  Every  page  of  Epic- 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is  impregnated  with  the  deepest 
religious  feeling.  *  The  fii-st  thing  to  learn,'  said  the  former, 
*  is  that  there  is  a  God,  that  His  knowledge  pervades  the 
whole  universe,  and  that  it  extends  not  only  to  our  acts  bat 
to  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  .  .  .  He  who  seeks  to  please 
the  gods  must  labour  as  far  as  lies  in  him  to  resemble  them. 
He  must  be  faithful  as  God  is  faithful,  free  as  He  is  free, 
beneficent  as  He  is  beneficent,  magnanimous  as  He  is  magna- 
nimous.'' *To  have  God  for  our  maker  and  father  and 
guardian,  should  not  that  emancipate  us  from  all  sadness  and 
from  all  fearV^  *When  you  have  shut  your  door  and 
darkened  your  room,  say  not  to  yourself  you  are  alone.  God 
is  in  your  room,  and  your  attendant  genius  likewise.  Think 
not  that  they  need  the  light  to  see  what  you  do.*  What  can 
I,  an  old  man  and  a  cripple,  do  but  praise  God  ]  If  I  were 
a  nightingale,  I  would  discharge  the  office  of  a  nightingale ; 
if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan.  But  I  am  a  reasonable  being ; 
my  mission  is  to  praise  God,  and  I  fulfil  it ;  nor  shall  I  ever, 
as  far  as  lies  in  me,  shrink  from  my  task,  and  I  exhort  you 
to  join  in  the  same  song  of  praise.'^ 

The  same  religious  character  is  exhibited,  if  possible, 
in  a  still  gi-eater  degree  in  the  *  Meditations '  of  Marcus 
zVurelius ;  but  in  one  respect  the  ethics  of  the  emperor  differ 


•  Arrian,  Epict.  ii.  U.  •  Ibid.  i.  14. 

«  Ibid.  i.  9,  *  Ibid.  i.  16. 
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widely  from  those  of  the  slave.  In  Epictetus  we  invariably 
find  the  strongest  sense  of  the  majesty  of  man.  As  the  child 
of  the  Deity,  as  a  being  capable  of  attaining  the  most  exalted 
virtue,  he  magnified  him  to  the  highest  point,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  the  very  passage  in  which  he  exhorted  hifl 
disciples  to  bewai-e  of  haughtiness.  The  Jupiter  Olympus  of 
Phidias,  he  reminds  them,  exhibits  no  arrogance,  but  the 
unclouded  serenity  of  perfect  confidence  and  strength.* 
Marcus  Aureliua,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  rather  on  the 
weakness  than  on  the  force  of  man,  and  his  meditations 
breathe  a  spirit,  if  not  of  Christian  humility,  at  least  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  touching  modesty.  He  was  not,  it  is  true, 
like  some  later  saints,  who  habitually  apply  to  themselves 
language  of  reprobation  which  would  be  exaggerated  if  applied 
to  the  murderer  or  the  adulterer.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
recognising  human  virtue  as  a  reality,  and  thanking  Pro- 
vidence for  the  degi'ee  in  which  he  had  attained  it,  but  he 
continually  reviewed  with  an  unsparing  severity  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  character,  he  accepted  and  even  solicited  reproofs 
from  every  teacher  of  vii-tue,  he  made  it  his  aim,  in  a  position 
of  supreme  power,  to  check  every  emotion  of  arrogance  and 
piide,  and  he  set  before  him  an  ideal  of  excellence  which 
awed  and  subdued  his  mind. 

Another  very  remarkable  featui*e  of  later  Stoicism  was  its 
increasingly  introspective  character.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Cato  and  Cicero,  virtue  was  displayed  almost  exclusively  in 
action.  In  the  later  Stoics,  self-examination  and  parity  of 
thought  were  continually  inculcated.  There  arc  some  wri- 
ters who,  with  an  obstinacy  which  it  is  more  ea.sy  to  explain 
than  to  excuse,  persist,  in  defiance  of  the  very  clearest 
evidence  to  the  conti-ary,  in  representing  these  vii-tues  a.s 
exclusively  Christian,  and  in  maintaining,  without  a  shadow 
nf  proof,  that  the  place  they  undeniably  occupy  in  the  later 

'  Axriau,  ii.  8. 
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Roman  moialLsts  was  due  to  the  dii-ect  or  indiiect  influence 
of  the  new  faith.  The  plain  fact  is  that  they  were  fully 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  both  Plato  and  Zeno  even  exhorted 
men  to  study  theii*  dreams,  on  the  ground  that  these  often 
reveal  the  latent  tendencies  of  the  disposition.*  Pythagoras 
urged  his  disciples  daily  to  examine  themselves  when  they 
retii-ed  to  rest,'-^  and  this  practice  soon  became  a  recognised 
part  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline.^  It  was  introduced  into 
Pome  with  the  school  before  the  close  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Cicero^  and  Horace. **  Sextius,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Seneca,  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  chiefly  before  the  Christian  era^ 
was  accustomed  daily  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  self- 
examination  ;  and  Seneca,  who  at  first  inclined  much  to  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,^  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  from 
Sextius  he  leanit  the  practice.'^  The  increasing  prominence 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  which  accompanied  the 
invasion  of  Oriental  creeds,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
empii-e,  by  closing  the  avenues  of  political  life,  to  divert  the 
attention  from  action  to  emotion,  and  also  the  increased 
latitude  allowed  to  the  play  of  the  sympathies  or  afiectiona 
by  the  later  Stoics,  brought  this  emotional  part  of  virtue  into 
great  prominence.  The  letters  of  Seneca  are  a  kind  of  moral 
medicine  applied  for  the  most  part  to  the  cure  of  diflferent 

>  Plutarch,  De  Frofect.  in  Virt.  «  He  even  gave  up,  for  a  time, 

This    precept    was     enforced     by  eating  meat,  in  obedience   to  the 

Bishop   Sanderson  in   one  of  his  Pythagorean  principles.  (^;j.  cviii.) 

isermons.     (Southey's  Commonplace  Seneca   had   two   masters   of  this 

Book,  vol.  i.  p.  92.)  school,   Sextius   and   Sotion.     He 

2  Diog.  Laert.     Pythagoras.  was  at  this  time  not  more   than 

'  Thus  Cicero  makes  Cato  say :  seventeen  years  old.     (See  Auber- 

•  Pythagoreorumque     more,    exer-  tin,  Etude  critique  sur  les  Rapports 

cendae  memorise  gratia,  quid  quoque  supposes  entre  Senique  et  St.  Paul, 

die    dixerim,    audiverim,    egerim,  p.  156.) 

commemoro  vesperi.'— De   Se?iect.  '  See  his  very  beautiful  descrip- 

ji.  tion    of    the    self-examination    of 

« Ibid.  Sextius  and  of  himself.     {De  Ira, 

*  Sermon,  i.  4,  iii.  36.) 
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infirmities  of  character.  Plubuvli,  in  a  hoantifiil  treatise  on 
*The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress/  treated  the  culture  of  the 
feelings  with  delicate  skill.  The  duty  of  serving  the  Divinity 
with  a  pure  mind  rather  than  by  formal  rites  became  a 
commonplace  of  literature,  and  self-examination  one  of  the 
most  recognised  of  duties.  Epictetus  urged  men  so  to  purify 
their  imaginations,  that  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman 
they  should  not  even  mentally  exclaim,  *  Happy  her  hus- 
band ! '  *  The  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  above  all, 
are  throughout  an  exercise  of  self-examination,  and  the  duty 
of  watching  over  the  thoughts  is  continually  inculcated. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Plutarch  that  Stoicism,  which  some- 
times exercised  a  prejudicial  and  hardening  influence  upon 
chai'acters  that  were  by  nature  stern  and  unbending,  proved 
peculiarly  useful  as  a  cordial  to  those  which  were  naturally 
gentle  and  yielding.  Of  this  truth  we  can  have  no  better 
illustration  than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  and  most  perfect  representative 
of  Roman  Stoicism.  A  simple,  childlike,  and  eminently 
affectionate  disposition,  with  little  sti-ength  of  intellect  or 
perhaps  originally  of  will,  much  more  inclined  to  meditation, 
speculation,  solitude,  or  friendship,  than  to  active  and  puljlic 
life,  with  a  profound  aversion  to  the  pom])  of  royalty  and 
with  a  rather  strong  natural  leaning  to  pedantry,  lie  had 
embi-aced  the  fortifying  philosophy  of  Zeno  in  its  best  form, 
and  that  philosophy  made  him  perhaps  as  nearly  a  ]iei-fectly 
virtuous  man  as  has  ever  appeared  upon  our  world.  Tried 
by  the  chequered  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  ])resi- 
ding  over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corruj)t,  and  ov(t  a 
city  that  was  notorious  for  its  license,  the  jxirftKition  of  liis 
chai-acter  awed  even  calumny  to  silence,  and  the  sj)ontaueou3 
sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  him  rather  a  god  than  a 
man.^      Very   few  men  have  over  lived  concerning  whose 

'  Arrian,  ii.  18.     Compare  tho  '  'Qucxl  de  Romulo  eegre  crndi- 

Afanua/ of  Epictetus,  xxxiv.  aim    est,    omues     pari     coDsennu 
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inner  life  we  can  speak  so  confidently.  His  '  Meditations/ 
wliieli  fonn  one  of  the  most  impressive,  form  also  one  of  the 
truest  books  in  the  whole  range  of  religious  literature.  They 
consist  of  rude  fragmentary  notes  without  literary  skill  or 
aiTangement,  written  for  the  most  part  in  hasty,  broken,  and 
sometimes  almost  unintelligible  sentences  amid  the  turmoil 
of  a  camp,^  and  recording,  in  accents  of  the  most  penetrating 
sincerity,  the  struggles,  doubts,  and  aims  of  a  soul  of  which, 
to  employ  one  of  his  own  images,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it 
possessed  the  purity  of  a  star,  which  needs  no  veil  to  hide  its 
nakedness.  The  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  he  set  before  him  as  models  such  men  as  Thrasea  and 
Helvidius,  as  Cato  and  Binitus,  and  he  made  it  his  aim  to 
realise  the  conception  of  a  free  State  in  which  all  citizens  are 
equal,  and  of  a  royalty  which  makes  it  its  first  duty  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens.^  His  life  was  passed  in  unremittiag 
activity.  For  nearly  twelve  years  he  was  absent  with  armies 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  although  his  poli- 
tical capacity  has  been  much  and  perhaps  justly  questioned, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  great  position.  Yet  few  men  have 
ever  carried  farther  the  virtue  of  little  things,  the  delicate 
moral  tact  and  the  minute  scruples  which,  though  often 
exhibited  by  women  and  by  secluded  religionists,  very  rai'ely 
survive  much  contact  with  active  life.  The  solicitude  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  two  jealous  rhetoricians 
to  abstain  during  their  debates  from  retorts  that  might 
destroy  their  friendship,'  the  cai'eful  gratitude  with  which,  in 
a  camp  in  Hungary,  he  recalled  every  moral  obligation  he 


prsesumserunt,   Marcum  coelo  re-  the  Granua,  in  Hungary, 
ceptum  esse,' — Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  xvi.  *  i.  14. 

'  Deusque  etiam  nunc  habetur.' —  ■  See    his    touching    letter  t-o 

Capitolinus.  Fronto,  who  was  about  to  engage 

'  The  first  book  of  his  Medita-  in  a  debate  with  Herod  Atticus. 
tions  was  written  on  the  borders  of 
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could  trace,  orcn  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  tutors,'  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry  and  mannerism  in  his  conduct,' 
and  to  repel  every  voluptuous  imagination  from  his  mind,'' 
his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  of  purity,*  his  laborious 
efforts  to  correct  a  habit  of  drowsiness  into  which  ho  had 
fallen,  and  his  solf-reproval  when  he  had  yielded  to  it,-"' 
become  all,  I  think,  inexpressibly  touching  when  we  re- 
member that  they  wei*e  exhibited  by  one  who  was  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  who  was  continually 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  the  most  gigantic  interests.  But 
that  which  is  especially  remarkable  in  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
the  complete  absence  of  fanaticism  in  his  philanthropy. 
Despotic  monarchs  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  mankind  are 
naturally  led  to  endeavour,  by  acts  of  legislation,  to  force 
society  into  the  paths  which  they  believe  to  be  good,  and 
such  men,  acting  under  such  motives,  have  sometimes  been 
the  scourges  of  mankind.  Philip  II.  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic  inflicted  more  suffering  in  obedience  to  their  con- 
sciences than  Nero  and  Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts. 
But  Marcus  Aurelius  steadily  resisted  the  temptation.  '  Never 
hope,'  he  once  wrote,  *  to  realise  Plato's  Kepublic.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  that  you  have  in  some  slight  degree  ameliorated 
mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration  a  matter  of 
small  impoi-tance.  Who  can  change  the  opinions  of  men? 
and  without  a  change  of  sentiments  what  can  you  make  but 
reluctant  slaves  and  hyjoociites  1 '  ^  He  promulgated  many 
laws  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  the   purest   benevolence.     lie 


'  !.     6-15.       The    eulogy    ho  just  and  temperate  and  a  follower 

passed  on  his  Stoic  master  A  pel-  of  the  g<xls ;  but  be  so  ■with  sim- 

lonius  is  "worthy  of  notice.     Apol-  plicity,  for  the  pride  of  modoaty  is 

lonius     furnished     him    with     an  tlio  worst  of  all.*    (xii.  27.) 
example    of    the    combiiuition    of  ■  iii.  4. 

extreme  firmness  and  gentleness.  *  i.  17. 

'  E.g.   'Beware  of  Cjesarising.'  'v.  1. 

(vi.  30.)     *  Be  neither  a  tragedian  •  ix.  20, 

nof  a  oourtewiu.'   (v.  28.)      'Bo 
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mitigated  the  gladiatorial  shows.  He  treated  with  iavariable 
deference  the  senate,  wliich  was  the  last  bulwark  of  political 
freedom.  He  endowed  many  chairs  of  philosophy  which 
wei-e  intended  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  moral  teaching 
through  the  people.  He  endeavom-ed  by  the  example  of  his 
Coui't  to  correct  the  extravagances  of  luxury  that  were  pre- 
valent, and  he  exhibited  in  his  own  career  a  perfect  model  of 
an  active  and  conscientious  administrator ;  but  he  made  no 
rash  effoi'ts  to  force  the  people  by  stringent  laws  out  of  the 
natural  channel  of  their  lives.  Of  the  corruption  of  his  sub- 
jects he  M'as  keenly  sensible,  and  he  bore  it  with  a  mournful 
but  gentle  patience.  We  may  trace  in  this  respect  the  milder 
spii-it  of  those  Greek  teachers  who  had  diverged  from  Stoi- 
cism, but  it  was  especially  from  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  all 
vice  springs  from  ignorance  that  he  deriA'-ed  his  rule  of  life, 
and  this  doctrine,  to  which  he  repeatedly  recurred,  imparted 
to  all  his  judgments  a  sad  but  tender  chai'ity.  *  Men  were 
made  for  men;  correct  them,  then,  or  support  them.'^  *]f 
they  do  ill,  it  is  evidently  in  spite  of  themselves  and  through 
ignorance. '2  *CoiTect  them  if  you  can;  if  not,  remember 
that  patience  was  given  you  to  exercise  it  in  their  behalf.'^ 

*  It  would  be  shameful  for  a  physician  to  deem  it  strange  that 
a  man  was  suffering  from  fever.'  *  *  The  immortal  gods  con- 
sent for  countless  ages  to  endure  without  anger,  and  even  to 
surround  with  blessings,  so  many  and  such  wicked  men  ;  but 
thou  who  hast  so  short  a  time  to  live,  ai*t  thou  ali'eady  weary, 
and  that  when  thou  art  thyself  wicked  ? '  *  *  It  is  involun- 
tarily that  the  soul  is  deprived  of  justice,  and  temperance, 
and  goodness,  and  all  other  virtues.  Continually  remember 
this ;  the  thought  will  make  you  more  gentle  to  all  mankind.'  ® 

*  It  is  right  that  man  should  love  those  who  have  offended 
him.     He  will  do  so  when  he  remembers  that  all  men  are  hi<3 


'  viii.  69.  *  ?iii.  16. 

2  xi.  18.  •  vii.  70. 

•  ix.  XI.  •  vii.  fl8. 
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relationB,  and  that  it  is  through  ignoi-ance  and  involuntarily 
that  they  sin — and  then  we  all  die  so  soon.'' 

The  character  of  the  virtue  of  Marcus  Aui-elius,  though 
exhibiting  the  softening  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  which 
in  his  time  pervaded  the  empire,  was  in  its  essentials  strictly 
lloman.*  Though  full  of  revei*ential  gratitude  to  Providence, 
we  do  not  find  in  him  that  intense  humility  and  that  deep 
and  subtle  religious  feeling  wliich  were  the  principles  of 
Hebrew  virtue,  and  which  have  given  the  Jo\vish  wi*iters  so 
giX5at  an  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Though  borne 
natui-ally  and  instinctively  to  goodness,  his  *  Meditations  *  do 
not  display  the  keen  sesthetical  sense  of  the  beauty  of  vii-tue 
which  was  the  leading  motive  of  Greek  morals,  and  which  the 
writing  of  Plotinus  afterwards  made  very  familiar  to  the 
Roman  world.  Like  most  of  the  best  Romans,  the  principle 
of  his  virtue  was  the  sense  of  duty,  the  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  natui*e  to  which  it  is  the  aim  and  pui'- 
pose  of  our  being  to  conform.  Of  secondary  motives  he 
appears  to  have  been  little  sensible.  The  belief  in  a  suixjr- 
intending  Providence  was  the  strongest  of  his  i-oligious 
convictions,  but  even  thpt  was  occasionally  overcast.  On  the 
subject  of  a  futui-e  world  his  mind  floated  in  a  desix)nding 
doubt.  The  desii'e  for  posthumous  fame  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
systematically  to  morilfy.  While  most  writers  of  liis  school 
regarded  death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sorrows,  and  dwelt  uiX)n 
it  in  order  to  dispel  its  terroi-s,  in  Marcus  Aurelius  it  is 
cLiiefly  represented  as  the  last  gi-eat  demonstration  of  the 
vanity  of  earthly  things.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  active 
and  iini-elaxing  vii'tue  been  united  with  so  little  enthusiasm, 


•  vii.  22.  Plutarch,   the   foundation    of    his 

*  Mr.  Maurice,  in  this  respect,  mind  was  Roman.  Ho  was  a 
compares  and  contrasts  him  very  student  that  ho  might  more  ofToc- 
happily  with  Plutarch.  *  Like  tualiy  carry  on  the  business  of  an 
Plutarch,  the  Greek  and  Roman  iim\)QVov'—Philoiiophy  of  the  Firat 
characters  were  in  Marcus  Aurelius  Six  CcHturiie,  p.  '62. 

remark. ibly   blended ;    but,  unlike 
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and  been  cheeix)d  by  so  Little  illusion  of  success.  *  Tiiere  is 
but  one  thing,'  he  wrote,  *  of  real  value — to  cultivate  truth 
and  justice,  and  to  live  without  anger  in  the  midst  of  lying 
and  unjust  men.' ' 

The  command  he  had  acquii'ed  over  his  feelings  was  so 
great  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  his  countenance  was  never 
known  to  betray  either  elation  or  despondency.^  We,  however, 
who  have  before  us  the  records  of  his  inner  life,  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  deep  melancholy  that  overshadowed 
his  mind,  and  his  closing  years  were  darkened  by  many  and 
various  sorrows.  His  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved  and 
deeply  honoui-ed,  and  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  Coiu-t 
scandals  that  are  reported  by  historians,  was  not  worthy  of 
liis  affection,^  had  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  His  only  sui-- 
viving  son  had  already  displayed  the  vicious  tendencies  that 
afterwards  made  him  one  of  the  worst  of  rulers.  The  philo- 
sophers, who  had  instructed  him  iu  his  youth,  and  to  whom 
he  had  clung  with  an  affectionate  friendship,  had  one  by  one 
disappeared,  and  no  new  race  had  arisen  to  supply  their 
place.  After  a  long  reign,  of  self-denying  virtue,  he  saw  the 
decadence  of  the  empire  continually  more  apparent.  The 
Stoical  school  was  rapidly  fading  before  the  passion  for 
Oriental  superstitions.  The  barbaiians,  repelled  for  a  time, 
were  again  menacing  the  frontiers,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  their  future  triumph.     The  mass  of  the  people  had 


•  VL  47.  have  collected.  It  -will  be  observed 

2  Capitolinus,  Aurelius  Victor,  that  the  emperor  himself  has  left 

'  M.  Suckau,  in  his  admirable  an     emphatic     testimony    to    her 

Etude    sur  Marc-Aurele,   and  M,  virtue,  and  to  the  happiness   he 

Renan,  in  a  very  acute  and  learned  derived  from  her  (i.  17) ;  that  the 

Examen  de  quelqties  faits  relatifs  a  earliest  extant  biographer  of  Mar- 

Vimperatrice  Faustine  (read  before  cus    Aurelius    -w^as    a    generation 

the    Institnt,   August    U,    1867),  later  ;     and    that    the    infamous 

have  shown   the  extreme    uncer-  character  of  Commodus  naturally 

tainty  of    the   stories    about  the  predisposed   men  to  imagine  that 

debaucheries   of  Faustina,    which  he  was  not  the  son  of  so  perfect  an 

the  biogvaphersr  of  Marcus  Aurelius  emperor. 
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become  too  inert  and  too  corrupt  for  any  efforts  to  regenerate 
them.  A  fearful  pestilence,  followed  by  many  minor  calamities, 
had  fallen  upon  the  land  and  spread  misery  and  panic  through 
maoy  provinces.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  em- 
peror was  struck  down  with  a  mortal  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  the  placid  couiiige  he  had  always  displayed,  exhibitini^ 
in  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  his  forge tfulness  of  self 
and  his  constant  anxiety  for  the  condition  of  his  people.' 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  dismissed  his  attendants,  and, 
after  one  last  interview,  his  son,  and  he  died  as  he  long  had 
lived,  alone.^ 

Thus  sank  to  rest  in  clouds  and  darkness  the  piu*est  and 
gentlest  spii'it  of  all  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect  model 
of  the  later  Stoics.  In  him  the  hardness,  asperity,  and  aiTO- 
gance  of  the  sect  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the 
affectation  its  paradoxes  tended  to  produce  was  greatly 
mitigated.  Without  fanaticism,  superstition,  or  illusion,  his 
whole  life  was  regulated  by  a  simple  and  unwavering  sense 
of  duty.  The  contemplative  and  emotional  virtues  which 
Stoicism  had  long  depressed,  had  regained  theii*  place,  but  the 
active  virtues  had  not  yet  declined.  The  vii*tues  of  the  hero 
were  still  deeply  honoured,  but  gentleness  and  tenderness  had 
acquired  a  new  prominence  in  the  ideal  type. 

But  while  the  force  of  circimistances  was  thus  developing 
the  ethical  conceptions  of  antiquity  in  new  directions,  tlie 
mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  plunged  in  a  condition  of 
depravity  which  no  mei*e  ethical  teacliing  could  adequately 
coiTect.  The  moral  condition  of  the  empire  is,  indeed,  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  appalling  pictui*es  on  recoixl,  and 
writers  have  much  more  frequently  undei'taken  to  paint  or 
even  to  exaggei*ate  its  enormity  than  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  may  be  explained.     Such  circumstances, 


'  'Quid  me  fletis,  et  noD  miigis     cogitatis  ?'     CapitoliDUs,  M,  Aure- 
ie  pentilentia  ct  communi   inorto     lius.  *  Ibid. 
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however,  must  unquestionably  exist.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  innate  propensities  of  the  people  were  worse 
during  the  Empire  than  during  the  best  days  of  the  Republic. 
The  depravity  of  a  nation  is  a  phenomenon  which,  like  all 
others,  may  be  ti-aced  to  definite  causes,  and  in  the  instance 
before  us  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  virtue  of  the  Romans  was  a 
military  and  patriotic  virtue,  formed  by  the  national  insti- 
tutions, and  to  which  religious  teaching  was  merely  accessory. 
The  domestic,  military,  and  censorial  discipline,  concun*ing 
with  the  general  poverty  and  also  with  the  agiicultui*al  pur- 
suits of  the  people,  had  created  the  simplest  and  most  austere 
habits,  while  the  institutions  of  civic  liberty  provided  ample 
spheres  fur  honourable  ambition.  The  nobles,  being  the 
highest  body  in  a  free  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinually confronted  by  a  formidable  opposition  under  the 
guidance  of  the  tribunes,  were  ardently  devoted  to  public  life. 
The  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  surrounding  Italian  States,  and 
afterwards  of  Carthage,  demanded  and  secured  a  constant 
vigilance.  Roman  education  was  skilfully  designed  to  elicit 
heroic  patriotism,  and  the  great  men  of  the  past  became 
the  ideal  figures  of  the  imagination.  Religion  hallowed 
the  local  feeling  by  rites  and  legends,  instituted  many  useful 
and  domestic  habits,  taught  men  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
and,  by  fostering  a  continual  sense  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  gave  a  depth  and  solemnity  to  the  whole 
chai-acter. 

Such  wei"e  the  chief  influences  by  which  the  national  type 
of  virtue  had  been  formed,  but  nearly  all  of  these  were  cor- 
I'oded  or  perverted  by  advancing  civiKsation.  The  domestic 
and  local  religion  lost  its  ascendancy  amid  the  increase  of 
scepticism  and  the  invasion  of  a  crowd  of  foreign  superstitions. 
The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  sumptuary  laws  and  the 
institution  of  the  censorship  had  long  maiataiued,  was  replaced 
by  the  extravagances  of  a  Babylonian   luxury.     The   aris- 


I 
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tocraiic  (ligiiitj  perished  with  the  privileges  on  whifh  is 
reposed.  The  patriotic  energy  and  enthusiasm  died  away  in 
a  universal  empire  wliich  embraced  all  vaiieties  of  language, 
custom,  and  nationality. 

But  although  the  virtues  of  a  poor  and  struggling  com- 
munity necessarily  disappear  before  increasing  luxiuy,  they 
are  in  a  nomial  condition  of  society  replaced  by  virtues  of  a 
different  stamp.  Gentler  mannei"S  and  enlarged  benevolence 
follow  in  the  train  of  civilisation,  greater  intellectual  activity 
and  more  extended  industrial  enterprise  give  a  new  importance 
to  the  moral  qualities  which  each  of  these  require,  the  circle 
of  political  interests  expands,  and  if  the  virtues  that  spring 
from  privilege  diminish,  the  virtues  that  spring  from  eq\iality 
increase. 

In  Rome,  however,  there  were  three  great  causes  which 
impeded  the  normal  development — the  Imperial  system,  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Each  of 
these  exercised  an  influence  of  the  widest  and  most  pernicious 
character  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  trace  those 
influences  in  all  their  ramifications  would  lead  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  the  present  work,  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  concise  view  of  their  nature  and  genei'al 
character. 

The  theory  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  that  of  a  i-epre- 
sentative  despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  Republic  were 
not  annihilated,  but  they  were  gradually  concentrated  in  a 
single  man.  The  senate  was  still  ostensibly  the  depository  of 
supreme  power,  but  it  was  made  in  fact  the  mere  creatiu-e 
of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  \'ii'tually  uncontrolled. 
Political  spies  and  private  accusers,  who  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Republic  had  been  encouraged  to  denounce  plots  agjiinst 
the  State,  began  under  Augustus  to  denounce  plots  against 
the  Emperor ;  and  the  cljiss  being  enormously  inci*eased  under 
Tiberius,  and  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  part  of  the  contifi- 
cated  property,  they  menaced   evorj'  leading  politician  ami 
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even  every  wealtliy  man.  The  nobles  were  gradually 
depressed,  ruined,  or  driven  by  the  dangers  of  public  life  into 
orgies  of  private  luxury.  The  poor  were  conciliated,  not  by 
any  increase  of  liberty  or  even  of  permanent  prosperity,  ))ut 
by  gratuitous  distributions  of  com  and  by  public  games, 
while,  in  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a  sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  an  apotheosis. 

This  last  superstition,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found  in  the  titles  appropriated  to  royalty,  was  not  wholly  a 
suggestion  of  politicians.  Deified  men  had  long  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  ancient  belief,  and  the  founders  of  cities 
had  been  very  frequently  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants.' 
Although  to  more  educated  minds  the  ascription  of  divinity 
to  a  sovereign  was  simply  an  unmeaning  flattery,  although  it 
in  no  degree  prevented  either  innumerable  plots  agaiost  his 
life,  or  an  unsparing  criticism  of  his  memory,  yet  the  popular 
reverence  not  unfrequently  anticipated  politicians  in  represent- 
ing the  emperor  as  in  some  special  way  under  the  protection 
of  Providence.  Around  Augustus  a  whole  constellation  of 
miraculous  stories  soon  clustered.  An  oracle,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  his  native  city  destined  to  produce  a  ruler  of 
the  world.  When  a  child,  he  had  been  borne  by  invisible 
hands  from  his  cradle,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tower,  where  he 
was  found  with  his  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  He  re- 
buked the  frogs  that  croaked  around  his  grandfather's  home, 
and  they  became  silent  for  ever.  An  eagle  snatched  a  piece 
of  bi'ead  from  his  hand,  soared  into  the  air,  and  then,  descend- 
ing, presented  it  to  him  again.  Another  eagle  dropped  at  his 
feet  a  chicken,  bearing  a  laurel-branch  in  its  beak.  When 
his  body  was  burnt,  his  image  was  seen  rising  to  heaven  above 
the  flames.  When  another  man  tried  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in 
which  the  Emperor  had  been  born,  the  profane  intruder  was 


*  Many  examples  of  this  are  given  by  Conlanges.  La  Cite  antUiue, 
pp. 177-178. 
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(liaggc<l  forth  hyan  unHeen  hand.  A  patrician  named  Lflpto- 
lius,  having  been  condemned  for  adultery,  pleaded  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence  that  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
spot  of  gi'ound  on  which  Augustus  was  bora.'  An  Asiatic 
town,  named  Cyzicus,  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  })V  Tiberius, 
chiefly  because  it  had  neglected  the  worship  of  Augustus.'^ 
Partly,  no  doubt,  by  ix>licy,  but  partly  also  by  that  sponta- 
neous process  by  which  in  a  supei-stitious  age  conspicuous 
characters  so  often  become  the  nuclei  of  l^ends,'  each  em- 
peror was  surrounded  by  a  supeniatural  aui'eole.  Every 
usurpation,  every  break  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession, 
was  adumbrated  by  a  series  of  miracles ;  and  signs,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  were  manifested  whenever  an  emperor  wa.s 
about  to  die. 

Of  the  emperors  themselves,  a  great  majority,  no  doubt, 
accepted  their  divine  honours  as  an  empty  pageant,  and  more 
than  one  exhibited  beneath  the  purple  a  simplicity  of  tastes 
and  character  which  the  boasted  heroes  of  the  Republic  had 
never  surpassed.  It  is  related  of  Vespasian  that,  wlien  dying, 
he  jested  mournfully  on  his  approaching  dignity,  observing, 
as  he  felt  his  strength  ebbing  away,  '  I  think  I  am  becoming 
a  god.'*  Alexandei"  Severus  and  Julian  refused  to  accept  the 
ordinaiy  language  of  adulation,  and  of  those  who  did  not 
reject  it  we  know  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  modem 
Bovereign  looks  upon  the  phraseology  of  petitions  or  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Coui-t.  Even  Nero  was  so  far  from  being  in- 
toxicated with  his  Imperial  dignity  that  ho  continually  sought 
triumphs  as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  and  it  was  his  artiatic  skill, 
not  his  divine  prerogatives,  that  excited  his  vanity.*  Cali- 
gida,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  literally  demn ged,'' 


•  All  this  is  related  by  Sueto-  SuotoD.  J.  C.  Ixxxriii. 
x\\\\9.,  August.  *  Mucton.  Vcsp.  xxiii. 

'  Tacit.  ^;/;<<//.  iv.  36.  *  '  Qualia   nrtifox   pero«.«'    ware 

•  See,    e.g.,  the   sentimontg  of  his  dyiiig  wonig. 

the    people    about   Julius   Ca>8iir,  "  Sca  Suoton.  fo/ij^.  1. 
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ig  said  to  have  accepted  his  divinity  as  a  serious  fact,  to  have 
substituted  his  own  head  for  that  of  Jupiter  on  many  of  the 
statues,^  and  to  have  once  started  furiously  from  his  seat 
during  a  thunderstorm  that  had  interrupted  a  gladiatorial 
show,  shouting  with  frantic  gestures  his  imprecations  against 
Heaven,  and  declaring  that  the  divided  empire  was  indeed 
intolerable,  that  either  Jupiter  or  himself  must  speedily  suc- 
cumb.^ Heliogabalus,  if  we  may  give  any  credence  to  his 
biographer,  confounded  all  things,  human  and  divine,  in 
hideous  and  blasphemous  orgies,  and  designed  to  unite  all 
forms  of  religion  in  the  worship  of  himself. 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  apotheosis  was  that  the 
images  of  the  emperors  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character 
like  those  of  the  gods.  They  were  the  recognised  refuge  of 
the  slave  or  the  oppressed,"*  and  the  smallest  disrespect  to 
them  was  resented  as  a  heinous  crime.  Under  Tiberius, 
slaves  and  crimiaals  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  their  hands 
an  image  of  the  emperor,  and,  being  thus  protected,  to  pour 
with  impunity  a  torrent  of  defiant  insolence  upon  their  masters 
or  judges.^  Under  the  same  emperor,  a  man  having,  when 
drunk,  accidentally  touched  a  nameless  domestic  utensil  with 
a  ring  on  which  the  head  of  the  emperor  was  carved,  he  was 
immediately  denonnced  by  a  spy.®  A  man  in  this  reign  waa 
accused  of  high  treason  for  having  sold  an  image  of  the  em- 
peror with  a  garden.'^  It  was  made  a  capital  ofience  to  beat 
a  slave,  or  to  undress,  near  a  statue  of  Augustus,  or  to  enter 
a  brothel  with  a  piece  of  money  on  which  his  head  was  en- 
graved.® and  at  a  later  period  a  woman,  it  is  said,  was  ac- 


*  Sueton.  Calig.  xxii.     A  statue  '  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  36. 

of  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  burst  out  *  Senec.  De  Benefic.  iii.  26. 

laughing  just  before  the  death  of  '  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  73.     Tiberius 

this  emperor,  refused  to  allow  this  case  to  be  pro- 

2  Seneca,  Be  Ira,  i.  46 ;  Sueton.  ceeded   with.      See,    too,    Philost. 

Calig.  xxii.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  i.  15. 

*  Lampridius,  Heliogah.  *  Suet.  Tiber.  Iviii. 

*  Senec.  De  Clemen,  i.  18. 
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tually  executed   for   undressing  })efore  the   statuo    of    J>a- 
mitian.' 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  men  who  had  been  raised 
to  this  pinnacle  of  arrogance  and  power,  men  who  exercised 
uncontrolled  authoiity  in  the  midst  of  a  society  in  a  state  of 
profound  corruption,  -were  often  gmlty  of  the  most  atrocioug 
extravagances.  In  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  more  espe- 
cially, when  traditions  were  not  yet  formed,  and  when  expeii- 
ence  had  not  yet  shown  the  dangers  of  the  throne,  the  brains 
of  some  of  its  occupants  reeled  at  their  elevation,  and  a  kind 
of  moral  insanity  ensued.  The  pages  of  Suetonius  remain  as 
an  eternal  witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the  hideous, 
intolerable  cruelty,  the  hitherto  unimagined  extravagances  of 
nameless  lust  that  were  then  manifested  on  the  Palatine,  and 
while  they  cast  a  fearful  light  upon  the  moral  chaos  into 
which  pagan  society  had  sunk,  they  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  the  demoralising  influences  of  the  empiie.  The  throne  was, 
it  is  true,  occupied  by  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  by  some  of 
the  worst  men  who  have  ever  lived ;  but  the  evil,  though 
cliccked  and  mitigated,  was  never  abolished.  The  corruption 
of  a  Court,  the  formation  of  a  profession  of  spies,  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  luxury,  the  distributions  of  com,  and  the 
multiplication  of  gamas,  were  evils  which  varied  greatly  in 
their  degrees  of  intensity,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  empire 
prevented  the  creation  of  those  habits  of  political  life  which 
formed  the  moral  type  of  the  great  ropublics  of  antiquity. 
T^ibei'ty,  which  is  often  very  unfavourable  to  theological 
systems,  is  almost  always  in  the  end  favourable  to  moi^als ; 
for  the  most  effectual  method  that  has  been  devised  for  divert- 
ing men  from  vice  is  to  give  free  scope  to  a  higher  ambition. 
This  scope  wjis  absolutely  wanting  in  the  Koman  Empire, 
and  the  moral  condition,  in  the  absence  of  lusting  political 
habits,  fluctuated  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  Emi)eroi's. 

*  'Mulier  qusedam,  quod  scmel    daranatA  et  InteTfoita  est,'     Xiphi- 
Bxuera;   Aute   utatuam    Domitiani,     lin   Ixvii.  12. 
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The  results  of  the  institution  of  slavery  were  probably 
even  more  serious.  In  addition  to  its  manifest  effect  in  en- 
couraging a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the  mastoids,  it 
cast  a  stigma  upon  all  labour,  and  at  once  degi-aded  and  im- 
poverished the  free  poor.  In  modern  societies  the  formation 
of  an  inlluential  and  numerous  middle  class,  trained  in  the 
sober  and  regular  habits  of  industrial  life,  is  the  chief  guarantee 
of  national  morality,  and  where  such  a  class  exists,  the  dis- 
orders of  the  upper  ranks,  though  undoubtedly  injurious,  aie 
never  fatal  to  society.  The  influence  of  great  outbursts  of 
fashionable  depravity,  such  as  that  wliich  followed  the  Re- 
storation in  England,  is  rarely  more  than  superficial.  The 
aristocracy  may  revel  in  every  excess  of  ostentatious  vice,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  loom,  the  counter,  or  the 
plough,  continue  unaffected  by  their  example,  and  the  habits 
of  life  into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  condition  of  their 
trades  preserve  them  from  gross  depravity.  It  was  the  most 
frightful  feature  of  the  corruption  of  ancient  Home  that  it 
extended  through  every  class  of  the  community.  In  the 
absence  of  all  but  the  simplest  machinery,  manufactures,  with 
the  vast  industrial  life  they  beget,  were  unknown.  The  poor 
citizen  found  almost  all  the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable 
livelihood  might  be  obtained  wholly  or  at  least  in  a  veiy  great 
degree  preoccupied  by  slaves,  while  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
trade  with  an  invincible  repugnance.  Hence  followed  the 
immense  increase  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  professions,  as 
actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators,  political  spies,  ministers 
to  passion,  astrologers,  religious  charlatans,  pseudo-philoso- 
phers, which  gave  the  free  classes  a  precarious  and  occasional 
subsistence,  and  hence,  too,  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the 
system  of  clientage.  Every  rich  man  was  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  dependants,  who  lived  in  a  great  measure  at  his 
expense,  and  spent  their  lives  in  ministering  to  his  passions 
and  flattering  his  vanity.  And,  above  all,  the  public  distri- 
bution of  com,  and  occasionally  of  money,  was  carried  on  to 
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diich  an  extent,  tliat,  so  far  as  tho  first  necessaiics  of  life  vere 
concerned,  the  whole  poor  free  poj>ulation  of  Rome  was  sup- 
[)orted  gratuitously  by  the  Government.  To  effect  this  dis- 
ti-ibution  piomptly  and  lavishly  was  the  main  object  of  the 
Imperial  policy,  and  its  consequences  were  worse  than  c<-ul(l 
luive  resulted  from  tlie  most  extravagant  poor-laws  or  the 
most  excessive  charity.  The  mass  of  the  peojjle  were  sup- 
ported in  absolute  idleness  by  com,  which  was  given  without 
any  reference  to  desert,  and  was  received,  not  as  a  favour,  but 
ns  a  right,  while  gratuitous  public  amusements  still  further 
diverted  them  from  labour. 

Under  these  influences  the  pO])ulation  rapidly  dwindled 
away.  Productive  enterprise  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy, 
and  an  unexampled  concurrence  of  causes  made  a  vicious  celi- 
bacy the  habitual  condition.  Already  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
the  evil  was  apparent,  and  tlie  dangei*s  which  in  later  reign.<< 
drove  tlie  patricians  still  more  generally  from  public  life, 
drove  them  more  and  more  into  every  extravagance  of  sensu- 
ality. Greece,  since  the  destruction  of  her  libei-ty,  and  also 
the  leading  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Egypt,  had  become 
centres  of  the  wildest  corruption,  and  Greek  and  Oriental 
captives  were  innumerable  in  Rome.  Ionian  slaves  of  a  sur- 
passing beauty,  Alexandrian  slaves,  famous  for  their  subtle 
skill  in  stimulating  the  jaded  senses  of  the  conOrmed  an<l 
sated  libertine,  became  the  ornaments  of  every  patrician  house, 
the  companions  and  the  instructors  of  the  young.  The  dis- 
inclination to  marriage  was  so  general,  that  men  who  si)ent 
their  lives  in  endeavouring  by  ilatterics  to  secure  the  inherit- 
ance of  wealthy  bachelors  became  a  numeious  and  a  notorious 
class.  The  slave  population  was  itself  a  hotbed  of  vice,  and 
it  contaminated  all  with  which  it  came  in  contact;  while  tijo 
iittiactions  of  the  games,  and  especially  of  the  public  baths, 
which  became  the  habitual  resort  of  the  idle,  conibine<l  with 
the  cliarms  of  the  Italian  climate,  and  with  the  miserable 
domestic  architecture   that  was  general,   to  draw  the  j>oor 
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citizens  from  indoor  life.  Idleness,  amusements,  and  a  l>ai"e 
subsistence  were  alone  desiied,  and  the  general  practice  of 
abortion  among  the  rich,  and  of  infanticide  and  exposition  in 
all  classes,  still  further  checked  the  population. 

The  destruction  of  all  public  spirit  in  a  population  so 
situated  was  complete  and  inevitable.  In  the  days  of  the 
Republic  a  consul  had  once  advocated  the  admission  of  a  brave 
Italian  people  to  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  on  the 
ground  that  *  those  who  thought  only  of  liberty  deserved  to 
be  Romans.'*  In  the  Empire  all  liberty  was  cheerfully  bar- 
tered for  games  and  com,  and  the  worst  tyrant  could  by 
these  means  be  secure  of  popularity.  In  the  Republic,  when 
Marius  threw  open  the  houses  of  those  he  had  proscribed,  to 
be  plundered,  the  people,  by  a  noble  abstinence,  rebuked  the 
act,  for  no  Roman  could  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission.^  In  the  Empire,  when  the  armies  of  Vitellius 
and  Vespasian  were  disputing  the  possession  of  the  city,  the 
degenerate  Romans  gathered  with  delight  to  the  spectacle  as 
to  a  gladiatorial  show,  plundered  the  desei-ted  houses,  en- 
couraged either  army  by  their  reckless  plaudits,  dragged  out 
the  fugitives  to  be  slain,  and  converted  into  a  festival  the 
calamity  of  their  country.^  The  degradation  of  the  national 
character  was  permanent.  Neither  the  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  nor  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  nor  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  could  restore  it.  Indifferent  to  liberty,  the 
Roman  now,  as  then,  asks  only  for  an  idle  subsistence  and 
for  public  spectacles,  and  countless  monasteries  and  ecclesi- 
astical pageants  occupy  in  modern  Rome  the  same  place  as 
did  the  distributions  of  corn  and  the  games  of  the  amphi- 
theatre in  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while  public  spirit  had 


>  '  Eos  demum,  qui  nihil  prseter-  "^  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  3,  §  14. 

quara  de  libertate  cogltent,  dignos  •  See  the  picture  of  thia  scona 

esse,  qui  Eoraani  fiant.'— Livy,  viii.  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  83. 
21. 
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thus  (lociiyed  in  the  capital  of  the  ein})iie,  there  exLstod  no 
independent  or  rival  power  to  reanimate  by  its  example  the 
smouldering  flame.  The  existence  in  modem  Europe  of 
many  distinct  nations  on  the  same  level  of  civilisation,  but 
with  diflbrent  forms  of  government  and  conditions  of  national 
life,  secures  the  permanence  of  some  measure  of  patriotism 
and  liberty.  If  those  j^erish  in  one  nation,  they  survive  in 
another,  and  each  people  affects  those  about  it  by  its  rivalry 
or  example.  But  an  empii-e  which  comprised  all  the  civilised 
globe  could  know  nothing  of  thLs  political  interaction.  In 
religious,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  foreign  ideas 
were  very  discernible,  but  the  enslaved  provinces  could  have 
no  influence  in  rekindling  political  life  in  the  centre,  and 
those  which  rivalled  Italy  in  their  civilisation,  even  surpassed 
it  in  their  corruption  and  their  servility. 

In  reviewing,  however,  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
moral  state  of  the  empire  depended,  there  are  still  two  very 
important  centres  or  seed-plots  of  virtue  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  advert.  I  mean  the  pursuit  of  agi'iculture  and 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  A  very  early  tradition,  which 
was  attributed  to  Romulus,  had  declared  that  warfare  and 
agriculture  were  the  only  honourable  occupations  for  a 
citizen,'  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  oveiTate  the  influence  of 
the  last  in  forming  temperate  and  vii"tuous  haljits  among  the 
poople.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  only  extant  work  of  the 
elder  Cato.  Virgil  had  adorned  it  with  the  lustre  of  his 
j)oetry.  A  very  large  part  of  the  Roman  religion  was  in- 
tended to  symbolise  its  st'igcs  or  consecrate  its  opei-ations. 
VaiTO  expressed  an  eminently  Roman  sentiment  in  tliat 
beautiful  sentence  which  Cowper  has  introduced  into  English 
poetry,  'Divine  Providence  made  the  country,  but  human 
art  the  town,'^     The  reforms  of  Vespasian  consisted  chiefly 


'  Dipn.  Halicarnass. 

•  'Dinim   Natura  dedit  appros  ;  ars  Immana  u'difioavit  url»c.s. 
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of  the  elovjition  to  high  positions  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
provinces.  Antoninus,  who  was  j)robably  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  was  through  his  whole  reign  a 
zealous  farmer. 

As  far  as  the  distant  provinces  were  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Imperial  system  was  on  the  whole  a  good. 
The  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  provincial  governors,  which 
disgraced  the  closing  yeai'S  of  the  Republic,  and  which  is  im- 
mortalised by  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Cicero,  appears  to 
have  ceased,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  emperors.  Ample  municipal  freedom,  good 
roads,  and  for  the  most  part  wise  and  temperate  rulers, 
secured  for  the  distant  sections  of  the  empire  a  large  measuie 
of  prosperity.  But  in  Italy  itself,  agricultm-e,  with  the 
habits  of  life  that  attended  it,  speedily  and  fatally  decayed. 
The  peasant  proprietor  soon  glided  hopelessly  into  debt.  The 
immense  advantages  which  slavery  gave  the  rich  gi'adually 
threw  nearly  all  the  Italian  soil  into  their  hands.  The 
peasant  w^ho  ceased  to  be  proprietor  foimd  himself  excluded 
by  slave  labour  from  the  position  of  a  hired  cultivator,  while 
the  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  drew  him  readily  to  the 
metropolis.  The  gigantic  sca,le  of  these  distributions  induced 
the  rulers  to  obtain  their  corn  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  from 
distant  countries,  chiefly  from  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  it  almost 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  The  land  fell  to  waste,  or 
was  cultivated  by  slaves  or  converted  into  pasture,  and  over 
vast  tracts  the  race  of  free  peasants  entirely  disappeared. 

This  great  revolution,  which  profoundly  affected  the 
moral  condition  of  Italy,  had  long  been  impending.  The 
debts  of  the  poor  peasants,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patricians 
to  monopolise  the  conquered  territory,  had  occasioned  some 
of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Empire  the  blight  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Italian  soil  was  continually  and  pathetically  lamented. 
Livy,  YaiTO,  Columella,  and  Pliny  have  noticed  it  in  the 
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most,  emphatio  terms, ^  and  Tacitus  observed  that  as  early 
a>i  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Italy,  which  had  onco  supplied  the 
distant  provinces  with  corn,  had  become  dependent  for  tlie 
Tery  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  winds  and  the  waves.*  The 
evil  was  indeed  of  an  almost  hopeless  kind.  Adverse  winds, 
or  any  other  accidental  interruption  of  the  convoys  of  corn, 
occasioned  severe  distress  in  the  capital ;  but  the  prospect  of 
the  calamities  that  would  ensue  if  any  misfortune  detached 
the  great  corn-growing  countries  from  the  empire,  might  well 
have  appalled  the  politician.  Yet  the  combined  influence  of 
8lavery,  and  of  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  acting  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  rendered  every  effort  to  revive 
Italian  agriculture  abortive,  and  slavery  had  taken  such  deep 
root  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  abolish  it,  while 
no  emperor  dared  to  encounter  the  calamities  and  rebellion 
that  would  follow  a  suspension  or  even  a  restriction  of  the 
distributions.^  Many  serious  efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
the  evil.*  Alexander  Severus  advanced  money  to  the  poor 
to  buy  portions  of  land,  and  accepted  a  gradual  payment 
without  interest  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Pertinax 
settled  poor  men  as  proprietors  on  deserted  land,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  they  should  cultivate  it.  JMarcus  Aurelius 
began,  and  Aurelian  and  Yalentinian  continued,  the  system  of 
settling  great  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  upon  the  Italian 
soil,  and  compelling  them  as  slaves  to  till  it.  The  introduction 


*  See  a  collection  of  passages  same  complaint  had  been  nmdo  still 

from  these  writers  in  Wallon, ///.s^  earlier  by  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to 

de  V Esclavagf,  tome  ii.  pp.  378-379.  the  Senate.     (Annnl.  iii.  .')4.) 

Pliny,  in  the  first  century,  noticed  "  A ugiistus,  for  a  time.contcm- 

(Ilist.  Nat.  xyVi'i.  7)  that  the /«/i-  plated  abolishing  the  distributions, 

fiindm,    or    system  of    largo  pro-  Imt  soon  gave  up  the  idea.     (Suet, 

perties,  was    ruining    both    Italy  Aug.  xlii.)    He  noticed  tliat  it  had 

and   the    provinces,   and  that  six  the  effect  of  causing  the  floldi  to 

landlords  whom  Nero  killed  wore  be  neglected. 

the     pof^sesfiors    of     half     Koman  *  ^I.Wallon has rarifully  traced 

A.t'rica.  this   history.     (ni*t.    df    tEnoluv. 

•Tacit.   Annal.   xii.   43.     The  tome  iii.  pp.  294-297.) 
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of  Uu's  largo  foreign  element  into  the  heart  of  Italy  was 
eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire^ 
and  it  is  also  about  this  time  that  we  first  dimly  trace  the 
condition  of  serfdom  or  servitude  to  the  soil  into  which 
slavery  afterwards  faded,  and  which  was  for  some  centimes 
the  general  condition  of  the  European  poor.  But  the  econo- 
mical and  moral  causes  that  were  destroying  agriculture  in 
Italy  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  simple  habits  of 
life  which  agricultural  pursuits  promote  had  little  or  no  place 
in  the  later  empire. 

A  somewhat  less  rapid  but  in  the  end  not  less  complete 
decadence  had  taken  place  in  military  life.  The  Roman  army 
was  at  first  recruited  exclusively  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  service,  which  lasted  only  during  actual  warfare,  was 
gi-atuitous.  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  these 
conditions  had  disappeared.  Military  pay  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Yeii.^  Some 
Spaniards  who  were  eni'oUed  during  the  rivalry  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  were  the  first  example  of  the  employment  of  foreign 
mercenaries  by  the  former.^  Marius  abolished  the  pro- 
perty qualification  of  the  recruits.^  In  long  residences  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  discipline  gradually  re- 
laxed, and  the  historian  who  traced  the  progress  of  Oriental 
luxury  in  Rome  dwelt  with  a  just  emphasis  upon  the  omi- 
nous fact  that  it  had  first  been  introduced  into  the  city  by 
soldiers.'*  The  civil  wars  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  old  military  traditions,  but  being  conducted  by  able 
generals  it  is  probable  that  they  had  more  efiect  upon  the 
patriotism  than  upon  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Augustus 
reorganised  the  whole  military  system,  establishing  a  body  of 
soldiers  known  as  the  Pi^setorian  guard,  and  dignified  with 
some  special   privileges,   permanently  in   Rome,  while   tlie 


»  Livy,  iv.  59-  CO.    Florus,  i.  12.  •  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  84-86. 

•  Livy,  3cxiv.  49.  -  *  Livy,  xxxix.  6. 
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othtrr  If;,dons  woro  chiefly  mustered  in)on  tlie  frontiers. 
Diuiiig  his  long  reign,  and  dining  that  of  Tiberius,  botli 
sections  were  quiescent,  but  tlie  murder  of  Caligula  by  his 
soldiers  opened  a  considerable  period  of  insubordination. 
Claudius,  it  was  observed,  first  set  the  fatal  examj)le  of  pur- 
chasing his  safety  from  his  soldiers  by  bribes.  •  The  armies 
of  the  provinces  soon  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  elect 
an  emperor  outside  Rome,  and  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and 
Vespasian  were  all  the  creatures  of  revolt.  The  evil  was, 
however,  not  yet  past  recovery.  Vespasian  and  Trajan  en- 
forced discipline  with  gi-eat  stiingency  and  success.  The 
emperors  began  more  frequently  to  visit  the  camps.  Tlie 
number  of  the  soldiera  was  small,  and  for  some  time  the 
turbulence  subsided.  The  history  of  tho  worst  period  of  the 
Empire,  it  has  been  tinily  observed,  is  full  of  instances  of  brave 
soldiers  trying,  under  cii'cumstances  of  extreme  difficulty, 
simply  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  historian  had  soon  occasion 
to  notice  again  the  profound  influence  of  the  voluptuous 
Asiatic  cities  upon  the  legions.^  Removed  for  many  years 
from  Italy,  they  lost  all  national  pride,  their  allegiance  was 
transferred  from  the  sovereign  to  the  general,  and  when  the 
Imperial  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  incom- 
petent rulers,  they  habitually  xirgoA  their  commanders  to 
revolt,  and  at  last  reduced  the  empire  to  a  condition  of  mili- 
tary anarchy.  A  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil,  though 
not  for  the  luxurious  habits  that  had  been  acquired,  in  the 
division  of  the  empire,  which  placed  each  army  under  the 
direct  supei-vision  of  an  emperor,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  a 
later  period  Christianity  diminished  the  insubordination, 
tliough  it  may  have  also  diminished  the  military  fire,  of  the 
soldiers.'     But  other  and  still  more  powerful  causes  were  in 

'  "Primus  C.Tesarum  f^clem  mi-  •  M.  Slsmondi  thinks  that  tlie 

litis  etiara  prsemiu  pigiioratus.' —  influonco  of  Cliristianity  in   8ub- 

Suct.  Claud.  X.  duing  tho  spirit  of  revolt,  if  not  in 

■''  See  Tacitus,  AnnaL  xiii.  35 ;  tlio  army,  at  least  in  tho  pcoplo, 

Hist,  ij.  69.  vas  vory  groiit.     Ho  says  :  '  II  ost 
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operation  preparing  the  military  downfall  of  Home,  llie 
habits  of  inactiAaty  which  the  Impeiial  policy  had  produced, 
and  which,  through  a  desire  for  popularity,  most  emperors 
laljoured  to  encourage,  led  to  a  profound  disinclination  for 
the  hardships  of  military  life.  Even  the  Pra^toi-ian  guai'd, 
which  was  long  exclusively  Italian,  was  selected  after  Septi- 
mus Severus  from  the  legions  on  the  frontiers,^  while,  Italy 
being  relieved  from  the  regular  conscription,  these  were  re- 
cruited solely  in  the  provinces,  and  innumerable  barbarians 
were  subsidised.  The  political  and  military  consequences  of 
this  change  are  sufficiently  obvious.  In  an  age  when, 
artillery  beiug  imknown,  the  military  superiority  of  civilised 
nations  over  bai'barians  was  far  less  than  at  present,  the 
Italians  had  become  absolutely  unaccustomed  to  real  war,  and 
had  acquii*ed  habits  that  were  beyond  all  others  incompatible 
with  military  discipline,  while  many  of  the  barbarians  who 
menaced  and  at  last  subverted  the  empire  had  been  actually 
trained  by  Roman  generals.  The  moral  consequence  is 
equally  plain — military  discipline,  like  agricultural  labour, 
ceased  to  have  any  part  among  the  moral  influences  of  Italy. 
To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations  I 
have  enumerated,  the  downfall  and  moi*al  debasement  of  the 
empire  can  cause  no  surprise,  though  they  may  justly  wonder 
that  its  agony  should  have  been  so  protracted,  that  it  should 
have  produced  a  multitude  of  good   and   great  men,  both 


remarqiiuble  qti'en  cinq  arts,  sept  et  tant  le  monde  romain  sembloit 

pr^tendans    an    trone,   tous     bien  determine  a  periravecunmonarque 

superieurs  a  Honorius  en  courage,  imbecile    plutot   que  t^nt^   de  se 

en  talens   et  en  vertus,  furent  sue-  donner  un   sauveur.' — Hist,  de  la 

cessivement  envoy^s  captifs  a  Ra-  Chute  de  V Empire  romain^  tomei 

venne  ou  punis  de  mort,  que   le  p.  221. 

peuple   applaudit    toujours   a   ces  '  See  Gibbon,  ch.  v. ;  Merivale's 

jugemens  et  ne  ise  separa  point  de  Hist,  of  Borne,  ch.  Ixvii.      It  was 

Tautorit^  legitime,  tant  la  doctrine  thought  that  troops  thus  selected 

du   droit  dinn   des   rois   que  les  would   be   less    likely   to    revolt, 

6 vequesaroient  commence  a  precber  Constantine  abolished  the  Praeto- 

soiis  Th^odose  avoit  feit  de  progx^s,  rians. 
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pagan  and  Christian,  and  that  these  should  hare  exercised 
80  wide  an  influence  as  they  unquastionably  did.  Almoat 
evei-y  institution  or  pursuit  by  which  virtuous  habits  would 
natuvally  have  been  formed  had  been  tainted  or  destroyed, 
while  agencies  of  terrific  i)ower  were  impelling  the  people  to 
vice.  The  rich,  excluded  from  most  honoui-able  paths  of  am- 
bition, and  surrounded  by  countless  parasites  who  inflamed 
their  eveiy  passion,  found  themselves  absolute  masters  of  in- 
numerable slaves  who  were  their  willmg  ministers,  and  often 
their  teachers,  in  vice.  The  poor,  hating  industry  and  de- 
stitute of  all  intellectual  i-esources,  lived  in  habitual  idleness, 
and  looked  upon  abject  servility  as  the  normal  road  to 
fortune.  But  the  picture  becomes  truly  appalling  when  wo 
remember  that  the  main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the 
spectacle  of  bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  of  the 
torture,  of  men. 

The  gladiatorial  games  form,  indeed,  the  one  fcatiu'O  of 
Koman  society  which  to  a  modern  mind  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able in  its  atrocity.  That  not  only  men,  but  women,  in  an 
advanced  jxjriod  of  civilisation — men  and  women  who  not 
only  professed  but  very  frequently  acted  upon  a  high  code  of 
morals — should  have  made  the  aimage  of  men  their  habitual 
amusement,  that  all  this  should  have  continued  for  centuries, 
with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in 
moral  history.  It  Ls,  however,  perfectly  normal,  and  in  no 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  natui^al  moi-al  per- 
ceptions, while  it  opens  out  fields  of  ethical  enquiry  of  a  very 
deep  though  painful  interest. 

ITiese  games,  which  long  ecUpsed,  both  in  interest  and  in 
inlluonce,  eveiy  other  form  of  public  amusement  at  Iwouui ' 


'  The    gliidiatonal    shows   are  the  Saturnalia  of  Justus  Lipsius, 

trejvtodincidoutally  by  most  Komau  Mii^nin,   Origincs  du    TheAtre  (an 

historians,  but  the  throe  works  from  extrcmoJy  ItarnoJ  and  interesting 

which  1  have  derived  most  aasist-  book,  which  was   unhappily  nover 

ancd  in  this  part  of  my  subject  ar«  completed),     and      I'^riedla^iuKT's 
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were  originally  religious  ceremonies  celebrated  at  the  tombs 
of  tbe  great,  and  intended  as  human  sacrifices  to  appease  the 
Manes  of  the  dead.*  They  were  afterwards  defended  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  the  military  spiiit  by  the  constant  spec- 
tacle of  coui-ageous  death,^  and  with  this  object  it  was 
customary  to  give  a  gladiatorial  show  to  soldiei-s  before  their 
departui-e  to  a  war.^  In  addition  to  these  functions  they  had 
a  considerable  political  importance,  for  at  a  time  when  all 
the  regular  organs  of  liberty  were  paralysed  or  abolished,  the 
ruler  was  accustomed  in  the  arena  to  meet  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  petitions,  to  declai*e  their  grievances,  and  to 
censure  fi-eely  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.'*     The  games 


Roman  Manners  from  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines  (the  second  volume  of 
the  French  translation),  M.Wallon 
has  also  compressed  into  a  few 
pages  {Hist,  de  VEsclavage,  tome  ii. 
pp.  129-139)  much  information  on 
the  subject. 

'  Hence  the  old  name  of  bus- 
tuarii  (from  bustum,  a  funeral  pile) 
given  to  gladiators  (Nieupoort,  De 
Eitihus  Eomanorum,  p.  514).  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  3), 
•  regular  human  sacrifices  were  only 
abolished  in  Rome  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  B.C.  97,'  and  there  are 
some  instances  of  them  at  a  still 
later  period.  Much  information 
about  them  is  collected  by  Sir 
C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Boman 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  430;  Merivale, 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
pp.  230-233 ;  Legendre,  Traite  de 
V  Opinion,  vol.  i.  pp.  229-231.  Por- 
phyry, in  his  De  Abstinentia  Carnis, 
devoted  considerable  research  to 
this  matter.  Games  were  habi- 
tually celebrated  by  wealthy  private 
individuals,  during  the  earlypart  of 
the  empire,  at  the  funerals  of  their 
relatives,  but  their  mortuary  cha- 


racter gradually  ceased,  and  after 
Marcus  Aurelius  they  had  become 
mere  public  spectacles,  and  were 
rarely  celebrated  at  Rome  by  pri- 
vate men.  (See  Wallon,  Hist,  de 
VEsclav.  tome  ii.  pp.  135-136.) 
The  games  had  then  really  passed 
into  their  purely  secular  stage, 
though  they  were  still  nominally 
dedicated  to  Mars  and  Diana,  and 
though  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Latiaris 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena. 
(Nieupoort,  p.  365.) 

^  Cicero,  Tusc.  lib.  ii. 

'  Capitolinus,  Maximus  et  Bal- 
binus.  Capitolinus  says  this  is  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  custom, 
though  others  regarded  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  appease  Nemesis  by  an  oflfer- 
ing  of  blood. 

*  Much  curious  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Fried- 
Isender,  Moeurs  romaines,  liv.  vi.  ch. 
i.  Very  few  Roman  emperors  ven- 
tured to  disregard  or  to  repress 
these  outcries,  and  they  led  to  the 
fall  of  several  of  the  most  powerful 
ministers  of  the  empire.  On  the 
whole  these  games  represent  the 
strangest  and   most  ghastly  fopm 
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are  said  to  have  been  of  Etriiacan  origin ;  they  were  fii-st 
introduced  into  Rome,  B.C.  264,  when  the  two  sons  of  a  man 
named  Brutus  compelled  three  pair  of  gladiators  to  fight  at 
the  funeral  of  their  father,'  and  before  the  close  of  the 
Republic  they  were  common  on  great  public  occasions,  and, 
what  appeal's  even  more  horrible,  at  the  banquets  of  the 
nobles.^  The  rivalry  of  Csesar  and  Pompey  greatly  multi- 
pUed  them,  for  each  sought  by  tliis  means  to  ingi-atiate  him- 
self with  the  people.  Pompey  introduced  a  new  form  of 
combat  between  men  and  animals.^  Csesfir  abolished  the  oM 
custom  of  restricting  the  mortuary  games  to  the  funerals  of 
men,  and  his  daughter  was  the  first  Roman  lady  whose  tomb 
was  desecrated  by  human  blood.'*  Basides  this  innovation, 
Caisar  replaced  the  temporaiy  edifices  in  which  the  games 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  permanent  wooden  amphitheatre, 
shaded  the  spectators  by  an  awning  of  precious  silk,  compelled 
the  condemned  persons  on  one  occasion  to  fight  Avith  silver 
lances,**  and  drew  so  many  gladiators  into  the  city  that  the 
Senate  was  obliged  to  issue  an  enactment  restricting  their 
number.®  In  the  eai'liest  years  of  the  Empii-e,  Statilius 
Taurus  erected  the  fii*st  amphitheatre  of  stone. ^     Augustas 


political  liberty  has  ever  assumed,  tolinus,  Verus.)  See,  too,  Athenaeus. 

On   the   other    hand,   the    people  iv.  40,  41. 

readilybartered  all  genuine  freedom  •  Senec.  DeBretnt.  Vit.  c.  xiii. 

for  abundant  frames.  ♦  Sueton.  J.  C^sar,  xxvi.  Pliny 

"  Valer.  Maximus,  ii.  4,  §  7.  (f^p-  vi.  3t)  commends  a  friend  for 

'  On  the  gladiators  at  banquets,  having  given  a  show  in  memory  of 

sec  J.  Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.,  c.  his  depirtcd  wife, 
vi.,  Magnin  ;  Origines  du    Thedirc,  *  I'liny,  Hist.  Nat.   xxxiii.    16. 

pp.  380-385.     This  was  originally  •  Suuton.  Ccesar,  x. ;  Dion  Cas- 

aa    Etruscan   custom,   and  it  was  sius,  xliii.  24. 

hIso  very  common   at  Capua.     As  ^  Sueton.  Aup.  xxix.     Tlie  his- 

8iliu3  Italicus  says: —  tory  of  the  amphitheatros  is  given 

'  Exhilariro  viris  convivia  c.Tdo  very  minutely  by  Friedla^nder,  who, 

Mos  olim,  et  misccre  epulis  spec-  like   nearly   all    other  antiquario?, 

tacula  dira.*  believes  this  to  have  boon  the  first 

Verus,    the    colleague   of    Marcus  of  stone.     Pliny  mentions  the  ex- 

Aurolius,  was  especially  addicted  to  istonco,  at  an  c^irlior  period,  of  two 

tliis  kind  of  entertainmeut.    (Capi-  connected  wooden  theatres,  whiih 
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ordered  that  not  uiore  than  120  men  should  fight  on  a  single 
occasion,  and  that  no  praetor  should  give  more  than  two 
gpectacles  in  a  single  year,'  and  Tiberius  again  fixed  the 
maximum  of  combatants,^  but  notwithstanding  these  attempts 
to  limit  them  the  games  soon  acquired  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions. They  were  celebrated  habitually  by  great  men  in 
honour  of  their  dead  relatives,  by  officials  on  coming  into 
office,  by  conquerors  to  secure  popularity,  and  on  every 
occasion  of  public  I'ejoicing,  and  by  rich  tradesmen  who  were 
desirous  of  acquii'ing  a  social  position.'  They  were  also 
among  the  attractions  of  the  public  baths.  Schools  of  gladia- 
tors— often  the  private  property  of  rich  citizens — existed  in 
every  leading  city  of  Italy,  and,  besides  slaves  and  criminals, 
they  were  thronged  with  freemen,  who  voluntarily  hii-ed 
themselves  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  eyes  of  multitudes, 
the  large  sums  that  were  paid  to  the  victor,  the  patronage  of 
nobles  and  often  of  emperors,  and  still  more  the  delirium  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  centred  upon  the  successful  gladia- 
tor, outweighed  all  the  dangers  of  the  profession.  A  com- 
plete recklessness  of  life  was  soon  engendeied  both  in  the 
spectators  and  the  combatants.  The  'lanistse,'  or  purveyors 
of  gladiators,  became  an  important  profession.  Wandering 
bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy,  hiring  themselves  for  the 
provincial  amphitheatres.  The  influence  of  the  games  gi-adu- 
ally  pervaded  the  whole  texture  of  Roman  life.  They 
became  the  common-place  of  conversation.'*  The  children 
iiuitated  them  in  their  play.*     The  philosophers  di-ew  from 

swung  round  on  hinges  and  formed  made   another     slight    restricticn 

an  amphitheatre.  (^/5^.  .NaA  xxxvi.  {Tac\t.  Annal.  xiii.  31)  which  ap- 

24.)  pears  to  have  been  little  observed. 

VDion  Cassius,  hv.  2.     It  ap-  'Martial   notices   (^.  iii.  59) 

pears,  however,  from   an  iuscrip-  and  ridicules  a  spectacle  given  by 

tion,  that  10,000  gladiators  fought  a  shoemaker  at  Bologna,  and  by  a 

in  the  reign  and  by  the  command  fuller  at  Modena. 
of  Augustus.      Wallon,  Hm.    de  *  Epictetus,  Enchir.  xxxiii.  §  2. 

?EscIavage,  tome,  ii.  p.  133.  '  Arrian,  iii.  15, 

'  Sueton.   7\7«cr.  xxxiv.     Nero 
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them  their  metaphorK  and  illuF?trations.  Tho  artists  pour- 
titiyed  them  in  every  variety  of  ornament.'  The  vastal 
virgins  had  a  seat  of  honour  in  the  arena.^  The  Colosseum, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
80,000  spectators,  eclipsed  every  other  monument  of  Imperial 
splendour,  and  is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imjx)sing  and 
the  most  chaiacteristic  relic  of  pagjin  Rome. 

In  the  provinces  the  same  passion  was  dLsplayed.  From 
Gaul  to  Syi'ia,  wherever  the  Roman  influence  extended,  tha 
spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced,  and  the  gigantic  remains 
of  amphitheatres  in  many  lands  still  attest  by  their  i-uined 
gi-andeur  the  scale  on  which  they  were  pui'sued.  In  tho 
reign  of  Tiberius,  more  than  20,000  i)ersons  are  siiid  to  have 
perished  by  the  fall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  subiu'ban  town 
of  Fidenre.-'  Under  Nero,  the  Syracusans  obtained,  as  a 
special  favoui*,  an  exemption  from  the  law  which  limited  the 
number  of  gladiators."*  Of  the  vast  train  of  prisoners  brought 
by  Titus  from  Judea,  a  large  proportion  were  destined  by  tlie 
conqueror  for  the  provincial  games.*  In  Syria,  where  they 
were  introduced  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  at  first  ]iro- 
duced  rather  teiTor  than  pleasure  ;  but  the  efleminate  Syrians 
soon  learned  to  conteuiplate  them  with  a  passionate  enjoy- 
ment,'* and  on  a  single  occasion  Agrippa  ciiused  1,400  men  to 
fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Berytus.^     Greece  alone  was  in 


'  See    these    points     minutely  •  Suoton.  Tiberinif,  xl.    Tacitus, 

proved  in  Friodlapuder.  vpho  p^ives  a  graphic  description  of 

*  Suet.  Aug.    xliv.      This   was  tlie   disaster    {Anual.    iv.    t)2-63), 

noticed    before    by   Cicero.      Tho  says  60,000  personB  wore  killed  or 

Christian  poet  Prudcntius  dwelt  on  wounded. 

iJiis  aspt^ct  of  the  games  in  some  *  Tacit.  Annul,  xiii.  49. 

lorciblo  lines : —  •  Joseph.  Bell.  Jml.  vi.  9. 

'Virgo    rao<lc«t.i    jabet    converso  'See  the  very  curious   picture 

poUice  rumpi  '''^"*^^'  ^^'^T  ^"^«  S'^'*""  (^^'-  -^0  '»^ 

Ne  latoat  pars  uUa  animai  vitalibus  ^^'«  growth  of  tho  fasoinatiun. 


imiH 
/lltius  impresso  dum  palpitat  ciise 
tecutor.' 


^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jiui.  x\\.  7. 
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soTi\o  degree  an  exception.  AVJien  an  attempt  was  n.ade  to 
introduco  the  spectacle  into  Athens,  the  cynic  philosopher 
Demonax  appealed  successfully  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
people  by  exclaiming,  *  You  must  first  overthrow  the  altar  of 
Pity.' '  The  games  are  said  to  have  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  been  suppressed  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana;'-^  but  with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  where  a  very 
large  foi-eign  population  existed,  Greece  never  appears  to 
have  shared  the  general  enthusiasm.^ 

One  of  the  fii*st  consequences  of  this  taste  was  to  render 
the  people  absolutely  unfit  for  those  tranquil  and  refined 
amusements  which  usually  accompany  civilisation.  To  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the  fierce  vicissitudes  of 
deadly  combat,  any  spectacle  that  did  not  elicit  the  strongest 
excitement  was  insipid.  The  only  amusements  that  at  all 
rivalled  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus 
were  those  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  sensual  passions, 
such  as  the  games  of  Flora,  the  postures  of  the  pantomimes, 
and  the  ballet.'*  Roman  comedy,  indeed,  flourished  for  a 
short  period,  but  only  by  thro^ving  itself  into  the  same 
career.  The  pander  and  the  courtesan  are  the  leading 
characters  of  Plautus,  and  the  more  modest  Terence  never 
attained  an  equal  popularity.  The  different  forms  of  vice 
have  a  continual  tendency  to  act  and  react  upon  one  another, 
and  the  intense  craving  after  excitement  which  the  amphi- 
theatre must  necessarily  ha,YQ  produced,  had  probably  no 


*  Lucian,  Demonax.  for  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
'  Philost.  Apoll.  iv.  22.  riot  that  broke  out  during  a  gladia- 

•  Friedlsender,  tome  ii.  pp.  95-  torial  ehow.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiv 
96.  There  are,  however,  several  17.)  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus, 
extant  Greek  inscriptions  relating  Paulus  Emilius  celebrated  a  show 
U)  gladiators,  and  proving  the  ex-  in  Macedonia.  (Livy,  xli.  20.) 
istence  of  the  shows  in  Greece.  *  These  are  fully  discussed  by 
Pompeii,  which  was  a  Greek  colony,  Magnin  and  Friedlsender.  There 
nad  a  vast  amphitheatre,  which  we  is  a  very  beautiful  description  of  a 
may  still  admire;  and,  under  Nero,  ballet,  representing  the  'Judgment 
games  were  prohibited  at  Pompeii  of  Paris,'inApii]eiue,  il/lf^aworp/^.  x. 
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8mall  iiiniioTu-o   in  stininlatmg  tho  orgies  of  HensuBlity  A-liifli 
Tacitus  and  Su(;toniu8  describe. 

But  if  comedy  could  to  a  certain  extent  flourish  with  the 
gladiatorial  games,  it  was  not  so  with  tragedy.     It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  tragic  actor  can  exhibit  displays  of  more  intense 
agony  and  of  a  gi*auder  heroism  than  were  ever  witnessed  in 
tho  arena.     His  mission  is  not  to  paint  nature  as  it  exists  in 
the  light  of  day,  but  nature  as  it  existe  in  the  heart  of  man. 
His  gestures,  his  tones,  his  looks,  are  such  as  would  never 
have  been  exhibited  by  tho  person  he  represents,  but  they 
display  to  the  audience  tho  full  intensity  of  the  emotions 
which  that  person  would  have  felt,  but  which  he  would  liave 
been  unable  adequately  to  reveal.     But  to  those  who  were 
habituated  to  the  intense  realism  of  the  amphithe;xtre,  the 
idealised  suffering  of  the  stage  was  unimpressive.     All  the 
genius  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Ristori   would  fail  to  move  an 
audience  who  had  continually  seen  living  men  fall  bleeding 
and  mangled  at  their  feet.     One  of  the  first  functions  of  the 
stage  is  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  the   susceptibility  to 
disgust.     When  Horace  said  that  Medcii  should  not  kill  her 
children  upon  tlie  stage,  he  enunciated  not  a  mere  arbiti-ary 
nile,  but  one  wliich  gi'ows  necessaiily  out  of  the  development 
of  the  drama.     It  is  an  essential   characteristic  of  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  to  be  shocked  and  offended  at  the  sjxjc- 
tacle  of  bloodshed ;  and  the  theatre,  which  somewhat  danger- 
ously dissociates  sentiment  from  action,  and  causes  men  to 
waste  their  compassion  on  ideal  sufferings,  is  at  least  a  barrier 
against   tho   extreme   forms    of  ci*uelty  by  developing   tliia 
susceptibility  to  the  highest  degree.     The  gladiatorial  games, 
on  the  other  hand,  destroyed  all  sense  of  disgust,  and  thei'e- 
foi-e  all  reiinement  of  taste,  and  they  rendered  the  permanent 
triumph  of  the  drama  impossible.' 


'  Pacuvius  and  Accius  wcro  the  is  tho  only  Kntnan  historian  who 
fonuflersj  of  Koman  tragedy.  The  pays  any  attention  to  literary  liis- 
abriilger,  VoUeius  Pateroulus,  who     tory,  boasts  that  the  latter  might 
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It  is  abiiDdautly  evident,  both  from  history  and  from 
})rescut  experience,  that  the  instinctive  shock,  or  natural 
feeling  of  disgust,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  men 
is  not  generically  different  from  that  which  is  caused  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  of  animals.  The  latter,  to  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  intensely  painful.  The  former 
continually  becomes  by  use  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 
If  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  in  the  one  case  appears 
gi"eater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  innat<3 
sentiment  which  commands  us  to  reverence  our  species,  but 
simply  because  our  imagination  finds  less  difficulty  in  reali- 
sing human  than  animal  suffering,  and  also  because  education 
has  strengthened  our  feelings  in  the  one  case  much  more  than 
in  the  other.  There  is,  however ;,  no  fact  more  clearly  estab- 
lished than  that  when  men  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  crime 
to  kill  some  class  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  soon  learnt 
to  do  so  with  no  more  natural  compunction  or  hesitation 
than  they  would  exhibit  in  killing  a  wild  animal.  This  is 
the  normal  condition  of  savage  men.  Colonists  and  Red 
Indians  even  now  often  shoot  each  other  with  precisely  the 
same  indifference  as  they  shoot  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  whole 
history  of  warfare — especially  when  warfare  was  conducted 
on  more  savage  principles  than  at  present — ^is  an  illustration 
of  the  fact.  Startling,  therefore,  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  is 
in  no  degree  unnatiu*al  that  Roman  spectators  should  have 
contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  the  slaughter  of  men. 
The  Spaniard,  who  is  brought  in  infancy  to  the  bull-ring, 
soon  learns  to  gaze  with  iudiffej^ence  or  with  pleasure  upon 
sights  before  which  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  stranger  quails 
with  hoiTor,  and  the  same  process  would  be  equally  efficacious 
had  the  spectacle  been  the  sufferings  of  men. 

We  now  look  back  with  indignation  upon  this  indifference; 


rank    honourably   with    the    best    plus  videatur  fuigae   sauguinis.'— 
Greek  tragedians.     He  adds,  'utin     Hist.  Bom.  ii.  9. 
iliis  [the  Greeks]  limw,  in  hoc  poRua 
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hut  yet,  although  it  m«ay  bo  liard  to  realise,  it  is  probably 
tnie  that  thero  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who  might  not  by 
custom  be  so  indurated  us  to  share  it.  Had  the  most  bene- 
volent person  lived  in  a  country  in  which  the  innocence  of 
these  games  was  deemed  axiomatic,  had  lie  been  taken  to 
them  in  his  vory  childhood,  and  accustomed  to  associate  them 
with  his  earliest  dreams  of  romance,  and  had  he  then  been 
left  simply  to  the  play  of  the  emotions,  the  first  paroxysm  of 
hori'or  would  have  soon  subsided,  the  shrinking  repugnance 
that  followed  would  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
feeling  of  interest  would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  time 
would  probably  come  in  which  it  would  reign  alone.  But 
oven  this  absolute  indifference  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering 
does  not  represent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the  gladintoidal 
giimes.  That  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  cjipablo 
of  taking  a  real  and  lively  pleasure  in  the  simple  contem- 
plation of  suffering  as  suffering,  and  without  any  reference  to 
their  own  interests,  is  a  proposition  which  has  been  strenu- 
ously denied  by  those  in  whoso  eyes  vice  is  nothing  more 
than  a  displacement,  or  exaggeration,  of  laNvful  self- regarding 
feelings,  and  othere,  who  have  admitted  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenon,  have  treated  it  as  a  very  rare  and  exceptional 
disease.'  That  it  is  so — at  least  in  its  extreme  forms — in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  though 
I  imagine  that  few  pei-sons  who  have  watched  the  habits  of 
boys  woidd  question  that  to  bike  pleasure  in  giving  at  least 
some  degree  of  pain  is  suflicicntly  common,  and  though  it 
is  not  quite  cert'iin  that  all  the  sports  of  adult  men  would  be 
entered  into  with  exactly  the  same  zest  if  their  victims  were 
not  sentient  beings.  But  in  every  society  in  which  atixxiioiis 
punishments  have  been  common,  this  side  of  human  natui-e 


'Thus,  e.g.,   Hobbes:  'Aliense  quis  sibi  pl:iccat   in  mnlis  alienis 

ciiUiinitatis    conteniptus  nominntur  sine   alio    fine,    videtur   niihi   im- 

crudelitne,  proooditque  a   proprije  po.isibile.' — L€viathan,'paYsi.  c.  \\. 
>ecuritfitiH  opinioiio.     Nam  ut  all- 
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has  acquired  an  undoubted  prominence.  It  is  related  of 
Claudius  that  liis  special  delight  at  the  gladiatorial  shows 
was  in  watching  the  countenances  of  the  dying,  for  he  had 
learnt  to  take  an  artistic  pleasure  in  obsei-ving  the  variations 
of  their  agony.*  When  the  gladiator  lay  prostrate  it  was 
customary  for  the  spectators  to  give  the  sign  with  their 
thumbs,  indicating  whether  they  desired  him  to  be  spared  or 
slain,  and  the  giver  of  the  show  reaped  most  popularity 
when,  in  the  latter  case,  he  permitted  no  consideration  of 
economy  to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  popular 
award. '^ 

Besides  this,  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  impelled  the 
people  to  every  excess  or  refinement  of  barbarity.^  The 
simple  combat  became  at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety  of 
atrocity  was  devised  to  stimulate  the  flagging  interest.  At 
one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull,  chained  together,  rolled  in  fierce 
contest  along  the  sand  ;  at  another,  criminals  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  were  thrown  to  bulls,  which  were  mad- 
dened by  red-hot  irons,  or  by  darts  tipped  with  burning 
pitch.  Four  hundred  bears  were  killed  on  a  single  day  under 
Caligula;  three  hundred  on  another  day  under  Claudius. 
Under  Nero,  four  hundred  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  ele- 
phants; four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred  lions  were 
slaughtered  by  his  soldiers.  In  a  single  day,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  five  thousand  animals  perished. 
Under  Trajan,  the  games  continued  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  successive  days.'*     Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhi- 

'  Sueton.  Claudius,  xxxiv.  little    book,    Be    Spcctaculis,    by 

_                 ...          ,   .  Martial — a  hook  which  is  not moro 

'         'Et  verso  pollice  vulgi  ^  j^^^^jt^^j^  ^^^^  ^1^^  atrocities  it  re- 

Quemlibetocciduntpopulanter.—  ^^^^^^  ^-^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^j.^^^^  ^^. 

Jurenal,  Sat  m.  36-37.  g^nce  of  all  feeling  of  repulsion  or 

•  Besides  the  many  incidental  compassion  it  everywhere  displays, 

notices  scattered  through  the  Ko-  ♦  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 

man  historians,   and   through  the  examples  given  by  Magnin,    who 

writings  of  Seneca.  Plutarch,  Juve-  has  collected  a  vast  array  of  au- 

oal,  and  Pliny,  we  have  a  .-furious  thorities  on  the  subject.     {Oriffinen 
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noceioBCs,  liippopotaiiii,  giraffes,  bull.s,  stags,  eveu  ciucoilil^ 
and  serpents,  were  employed  to  give  novelty  to  the  spectacle. 
Nor  was  any  form  of  human  suffering  wanting.  The  first 
Gordian,  when  edile,  gave  twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  whicii 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pair  of  gladiators 
appeared.*  Eight  hundred  pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian.2  Ten  thousand  men  fought  duidng  the  games  of 
Trajan.^  Nero  illumined  his  gardens  during  the  night  by 
Christians  burning  in  their  pitchy  shirts.^  Under  Domitian, 
an  anny  of  feeble  dwarfs  w.os  compelled  to  fight,*  and,  more 
than  once,  female  gladiators  descended  to  perish  in  the  arena.* 
A  criminal  personating  a  fictitious  character  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  there  torn  by  a  bcar.^  Another,  representing 
Scffivola,  was  compelled  to  hold  Jiis  hand  in  a  real  flame.®  A 
third,  as  Hercules,  was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.^   So  intense 


du  Theatre,  pp.  445-453.)  M. 
Mongez  has  devoted  an  interesting 
memoir  to  '  Les  animauxpromen^ 
on  tu^s  dans  le  cirque.'  {Mem.  de 
CAcad.  des  Inscrip.  et  BeUes-lettres, 
tomex.)  See,too,  Fricdlsendfr.  Pliny 
rarely  gives  an  account  of  any  wild 
animal  without  accompanying  it  by 
tititistics  about  its  appearances  in 
the  arena.  The  first  inst;ince  of  a 
wild  beast  hunt  in  the  amphithcatro 
is  .said  to  be  that  recorded  by  Livy 
(xxxix.  22),  which  took  place  about 
80  B.C. 

'  Capitolinus,  Gordiani. 

'  Vopiscus,  Aurtiian. 

•  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  15. 

«  Tacit.  Anna',  xv,  44. 
'  Xiphilin,    Ixvii.    8 ;    Stutiu.s, 
Si/lv.  i.  G. 

•  During  the  Kepublic,  a  rich 
man  ordered  in  his  will  that 
some  women  he  liad  purchased  for 
liie  purpose  should  fight  in  the 
funeral  games  to  his  memory,  but 
liie  people  annulled  the  clause. 
(AtiienaeuH,  iv.  39.)     Under   Noro 


and  Domitian,  female  gladiators 
seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon. 
See  Statins,  Sylv.  i.  6;  Sueton, 
Domitian,  iv. ;  Xiphilin,  Ixvii.  8. 
Juvenal  describes  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Roman  ladies  practised 
with  the  gladiatorial  weapons  {Sat. 
vi.  248,  &c.),  and  Martial  {De 
Spectac.  \\.)  mentions  the  combats 
of  women  with  wild  beasts.  Od«', 
he  .'says,  killed  a  lion.  A  combat 
of  fenude  ghxdiators,  under  Sevcrus, 
created  some  tumult,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  they  should  no  longer 
bo  perniittid.  (Xiphilin,  Ixxv.  16.) 
See  Magnin,  pp.  434-435. 

•  Martial,  Dc  Spectac.  vii. 

•  Ibid.  Ep.  viii.  30. 

•  Tertullian,  Ad  Nation,  i.  10 
One  of  the  mo.st  ghastly  featuns 
of  the  games  was  the  comic  a.spect 
they  sometimes  assumed.  Tliis  was 
tne  c.'iso  in  the  combats  of  dwarfs. 
'i'liere  were  also  combats  by  blind- 
fi)M(Hl  men.  Petronius  (.*?«/vrjVofi, 
c.  xlv.)  h>is  given  us  a  horrible  dt»- 
.scription  of  llie  niain)ed  and  feebl* 
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was  tbe  craving  for  blood,  that  a  prince  was  less  uiijK>pular  if 
he  neslected  the  distribution  of  corn  than  if  he  neglected  the 
games  ;  and  Nero  himself,  on  account  of  his  munificence  in 
this  respect,  was  probably  the  sovereign  who  was  most 
beloved  by  the  Koman  multitude.  Heliogabalus  and  Galerius 
are  reported,  when  dining,  to  have  regaled  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  criminals  torn  by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said  of  the 
latter  that  *  he  never  supped  without  human  blood.'  ^ 

It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  facts  as  these. 
They  display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical  dis- 
quisition the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible  for 
human  nature  to  sink.  They  furnish  us  with  striking  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  we  have  attained,  and 
they  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the  regenerating 
influence  that  Christianity  has  exercised  in  the  world.  For 
the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial  games  is  all  its  work. 
Philosophers,  indeed,  might  deplore  them,  gentle  natures 
might  shrink  from  their  contagion,  but  to  the  multitude  they 
possessed  a  fascination  which  nothing  but  the  new  leligion 
could  overcome. 

Nor  was  this  fascination  surprising,  for  no  pageant  has 
ever  combined  more  powerful  elements  of  attraction.  The 
magnificent  circus,  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  assembled 
Court,  the  contagion  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm  thrilling 
almost  visibly  through  the  mighty  throng,  the  breathless 
silence  of  expectation,  the  wild  cheers  bursting  simultaneously 
fiom  eighty  thousand  tongues,  and  echoing  to  the  farthest 
outskirts  of  the  city,  the  rapid  alternations  of  the  fray,  the 


men  who  were  sometimes  com-  '  'Nee  iiuquam  sine  humano 
pelled  to  fight.  People  afflicted  cruore  ccenabat.' — Lactan.  De  Mart. 
with  epilepsy  were  accustomed  to  Persec.  Much  the  same  thing  is 
cL'ink  the  blood  of  the  wounded  told  of  the  Christian  emperor  Jus- 
gladiators,  which  they  believed  to  tinian  II.,  who  lived  at  the  end  of 
be  a  sovereign  remedy.  (Pliny,  the  seventh  century.  (Sisraondi, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  2 ;  Tertnl.  Hist,  de  la  Chute  de  I'Ewpire 
AjjoI.\x.)  BomaiUy  tomQ  n. -p.  S!i.) 
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(Ipeds  of  Bplendid  courage  tliat  wore  manifested,  wore  all  well 
fitted  to  entrance  the  imagination.  The  crime«  and  servitude 
of  the  gladiator  were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of 
glory  that  surrounded  him.  Representing  to  the  highest 
degi-eo  that  coui-ago  Avhich  the  Bomans  deemed  the  first  of 
virtues,  the  cynosure  of  countlass  eyes,  the  chief  object  of  con- 
versation in  the  metropolis  of  the  universe,  destined,  if 
victorious,  to  be  immortalised  in  the  mosaic  and  the  sculp- 
ture,' ho  not  unfroquently  rose  to  heroic  grandeur.  The 
gladiator  Spartacus  for  three  years  defied  the  bravest  armies 
of  Rome.  The  greatest  of  Roman  generals  had  chosen 
gladiators  for  his  body-guard.^  A  band  of  gladiators,  faithful 
even  to  death,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Antony, 
when  all  besides  had  deserted  him.^  Beautiful  eyes,  trem- 
bling with  passion,  looked  down  upon  the  fight,  and  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Rome,  even  the  empress  herself,  had  been 
known  to  crave  the  victor's  love.*  We  read  of  gladiators 
lamenting  that  the  games  occurred  so  seldom,*  complaining 
bitterly  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the  arena,* 
scorning  to  fight  excei)t  with  the  most  powerful  antagonists, 
laughing  aloud  as  their  wounds  were  dressed,®  and  at  last, 
when  prostrate  in  the  dust,  calmly  turning  their  throats  k 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror.®  The  enthusiasm  that  gathered 
round  them  was  so  intense  that  special  laws  were  found 
necessary,  and  were  sometimas  insuflficient  to  prevent  patri- 
cians  from   enlisting   in   their   ranks, '^  while   the  tranquil 


'  Winckelmann  says  the  statue  *  Faxistina,  the  wife  of  Marcus 

called  '  'I'ho  Dyiiig  Gladijitor'  dons  Aurelius,  wan  ospocially  ai^nised  of 

not   represent  a   gladiator.     At  a  this  weakness.     (Capitolinus,  ^f(lr^ 

later  period,    however,    Htatiies   of  ctis  Aurelius.) 

pladiatorswero  not  uncommon,  and  *  Soneoa,  Be  J^ondenf.  iv. 

Pliny  notices  (Hut.  Nat.  xxxy.  33)  •  Arrian's  Efnctetiut,  i,  29. 

paintinjTs  of  them.    Afinenpecimon  ^Seneca,  De  Pro  vuirnt.  ui. 

of  mosaic  portniits  of  ghidiators  is  •  Aulus  Gelliu.s.  xii.  o. 

now  in  the  Latomn  Museum.  •  Cicero,  Tus(\  lib.  ii. 

^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cwsar,  '•  Some    Equites   fought  under 

'  Dion  CasHios,  li.  7.  Julius  CKsar,  and  a  senator  namea 
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courage  with  which  they  nercr  failed  to  die  supplied  the 
philosopher  with  his  most  striking  examples.'  The  severe 
continence  that  was  required  before  the  combat,  contrasting 
vividly  with  the  licentiousness  of  Roman  life,  had  even 
invested  them  with  something  of  a  moral  dignity ;  and  it  is 
a  singularly  suggestive  fact  that  of  all  pagan  characters  the 
gladiator  v^ras  selected  by  the  Fathers  as  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  a  Christ^'an  model. ^  St.  Augustine  tells  us  how 
one  of  his  friends,  being  dra^vn  to  the  spectacle,  endeavoured 
by  closing  his  eyes  to  guard  against  a  fascination  he  knew  to 
be  sinful.  A  sudden  cry  caused  him  to  break  his  resolution, 
and  he  never  could  withdraw  his  gaze  again.^ 

And  while  the  influences  of  the  amphitheatre  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  populace,  the  Roman  was  not 
without  excuses  that  could  lull  his  moral  feelings  to  repose. 
The  games,  as  I  have  said,  were  originally  human  sacrifices — 
religious  rites  sacred  to  the  dead — and  it  vras  argued  that  the 
death  of  the  gladiator  was  both  more  honourable  and  more 


Fulvius  Setinus  wished  to  fight, 
but  Caesar  prevented  him.  (Suet. 
C(Bsar,  xxxix. ;  Dion  Cassius,  xliii. 
23.)  Nero,  according  to  Suetonius, 
compelled  men  of  the  highest  rank 
to  fight.  Laws  prohibiting  patri- 
cians from  fighting  were  several 
times  made  and  violated.  (Fried- 
laender,  pp.  39-41.)  Commodus  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  passion- 
ately fond  of  fighting  as  a  gladia- 
tor. Much,  however,  of  what 
Lampridius  relates  on  this  point  is 
perfectly  incredible.  On  the  other 
band,  the  profession  of  the  gladia- 
tor was  constantly  spoken  of  as 
infamous;  but  this  oscillation  be- 
tween extreme  admiration  and  con- 
tempt will  surprise  no  one  who 
has  noticed  the  tone  continually 
adopted  about  prize-fighters  in 
England,  and  about  the  members 
of  some  other   professions  on  the 


Continent.  Juvenal  dwells  {Siat. 
viii.  197-210)  with  great  indigna- 
tion on  an  instance  of  a  patrician 
fighting,  ^ 

'  *  Quis  mediocris  gladiator  in- 
gemuit,  quis  vultum  mutavit  un- 
quara?' — Cic.  Tusc.  Quccst.  lib.  ii. 

^  E.g.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
There  is  a  well-known  passage  of 
this  kind  in  Horace,  ArsPoei.  412- 
415.  The  comparison  of  the  good 
man  to  an  athlete  or  gladiator, 
which  St.  Paul  employed,  occurs  also 
in  Seneca  andEpictetus,  from  which 
some  have  inferred  that  they  must 
have  known  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle.  M.  Denis,  however,  has 
shown  (Jdees  morales  dans  VAn- 
tiquite,  tome  ii.  p.  240)  that  the 
same  comparison  had  been  used, 
before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by 
Plato,  JEschines,  and  Cicero. 

«  ConfeM.  vi.  8. 
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merciful  tlian  that  of  the  passive  victim,  "who,  in  tlie  Homeric 
age,  "waa  saciificed  at  the  tomb.  The  combatants  were  either 
f)rofes3ional  gladiators,  slaves,  criminals,  or  military  captives. 
The  lot  of  the  first  was  voluntary.  The  socond  had  for 
a  long  time  been  regarded  as  almost  l)eneath  or  beyond  a 
freeman's  care ;  but  when  the  enlarging  circle  of  sympathy 
had  made  the  Romans  regard  their  slaves  as  'a  kind  of 
second  human  natui-e,*  *  they  perceived  the  atrocity  of  expos- 
ing them  in  the  games,  and  an  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade 
it.2  The  thii'd  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  as  the 
victorious  gladiator  was  at  least  sometimes  pardoned,^  a 
permission  to  fight  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
fate  of  the  fourth  could  not  strike  the  early  Roman  with  the 
horror  it  would  now  inspire,  for  the  right  of  the  conquerors 
to  massacre  their  prisoners  was  almost  universally  admitted.* 
But,  beyond  the  point  of  desiring  the  games  to  be  in  some 
degree  restricted,  extremely  few  of  the  moralists  of  the 
Roman  Emj)ii*o  ever  advanced.  That  it  was  a  horrible  and 
demoralising  thing  to  make  the  spectacle  of  the  deaths,  even 
of  guilty  men,  a  form  of  popular  amusement,  was  a  position 
which  no  Roman  school  had  attained,  and  which  was  only 
reached  by  a  very  few  individuals.  Cicero  observes,  *  that 
the  gladiatorial  spectacles  appear  to  some  cruel  and  inhuman,' 
and,  he  adds,  *  I  know  not  whether  as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted it  is  not  so,  but  when  guilty  men  ai-e  compelled  to 
fight,  no  better  discipline  against  siifTering  and  death  can  be 


*  '[Sorvi]  etfii  per  fortunam  in  Ono  class  were  coadomnoJ  only  to 

omnia  obnoxii,  tAnion  qiuisi  socun-  iijj;lit,    and   pardoned  if  tlicy  con- 

(luni     hoiniuum      genus     sunt.' —  quorod  ;  the  others  wore  condemned 

Floras,  liist.  iii.  20.  lo    tiy;ht  till   death,  and  this   was 

'•' JMacrinus,  however,  punished  considered  an  aggnivation  of  capital 

fugitive  slaves  by  compelling  them  punishment. 

to   light   aa   ^hidiators.      (Capito-  ♦  '  Ad  conciliandum  plobis   fa- 

Linus,  Macrinus.)  vorom  elVusa  lar^itio,  quurn  epec- 

'  Tacit.    A)inal.    xii.    bQ.      Ac-  taeulis  indulget,  supplici/i  quondam 

cording  to  I'riodlaendor,    however,  hostium  arteni  facit.' — Fh^nis,  iiu 

there  were  two  clastiosof  iTiniinals.  12. 
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presented  to  the  eye.'*  Seneca,  it  is  true,  adopts  a  far  noblei 
lanf^uage.  He  denounced  the  games  with  a  passionate 
eloquence.  He  refuted  indignantly  the  argument  derived 
from  the  guilt  of  the  combatants,  and  declared  that  under 
every  form  and  modification  these  amusements  were  brutali- 
sing,  savage,  and  detestable.^  Plutarch  went  even  farther, 
and  condemned  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  on  the  ground 
that  we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings,  and  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  of  suffering  is  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  depraving.^  To  these  instances  we 
may  add  Petronius,  who  condemned  the  shows  in  his  poem 
on  the  civil  war ;  Junius  Mauricus,  who  refused  to  permit 
the  inhabitants  of  Yienne  to  celebrate  them,  and  replied  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  *  Would  to  Heaven  it  were 
possible  to  abolish  such  spectacles,  even  at  Eome!''*  and, 
above  all,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  compelling  the  gladiators 
to  fight  with  blunted  swords,  rendered  them  for  a  time  com- 
paratively harmless.^  But  these,  with  the  Athenian  remon- 
strances I  have  already  noticed,  are  almost  the  only  instances 
now  remaining  of  pagan  protests  against  the  most  conspicuous 
as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  age.  Juvenal, 
whose  iinspaiing  satire  has  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
Roman  manners,  and  who  denounces  fiercely  all  cruelty  to 
slaves,  has  repeatedly  noticed  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  on 
no  single  occasion  does  he  intimate  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  humanity.  Of  all  the  great  historians  who  recorded 
them,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was 
recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have  seen  in  them 


'  Tusc.  Quasi,  ii.  17-  once  carried  off  the  gladiators  to  a 

2  See  his  magnificent  letter  on  war  with  his  army,  much  to  the 

the  subject.    (^.  vii.)  indignation  of  the  people.    (Capit.) 

*  In  his  t"W0  treatises  De  Esu  He  has  himself  noticed  the  extreme 
Carnium.  -weariness   he    felt    at  the  public 

*  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  22.  amusements    he    was    obliged   to 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixxi.  29.  Capitolinus,  attend,     (vii.  8.) 
M    Aureliics.     The   emperor  also 
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any  greater  evils  than  an  increasing  tendency  to  pleasure  and 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  a  diingcroua  class.  The 
Roman  sought  to  make  men  brave  and  fearless,  i*ather  than 
gentle*  and  humane,  and  in  his  eyes  that  spectacle  was  to  be 
applauded  which  steeled  tlie  heart  against  the  fear  of  deatli, 
even  at  the  rfacrifioe  of  the  affections.  Titus  and  Trajan,  in 
whose  reigns,  probably,  the  greatest  number  of  shows  were 
compressed  into  a  short  time,  wei-e  both  men  of  conspicuous 
clemency,  and  no  Koman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
fact  of  3,000  men  having  been  compelled  to  fight  under  the 
one,  and  10,000  under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow 
upon  their  characters.  Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of 
the  amiability  of  Titus,  that  ho  was  accustomed  to  jest  with 
the  people  during  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,'  and  Pliny 
especially  eulogised  Trajan  because  he  did  not  patronise 
s}>ectacles  that  enervate  the  character,  but  rather  those  which 
iuipel  men  'to  noble  wounds  and  to  the  contempt  of  death.''-' 
The  same  writer,  who  was  himself  in  many  ways  conspicuous 
for  his  gentleness  and  charity,  having  warmly  commended  a 
friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  Yei-ona,  who 
desii-ed  a  spectacle,  adds  this  startling  sentence:  'After  so 
genci'al  a  request,  to  have  refused  would  not  liave  botui 
fii'mness — it  would  have  been  cruelty.'^  Even  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourth  centui-y,  the  pr:efect  Symmachiis,  who 
was  legaided  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  jjagans  of  his  age, 
collected  some  Saxon  prisoners  to  light  in  lionom*  of  liia 
son.  They  strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachua 
lamented  the  mi.«;fortune  that  had  befallen  him  from  tlu-ir 
'impious  hands,*  but  endeavoured  to  calm  his  feelings  by 
recalling  the  patience  of  Socrates  and  the  precepts  of  j»hi- 
losophy.* 

'  Sueton.  Titus,  viii.  — Pliny,  Paurg.  xxxiii. 

■^  '  Visum  est  Rpectaculum  inde  •  '  Pra'terea     taiito      codscqmu 

non  enorvo   tiec   fluxum,    noc  quod  rogabaris,  ut  iwgare  nou  con>*taiis 

nniinos  viroruin  niollirot  ct  frang<>-  scd  ilururu  vidorotur.' — Pliiu  KpL't. 

ret,  Bed  quod  ad    puk-hra  vulnora  vi.  lU. 
contemptumqne  mortis  aooenil'ivt.'  *  Symmacli.  Epht.  ii.  4C, 
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While,  however,  I  have  no  desire  to  disguise  or  palliate 
ilie  extreme  atrocity  of  this  aspect  of  Koman  life,  there  are 
certain  very  natiu-al  exaggerations,  against  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  ns  to  guard.  There  are  in  human  nature,  and  more 
especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections,  in- 
equalities, inconsistencies,  and  anomalies,  of  which  theorists 
do  not  always  take  account.  We  should  be  altogether  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  man  who  took  pleasure  in  a 
gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Rome  was  necessarily  as  in- 
human as  a  modern  would  be  who  took  pleasure  in  a  similar 
spectacle.  A  man  who  falls  but  a  Kttle  below  the  standai-d 
of  his  own  merciful  age  is  often  in  reality  far  worse  than  a 
man  who  had  conformed  to  the  standard  of  a  much  more 
barbarous  age,  even  though  the  latter  will  do  some  things 
with  perfect  equanimity  from  which  the  other  would  recoil 
with  horror.  We  have  a  much  greater  power  than  is  some- 
times supposed  of  localising  both  our  benevolent  and  malevo- 
lent feelings.  If  a  man  is  very  kind,  or  very  harsh  to  some 
particular  class,  this  is  usually,  and  on  the  whole  justly,  re- 
garded as  an  iudex  of  his  general  disposition,  but  the 
inference  is  not  infalKble,  and  it  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far.  There  are  some  who  appear  to  expend  all  their  kindly 
feelings  on  a  single  class,  and  to  treat  with  perfect  indif 
ference  all  outside  it.  There  are  others  who  regard  a  certain 
class  as  quite  outside  the  pale  of  their  sympathies,  while  in 
other  spheres  their  affections  prove  lively  and  constant. 
There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the  faintest  re- 
luctance to  a  barbarous  custom,  but  would  be  quite  incapable 
of  an  equally  barbarous  act  which  custom  had  not  conse- 
crated. Our  affections  are  so  capricious  in  their  nature  that 
it  is  continually  necessary  to  correct  by  detailed  experience 
the  most  plausible  deductions.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  a 
very  unquestionable  and  a  very  important  truth  that  cruelty 
to  animals  naturally  indicates  and  promotes  a  habit  of  mind 
which  leads  to  cruelty  to  men ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
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an  afTecfcionato  and  merciful  disposition  Ui  animala  commonly 
implies  a  gentle  and  amiable  nature.  But,  if  we  adopted 
this  principle  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  humanity,  we  should 
soon  find  ourselves  at  fault.  To  the  somewhat  too  hackneyed 
anecdote  of  Domitian  gratifying  his  savage  propensities  by 
kilUng  flies,*  we  might  oppose  Spinoza,  one  of  the  purest, 
most  gentle,  most  benevolent  of  mankind,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
lated that  almost  the  only  amusement  of  his  life  was  putting 
flies  into  spiders'  webs,  and  watching  their  struggles  and  their 
deaths.^  It  has  been  observed  that  a  very  large  propoi-tion 
of  the  men  who  during  the  French  Revolution  proved  them- 
selves most  absolutely  indifferent  to  human  sufiering  were 
deeply  attached  to  animals.  Foumier  was  devoted  to  a 
squirrel,  Couthon  to  a  spaniel,  Panis  to  two  gold  pheasants, 
Chaumette  to  an  aviary,  Marat  kept  doves.^  Bacon  hixa 
noticed  that  the  Turks,  who  are  a  cruel  people,  are  neverthe- 
less conspicuous  for  their  kindness  to  animals,  and  he  men- 
tions the  instance  of  a  Christian  boy  who  was  nearly  stoned 
to  death  for  gagging  a  long-billed  fowl.'*  In  Egypt  there  ai-e 
hospitals  for  superannuated  cats,  and  the  most  loathsome 
insects  are  regarded  with  tenderness ;  but  human  life  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  human  sufiering 
scarcely  elicits  a  care.'^     The  same  contrast  appears  more  or 

'  Sucton.   Domitian.  iii.     It  is  gndos  qu'il  fuisait  battre  ensemble, 

very  curious  that    the   s.ime   em-  ou  des  mouclios  qu'il  jetiiit  dans  h\ 

peror,    about   the  same  time   (the  toilo   d'arai<;n<?:o,   at  regardait   en- 

beginuing  of  his  reign),  had  sucli  a  suite  oette   bataille  avec   tant  de 

horror  of  bloodshed  that  he  resolved  plaisir  qu'il  ^chitait  quelquefois  da 

to  prohibit   the   sacrifice  of  oxen,  riro.' — Golems,  Via  dc  Spinoza. 

(Suet.  Dom.  \x.)  ■  Tliis    is    noticed    by  (Jeorge 

*  *  Pendant  qu'il  restaitaulogls,  Duval  in  a  curious  pjissage  of  his 

il  n'^tait  inconiniode   a  personiie;  Souvetiira  de  Li   7't'rr?//r,  quoted  by 

il  y  passait  la  meilleure  partio  do  Ii(ird  Lyttou  in  a  note  to  his  Z</nowi. 

Hon  temps  tranquilloment  dans  sa  *  Kxsai/  <)?i  Goodness. 

ciiambro.  ...  II     so    divert  issait  *  This  contrast  has  been  noticed 

HiiHsi  quelquefois  a  fiimer  une  pipe  by  Andibishop  Whately  in  a  lecture 

de  tabac ;  ou   bion  lorsqu'il  vouiait  on     Egypt.     See,    to),     liegendre, 

HO  relicher  I'esprit  un  peu  plus  'IVaiiedefOpinion.V'Uxov.p.^Ti, 
lungtempH,    il   cherchait  des  arai- 
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less  in.  all  Eastern  nations.     On  the  other  hand,  travellers 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  Spain  an  intense  passion 
for  the  buU-figlit  is  quite  compatible  with  the  most  jictive 
benevolence  and  the  most  amiable  disposition.    Agaiu,  to  pass 
to  another  sphere,  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  conquerors, 
who  will  sacrifice  with  perfect  callousness  great  masses  of 
men  to  their  ambition,  but  who,  in  their  dealings  with  iso- 
lated individuals,  are  distinguished  by  an  invariable  clemency. 
Anomalies  of  this  kind  continually  appear  in  the  Roman 
population.     The  very  men  who  looked  down  with  delight 
when  the  sand  of  the  arena  was  reddened  with  human  blood, 
made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when  Terence,  in  his 
famous  liae,  proclaimed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
When  the  senate,  being  unable  to  discover  the  murderer  of  a 
patrician,  resolved  to  put  his  four  hundred  slaves  to  death, 
the  people  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sentence.*     A 
knight  named  Erixo,  who  in  the  days  of  Augustus  had  so 
scoui'ged  his  son  that  he  died  of  the  eflTects,  was  nearly  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  indignant  population.^     The  elder  Cato  de- 
prived a  senator  of  his  rank,  because  he  had  fixed  an  execu- 
tion  at   such   an  hour   that   his   mistress  could   enjoy  the 
spectacle.^     Even   in  the  amphitheatre   there  were  certain 
traces  of  a  milder  spiiit.     Drusus,  the  people   complained, 
took  too  ATsible  a  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  ^  Caligula 
was  too  cuiious  in  watching  death  ;*  Caracalla,  when  a  boy, 
won  enthusiastic  plaudits  by  shedding  tears  at  the  execution 
of  criminals.®     Among  the  most  popular  spectacles  at  Rome 
was  rope-dancing,  and  then,  as  now,  the  cord  being  stretched 
at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  the  apparent,  and  indeed 


*  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  45.  a  rather  different  version  of  this 

*  Senec.  Be  Clemen,  i.  14.  story. 

*  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.     This  writer  *  Tacit.  Anval  i.  76. 
speaks  of  '  the  eyes  of  a  mistress           '  Sueton.  Calig.  xi. 
delighting  in  human  blood '  with  as           '  Spartian.    Caraoalla.    Tertul- 
much  horror  as  if  the  gladiatorial  lian  mentions  that  his  niirse  was  a 
games  were  unknown.     Livy  gives  Christian. 
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real,  (lander  addo<l  an  evil  /est  to  the  performances.  In  th^ 
reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius  an  accident  liad  occurred,  and  the 
emperor,  with  his  usual  senaitivo  humanity,  ordered  that  no 
rope-dancer  should  pei-form  without  a  net  or  a  mattress  l^eing 
spread  out  below.  It  is  a  singularly  cuiious  fact  that  this 
precaution,  which  no  Christian  nation  has  adopted,  continued 
in  force  during  more  than  a  century  of  the  worst  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  blood  of  cjiptives  was  poured 
out  like  water  in  the  Colosseum.'  The  standard  of  humanity 
was  very  low,  but  the  sentiment  was  still  manifest,  though 
its  displays  were  ciipricious  and  inconsistent. 

The  sketch  I  have  now  dra^^Ti  will,  I  think,  bo  sufficient 
to  display  the  broad  chasm  that  existed  between  the  Roman 
moralists  and  the  Roman  people.  On  the  one  hand  wo  find 
a  system  of  etliics,  of  which  when  we  consider  the  range  and 
beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the  motives  to  which 
it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom  from  superstitious  ele- 
ments, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  though  it  may  have 
been  equalled,  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  society  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  moral- 
ising institutions,  occupations,  or  beliefs,  existing  imder  an 
economical  and  political  system  which  inevitably  led  to 
general  do])ravity,  and  passionately  addicted  to  the  most 
brutalising  amusements.  The  moral  code,  while  it  expanded 
in  theoretical  catholicity,  had  contracted  in  practical  appli- 
cation. The  early  Romans  had  a  very  narrow  and  imjMjrfect 
standard  of  duty,  but  theii*  patriotism,  their  military  system, 
and  their  enforced  simplicity  of  life  had  made  that  standard 
essentially  popular.  The  later  Romans  had  attained  a  very 
high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but  the  philosopher 

'  Capitolinus,  Marcus  AnrrUim.  Kome,  but   St    Chrysostom   men- 

C:ipitolinu9,  who  wroto  under  Dio-  tioas  that  in  his  time  it  had  been 

cletiau,  sayw  th.it  in  liis  timo  the  abolished    in    the    luiat.  —  Jortin's 

custom  of   Kpreadinjo;  a  net,   under  ]\rmnrk>i  on  ICcclesiastical  History, 

the  ropo-danccr  still  continued.     I  ii.  71  (»'d.  1846). 
do    not    kiiov   wluMi    it    consed    iit 

l2 
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with  bis  group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  with  his  few  readers, 
had  scarcely  auy  point  of  contact  with  the  people.  The 
great  pi-actical  problem  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was  how 
they  could  act  upon  the  masses.  Simply  to  tell  men  what 
is  virtue,  and  to  extol  its  beauty,  is  insufficient  Something 
more  must  be  done  if  tbe  characters  of  nations  are  to  be 
moulded  and  iaveterate  vices  eradicated. 

This  problem  the  Roman  Stoics  were  incapable  of  meeting, 
but  they  did  what  lay  in  their  power,  and  their  efforts, 
though  altogether  inadequate  to  the  disease,  were  by  no  means 
contemptible.  In  the  first  place  they  raised  up  many  great 
and  good  rulers  who  exerted  all  the  influence  of  theii'  position 
in  the  cause  of  virtue.  In  most  cases  these  reforms  were 
abolished  on  the  accession  of  the  first  bad  emperor,  but  there 
were  at  least  some  that  remained.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  luxury  of  the  table,  which  had  acquired  the  most  ex- 
travagant proportions  diu-ing  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  Galba,  began  from  tMs 
period  to  decline,  and  the  change  is  chiefly  attributed  to 
Vespasian,  who  had  in  a  measui'e  reformed  the  Roman  aris 
tocracy  by  the  introduction  of  many  provincials,  and  who 
made  his  court  an  example  of  the  strictest  frugality.'  The 
period  from  the  accession  of  Kerva  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  comprising  no  less  than  eighty-four  years,  exhibits 
a  miiformity  of  good  government  which  no  other  despotic 
monarchy  has  equalled.  Each  of  the  five  emperors  who  then 
reigned  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  best  rulers  who  have 
ever  lived.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  personal  characters 
were  most  defective,  were  men  of  great  and  conspicuous 
genius.  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  though  less  dis- 
tinguished as  politicians,  were  among  the  most  perfectly 
virtuous  msn  who  have  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  During 
forty  years  of  this  period,  perfect,  unbroken  peace  reigned 


'  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  55. 
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over  tlu'  entire  civilis*»d  globe.  The  barbarian  eucroacii- 
inents  had  not  yet  begfim.  The  distinct  nationalities  tliat 
composed  the  Empire,  gratified  by  perfect  municipal  and  by 
perfect  intellectual  freedom,  had  lost  all  care  for  political 
liberty,  and  little  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
guarded  a  tenitory  which  is  now  protected  by  much  more 
than  three  millions.^ 

In  creating  this  condition  of  afTairs,  Stoicism,  as  the  chief 
raoi*al  agent  of  the  Empire,  had  a  considerable  though  not  a 
preponderating  influence.  In  other  ways  its  influence  was 
more  evident  and  exclusive.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  sect,  '  that  the  sage  sliould  take  part  in  public  life,'^ 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  that  Stoicism  should  flouiish 
without  producing  a  resuscitation  of  patriotism.  The  same 
moral  impulse  which  transformed  the  Neoplatonist  into  a 
dreaming  mystic  and  the  Catholic  into  a  useless  hermit, 
impelled  the  Stoic  to  the  foremost  post  of  danger  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  While  landmark  after  landmark  of 
Roman  virtue  was  submerged,  while  luxury  and  scepticism 
and  foreign  habits  and  foreign  creeds  were  corroding  the 
whole  framework  of  the  national  life,  amid  the  last  pa- 
roxysms of  expiring  liberty,  amid  the  Iddeous  carnival  of 
vice  that  soon  followed  upon  its  fall,  the  Stoic  remained  un- 
changed, the  representative  and  the  sustainer  of  the  past. 
A  party  which  had  acquired  the  noble  title  of  the  Pai-ty  of 
Virtue,  guided  by  such  men  as  Cato  or  Thrasea  or  Hehidius 
Dr  Burrhus,  upheld  the  banner  of  Roman  virtue  and  Roman 
liberty  in  the  darkest  hours  of  despotism  and  of  apostasy. 
Like  all  men  who  carry  an  intense  religious  fervour  into 
politics,  they  were  often  narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  blind 
to  the  inevitable  changes  of  society,  incaj>able  of  compromise, 
turbulent  and  inopportune  in  their  demands,'  but  they  more 

'  Chiimpagny,     Lra     Antoviva^  •  Thus      Tipellinus     spoke     of 

f>cine  ii.  pp.  179-200.  '  Stoii'orumnrroj;;vntinsectaquequ:e 

^  iroXntviaQanov  ir6<i)ov. — Plopi  tiirbiJos  et  nogotiorum  appetentes 

Lagrt.  Zoio.  faciat.'  -  Tarit.  Ann.  xiv.  57.     The 
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than  redeemed  their  errors  by  their  noble  constancy  and 
courage.  The  austere  purity  of  theii'  lives,  and  the  heroic 
gi-andeiu"  of  their  deaths,  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  Roman 
liberty  even  under  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian.  While  such  men 
existed  it  was  felt  that  all  was  not  lost.  There  was  still  a 
i-allying  point  of  freedom,  a  seed  of  vii-tue  that  might  germi- 
nate anew,  a  living  protest  against  the  despotism  and  the 
corruption  of  the  Empire. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  service  which  Stoicism 
rendered  to  popular  morals  was  in  the  formation  of  Koman 
jurisprudence.  •  Of  all  the  many  forms  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion in  which  Greece  and  Rome  struggled  for  the  mastery 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  ld disputable.  '  To  rule  the  nations '  was  justly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Roman  poet  the  supreme  glory  of  his 
countrymen,  and  their  administrative  genius  is  even  now  un- 
rivalled in  history.  A  deep  reverence  for  law  was  long  one 
of  their  chief  moral  characteristics,  and  in.  order  that  it 
might  be  inculcated  from  the  earliest  years  it  was  a  part  of 
the   Roman  system  of  education  to  oblige  the  children  to 


accusation  does  not  appear  to  have  hand,  Seneca  is  justly  accused  of 

been  quite  untrue,  for  Vespasian,  condescending    too    much   to    the 

who  was  a  very  moderate  emperor,  vices  of  Nero  in  his  efforts  to  miti- 

thought    it    necessary    to    banish  gate  their  effects, 

nearly  all   the   philosophers  from  *  The  influence  of  Stoicism  on 

Kome  on  account  of  their  factious-  Eoman   law  has   been   often  exa- 

ness.    Sometimes  the  Stoics  showed  mined.    See,  especially,  Degerando, 

their    independence    by   a    rather  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  (2nd   ed.), 

gratuitous   insolence.      Dion   Cas-  tome  iii.  pp.  202-204  ;  Laferriere, 

fcius  relates  that,  when   Nero  Avas  Be  I'lnjlumce  du  Stoicisms  sur  les 

thinking  of  writing  a  poem  in  400  Jurisconsultes      romains;      Denis, 

books,  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Theories    et     Idees    morales    dan  a 

Stoic    Cornutus,    who    said,   that  VAntiquite,  tome  ii.  pp.  187-217 ; 

no  one  would  read  so  long  a  work.  Tvoiplong,  Influence  du  Christ  ianisnie 

'  But,'   answered  Nero,   '  your   fa-  sur   le  Droit  civil  des   Romains ; 

vourite  Chrysippus  wrote  still  more  Merivale,  Conversion  of  the  Eoman 

numerous  books.'     '  True,'  rejoined  Empire,  lee.  iv, ;  and  the  great  work 

Cornutus,  'but  then  they  were  of  of  Gravina,  JDc  Ortu  et  Tmgrei^sn 

use  to  humanity.'     On   the  other  J%ms  clvUis. 
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rei)eai  liy  rote  the  code  of  tlio  dccomvirR.'  Tlie  laws  of  tlio 
Republic,  however,  being  an  exj)rossion  of  tlie  contracted, 
local,  military,  and  sacerdotal  B])irit  that  dominated  among 
the  i)eoplo,  were  necessarily  niitit  for  the  i)olitical  and  intel- 
lectual expansion  of  the  Empire,  and  the  process  of  renova- 
tion -which  was  begun  under  Augustus  by  the  Stoic  I^beo,'^ 
was  continued  with  gi-eat  zeal  under  Hadrian  and  Alexander 
Severus,  and  iijsued  in  the  famous  compilations  of  Tlieodosius 
and  Justinian.  In  this  movement  we  liave  to  observe  two 
parts.  Theie  were  certain  general  rules  of  guidance  laid 
down  by  the  great  Roman  lawyers  which  constituted  what 
may  be  called  the  ideal  of  the  jurisconsults — the  ends  to 
which  their  s}>ecial  enactments  tended— the  principles  of 
equity  to  guide  the  judge  when  the  law  was  silent  or  am- 
biguous. Tliere  were  also  definite  enactments  to  meet  specific 
cases.  The  fii-st  part  was  simply  borrowed  from  the  Stoics, 
whose  doctrines  and  method  thus  passed  from  the  narrow 
cii'cle  of  a  philosopliical  academy  and  became  the  avowed 
moral  beacons  of  the  civilised  globe.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  Stoicism  and  early  Roman  thought  was  that 
the  former  naaintained  the  existence  of  a  bond  of  unity 
among  mankind  which  transcended  or  anniliilated  all  class 
or  national  limitations.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Stoical  method  was  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
law  of  nature  to  which  it  was  the  end  of  philosophy  to  con- 
form. These  tenets  were  laid  down  in  the  most  imqualified 
language  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  *  As  far  as  natui-al  law  is 
concerned,'  said  Ulpiau,  'all  men  are  equal.'-*  'Nature,' 
said  Paul,  'has  established  among  us  a  certain  relationship.'* 
*  By  natural  law,'  Ult)ian  declared,  '  all  men  are  born  fi-ee.'* 


'  Cic.  De  Li'tjih.  ii.  4,  23.  the  h\vr — tho  second  for  tho  lafi- 

*  There  were  two  rival  schools,  tudoof  intcrprotntion  it  admitte*!. 

Uiat  of  Labeo  and  that  of  Capito.  ■  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  17-3'i. 

The  first  was  remarkable   for    its  *  Ibid.  i.  tit.  1-3. 

strict   adherence  to  the   htter  of  *  Ibid.  i.  tit.  1-1. 
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'Slavery'  was  defined  by  Florentiniis  as  *a  cuatuQi  of  the 
law  of  nations,  by  wliicli  one  man,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  another.' '  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  it  became  a  maxim  among  the 
Roman  lawyers  that  in  every  doubtful  case  where  the  alter- 
native of  slavery  or  freedom  was  at  issue,  the  decision  of  the 
judge  should  be  towards  the  latter. ^ 

The  Roman  legislation  was  in  a  twofold  manner  the  child 
of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  fii'st  place  itself  formed  upon 
the  philosophical  model,  for,  instead  of  being  a  mere  empirical 
system  adjusted  to  the  existing  requii-ements  of  society,  it 
laid  down  abstract  principles  of  right  to  which  it  endeavoiu'ed 
to  conform; 3  and,  in  the  next  place,  these  principles  were 
borrowed  directly  from  Stoicism.  The  prominence  the  sect 
had  acquired  among  Roman  moralists,  its  active  intervention 
LQ  pubHc  affairs,  and  also  the  precision  and  brevity  of  its 
phraseology,  had  recommended  it  to  the  lawyers,^  and  the 


»  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  4-5. 

'  Laferrifere,  p.  32.  Wallon, 
Hist,  de  VEsclavage  dans  VAntiquiU, 
tome  iii.  pp.  71-80.  M.  Wallon 
gives  many  curious  instances  of 
legal  decisions  on  this  point. 

^  To  prove  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect conception  of  law  was  the 
main  object  of  Cicero's  treatise  De 
Legihus.  Ulpian  defined  jurispru- 
dence as  'divinarum  atque  hu- 
manarum  rerum  notitia,justi  atque 
injusti  scientia.' — Dig.  lib.  i.  tit. 
1-10.  So  Paul  'Id  quod  semper 
sequum  ac  bonuni  est  jus  dicitur 
ut  est  jus  naturale.'— Z)/^.  lib.  i. 
tit.  1-11.  And  Gains,  *  Quod  vero 
naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  ho- 
mines constituit  .  .  .  vocatur  jus 
gentium.'— Dz^.  lib. i.  tit.  1-9.  The 
Stoics  had  defined  true  wisdom  as 
'rerum  divinarum  atque  humana- 
rum  scientia.' — Cic.  De  Offic.  i.  43. 

*  Cicero  compares  the  phraseo- 


logy of  the  Stoics  with  that  of  the 
Peripatetics,  maintaining  that  the 
precision  of  the  former  is  well 
adapted  to  legal  discussions,  and 
the  redundancy  of  the  latter  to 
oratory.  '  Omnes  fere  Stoici  pru- 
dentissimi  in  disserendo  sint  et  id 
arte  faciant,  sintque  architecti  pene 
verborum ;  iidem  traducti  a  dis- 
putando  ad  dicendum,  inopes  re- 
periantur :  unum  excipio  Catonem. 
....  Peripateticorum  institutis 
commodius  fingeretur  oratio  .... 
nam  ut  Stoicorum  astrictior  est 
oratio,  aliquantoque  contractioi 
quam  aures  populi  requirunt :  sic 
illorum  liberior  et  latior  quam 
patitur  consuetudo  judiciorum  et 
fori.' — De  Claris  Oratorihis.  A 
very  judicious  historian  of  philo- 
sophy observes :  '  En  g^n6ral  k 
Rome  le  petit  nombre  d'hommes 
livr^s  a  la  meditation  et  a  I'enthou- 
siasme   pr^f^r^rent  Pythagore    et 
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union  then  effected  between  the  legal  and  philosophical  spirit 
is  felt  to  the  present  day.  To  the  Stoics  and  the  Iloman 
lawyei-s  is  mainly  duo  the  clear  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  nature  above  and  beyond  all  human  enactments 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  best  moral  and  of  the  most 
influential  though  most  chimerical  political  speculation  of 
later  ages,  and  the  renewed  study  of  Roman  law  was  an  im- 
poi'tant  element  in  the  revival  that  pi-eceded  the  Refonna- 
tion. 

It  is  not  nccessaiy  for  my  present  purpose  to  follow  into 
very  minute  detail  the  application  of  these  princii)les  to  prac- 
tical legislation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  wei-e  few 
departments  into  which  the  catholic  and  humane  piinciples 
of  Stoicism  were  not  in  some  degree  caiTied.  In  the  political 
world,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  right  of  Iloman  citizen- 
ship, with  the  protection  and  the  legal  privileges  attached  to 
it,  from  being  the  monopoly  of  a  small  class,  was  gi-adually 
but  very  widely  diffused.  In  the  domestic  sphere,  the  power 
which  the  old  laws  had  given  to  the  father  of  the  family, 
though  not  destroyed,  was  gi*eatly  abridged,  and  an  important 
innovation,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  was  thus 
introduced  into  the  social  system  of  the  Empii-e. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  chronology  of  morals,  domestic 
vii'tue  takes  the  precedence  of  all  othei"s ;  but  in  its  eai'licat 
phase  it  consists  of  a  single  article — the  duty  of  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  head  of  the  household.  It  is  only  at  a  later 
period,  and  when  the  affections  have  been  in  some  degree 
evoked,  that  the  reciprocity  of  duty  is  felt,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish  the  disparity  between 
the  different  mcmbera  of  the  family.  The  i)rocc^  by  which 
the  wife  from  a  simj^le  slave  becomes  the  companion  and 


Platon  ;  los  lioramos  du  mondo  ot  k  la  nouvclle  Acad^mio ;  los  inris- 

ccux  qui    ciiltivaiont    les    sciences  consulte8     an     Portiquo.'  —  Dopp- 

naturoUcs  s'ftUach^ront  a  Epicure  ;  rnndo,  Hist,  de  la   P/iUos.  tomo  iii. 

\v6  orateurs  et  les  hoiniucs  d'Ktat  p.  196. 
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eq<ial  of  her  husband,  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  ixjlations  of  the  father  to  his  children  are  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  new  position  the  affections  assume 
in  education,  which  in  a  inide  nation  rests  chiefly  upon 
autboiity,  but  in  a  civilised  community  upon  sympathy.  In 
Rome  the  absolute  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  was 
the  centre  and  archetype  of  that  whole  system  of  discipline 
and  subordination  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  tc 
sustain.  Filial  reverence  was  enforced  as  the  fii*st  of  duties. 
It  is  the  one  vii*tue  which  Vii'gil  attributed  in  any  remark- 
able degi-ee  to  the  founder  of  the  race.  The  marks  of  external 
respect  paid  to  old  men  were  scarcely  less  than  in  Sparta.^ 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  lawyera  that  in  no  other  nation  had 
the  parent  so  gi-eat  an  authority  over  his  childi'en.^  The 
child  was  indeed  the  absolute  slave  of  his  father,  who  had 
a  right  at  any  time  to  take  away  his  life  and  dispose  of 
his  entire  property.  He  could  look  to  no  time  during  the 
life  of  his  father  in  which  he  would  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom.  The  man  of  fifty,  the  consul,  the  genei-al,  or  the 
tribune,  was  in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  the  infant, 
and  might  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of  all  the  earnings  of 
his  labour,  driven  to  the  most  menial  employments,  or  even 
put  to  death,  by  the  paternal  command.^ 

There  can,  I   think,  be  little  question  that  this  law,  at 
least  in  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  defeated  its  ovra 

^  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  him  a  second,  and,  if  manumission 

in  Aulus  Gellius,  Nod.  ii,  16.  again  ensued,  a  third  time.     It  was 

^  'Fere  enim  nulli  alii  sunt  ho-  only  on  the  third  sale  that  he  passed 

mines  qui  talem  in  filios  suos  habe-  for  ever  out  of  the  parental  control, 

ant  potestatem  qualem  nos  habe-  A  more   merciful   law,  attributed 

mus.' — Gaius.  to  Numa,  provided  that  when  the 

'  A  full  statement  of  these  laws  son  married  (if  that  marriage  was 
is  given  by  Dion.  Halicarn.  ii.  4.  with  the  consent  of  the  father), 
It  was  provided  that  if  a  father  the  father  lost  the  power  of  sell- 
sold  his  son  and  if  the  son  was  ing  him.  In  no  other  way,  how- 
afterwards  enfranchised  by  the  ever,  was  his  authority  even  then 
purchaser,  he  became  again  the  abridged. 
slave  of  his  father,  who  might  sell 
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object.  There  are  few  eiTora  of  education  to  which  more 
unhappy  homes  may  be  traced  than  this — that  j>arents  have 
sought  to  command  the  obedience,  before  they  have  sought 
to  win  the  confidence,  of  their  children.  This  was  the  path 
which  the  Roman  iegislator  indicated  to  the  pai*ent,  and  its 
natui*al  consequence  was  to  chill  the  s^Tupathies  and  ai*ouse 
the  resentment  of  the  young.  Of  all  the  forms  of  vii-tue 
filial  affection  is  perhaps  that  which  appeal's  most  lui^ely  in 
Roman  history.  In  the  plays  of  Plautus  it  is  treated  much 
as  conjugal  fidelity  was  treated  in  England  by  the  playwTitei"8 
of  the  Rastoration.  An  historian  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
has  remarked  that  the  civil  wars  were  equally  remarkable 
for  the  many  examples  they  supplied  of  the  devotion  of  wives 
to  theii-  husbands,  of  the  devotion  of  slaves  to  theii'  miistera, 
and  of  the  treachery  or  indifierence  of  sons  to  theii'  fathers.^ 

The  reforms  that  were  eflected  dui'ing  the  pagan  empire 
did  not  reconstruct  the  family,  but  they  at  least  greatly  miti- 
gated its  despotism.  The  profound  change  of  feeling  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
between  the  respectful,  though  somewhat  slu-inking,  acquies- 
cence, with  which  the  ancient  Romans  regarded  parents  who 
had  put  theii*  children  to  death,^  and  the  indignation  excited 
under  Augustus  by  the  act  of  Ei'ixo.  Hadiian,  apparently 
by  a  stretch  of  desjwtic  power,  banished  a  man  who  had 
assassinated   his   son.^      Infanticide  was  forbidden,  though 

'  Velloius  Patercuhis,  ii.  67.    A  veterea    KonianoB,'    in    his   works 

great  increase  of  parricide  was  no-  (Cologne,  1761). 

ticed   during   the   Empire   (Sonec.  •  This  proceeding  of  Hadrian. 

De    Clem.    i.   23).     At   fir.st,  it  is  which    is   related   by    the   lawyer 

said,  there  was  no  law  against  par-  Marcian,  is  douhly  remarkable,  be- 

ricide,  for  the  crime  was  believed  cause  the  father  had  surprised  his 

to  be  too  atrocious  to  be  possible.  son  in  adultery  ^v^th  his  stepmother. 

^  Numerous    instances  of  these  Now  a  Koman  had  originally  not 

executions   are   collected  by  Livy,  only  absolute   authority  over   the 

Val.  Maximus,  &c. ;  their  history  life  of  his  son,  but  abiio  the  right 

IB  fully   given    by    Cornelius   vaji  of  killing  any  one  whom  he  found 

Byukershoek,  'Do  Jure  occidendi,  committing  adultery  with  his  wife, 

vendeudi,  et  cxpoueiidi  liberosapud  Yet   Marcian  praises  the  severity 
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not-  seriously  repressed,  but  the  right  of  putting  to  death  ai! 
adult  child  had  long  been  obsolete,  when  Alexander  SeveiTia 
foiTaally  withdrew  it  from  the  father.  The  property  of  chil- 
di*en  was  also  in  some  slight  degi*ee  protected.  A  few 
instances  are  recorded  of  wills  that  were  annulled  because 
they  had  disinherited  legitimate  sons,^  and  Hadrian,  follow- 
ing a  poKcy  that  had  been  feebly  initiated  by  his  two 
predecessoi-s,  gave  the  son  an  absolute  possession  of  whatever 
he  might  gain  in  the  military  service.  Diocletian  rendered 
the  sale  of  children  by  the  fathers,  in  all  cases,  illegal.^ 

In  the  field  of  slaveiy  the  legislative  reforms  were  more 
important.  This  institution,  indeed,  is  one  that  meets  us  at 
every  turn  of  the  moral  history  of  Kome,  and  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  the  present  chapter  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  great  prominence  of  the 
slave  element  in  Boman  life  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
enlargement  of  sympathies  that  characterises  the  philosophy 
of  the  Empire,  and  also  that  slavery  was  in  a  very  high 
degi-ee,  and  in  several  distinct  ways,  a  cause  of  the  coiTuption 
of  the  free  classes.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  we  may  distinguish,  I  think,  three  periods.  In 
the  earlier  and  simpler  days  of  the  Republic,  the  head  of  the 
family  was  absolute  master  of  his  slaves,  but  cii'cumstances 
in  a  great  measiu'e  mitigated  the  evil  of  the  despotism.  The 
slaves  were  veiy  few  in  number.  Each  Koman  proprietor 
had  commonly  one  or  two  who  assisted  him  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  supeiintended  his  propei*ty  when  he  was  absent 
in  the  army.  In  the  frugal  habits  of  the  time,  the  master 
was  brought  into  the  most   intimate   connection   with   his 


of  Hadrian,  *  Nam  patria  potestas  long,   Injiuence    du    Christianisme 

in   pietate   debet,   non   atrocitate,  sur  le  Droit,  ch.  ix. ;  Denis,  Hist. 

consistere.' — Digest,  lib.  xlriii.  tit.  des    Idees    morales,   tome    ii,   pp. 

9,  §  6.  107-120 ;  Laferri6re,  Influence  du 

'  Valer.  Max.  vii.  7.  Sto'icisme  sur  les  Jurisconsultes ,  pp. 

'  See, onall  this  subject, Gibbon,  37-44. 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xliv. ;  Trop- 
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elaveB.  Ho  MLaicd  their  labours  and  their  food,  and  thf 
control  he  exercised  over  them,  in  most  cases  probably  dillered 
little  from  that  which  he  exercised  over  kis  sons.  Under 
such  cii'cumstanccs,  great  barbai-ity  to  slaves,  though  always 
possible,  was  not  likely  to  be  common,  and  the  protection  of 
religion  was  added  to  the  force  of  habit.  Hercules,  the  god 
of  labour,  was  the  special  patron  of  slaves.  There  was  a 
legend  that  Spai*ta  had  once  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  sent  by  Neptune  to  avenge  the  treacherous  murder 
of  some  Helots. '  In  Kome,  it  was  said,  Jupiter  had  once  in 
a  di-eam  commissioned  a  man  to  express  to  the  senate  the 
divine  ancjer  at  the  cniel  treatment  of  a  slave  during  the 
public  games.  ^  By  the  pontifical  law,  slaves  were  exempted 
from  field  labours  on  the  religious  festivals.^  The  Saturnalia 
and  Matronalia,  which  were  especially  intended  for  their 
benefit,  were  the  most  popular  holidays  in  Home,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  slaves  were  accustomed  to  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  theii*  masters.* 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  gi-eat 
atrocities  were  occasionally  committed.  Eveiything  was 
permitted  by  law,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  censor  in 
cases  of  extreme  abuse  might  interfere,  and  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  the  early  Roman,  though  con-ected  in  a  measure 
by  the  associations  of  daily  labour,  sometimes  broke  out  in  a 
fierce  scorn  for  all  classes  but  his  own.  The  elder  Cato,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  Romans  of  the  earlier 
peiiod,  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as  instruments  for  obtaining 
wealth,  and  he  encouiiigcd  m:istei*s,  both  by  his  precept  and 
his  example,  to  sell  them  as  useless  when  aged  and  infii-m.* 


*  JEV\a.r\,  His f.  Var.\\.7.  quire     oxen.  —  "Wjillon,    Hi;st.    de 

'  Livy,  ii.  36  ;  Cicero,  De  Divin.  tEsclavage,  tomo  ii.  p.  215. 

ii.  26.  *  See  the  Saturnalia  of  I^Iacro- 

■  Cicero,  De   Legibus,  ii.  8-12.  bius. 

Cato,    however,    niaintjiiiiod    that  *  See  his  Life  hy  Phitaroli,  aid 

slaves  might  on  those  days  be  em-  his  book  on  agriculture. 

ployed  on  "work  ■which  did  not  Vf- 
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Tn  the  second  period,  the  condition  of  slaves  had  greatiy 
deteriorated.  The  victories  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  East, 
had  introduced  into  the  city  innumerable  slaves  ^  and  the 
wildest  luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  the  master  remained 
unqualified  by  law,  while  the  habits  of  life  that  had  originally 
mitigated  it  had  disappeared.  The  religious  sentiments  of 
the  people  were  at  the  same  time  fatally  impaired,  and  many 
new  causes  conspii'ed  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  passion  for 
gladiatorial  shows  had  begun,  and  it  continually  produced  a 
savage  indifference  to  the  infliction  of  pain.  The  servile  wai*s 
of  Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable  revolt  of  Spartacus, 
had  shaken  Italy  to  the  centre,  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
every  household.  *  As  many  enemies  as  slaves,'  had  become 
a  Roman  proverb.  The  fierce  struggles  of  barbarian  captives 
were  repaid  by  fearful  punishments,  and  many  thousands  of 
revolted  slaves  perished  on  the  cross.  An  atrocious  law, 
intended  to  secui-e  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  provided  that  if 
a  master  were  murdered,  all  the  slaves  in  his  house,  who 
were  not  in  chains  or  absolutely  helpless  through  illness, 
should  be  put  to  death. ^ 

Numerous  acts  of  the  most  odious  barbarity  were  com- 
mitted. The  well-known  anecdotes  of  Flaminius  ordeiing  a 
slave  to  be  killed  to  gratify,  by  the  spectacle,  the  curiosity  of 

'The  number   of  the   Eoman  ii.  293.    I  have  already  noticed  the 

slaves  has  been  a  matter  of  much  indignant    rising    of    the    people 

controversy.     M.    Bureau    de    la  caused  by  the  proposal  to  execute 

MidlQ  {Econ.  politique  des  Romains)  the  400  slaves   of    the   murdered 

has  restricted   it   more  than   any  Pedanius.    Their  interposition  vi'as, 

other  writer,    G-ibbon  {Decline  and  however  (as   Tacitus  informs  us), 

Fall,  chap,  ii.)  has  collected  many  unavailing,  and  the  slaves,  guarded 

statistics  on  the  subject,  but   the  against  rescue  by  a  strong  band  of 

fullest  examination  is  in  M.  Wal-  soldiers,    were   executed.     It   was 

Ion' a  admiTAhle  Hist.de  I' Esclavage.  proposed  to  banish   the  freedmen 

On  the  contrast  between  the  cha-  who  were  in  the  house,  but  Nero 

racier  of  the  slaves  of  the  Republic  interposed  and  prevented  it.   Pliny 

and  those  of  the  Empire,  see  Tac.  notices  (Ep.  viii.  14)  the  banish- 

Ann.  xiv.  44.  ment  of  the  freedmen  of  a  murdered 

'^  Tacit.   Annal.  xiii.  32;    xiv.  man. 
42-45.     Wallon,  Hist,  de  VEsclav. 
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a  guest;  of  Vediiia  Pollio  feeding  liis  fish  on  tlie  flesh  of 
slaves;  and  of  Aiigiustiia  sentencing  a  slave,  who  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  favouiite  quail,  to  crucifixion,  are  the  extreme 
exam])]es  that  are  recorded;  for  we  need  not  regai-d  as  an 
historical  fact  the  famous  picture  in  Juvenal  of  a  1-loman 
lady,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  ordering  her  unoflending 
servant  to  be  crucilied.  AVe  have,  however,  many  other 
very  horrible  glimpses  of  slave  life  at  the  close  of  the  Kepiiblic 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire.  The  mai-riage  of  slaves 
was  entirely  unrecognised  by  law,  and  in  their  ctuse  the 
words  adultery,  incest,  or  polygamy  had  no  legal  meaning. 
ITieir  testimony  was  in  general  only  received  in  the  law- 
coiu-ts  when  they  were  under  torture.  When  executed  for 
a  crime,  their  deaths  were  of  a  most  hideous  kind.  The 
crgastula,  or  private  prisons,  of  the  miisters  weie  frequently 
their  only  sleeping-places.  Old  and  infirm  slaves  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  perish  on  an  island  of  the  Tiber.  We 
read  of  slaves  chained  as  portei*s  to  the  dooi's,  and  cultivating 
the  fields  in  chains.  Ovid  and  Juvenal  describe  the  tierce 
iloman  ladies  tearing  theii*  servants'  faces,  and  thrusting  the 
long  pins  of  their  brooches  into  their  fiesh.  The  master,  at 
the  close  of  the  Kepublic,  had  full  power  to  sell  his  slave  as  a 
gladiator,  or  as  a  combatant  with  wild  boasts.' 

All  this  is  very  horrible,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  waa  another  side  to  the  pictiu*e.  It  is  the  custom 
of  many  ecclesiastical  wiiters  to  paint  the  pagan  society  of 
the  Empii-e  as  a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  ^vith  this  ob- 
ject they  collect  the  facts  I  have  cited,  which  arc  for  the 
most  paiii  narrated  by  Iloman  satirists  or  historians,  as 
examples  of  the  most  extreme  and  revolting  cruelty;  they 
represent  them  as  fail*  specimens  of  the  ordinary  tre^itraent 
of  the  servile  class,  and  they  simply  exclude  from  their  con- 

'  See  all  tlii.sfully  illustrate<l  in    coutaiu  nunierous  allusions  to  thd 
Walloii.     Tlu' plays  of  Piautua  and     condition  ofsUvus. 
the  Konian  writtMN  on  aLjricuIturo 
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sideraiion  the  many  qualifying  facts  that  might  be  alleged 
Although  the  marriage  of  a  slave  was  not  legally  recognised, 
it  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  separate  his  family.^  Two  customs  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  distinguish  ancient  slavery  broadly 
from  that  of  modern  times.  The  peculium,  or  private  pro- 
perty of  slaves,  was  freely  recognised  by  masters,  to  whom, 
however,  after  the  death  of  the  slave,  pai-t  or  all  of  it  usually 
reverted,^  though  some  masters  permitted  their  slaves  to 
dispose  of  it  by  will.^  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was 
also  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  affect  the 
population  of  the  city.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero 
that  an  industrious  and  well-conducted  captive  might  com- 
monly look  forward  to  his  freedom  in  six  years.'*  Isolated 
acts  of  gi'eat  cruelty  undoubtedly  occurred;  but  public 
opinion  strongly  reprehended  them,  and  Seneca  assures  us 
that  masters  who  ill-treated  their  slaves  were  pointed  at  and 
insulted  in  the  streets.*  The  slave  was  not  necessarily  the 
degraded  being  he  has  since  appeared.  The  physician  who 
tended  the  Roman  in  his  sickness,  the  tutor  to  whom  he 
confided  the  education  of  his  son,  the  artists  whose  works 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  city,  were  usually  slaves. 
Slaves  sometimes  mixed  with  their  masters  in  the  family,  ate 
habitually  with  them  at  the  same  table,^  and  were  regarded 
by  them  with  the  warmest  affection.  Tiro,  the  slave  and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  compiled  his  master*  s 
letters,  and  has  preserved  some  in  which  Cicero  addressed 

'  Wallon,  tome  ii.  pp.  209-210,  customary  to  allow  the  public  or 

357.     There  were  no  laws  till  the  State  slaves  to  dispose  of  half  their 

time   of    the   Christian    emperors  goods  by  will.     (Wallon,  tome  ill. 

against  separating  the  families  of  p.  59.) 

slaves,  but  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  *  Wallon,  tome  ii.  p.  419.  Thitj 

jurisconsults   that  in  forced  sales  appears  from  an  allusion  of  Cicero, 

they    should     not    be    separated.  Philip,  viii.  11. 

(Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  55-56.)  *  Senec.  De  Clem.  i.  18. 

2  Ibid,  tome  ii.  pp.  211-213.  «  Ibid.  Ep.  xlvii. 

»  Plin.  Epist.  y'lii.  16.     It  waa 
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him  in  terms  of  tho  most  sincere  and  delicate  friendship 
I  have  alrefidy  referred  to  the  letter  in  which  the  younger 
Pliny  poured  out  hia  deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of  some  of  hia 
slaves,  and  endeavoured  to  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  as  he  had  emancipated  tliem  before  their  death,  at  least 
they  had  died  free.*  Epictctiis  passed  at  once  from  slavery 
to  the  friendship  of  an  emperor,^  The  great  multiplication 
of  slaves,  though  it  removed  them  from  the  sympathy  of  their 
masters,  must  at  least  have  in  most  cases  alleviated  their 
burdens.  The  application  of  tortiu-e  to  slave  witnesses, 
horrible  as  it  was,  was  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  and  was 
carefully  restricted  by  law.'  Much  vice  was  undoubtedly 
fostered,  but  yet  the  annals  of  the  ciWl  wars  and  of  the 
Empii*e  are  crowded  with  the  most  splendid  instances  of  tlm 
fidelity  of  slaves.  In  many  cases  they  refused  the  boon  of 
liberty  and  defied  tho  most  horrible  tortures  rather  than 
betray  their  mastei-s,  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  when 
all  othei^s  had  abandoned  them,  displayed  undaunted  courage 
and  untiring  ingenuity  in  rescuiug  them  from  danger,  and  in 
some  cases  saved  the  lives  of  theu*  owners  by  the  deliberate 
riacrifice  of  their  own."*  This  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  the 
pre-eminent  vii'tue  of  I\ome,  and  it  proves  conclusively  that 
the  masters  were  not  so  tyi'ann.ical ,  and  that  tlie  slaves  were 
not  so  degraded,  as  is  sometimas  alleged. 

The  duty  of  humanity  to  slaves  had  been  at  all  times  one 

'  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  16.  laid  down    that  at  least  two  free 

'  Spartianas,  Hadrianus.  witnesses   should  be  heard  before 

'  Compare  "Wallon,  tomo    ii.    p.  ebives  were  submitted  to  torture, 

186;  tome  iii.  pp.  65-66.     Slaves  and  that  the  offer   of  an  accused 

were    only   to    be   called    as   wit-  person  to  have  his  slaves  tortured 

nesses  in  cases  of  incest,  adultery,  thatthey  might  iit  test  his  innocence 

murder,    and    high    treason,    and  should  not  be  aci'opte<l. 
whore  it  was  impossible  to  estab-         *  Numerous  and  very  noble  in- 

lisb   tho  crime  without   their  evi-  stances  of  slave  fidelity  are  given  by 

donee.     Hadrian    considered    that  9>Gv\oc:i,  De  lienejic.  '\\\.  19  27;  Val. 

tho  reality  of  tho  crime  must  have  Max.  vi.  8;  and  in  Appiun's  //i.s- 

already   acquired   a   strong    prob-  tory  of  the  Civil   Wars.     See,  too, 

ability,  and  the  jurisconsult  Paul  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  3. 
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of  those  which  the  philosophers  had  most  ardently  incul 
cated.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicui-us,  were,  on 
tliis  point,  substantially  agi*eed.*  The  Koman  Stoics  gave 
the  duty  a  similar  prominence  in  then*  teaching,  and  Seneca 
especially  has  filled  pages  with,  exhortations  to  masters  to 
remember  that  the  accident  of  position  in  no  degree  affects 
the  real  dignity  of  men,  that  the  slave  may  be  free  by  virtue 
while  the  master  may  be  a  slave  by  vice,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain  not  only  from  all  cruelty,  but 
even  from  all  feeling  of  contempt  towards  his  slaves.^  But 
these  exhortations,  in  which  some  have  imagined  that  they 
have  discovered  the  influence  of  Christianity,  were,  in 
fact,  simply  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
especially  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  Stoicism,  who  had  laid  down, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  broad  principles 
that  '  all  men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  virtue  alone  estab- 
lishes a  difference  between  them.'^  The  softening  influence 
of  the  peace  of  the  Anton ines  assisted  this  movement  of 
humanity,  and  the  slaves  derived  a  certain  incidental  benefit 
from  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  despotism  of  the 
(ysesars.  The  emperors,  who  continually  apprehended  plots 
against  their  lives  or  power,  encouraged  numerous  spies 
around  the  more  important  of  their  subjects,  and  the  facihty 
with  which  slaves  could  discover  the  proceedings  of  their 
masters  inclined  the  Government  in  their  favour. 

Under  all  these  influences  many  laws  were  promulgated 


'  Aristotle  had,  it  is  true,  de-  his  own  with  his  philosophical  la- 

clared  slavery  to  be  part  of  the  law  hours.     (Diog.  Laert.  Epicurus.) 
of  nature — an   opinion   which,  he        ^  j)^  Benef.  iii.  18-28 ;  De  Vita 

said,  was  rejected  by  some  of  his  Beata,  xxiv. ;  De  Clem.  i.  18,  and 

contemporaries  ;   but  he  advocated  especially  Ep.  xlvii.     Epictetus,  as 

humanity  to  slaves   quite   as   em-  might  be  expected  from  his  history, 

phatically  as  the  other  philosophers  frequently  recurs  to  the  duty.    Plu- 

(Economics,  i.    5).     Epicurus  was  tarch  writes  very  beautifully  upon 

conspicuous     even    among    Greek  it  in  his  treatise  De  Cohibenda  Ircu 
philosophers  for  his   kindness   to        •  Diog.  Laert.  Ziiio. 
slaves,  and  he  associated  some  of 
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Which  profoundly  alffjrcd  the  legal  position  of  tlie  slaves,  and 
opened  what  may  be  termed  the  third  period  of  Roman 
slavery.  The  Petronian  law,  whicli  was  issued  by  Augustus, 
or,  more  probably,  by  Nero,  forbade  the  master  to  condemn 
hia  slave  to  com!)at  with  wild  beasts  without  a  sentence  from 
a  judge.^  Under  Claudius,  some  citizens  exposed  theii-  sick 
slaves  on  the  island  of  ^sculapiua  in  the  Tiber,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  tending  them,  and  the  emperor  deci-eed  that  if 
the  slave  so  exposed  recovered  from  his  sickness  he  should 
become  free,  and  also,  that  masters  who  killed  their  slaves 
instead  of  exposing  them  should  be  punished  as  murderers.^ 
[t  is  possible  that  succoiu*  was  afforded  to  the  abandoned 
slave  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,^  and  it  would  appear 
from  thase  laws  that  the  wanton  slaughter  of  a  slave  was 
already  illegal.  About  this  time  the  statue  of  the  emperor 
had  become  an  asylum  for  slaves.*  Under  Nero,  a  judge 
was  appointed  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  was  instructed 
to  punish  masters  who  tieated  them  with  barbarity,  made 
them  the  instruments  of  lust,  or  withheld  from  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.*  A  considei*able 
pause  appeal's  to  have  ensued  ;  but  Domitian  made  a  law, 
which  was  afterwards  reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental 
custom  of  mutilating  slavas  for  sensual  purposes,  and  the 
reforms  were  renewed  with  great  energy  in  the  period  of  the 
Antoninas.  Hadrian  and  liis  two  successors  formally  deprived 
masters  of  the  right  of  killing  their  slaves ;  forbade  them 
to  sell  slaves  to  the  lanista^  or  spoculatoi*s  in  gladiators  ; 
destroyed  the  erga.stula,  or  private  prisons ;  ordered  that, 
when  a  master  was  mui-dered,  those  slaves  only  should  1^ 


'  Bodiii    thiiikB   it  was   promul-  '  Sueton.     Claud.     \x\. ;     Dion 

gated  by  Noro,  and    he   lias   boon  0as8.  Ix.  29. 

followed    by    Troploripj    and    Mr.  '  See  Dumas,  Sccours  publict  cher 

Merivalo.      Champagny    {Lcs   An-  les     Anciens     (Paris,     1813),    pp, 

tonins,    tome    ii.    p.    116)   thinks  1*25-130. 

that  uo   law   after    Tiberius   was  *  Senoc.  De  Chm.  i.  18. 

called  lex.  •  Senec.  Dt  Benef.  iii.  22. 
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tortured  who  were  \vitliin  hearing ;'  appomted  officers  tlnough 
all  tlio  provinces  to  liear  the  complaints  of  slaves ;  enjoined 
that  no  master  should  treat  his  slaves  with  excessive  severity ; 
and  commanded  that,  when  such  severity  was  proved,  the 
master  should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  ill- 
ti'eated.2  When  we  add  to  these  laws  the  broad  maxims  oi 
equity  asserting  the  essential  equaKty  of  the  human  luce, 
which  the  jurists  had  boiTOwed  from  the  Stoics,  and  which 
supplied  the  piinciples  to  guide  the  judges  in  theii-  decisions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave  code  of  Imperial  Home 
compai*es  not  unfavouiubly  with  those  of  some  Christian 
nations. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  principles,  and  even 
much  of  the  phraseology,  of  Stoicism  passed  into  the  system 
of  public  law,  the  Roman  philosophers  had  other  more  direct 
means  of  acting  on  the  people.  On  occasions  of  family 
bereavement,  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions, they  were  habitually  called  in  to  console  the  sui-vivors. 
Dying  men  asked  their  comfort  and  support  in  the  last  hours 
of  their  life.  They  became  the  directors  of  conscience  to 
numbers  who  resorted  to  them  for  a  solution  of  perplexing 
cases  of  practical  morals,  or  under  the  influence  of  de- 
spondency or  remorse.^     They  had  their  special  exhoitations 


■  Spartian.  Hadrianus.    Hadrian  ill-treated  him.    CWallon,  tome  iii. 

exiled  a  Roman  lady  for  five  years  p.  62.) 

for  treating  her  slaves  with  atro-        *  Thus,  e.g.,  Livia  called  in  the 

cious  cruelty.     (Digest,  lib.  i.  tit.  6,  Stoic  Axeus  to  console   her   after 

I  2.)  the   death   of  Drusus   (Senec.  Ad 

2  See  these  laws  fully  examined  Marc).     Many   of  the   letters   of 

by   Wallon,   tome   iii.  pp.   61-92,  Seneca  and   Plutarch  are  written 

and  also  Laferriere,  Sur  I'lvfluence  to    console    the    suffering.     Cato, 

du   Stdicisme  sur   le  Droit.     The  Thrasea,  and  many  others  appear 

junsconsults  gave  a  very  wide  scope  to  have  fortified   their  last  hours 

to  their  definitions  of  cruelty.     A  by  conversation  with  philosophers, 

master  who    degraded   a  literary  The  whole  of  this  aspect  of  Stoicism 

slave,  or  a  slave  musician,  to  some  has  been  admirably  treated  by  M. 

o.oarse   manual   employment,  such  Martha  {Les  Moralistea  de  V Empire 

as  a  porter,  was  decided  to  have  Romain). 
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for  every  vice,  and  thoir  remedies  adapted  to  every  variefy  of 
character.  Many  cases  were  cited  of  the  conversion  of  the 
vicious  or  the  careless,  who  liad  been  sought  out  and  fasci- 
nated by  the  philosopher,*  and  who,  under  his  guidance,  had 
])assed  through  a  long  course  of  moral  discipline,  and  had  at 
last  attained  a  high  degree  of  virtue.  Education  fell  in  a 
great  degree  into  their  hands.  Many  great  families  kept  a 
philosopher  among  them  in  what  in  modern  language  might 
be  termed  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  chaplain,^  while  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  pi-caching  was  created  and  widely  dilFused. 

Of  these  pieachers  there  were  two  classes  who  difTered 
greatly  in  their  characters  and  their  methods.  The  fii-st 
who  have  been  very  happily  termed  the  '  monks  of  Stoicism,*^ 
were  the  Cynics,  who  appear  to  have  assumed  among  the  later 
moralists  of  the  Pagan  empire  a  position  somewhat  i-esembling 
that  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  Catholicism.  In  a  singularly 
curious  dissertation  of  Epictetus,*  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
ideal  at  which  a  Cynic  should  aim,  and  it  is  impossible  in 
reading  it  not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
missionary  friar.  The  Cynic  should  be  a  man  devoting  his 
entire  life  to  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  must  be 
unmaiTied,  for  he  must  have  no  family  afl^ctions  to  divert  or 
to  dilute  his  energies.  He  must  wear  the  meanest  dress, 
sleep  upon  the  bare  ground,  feed  upon  the  simplest  food, 
abstain  from  all  eai-thly  pleasures,  and  yet  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  example  of  uniform  cheerfulness  and  content.  No 
one,  under  pain  of  provoking  the  Divine  anger,  should 
embrace  such  a  career,  unless  ho  believes  himself  to  be  called 


'  Wo  have  fi  pleaaing  picture  of  •  Cham^figuy,  Les  A)iionvi3,tomo 

the  affection  phi loKophors  and  their  i.  p.  406. 

disciples  Bonuitiincs  boro  to  one  ail-  *  Arrian,    iii.     22.     Julian    lias 

other  in  the  linos  of  Porsius  {Sat.  also  painted  the  character  of  the 

V.)  to  his  master  Cornutus.  true  Cynic,  and  contrasted  it  with 

'Grant's    Arutotls,    vol.    i.    pp.  that  of  the  inipostors  who  assumed 

277-'i78.  the  garb.     See  Noandor'a  Life   oj 

JitlUm  (London,  IS-OO),  p.  94. 
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and  assisted  by  Jupiter.  It  is  bis  mission  to  go  among  men 
as  tbe  ambassador  of  God,  rebuking,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  theii*  fiivolity,  tbeir  cowardice,  and  their  vice.  He 
must  stop  the  rich  man  in  the  market-place.  He  must 
preach  to  the  populace  in  the  highway.  He  must  know  no 
respect  and  no  fear.  He  must  look  upon  all  men  as  his  sons, 
and  upon  all  women  as  his  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  a 
jeering  crowd,  he  must  exhibit  such  a  placid  calm  that  men 
may  imagine  him  to  be  of  stone.  Ill-treatment,  and  exile, 
and  death  must  have  no  teiTor  in  his  eyes,  for  the  discipline 
of  his  life  should  emancipate  him  from  every  earthly  tie ;  and, 
when  he  is  beaten,  *  he  should  love  those  who  beat  him,  for 
he  is  at  once  the  father  and  the  brother  of  all  men.' 

A  curious  contrast  to  the  Cynic  was  the  philosophic 
rhetorician,  who  gathered  around  his  chair  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  Roman  or  Athenian  society.  The  passion  for 
oratory  which  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  had  formed,  had 
survived  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  given  rise  to  a  very 
singular  but  a  very  influential  profession ;  which,  though 
excluded  from  the  Roman  Republic,  acquired  a  great  develop- 
ment after  the  destruction  of  political  liberty.  The  rhetori- 
cians were  a  kind  of  itinerant  lecturers,  who  went  about 
from  city  to  city,  delivering  harangues  that  were  often  re- 
ceived with  the  keenest  interest.  For  the  most  part,  neither 
their  characters  nor  theii-  talents  appear  to  have  deserved 
much  i-espect.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  their 
vanity  and  rapacity,  and  their  success  was  a  striking  proof  of 
the  decadence  of  public  taste.  ^     They  had  cultivated  the  his- 


>  Seneca  the  rhetorician  (father  which  they  moved.     On  their  injii- 

of  the  philosopher)  collected  many  rious  influence  npon  eloquence,  see 

of  the  sayings  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Petronius,  Satyricon,  i,  2.     Much 

his  time.     At  a  later  period,  Philo-  curious  information  about  the  rhe- 

stratus  wrote  the  lives  of  eminent  toricians  is   collected   in   Martha, 

rhetoricians,   Quintilian    discussed  Moralistes  de  VEmpire  Bomain,  and 

their  rules  of  oratory,  and  Aulas  in    Nisard,   Etudes  sur  les  Poetes 

Gellius  painted  the  wliole  society  in  Latins  de  la  Decadence,  art.  Juvenel, 
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trionic  part  of  oratory  witli  the  riiost  minute  attention.  The 
arrangoment  of  theii-  hair,  tlie  folds  of  their  dresses,  all  their 
postures  and  gasturcs  were  studied  with  artistic  care.  They 
had  determined  the  different  kinds  of  action  that  are  appro- 
piiate  for  each  brunch  of  a  discourse  and  for  oacli  form  of 
eloquence.  Sometimes  they  personated  characters  in  Homer 
or  in  ancient  Gieek  history,  and  delivered  speechCvS  which 
those  characters  might  have  delivered  in  cei-tain  conjunctures 
of  their  lives.  Sometimes  they  awakened  the  admii-ation  of 
their  audience  by  making  a  fly,  a  cocki-oach,  dust,  smoke,  a 
mouse,  or  a  parrot  the  subject  of  their  eloquent  eulogy.' 
Others,  again,  exercised  theii-  ingenuity  in  defending  some 
glaring  paradox  or  sophism,  or  in  debating  some  intricate 
case  of  law  or  morals,  or  they  delivered  literary  lectures 
remarkable  for  a  minute  but  captious  and  fastidious  criticism. 
Some  of  the  rhetoricians  recited  only  harangues  prepared 
with  the  most  elaborate  care,  othera  were  ready  debaters,  and 
they  travelled  from  city  to  city,  challenging  opponents  to  dis- 
cuss some  subtle  and  usually  frivolous  question.  The  poet 
Juvenal  and  the  satii'ist  Lucian  had  both  for  a  time  followed 
this  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  acquired  immense 
wealth,  travelled  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  excited  trans- 
ports of  enthusiasm  in  the  cities  they  visited.  They  were  often 
charged  by  cities  to  appe^ir  before  the  emperor  to  plead  for  a 
remission  of  taxes,  or  of  the  punishment  duo  for  some  offence. 
They  became  in  a  great  measure  the  educators  of  the  people, 
and  contributed  veiy  largely  to  form  and  direct  their  taste. 


*  '  Cej^endant   ces   orateurs   n'6-  un  grand  6v6que,  fora  le  pauigy- 

taient    jamais    pliLs   admires    quo  riquo  do  la  c;ilvitio,  long  ouMMgo 

lorsqu'ils    avait'nt    lo    bonhour    de  oii  toutos  Ics  soiotiocs  soiit  misitj  .-i 

trouvor  uu  siijct  oil  la  louiiiigo  fut  contribution    pour   npprendro   aux 

un  tourdo  forco.  .  .  .  Lucion  a  fait  liomuios  co  qu'il  y  a  non-iiouloment 

r61oge  de  la  mouoho ;  Fronton  do  do  bunh»!ur  mais  aussi  do  nitrite  a 

lapous.si6ro,do  la  lunieo,  delau^gli-  ^tro   chauvo.' — Martha,  Moruluittci 

gouco  ;   Dion    Chrysostonie   de    la  de  I'Empire  Romain  (ed.  1866),  p, 

chevelure,  du  perroquet,  etc.     Au  275. 
tinquiitiue  Bi^cle,  Syn^sius,  qui  fut 
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It  had  been  from  the  first  the  custom  of  some  philosophei'S 
to  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  expound  in  the  form  of  rhe- 
torical lectures  the  principles  of  their  school.  In  the  Flavian 
period  and  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  this  alliance  of  phi- 
losophy, and  especially  of  Stoical  philosophy,  with  rhetoric 
became  more  marked,  and  the  foundation  of  liberally 
endowed  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  by  Vespasian, 
Hadiian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  contributed  to  sustain  it. 
Discourses  of  the  Platonist  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  of  the 
Stoic  Dion  Chrysostom,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  they  are 
both  of  a  high  order  of  intrinsic  merit.  The  first  turn 
chiefly  on  such  subjects  as  the  comparative  excellence  of 
active  and  contemplative  life,  the  pure  and  noble  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature  which  underlie  the  fables  or  allegories 
of  Homer,  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  the  Platonic  notions  of 
the  Divinity,  the  duty  of  prayer,  the  end  of  philosophy,  and 
the  ethics  of  love.*  Dion  Chrysostom,  in  his  orations, 
expounded  the  noblest  and  purest  theism,  examined  the 
place  which  images  should  occupy  in  worship,  advocated 
humanity  to  slaves,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  writer  in 
the  Koman  Empire  who  denounced  hereditary  slavery  as 
illegitimate.^  His  life  was  very  eventful  and  very  noble. 
He  had  become  famous  as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  skilled 
in  the  laborious  frivolities  of  the  profession.  Calamity, 
however,  and  the  writings  of  Plato  induced  him  to  abandon 
them  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Having  defended  with  a  generous  rashness  a  man 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar ;  and, 
carrying  with  him  only  a  work  of  Plato  and  a  speech  of 
Demosthenes,  he  travelled  to  the  most  distant  frontiers  of 
the  empire.     He  gained  his  livelihood  by  the  work  of  his 


'  There  is  a  good  review  of  the     207-215. 
teaching  of   Maximus    in  Cham-  *  Orat  xv. ;  Be  Servituie. 

-^agny,  Les  Anionins,  tome  ii.  pp. 
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hands,  for  he  refused  to  receive  money  for  his  discourses ;  I'ut 
ho  taughi  and  captivated  the  Greek  colonists  "who  were 
scattered  among  the  barbaiiana,  and  even  the  barbarians 
themselves.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  when  the 
legions  hesitated  to  give  their  allegiance  to  Nerva,  the 
eloquence  of  Dion  Chrysostom  overcame  theii*  irresolution. 
By  the  same  eloquence  he  more  than  once  appeixsed  seditions 
in  Alexandria  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ISlinor.  lie 
preached  before  Trajan  on  the  duties  of  royalty,  tiiking  a  lino 
of  Homer  for  his  text.  Ho  electriiied  the  vast  and  polifihed 
audience  assembled  at  Athens  for  the  01}Tnpic  gamas  as  he 
had  before  done  the  rude  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Though  his 
taste  was  by  no  means  unt'dnted  by  the  frivolities  of  the 
rhetorician,  he  was  sldlled  in  all  the  arts  that  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  his  eloquence  commanded  the 
most  various  audiences  in  the  most  distant  lands.  His 
special  mission,  however,  was  to  populai'ise  Stoicism  by  dif- 
fusing its  principles  through  the  masses  of  mankind.^ 

The  names,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  many  other  rhetorical  philosophers,  such  as 
Herod  Atticus,  Favorinus,  Fronto,  Taurus,  Fabianus,  and 
Julianus,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  each  was  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  passionate  admirers,  and  contributed  to  form  a 
literary  society  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empii-e.  We  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  thia  movement  in  the  '  Attic  Nights ' 
of  Aldus  Gellius — a  work  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  instructive  in  Latin  liteiTituix),  and  which 
bears  to  tlie  literary  society  of  tlie  period  of  the  Antoiiines  much 
the  same  relation  as  the  writings  of  Helv6tius  bear  to  the 
Parisian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Kevolution,  Helvetius,  it 
is  said,  collected  the  materials  for  his  grciit  work  on  *  Mind  * 
chiefly  from  tlic  conversation  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris 
Kt  a  time  when  that  conversation  had  attained  a  degree  of 


'  See   the    singularly   charming   essviy  on  Dion  ChrysoBtoni,   in    M- 
Martha 'b  book. 
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perfection  which  even  Frenchmen  had  never  before  equalled. 
Tie  M  rote  in  the  age  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia/  when  the  social 
and  political  convulsions  of  the  Revolution  were  as  yet  un- 
felt;  when  the  firet  dazzling  gleams  of  intellectual  freedom 
had  flashed  upon  a  society  long  clouded  by  superstition  and 
aiistocratic  pride ;  when  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the  peerless 
conversational  powers  of  Diderot,  irradiating  the  bold  phi- 
losophies of  Bacon  and  Locke,  had  kindled  an  intellectual 
enthusiasm  through  all  the  ranks  of  fashion;^  and  when  the 
contempt  for  the  wisdom  and  the  methods  of  the  past  was 
only  equalled  by  the  prevailing  confidence  in  the  future. 
Brilliant,  gracefid,  versatile,  and  superficial,  with  easy 
eloquence  and  lax  morals,  with  a  profound  disbelief  in  moral 
excellence,  and  an  intense  appreciation  of  intellectual  beauty, 
disdaining  all  pedantry,  superstition,  and  mystery,  and  with 
an  almost  fanatical  persuasion  of  the  omnipotence  of  analysis, 
he  embodied  the  pi'inciples  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  represents  all  virtue  and  heroism  as  but  dis- 
guised self-interest ;  he  illustrated  every  argument,  not  by 
the  pedantic  learning  of  the  schools,  but  by  the  sparkling 
anecdotes  and  acute  literary  criticisms  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  he  thus  produced  a  work  which,  besides  its  intrinsic 
merits,  was  the  most  perfect  mirror  of  the  society  from  which 
it  sprang.2  Very  dififerent,  both  in  form,  subject,  and 
tendency,  but  no  less  truly  representative,  was  the  work  of 
Aulus  Gellius.  It  is  the  journal,  or  common-place  book,  or 
miscellany  of  a  scholar  mo^dng  in  the  centre  of  the  literary 
society  of  both  Rome  and  Athens  during  the  latter  period  of 


'  Mr.  Biicklo,  in  his   admirable  about   Ilelv^tius    is   well   known  : 

chapter  on  the  '  Proximate  Causes  '  Cast  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le  secret 

of  the  French  Revolution'  {Hist,  of  de  tout  le  monde,'    How  truly  Hel- 

CmZtsa^iow,  vol.  i.),  has  painted  this  vetius  represented  this  fashionable 

fashionable  enthusiasm  for  know-  society  appears  very  plainly  from 

ledge  with  great  power,  and  illus-  the   ririd   portrait   of    it    in    the 

trated  it  with  ample  learning.  Nouvelle    Helcise,    part    ii.    letter 

'^  The  saying  of  JVIrae.  Pudelfand  xvii,,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
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f]\(i    Antoniiies,    profoundly    imbued    with    ita    spiiit,    and 
devoting  his  leisure  to  painting  ita  leading  figures,  and  com- 
piling the  substance  of  their  teaching.     Few  books  exhibit 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  combination  of  intense  child- 
like literary  and  moi-al  enthusiasm  with  the  most  hopeless 
intellectual    degeneracy.     Each   prominent   philosopher  was 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  who  made 
the  lecture-room  resound  with  their  applause,  •  and  accepted 
him  as  theii'  monitor  in  all  the  affairs  of  lifie.     He  rebuked 
publicly  every  instance  of  vice  or  of  affectation  he  had  ob- 
served in  theii-  conduct,   received  them  at  his   own   table, 
became   their  friend  and   confidant   in   their   troubles,  and 
sometimes  assisted  them  by  his  advice  in  their  professional 
duties.^     Taurus,  Favorinus,   Fronto,  and  Atticus  were  the 
most  prominent  figures,  and  each  seems  to  have  formed,  in 
the  centre  of  a  corrupt  society,  a  little  company  of  young  men 
devoted  with  the  simplest  and  most  ardent  earnestness  to  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.     Yet  this 
society  was  singularly  puerile.     The  age  of  genius  had  closed, 
and  the  age  of  pedantry  had  succeeded  it.     Minute,  curious, 
and  fastidious  verbal  criticism  of  the  great  wiiters  of  the 
past  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholar,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  mind  had  become  retrospective  and  even  archaic. 
Ennius  was  esteemed  a  greater  poet  than  Virgil,  and  Cato  a 
greater  prose  writer  than  Cicero.     It  was  the  affectation  of 
some   to   tesselate   their   conversation  with  antiquated  and 
obsolete   words."*     The  study  of  etymologies  had  risen  into 
great  favour,  and  curious  questions  of  grammar  and  pro- 


'  MuBoniuB    tried   to   stop    this  rously  applauded. 
euBlom  of  applauding  tho  lecturer.         '  Thus  Gellius  himself  consulu^d 

(Aul.  Gell.  Koct.  V.  i.)    Tho  lialiits  Favorinus  about  a  perplexing  cxxBO 

that  wore  formed  in  the  schools  of  which  he  had,  in  his  capacity  of  ma - 

the    rhetoricians    wore    somrtinios  pij*triite,  to  determine,  and  received 

carried  into  the  churcho8,  and  wo  from  his  nuvater  a  long  diBsortation 

have   notices  of  preachers    (cspe-  on  tho  duties  of  a  judge  (xi v.  2  V 
tiaily  St.  Chrysostom)  being  vocife-        ■  i.  10. 
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niinciation  wei-e  ardently  debated.  Logic,  as  in  most  ages 
of  intellectual  poverty,  was  gi-catly  studied  and  rrized. 
Bold  speculations  and  original  thought  had  almost  ceased, 
but  it  was  the  delight  of  the  philosophers  to  throw  the 
arguments  of  gieat  writers  into  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
to  debate  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  schools.  The 
very  amusements  of  the  scholars  took  the  form  of  a  whim- 
sical and  puerile  pedantry.  GrelKus  recalls,  with  a  thrill  of 
emotion,  those  enchanting  evenings  when,  their  more  serious 
studies  being  terminated,  the  disciples  of  Taurus  assembled 
at  the  table  of  their  master  to  pass  the  happy  hours  in  dis- 
cussing such  questions  as  when  a  man  can  be  said  to  die, 
whether  in  the  last  moment  of  life  or  in  the  first  moment  of 
death  ;  or  when  he  can  be  said  to  get  up,  whether  when  he  is 
still  on  his  bed  or  when  he  has  just  left  it.*  Sometimes  they 
proposed  to  one  another  literary  questions,  as  what  old 
writer  had  employed  some  common  word  in  a  sense  that  had 
since  become  obsolete ;  or  they  discussed  such  syllogisms  as 
these  : — *  You  have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not 
lost  horns,  therefore  you  have  horns.*  *  You  are  not  what  I 
am.  I  am  a  man;  therefore  you  are  not  a  man.'^  As 
moralists,  they  exhibited  a  very  genuine  love  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  the  same  pedantic  and  retrospective  character. 
They  were  continually  dilating  on  the  regulations  of  the 
censors  and  the  customs  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Republic. 
They  acquired  the  habit  of  never  enforcing  the  simplest 
lesson  without  illustrating  it  by  a  profusion  of  ancient 
examples  and  by  detached  sentences  from  some  philosopher, 
which  they  employed  much  as  texts  of  Scripture  are  often 
employed  in  the  writings  of  the  Puritans.^     Above  all,  they 


'  Nod.  Ait.  Y\.  13.     They  called  •  We  have  a  curious  example  of 

these  questions  symposiaccB,  as  be-  this  in  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius 

ing  well  fitted  to  stimulate  minds  preserved    by   G-allioanus    in    his 

already  mellowed  by  wine.  Life  of  Amdiua  Cassiuf. 

'^  xviii.  2. 
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doljghltid  in  cases  of  coiLScienco,  which  thf;y  dificusscd  witli 
tlio  subtilty  of  the  schoolmen. 

Lactantius  has  remarked  that  the  Stoics  were  especially 
noted  for  the  popular  or  democratic  character  of  their 
teaching.'  To  their  success  in  thus  respect  their  alliance  wath 
the  rhetoricians  ])robably  laigely  contributed  ;  but  in  other 
ways  it  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  school.  The  useless 
Bpcculations,  refinements,  and  paradoxes  which  the  subtle 
genius  of  Chrysippus  had  connected  with  the  simple  morals 
of  Stoicism,  had  been  for  the  most  part  thrown  into  the 
background  by  the  early  Roman  Stoics  ;  but  in  the  teaching 
of  the  rhetoricians  they  became  supreme.  The  endowments 
given  by  the  Antonines  to  philosophei-s  attracted  a  multi- 
tude of  impostors,  \N'ho  wore  long  beards  and  the  dress  of 
the  j)hilosophcr,  but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  im- 
moral. The  Cynics  especially,  professing  to  reject  the 
orcb'nary  conventionalities  of  society,  and  being  under 
none  of  that  discipline  or  superintendenc-e  which  in  the 
worst  period  has  secured  at  least  external  morality  among 
the  mendicant  monks,  continually  threw  off  every  vestige  of 
virtue  and  of  decency.  Instead  of  moulding  great  charactei-s 
and  inspiring  heroic  actions,  Stoicism  became  a  school  of  the 
idlest  casuistry,  or  the  cloak  for  manifest  imposture.^  The 
vrry  generation  which  saw  IVIarcus  Aurelius  on  the  throne, 
saw  also  the  extinction  of  the  influence  of  liis  sect. 

The  internal  causes  of  the  decadence  of  Stoicism,  thouc^h 
very    powerful,    are   insufficient   to   ex])lain    this    complete 


'  '  Senserunt  hoc  Stoici  qui  servis  philosophors.     See  tlio  languapo  n{ 

ot  mulieribiis  philosophanduni  esso  J^^pictotus  in  Arrian,  ii.   19,  ir.  8, 

dixerunt.' — L.ict.  J^'at.  JJiv.  in.  25.  and  of  lienxi  Atticus  in  Aul.  Goll. 

Zone   was    often    roproached    for  i.  2,  ix.  2.     St,  Aug^istiue  spcaka 

gathering  tho  poorest  and  mostsor-  of  the  Cynics  as  Imviiig  in  his  time 

did  around  him  when  ho  lectured.  8unk  intl)  universal  contfmpt.    See 

(Diog.  Laert.  Zeuo.)  ii.ai-li    evidoiioo  on  tliis  pubjoct  in 

^ 'I'liis  di'cadeuce  was  noticed  and  Frie«ila?n*K>r,  lUst.  dea  ]\larurs  li» 

n-hukod    by  some  of   the   leading  maiurs,  tome  iv.  .T78  2H.\ 
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eclipse.  The  chief  cause  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tfi« 
minds  of  men  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  flowing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Oriental  religions, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  Plotinus,  Porphyiy,  lamblichus, 
and  Proclus,  of  a  mythical  philosophy  which  was  partly 
Egyptian  and  partly  Platonic.  It  remains  for  me,  in  con- 
cluding this  review  of  the  Pagan  empii^e,  to  indicate  and  ex- 
plain this  last  transformation  of  Pagan  morals. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  natural  reaction  against 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  Stoical  casuistry,  and  also  against 
the  scepticism  which  Sextns  Emf)iricns  had  revived,  and  in 
this  respect  it  represents  a  law  of  the  human  mind  which 
has  been  more  than  once  illustrated  in  later  times.  Thus, 
the  captious,  unsatisfying,  intellectual  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen  were  met  by  the  purely  emotional  and  mystical 
school  of  St.  Bona  Ventura,  and  afterwards  of  Tauler,  and 
thus  the  adoration  of  the  human  intellect,  that  was  general 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  complete  denial  of  its  competency  by  De  Maistre  and 
by  Lamennais. 

In  the  next  place,  mysticism  was  a  normal  continuation 
of  the  spiritualising  movement  which  had  long  been  ad- 
vancing. "We  have  already  seen  that  the  strong  tendency  of 
ethics,  from  Cato  to  Marcus  Am*elius,  was  to  enlarge  the 
prominence  of  the  emotions  in  the  type  of  virtue.  The  form- 
ation of  a  gentle,  a  spiritual,  and,  in  a  word,  a  religious 
character  had  become  a  prominent  part  of  moral  culture,  and 
it  was  regarded  not  simply  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  Still, 
both  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Cato  were  Stoics.  They  both 
represented  the  same  general  cast  or  conception  of  virtue, 
although  in  Marcus  Aurelius  the  type  had  been  profoundly 
modified.  Buc  the  time  was  soon  to  come  when  the  balance 
between  the  practical  and  the  emotional  parts  of  virtue, 
which  had  been  steadily  changing,  should  be  decisively  turned 
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ill  favour  of  tlio  latter,  and  the  type  of  Stoicism  was  then 
necessarily  dLscarded. 

A  concurrenco  of  political  and  commercial  causes  had 
arisen,  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Oriental  beliefn. 
Commerce  had  produced  a  constant  intercourse  between  Fjgypt 
and  Italy.  Great  numbei*s  of  Oriental  slaves,  passionately 
devoted  to  their  national  religions,  existed  in  Rome;  <ind 
Alexandria,  which  combined  a  great  intellectual  development 
with  a  geographical  and  commercial  position  exceedingly 
favourable  to  a  fusion  of  many  doctrines,  soon  created  a 
soiiool  of  thought  which  acted  powerfully  upon  the  world. 
Four  great  systems  of  eclecticism  arose ;  Aristobulus  and 
Philo  tinctured  Judaism  with  Greek  and  EgyptLan  philo- 
sophy. The  Gnostics  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers  united, 
though  in  very  different  proportions.  Christian  doctrines  with 
the  same  elements  ;  while  Neoplatonlsm,  at  least  in  its  later 
forms,  represented  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mind. 
A  great  analogy  was  discovered  between  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  the  mystical  philosophy  that  was  indigenous  to 
the  East,  and  the  two  systems  readily  blended.* 

But  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  movement  was  the 
intense  dcsiie  for  positive  religious  belief,  which  had  long 
Ijoen  growing  in  the  Empire.  Tlio  period  when  Roman 
incredulity  reached  its  extreme  point  had  been  the  century 
that  preceded  and  the  half  century  that  followed  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  old  habits  of  the 
Republic  effected  thi'ough  political  causas,  the  first  comparison 
of  the  multitudinous  religions  of  the  Empire  and  also  the 
writings  of  Euhemerus  had  produced  an  absolute  religious 
disl)elief  which  Epicureanism  represented  and  encoinaged. 
This  belief,  however,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  co-existed 
with  numerous  magic^il  and   astrological  superstitions,   nnd 

•  This   movement    is  well    treated   by   VncLcrot,   Hist,    de    rfkoif 
dC  Ah:randrie. 
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the  iguorance  of  physical  science  "was  so  great,  aud  the  con 
ccption  of  general  laws  so  faint,  that  the  materials  for  a  great 
revival  of  superstition  still  remained.  From  the  middle  of 
the  firet  century,  a  more  believing  and  reverent  spirit  began 
to  arise.  The  woi-ship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  forced  its  way  into 
Eome  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  of  the  rulers.  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  at  the  close  of  the  Flavian  period,  had  endeavoured 
to  unite  moral  teaching  with  religious  practices  ;  the  oracles, 
which  had  long  ceased,  were  partially  restored  under  the 
Antonines  ;  the  calamities  and  visible  decline  of  the  Empire 
withdrew  the  minds  of  men  from  that  proud  pati-iotic  wor- 
ehip  of  Roman  greatness,  which  was  long  a  substitute  for 
religious  feeling ;  and  the  frightful  pestilence  that  swept  over 
the  land  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  successor 
was  followed  by  a  blind,  feverish,  and  spasmodic  superstition. 
Besides  this,  men  have  never  acquiesced  for  any  considerable 
time  in  a  neglect  of  the  great  problems  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  destinies  of  the  soul,  or  dispensed  with  some  form  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  aspiration.  That  religious  instincts  are 
as  truly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  are  onr  appetites  and  our 
nerves,  is  a  fact  which  all  history  establishes,  and  which 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  reality  of  that 
unseen  world  to  which  the  soul  of  man  continually  tends. 
Early  Roman  Stoicism,  which  in  this  respect  somewhat 
resembled  the  modem  positive  school,  diverted  for  the  most 
part  its  votaries  from  the  great  problems  of  religion,  and 
attempted  to  evolve  its  entire  system  of  ethics  out  of  existing 
human  nature,  without  appealing  to  any  external  super- 
natural sanction.  But  the  Platonic  school,  and  the  Egyptian 
school  which  connected  itself  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
were  both  essentially  religious.  The  first  aspired  to  the 
Deity  as  the  source  and  model  of  virtue,  admitted  daemons 
or  subordinate  spiritual  agents  acting  upon  mankind,  and  ex- 
plained and  purified,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  popular  reli- 
gions     The  latter  made  the  state  of  ecstasy  or  quietism  ita 
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ideal  condition,  and  sought  to  piiiify  tho  mind  by  theurgy  or 
Bpecial  religioua  rites.  Both  philosophies  conspired  to  effect 
a  great  religious  reformation,  in  which  the  Greek  spirit 
usually  reprasented  the  rational,  and  the  Egyptian  the 
mystical,  element. 

Of  the  first,  Plutarch  was  the  head.  He  taught  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason.  He  argued  elaborately  that 
superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,  for  it  calumniates  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  its  evils  are  not  negative,  but 
positive.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  far  from  regarding  the 
Mythology  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  Some  things  he  denies. 
Others  he  explains  away.  Others  he  frankly  accepts.  He 
teaches  for  the  most  part  a  pure  monotheism,  which  he  recon- 
ciles with  the  common  belief,  partly  by  describing  the  dif- 
ferent divinities  as  simply  popular  personifications  of  Divine 
attiibutes,  and  partly  by  the  usual  explanation  of  doemons. 
He  discarded  most  of  the  fables  of  the  poets,  applying  to 
them  with  fearless  severity  the  tests  of  human  morality,  and 
rejecting  indignantly  those  which  attribute  to  the  Deity 
cruel  or  immoral  actions.  He  denounces  all  religious  ter- 
rorism, and  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  both 
the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  philosophical  conception  on  the  other. 
'  The  superstitious  man  believes  in  the  gods,  but  he  has  a 
false  idea  of  their  nature.  Those  good  beings  whose  provi- 
dence watches  over  us  with  so  much  care,  those  beixigs  so 
ready  to  forget  our  faults,  he  represents  as  ferocious  and  cruel 
tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  us.  Ho  believes  the 
founders  of  brass,  the  sculptors  of  stone,  the  mouldera  of 
wax  ;  ho  attributes  to  the  gods  a  human  form ;  he  adorns 
and  worships  tho  imago  he  has  made,  and  he  listens  not  to 
the  philosopher,  and  men  of  knowledge  who  associate  the 
Divine  image,  not  with  bodily  beauty,  but  with  grimdeur  and 
majesty,  with  gentlcneaa  and  goodness.' '     On  the  other  hand, 

'  De  Ruperstitione. 
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Plutarch  believed  tliat  there  was  undoubtedly  a  certain  super, 
natural  basis  in  the  Pagan  creed  ;  he  believed  in  oracles ;  he 
defended,  in  a  very  ingenious  essay,  hereditary  punishment, 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence ;  he  admitted  a 
future  retribution,  though  he  repudiated  the  notion  of 
physical  torment ;  and  he  brought  into  clear  relief  the  moral 
teaching  conveyed  in  some  of  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

The  position  which  Plutarch  occupied  under  Trajan, 
Maximus  of  Tyi*e  occupied  in  the  next  generation.  Like 
Plutarch,  but  with  a  greater  consistency,  he  maintained  a 
pure  monotheistic  doctrine,  declaring  that  *  Zeus  is  that  most 
ancient  and  guiding  mind  that  begot  all  things — Athene  is 
pi-udence — Apollo  is  the  sun.'^  Like  Plutarch,  he  developed 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  dsemons  as  an  explanation  of  much 
of  the  mythology,  and  he  applied  an  allegoi*ical  interpretation 
with  gi'eat  freedom  to  the  fables  of  Homer,  which  formed  the 
text-book  or  the  Bible  of  Paganism.  By  these  means  he 
3ndeavoured  to  clarify  the  popular  creed  from  all  elements 
inconsistent  with  a  pure  monotheism,  and  from  all  legends 
\)f  doubtful  morality,  while  he  sublimated  the  popular  worship 
into  a  harmless  symbolism.  *  The  gods,'  he  assures  us,  *  them- 
selves need  no  images,*  but  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  re- 
quii'es  visible  signs  *  on  which  to  rest.'  *  Those  who  possess 
such  faculties,  that  with  a  steady  mind  they  can  rise  to 
heaven,  and  to  God,  are  in  no  need  of  statues.  But  such  men 
are  very  rare.'  He  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  difFerent 
ways  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to  represent  or 
symbolise  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  statues  of  Gi'eece,  the 
animals  of  Egypt,  or  the  sacred  flame  of  Persia.  *  The  God,' 
he  continues,  *  the  Father  and  the  Founder  of  all  that  exists, 
older  than  the  sun,  older  than  the  sky,  greater  than  all  time, 
than  every  age,  and  than  all  the  works  of  nature,  whom  no 
words  can  expi-ess,  whom  no  eye  can  see  .  .  .  What  can  we 

'  Dissertations,  x.  §  8  (ed.  Davis,  London,   1740).     In  some  editions 
this  is  Diss.  xxix. 
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say  concerning  his  images'?  Only  let  men  understand  that 
there  is  but  one  Divine  nature ;  but  wliother  the  art  of 
Phidias  chiefly  preserves  his  memory  among  the  Greeks,  or 
the  worship  of  animals  among  the  Egyptians,  a  river  among 
these,  or  a  flame  among  those,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety  of 
the  representations — only  let  men  understand  that  there  is 
but  one ;  only  let  them  love  one,  let  them  pi^eserve  one  in 
theii'  memory.** 

A  third  writer  who,  neai-ly  at  the  same  time  as  Maximus 
of  Tyre,  made  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  was  Apu- 
leius,  who,  however,  both  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  in  his 
freedom  from  superstition,  was  far  inferior  to  the  preceding. 
The  religion  he  most  admii-ed  was  the  Egyptian ;  but  in  his 
philosophy  he  was  a  Platonist,  and  in  that  capacity,  besides 
an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  code  of  morals,  he  has  left  us  a 
singularly  clear  and  striking  disquisition  on  the  doctrine  of 
dtemons.  *  These  daemons,'  he  says, '  are  the  bearers  of 
blessings  and  prayers  between  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and 
heaven,  carrying  prayers  from  the  one  and  asvsistance  from 
the  other  ...  By  them  also,  as  Plato  maintained  in  his 
"  Banquet,"  all  revelations,  all  the  various  mii*aclc3  of 
magicians,  all  kinds  of  omens,  are  ruled.  They  have  their 
several  tasks  to  perform,  their  diflbrent  dc})artments  to 
govern ;  some  directing  dreams,  others  the  disposition  of  the 
entrails,  others  tlie  flight  of  birds  .  .  .  The  supreme  deities 
do  not  descend  to  these  things — tlioy  leave  them  t<.)  the 
intermediate  divinities.' ^  But  those  intermediate  spirits  are 
not  simi)ly  the  agents  of  supernatural  phenomena — they  are 
also  the  guai-dians  of  our  virtue  and  the  recorders  of  our 
actions.  '  Eacli  man  has  in  life  witnesses  and  guards  of  his 
deeds,  visible  to  no  one,  but  always  present,  witnessing  not 
Duly  oveiy  Jict  but  every  thought.  When  life  has  endo<l  and 
ve  must  return  whence  we  c;imo,  the  same  genius  who  liad 


*  Disi^crt.  xxxvui.  *  De  Dcpmone  Sccrati^. 
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charge  over  us,  takes  us  away  and  hun-ies  us  in  his  custody 
to  judgment,  and  then  assists  us  in  pleading  our  cause.  If 
any  thing  is  falsely  assei-ted  he  coiTects  it — if  true,  ho  su)> 
stantiates  it,  and  according  to  his  witness  our  sentence  is 
determined.** 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  these  attempts  at  i-o- 
ligious  reform  are  both  interesting  and  important.  They 
are  interesting,  because  the  doctrine  of  daemons,  mingled,  it 
is  true,  with  the  theoiy  of  Euhemerus  about  the  origin  of  the 
deities,  was  universally  accepted  by  the  Fathers  as  the  true 
explanation  of  the  Pagan  theology,  because  the  notion  and, 
after  the  third  century,  even  the  artistic  type  of  the  guar- 
dian genius  reappeared  in  that  of  the  guardian  angel,  and 
because  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  the  conception  of  a 
single  deity  acting  by  the  delegation  or  ministration  of  an 
army  of  subsidiary  spirits,  was  manifestly  fitted  to  prepai*© 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  They  are  in- 
teresting, too,  as  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  human  mind  to 
sublimate  its  religious  creed  to  the  level  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standard  it  had  attained,  and  to  make  religious 
ordinances  in  some  degree  the  instruments  of  moral  improve- 
ment. But  they  are  interesting  above  all,  because  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  methods  of  reform  represent  with  typical 
distinctness  the  two  gi*eat  tendencies  of  religious  thought  in 
all  succeeding  periods.  The  Greek  spiiit  was  essentially 
rationalistic  and  eclectic ;  the  Egyptian  spirit  was  essentially 
mystical  and  devotional.  The  Greek  sat  in  judgment  upon 
his  religion.  He  modified,  cui'tailed,  refined,  allegorised,  or 
selected.  He  treated  its  inconsistencies  or  absurdities,  or 
immoralities,  with  precisely  the  same  freedom  of  criticism 
as  those  he  encountered  in  ordinary  life.  The  Egyptian, 
on  the  other  hand,  bowed  low  before  the  Divine  presence. 

'  De  Bcsmonc  Socratis.      See,  on    Ammianus  Marcell.  xxi.  14.     See» 
the  office  of  daemons  or  genii,  Ar-    too,  Plotinus,  3rd  Enn.  lib.  It 
rian  i.  14,  and  a  curious  chapter  in 
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lie  veiled  his  eyes,  he  humbled  his  reason,  he  represented  the 
intix)duction  of  a  new  element  into  the  moral  life  of  Europe, 
the  spirit  of  religious  reverence  and  awe. 

*  The  Egyptian  deities,'  it  was  oljserved  by  Apuleius, 
'  were  chielly  honoiu*ed  by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek 
ilivinities  by  dances.'  '  The  truth  of  the  last  part  of  thi:: 
vorj  significant  remark  appears  in  every  page  of  Greek 
Jiistory.  No  nation  had  a  richer  collection  of  games  and 
festivals  growing  out  of  its  religious  system ;  in  none  did  a 
light,  sportive,  and  often  licentious  fancy  play  more  fear- 
lessly around  the  popular  creed,  in  none  was  religious  teiTor- 
ism  more  rare.  The  Divinity  was  seldom  looked  upon  as 
holier  than  man,  and  a  due  obsci-vance  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies  was  deemed  an  ample  tribute  to  pay  to  him.  In 
the  Egyptian  system  the  religious  ceremonies  were  veiled  in 
mystery  and  allegory.  Chastity,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  ablutions,  long  and  mysterious  ceremonies  of  pre- 
paration or  initiation,  were  the  most  prominent  features  of 
woi-ship.  The  deities  representing  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
and  shrouded  by  mysterious  symbols,  excited  a  degi*ee  of  awe 
wliich  no  other  ancient  religion  approached. 

The  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  conceptions  of  morals, 
that  accompanied  the  inroad  of  Oriental  religions,  were  of  a 
kindred  nature.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
tii-st  was  its  tendency  to  supersede  the  deductions  of  the  reason 
by  the  intuitions  of  ecstasy.  Neoi)latordsm,  and  the  phi- 
losophies that  were  allied  to  it,  wei*e  fundamentally  pan- 
theLstic,^  but  they  differed  widely  from  the  pantheism  of  the 
Stoics.  The  Stoics  identified  man  with  God,  for  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  man — the  Neoplatonists  for  the  purpose  of 
aggi'andising  God.  In  the  conception  of  the  first,  man,  in- 
dependent, self-contix)lled,  and  participating  in  the  liigliest 


"  J)e  Damone  Socratia.  point  to  Plato,  and  waa  in  couso- 

•  I  abould  except  Plotinus,  how-    quonco  much  pmised  by  the  Chria- 
evor,   who   was    faithful    in    this    tian  Fathors. 
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nature  of  tho  universe,  has  no  superior  in  creation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  man  is  almost  a  passive  being,  swayed  and 
permeated  by  a  divine  impulse.  Yet  he  is  not  altogether 
divine.  Tho  divinity  is  latent  in  his  soul,  but  dulled, 
dimmed,  and  crushed  by  the  tyi-anny  of  the  body.  *  To  bring 
the  God  that  is  in  us  into  conformity  with  the  God  that  is  in 
tho  universe,'  to  elicit  the  ideas  that  are  graven  in  the  mind, 
but  obscured  and  hidden  by  the  passions  of  the  flash — above  all, 
to  subdue  the  body,  which  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  oui*  complete 
fniition  of  tho  Deity — was  tho  main  object  of  life.  Poi-phyry 
described  all  philosophy  as  an  anticipation  of  death — not  in 
tho  Stoical  sense  of  teaching  us  to  look  calmly  on  our  end, 
but  because  death  realises  the  ideal  of  philosophy,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  followed  an  ascetic 
morality,  and  a  supersensual  philosophy.  *  Tho  gi'eatest  of 
all  evils,'  we  are  told,  '  is  pleasure ;  because  by  it  the  soul  ia 
nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,  and  thinks  that  true  which  the 
body  persuades  it,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  the  sense  of  divine 
things,'  1  '  Justice,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  all  things  that 
are  formed  by  them,  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  no  bodily  sense 
can  apprehend.  Philosophy  must  be  pursued  by  pure  and 
unmingled  reason  and  with  deadened  senses;  for  the  body 
disturbs  the  mind,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  after  wisdom.  A  a 
long  as  it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the  clay,  w^e  shall  never  suffi- 
ciently possess  the  truth  w^e  desire.'  ^ 

But  the  reason  which  is  thus  extolled  as  the  revealer  of 
truth  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  process  of  reasoning. 
It  is  something  quite  different  from  criticism,  analysis, 
comparison,  or  deduction.  It  is  essentially  intuitive,  but  it 
only  acquii'cs  its  power  of  transcendental  intuition  after  a 


'  '  Omnium  malorum   maximum  aspectu.'  —  lamblichus,    Be    Secta 

voluptas,   qua    tanquam   clavo   et  Pythagor.   (Romae,    1556),    p.    38. 

fibula  anima  corpori  nectitur;  pu-  Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  vi.  6. 

tatque  vera  quae  et  corpus  suadet,  *  De  Sect.  Fyth.  pp.  36,  37. 
et  ita  spoliatur   rerum  divinarura 
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long  i>roco3s  of  discipline.  WTien  a  man  passes  from  the 
dajlight  into  a  room  which  is  almost  dark,  he  is  at  first 
absolutely  uuablo  to  see  the  objects  around  him  ;  but  gradu- 
ally his  eye  grows  accustomed  to  the  feeble  light,  the  outline 
of  the  room  becomes  dimly  visible,  object  after  object  emerges 
into  sight,  until  at  hust,  by  intently  gazing,  he  acquires  tlie 
power  of  seeing  around  him  with  tolerable  distinctness.  In 
this  fact  we  have  a  partial  iniago  of  tlie  Neoplatouic  doctrine 
of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Our  soul  is  a  dark  chamber, 
darkened  by  contact  with  the  flesh,  but  in  it  there  are  gi'aven 
divine  ideas,  thei*e  exists  a  living  divine  element.  The  eye  of 
reason,  by  long  and  steady  introspection,  can  learn  to  deci- 
pher these  charactei-s ;  the  will,  aided  by  an  appointed  course 
of  discipline,  can  evoke  this  divine  element,  and  cause  it  to 
blend  with  the  luiivei'sal  spirit  from  which  it  sprang.  I'he 
powers  of  mental  concentration,  and  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, are  therefore  the  highest  intellectual  gifts;  and  quietism, 
or  the  absorption  of  ournatiu-ein  God,  is  the  last  stage  of  virtue. 
*  The  end  of  man,'  said  Pythagoras,  *  is  God.'  The  mysterious 
'  One,'  the  metaphysical  abstraction  without  attributes  and 
without  form  wliich  constitutes  the  Fii*st  Pci-son  of  the  Alcx- 
andi-ian  Trinity,  is  the  acme  of  human  thought,  and  the  condition 
of  ecstasy  is  the  acme  of  moral  pei-fection.  Plotinus,  it  was 
said,  had  several  times  attained  it.  Porphyry,  after  yeai*s  of 
discipline,  once,  and  but  once.*  The  })rocess  of  reasoning  is 
here  not  only  useless,  but  pendcious.  *  An  imiato  knowledge 
of  the  gods  is  implanted  in  our  udnds  prior  to  all  i*easoning.'* 
Tn  divine  things  the  task  of  man  is  not  to  create  or  to 
acquire,  but  to  educe.  Ifis  means  of  perfection  are  not 
dialectics  or  i-escarch,  but  long  and  patient  meditiition,  silence, 
abstinence  from  the  distractions  and  occupations  of  life,  the 
subjugation  of  the  flesh,  a  life  of  continual  dLscii)line,  a 
constant  attendance  on  those  mysterious  rites  wiiieii  dotach 


l\»rphyry,  Life  nf  riotinua,  '  Lunblichua,  A-  ^fyslerii^.  1. 
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him  from  material  objects,  ovei*awe  and  elevate  his  mind,  and 
quicken  his  realisation  of  the  Divine  presence.^ 

The  system  of  Neoplatonism  represents  a  mode  of  thonghl 
which  in  many  forms,  and  under  many  names,  may  be  traced 
through    the   most  various   ages    and    creeds.      Mysticism, 
ti'anscendentalism,    inspiration,    and    gi-ace,   are    all    words 
expressing  the  deep-seated  bexief  that  we  possess  fountains  of 
knowledge  apart  from  all  the  acquisitions  of  the  senses ;  that 
there  ai-e  certain  states  of  mind,  certain  flashes  of  moi-al  and 
intellectual  illumination,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  b^ 
any  play  or  combination  of  our  ordinary  faculties.     For  the 
sobriety,  the  timidity,  the  fluctuations  of  the  reasoning  spiiit, 
Keoplatonism  substituted  the  transpoits  of  the  imagination ; 
and,  though  it  cultivated  the  power  of  abstraction,  every 
other   intellectual   gift  was   sacrificed  to    the   discipline   of 
asceticism.      It  made  men  credulous,  because  it  suppressed 
that  critical  spirit  which  is   the   sole  barrier  to  the   ever- 
encroaching  imagination;  because  it  represented  superstitious 
rites  as  especially  conducive  to  that  state  of  ecstasy  which 
was  the  condition  of  revelation ;  because  it  formed  a  nervous, 
diseased,  expectant  temperament,  ever  prone  to  hallucinations, 
ever  agitated   by  vague   and  uncertain   feelings  that  were 
readily   attributed  to  inspiration.     As   a   moi-al  system   it 
carried,  indeed,  the  purification  of  the  feelings  and  imagination 
to  a  higher  perfection  than  any  preceding  school,  but  it  had 
the  deadly  fault  of  separating  sentiment  from  action.     In 
this  respect  it  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  close,  the  final  suicide, 
of  Roman  philosophy.     Cicero  assigned  a  place  of  happiness 
in  the  future  world  to  all  who  faithfully  served  the  State. ^ 
The  Stoics  had  taught  that  all  vii-tue  was  vain  that  did  not 
issue  in   action.     Even   Epictetus,   in   liis   portrait  of  the 

•  See,  on  this  doctrine  of  ecstasy,  conservaverint,  adjuverint,  auxe. 
Vacherot,  Hist,  de  VJ^cole  d'Alex-  rint,  certum  esse  in  ccelo  ac  defini- 
'4ndrie,  tome  i.  p.  576,  &c.  turn  locum  ubibeatiaevosempiterno 

*  'Si'cliabeto,  omnibus  qui  patriam  fruantur.'— Cic.  Somn.  Scip. 
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aficetic  cynio— even  Marcus  Auroliiis,  in  his  minute  self- 
examination — had  never  forgotten  the  outer  world.  The 
early  Platonists,  though  they  dwelt  very  strongly  on  mental 
discipline,  were  c(iually  practical.  Plutarch  reminds  us  that 
the  same  word  is  used  for  light,  and  for  man,'  for  the  duty  of 
man  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world;  and  he  shrewdly 
i"emai*ked  that  Hesiod  exhorted  the  husbandman  to  pray  for 
the  harvest,  but  to  do  so  with  his  hand  upon  the  plough. 
Apuleius,  expounding  Plato,  taught '  that  he  who  is  inspii-ed 
by  nature  to  seek  after  good  must  not  deem  himself  born  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  all  mankind,  though  with  diverse  kinds 
and  degrees  of  obligation,  for  he  is  formed  first  of  all  for  his 
country,  then  for  his  relations,  then  for  those  with  whom  he 
is  joined  by  occupation  or  knowledge.'  Maximus  of  Tyre 
devoted  two  noble  essays  to  showing  the  vanity  of  all  ^^J*tue 
which  exhausts  itself  in  mental  transports  without  radiating 
in  action  among  mankind.  *  What  use,'  he  asked,  *  is  there 
in  knowledge  unless  we  do  those  things  for  which  knowledge 
is  profitable  ]  What  use  is  there  in  the  skill  of  the  physician 
unless  by  that  skill  he  heals  the  sick,  or  in  the  art  of  Phidias 
unless  ho  chisels  the  ivory  or  the  gold.  .  .  .  Hercules  was  a 
wise  man,  but  not  for  himself,  but  that  by  his  wisdom  he 
might  diffuse  benefits  over  every  land  and  sea.  .  .  Had  he 
preferred  to  lead  a  life  apart  from  men,  and  to  follow  an  idle 
wisdom,  Hercules  would  indeed  have  been  a  Sopliist,  and  no 
one  would  call  him  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  God  himself  is 
never  idle ;  wei-e  He  to  rest,  the  sky  would  cease  to  move, 
and  the  earth  to  produce,  and  the  rivers  to  How  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  scjiaons  to  pursue  their  ap])ointed  course."'' 
But  the  Neophitouists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of  civic 


'  'frwv   wliii'li,  iicconlmg  to  Pin-  Anrclius,  who  spcikB  of  tho  po«jtl 

tiircli  (\vln)  hero  coiifusivs  two  dis-  nijiu  as  light  which  only  ceases  to 

tinct  w()rils\  ia  pootioailly  used  for  shine  when  it  ceases  to  he. 
man    {De    Lntentcr    Vivendo).      A        *  Diss.  x\\.  §  6. 
sinula-     thought    occurs     in     M. 
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vii'tiies,  regarded  the  condition  of  ecstasy  as  not  only  tran- 
scending, but  including  all,  and  that  condition  could  only  bo 
arrived  at  by  a  passive  life.  The  saying  of  Anaxagoras,  that 
his  mission  was  *  to  contemplate  the  sun,  the  stai-s,  and  the 
coiu-se  of  nature,  and  that  this  contemplation  was  wisdom,' 
w^as  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  their  philosophy.  •  A  senator 
named  Rogantianus,  who  had  followed  the  teaching  of 
Plotinus,  acquired  so  intense  a  disgust  for  the  things  of  life, 
that  he  left  all  his  property,  refused  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
prcetor,  abandoned  his  senatorial  functions,  and  withdrew 
liimself  from  every  form  of  business  and  pleasure.  Plotinus, 
instead  of  reproaching  him,  overwhelmed  him  with  eulogy, 
selected  him  as  his  favourite  disciple,  and  continually  re- 
presented him  as  the  model  of  a  philosopher.  ^ 

The  two  characteristics  I  have  noticed — the  abandon- 
ment of  civic  duties,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  critical 
spirit — had  from  a  very  early  period  been  manifest  in  the 
Pythagorean  school.^  In  the  blending  philosophies  of  the 
thii^d  and  fourth  centuries,  they  became  continually  more 
apparent.  Plotinus  was  still  an  independent  philosopher, 
inheriting  the  traditions  of  Greek  thought,  though  not  the 
traditions  of  Greek  life,  building  his  system  avowedly  by  a 
rational  method,  and  altogether  rejecting  theurgy  or  religious 
magic.  His  disciple,  Porphyry,  first  made  Neoplatonism 
anti-Christian,  and,  in  his  violent  antipathy  to  the  new  faith, 
began  to  convert  it  into  a  religious  system.  lamblichus, 
who  was  himself  an  Egyptian  priest,  completed  the  trans- 

^  Isimh\{chus,De  Sect.  Pi/lhagorcB,  deavoured  to  detach   his  discipk'S 

p.  35.  from  all  occupation  other  than  phi- 

2  Porphyry,  Life  of  Plotinus,  cap.  losophy.  —Philostr.  Apoll.  of  Tyana, 

vii. ;  Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  iv.  7.    See  iv.  2,     Cicero  notices  the  aversion 

on   this   subject  Degerando,  Hist,  the  Pythagoreans  of  his  time  dis- 

de  la  Philos.  iii.  p.  383.  played   to  ar^ment  :^  '  Quura    ex 

■  Thus  it  was  said  of  Apollonius  iis  quaereretur  quare  ita  esset,  re- 

that  in  his  teaching  at  Ephesus  he  spondere  solitos,  Ipse  dixit ;   ipsa 

did  not  speak  after  the  manner  of  autem  erat  Pythagoras.' — J)e  Kat. 

the  followers  of  Socrates,  but  en-  Deor  \.  5. 
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formation,'  resolved  all  moral  discipline  into  theui^,  and 
saciificed  all  reasoning  to  faith.*  Julian  attempted  to  realise 
the  conception  of  a  revived  Paganism,  blending  with  and 
purified  by  philosophy.  In  every  form  the  appetite  for 
niir.'icles  and  for  behef  wjus  displayed.  The  theory  of 
da'.mons  completely  superseded  the  old  Stoical  naturalism, 
which  regarded  the  different  Pagan  divinities  as  allegories  or 
pei-sonifications  of  the  Divine  attributes.  The  Platonic 
ethics  were  again,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ascendant,  but 
they  were  deeply  tinctui'ed  by  a  foreign  element.  Thus, 
suicide  was  condemned  by  the  Neoplatonists,  not  merely  on 
the  principle  of  Plato,  that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  post 
of  duty  to  which  the  Deity  has  called  us,  but  also  on  the 
quietist  ground,  that  ])ei*turbation  is  necessarily  a  pollution 
of  the  soul,  and  that,  as  mental  perturbation  accompanies 
tlie  act,  the  soul  of  the  suicide  departs  polluted  from  the 
body.^  llie  belief  in  a  future  world,  which  was  the  common 
glory  of  the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  had  become 
universal.  As  Pioman  greatness,  in  which  men  had  long 
seen  the  reward  of  virtue,  faded  rapidly  away,  the  concep- 
tion of  *  a  city  of  God '  began  to  gi'ow  moi-o  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  countless  slaves  who  were  among  the 
chief  j)ropagatoi-s  of  Oiiental  faiths,  and  who  had  begun  to  exer- 
cise an  unpi*ecedented  induenco  in  Koman  life,  turned  with  a 
natural  and  a  touching  eagerness  towards  a  haj)pior  and  a  freer 
world. ^     The  incredulity  of  Luci-etius,  Cresar,  and  Pliny  liad 


'  Seo  Vachcrot,  tomo  ii.  p.  GO.  Cicero  (Tunc.  Qiuesf.)  says  that  tlio 

'  Sco    Dogorurulo,    Hist,    de    la  Syrian  I'licrccydes.m.istcr of  I'vtlia- 

Vhilosophie,  tomo  iii.  pp.  40U,  101.  poras,  (IrBt  taught  it     IMiixinais  of 

"  Plotinus,  1st  tlnn.  ix.  Tyro  nttrilmtes  its  origin  to  ryth.i- 

*  Seo  a  strong   pasBiigo,  ou    tlio  poras,  and  his  shive  Zjiniolxis  was 

universality  of  this  belief,  in  Plo-  wii.l    to    have   iutroduce<.l    it   into 

tiuus,  1st  En7^.  i,   12,  and  Origt-n,  fJroece.     Others    wiy  that    Thalos 

Co?it.   Cc/s.  vii.     A  very  old  tradi-  first  taught  it.     None  of  the86  as- 

tioa  represented  the  l^gyptians  as  sort  ions   have    any  rt-al    historioal 

the  first  people  who  hold  the  doc-  value. 

trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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dirappeared.  Above  all,  a  fusion  had  been  ejBeeted  between 
moral  discipline  and  religion,  and  the  moralist  sought  his 
chief  means  of  purification  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple. 

I  have  now  completed  the  long  and  complicated  task  to 
which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  exhibit,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  by  a  description  of 
general  tendencies,  and  by  a  selection  of  quotations,  the 
spirit  of  the  long  series  of  Pagan  moralists  who  taught  at 
Rome  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  rise  of 
Roman  philosophy  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  My  ob- 
ject has  not  been  to  classify  these  writers  with  minute  accuracy, 
according  to  their  speculative  tenets,  but  rather,  as  I  had  pro- 
posed, to  exhibit  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  general  notion  or  type  of  virtue  which  each  moralist  had 
regarded  as  supremely  good.  History  is  not  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  events  connected  only  by  chronology.  It  is  a  chain 
of  causes  and  eflfects.  There  is  a  great  natural  difference  of 
degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  individuals,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  general 
average  of  natural  morals  in  great  bodies  of  men  materially 
varies.  When  we  find  a  society  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious 
— when  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  occupies  a  peculiar 
prominence,  or  when  important  changes  pass  over  the  moral 
conceptions  or  standard  of  the  people — we  have  to  trace  in 
these  things  simply  the  action  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
dominant.  The  history  of  Roman  ethics  represents  a  steady 
and  uniform  current,  guided  by  the  general  conditions  of 
society,  and  its  progress  may  be  marked  by  the  successive 
ascendancy  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit. 

In  the  age  of  Cato  and  Cicero  the  character  of  the  ideal 
was  wholly  Roman,  although  the  philosophical  expression  of 
that  character  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Stoics.  It  exhi- 
bited all  the  force,  the  grandeur,  the  hardness,  the  practical 
tendency  which  Roman  circumstances  had  early  created,  com- 
bined with  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which  resulted  from  very 
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recent  |K)Iitical  and  intellectual  changes.     Tn  the  course  of 
time,  the  Greek  element,  which  representees  the  gentler  and 
more  humane  spirit  of  antiquity,  gained  an  ascendancy.     It 
did  80  by  simple  propagandism,  aided  by  the  long  j^eace  of 
the  Antonines,  by  the  effeminate  habits  produced  by  the  in- 
creasing luxury,  by  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  drawn  multitudes  of  Greeks  to  Rome,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperors,  and  also  by  the  increasing  realisation  of  the 
doctiine  of  universal  brotherhood,  which  Panretius  and  Cicero 
had  asserted,  but  of  which  the  full  consequences  were  only 
perceived  by  their  successors.     The  change  in  the  type  of 
virtue  was  shown  in  the  influence  of  eclectic,  and  for  the  most 
part  Platonic,  moralists,  whose  special  assaults  were  directed 
against  the  Stoical  condemnation  of  the  emotions,  and  in  the 
gradual  softening  of  the  Stoical  type.    In  Seneca  the  hard- 
ness of  the  sect,  though  very  apparent,  is  broken  by  precepts 
of  a  real   and  extensive   benevolence,  though   that  benevo- 
lence spi-ings  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  tender- 
ness of  feeling.    In  Dion  Chrysostom  the  practical  benevolence 
is  not  less  prominent,  but  there  is  less  both  of  pride  and  of 
callousness.     Epictetus  embodied  the  sternest  Stoicism  in  his 
Manual,  but  his  dissertations  exhibit  a  deep  religious  feeling 
and  a  wide  range  of  sympathies.     In  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
emotional  elements  had  grciitly  increased,  and  the  amiable 
qualities  began  to  predominate  over  the  heroic  ones.     Wo 
find  at  the  same  time  a  new  stress  laid  upon  purity  of  thought 
and  imagination,  a  growing  feeling  of  reverence,  and  an  Ciimest 
desire  to  reform  the  popular  religion. 

This  second  stage  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  spirits.  Disinterested,  stiictly  practical, 
averse  to  the  sjieculative  subtilties  of  the  Gi-eek  intellect, 
Stoicism  was  still  the  religion  of  a  people  who  were  the  rulere 
and  the  organisers  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm  was  essen- 
tially patriotic,  and  who  had  le^irnt  to  saciifice  everything  but 
prido  to  the  sense  of  duty.    It  had,  however,  become  amiable, 
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gentle,  and  spiritual.  It  had  gained  much  in  beauty,  while  iX 
had  lost  something  in  force.  In  the  world  of  morals,  as  in 
the  world  of  physics,  strength  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness. 
He  who  feels  keenly  is  easily  moved,  and  a  sensitive  sym- 
pathy which  lies  at  the  root  of  an  amiable  character  is  in 
consequence  a  principle  of  weakness.  The  race  of  great  Roman 
Stoics,  which  had  never  ceased  during  the  tyranny  of  Nero  or 
Domitian,  began  to  fail.  In  the  very  moment  when  the  ideal 
of  the  sect  had  attained  its  supreme  perfection,  a  new  move- 
ment appeared,  the  philosophy  sank  into  disrepute,  and  the 
last  act  of  the  drama  began. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  all  was  normal  and 
regular.  The  long  continuance  of  despotic  government  had 
gradually  destroyed  the  active  public  spirit  of  which  Stoicism 
was  the  expiesaion.  The  predominance  of  the  subtle  intellect 
of  Greece,  and  the  multiplication  of  rhetoricians,  had  con- 
verted the  philosophy  into  a  school  of  disputation  and  of 
casuisti*y.  The  increasing  cultiv^ation  of  the  emotions  con- 
tinued, till  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  centre  was  changed, 
and  the  development  of  feeling  was  deemed  more  important 
than  the  regulation  of  actions.  This  cultivation  of  the  emo- 
tions predisposed  men  to  religion.  A  reaction,  intensified  by 
many  minor  causes,  set  in  against  the  scepticism  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  and  Alexandria  giadually  became  the  moral 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Iloman  type  speedily  disappeared. 
A  union  was  effected  between  superstitious  rites  and  philo- 
sophy, and  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities  prepared  the  way 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Neoplatonists,  who  combined  the  most 
visionary  part  of  the  speculations  of  Plato  with  the  ancient 
philosophies  of  the  East.  In  Plotinus  we  find  most  of  the 
first ;  in  lamblichus  most  of  the  second.  The  minds  of  men, 
under  theii-  influence,  grew  introspective,  credulous,  and  super- 
stitious, and  found  their  ideal  states  in  the  hallucinations  of 
ecstasy  and  the  calm  of  an  unpractical  mysticism. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  acted  in  turn  upon  a 
society  which,  by  despotism,  by  slavery,  and   by  atrocious 
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amusementR,  had  been  debased  and  corrupted  to  ibe  very 
core.  Each  sect  which  successively  arose  contributed  some- 
thing to  remedy  the  evil.  Stoicism  placed  beyond  cavil  the 
great  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  It  inculcated 
the  doctiine  of  universal  brotherhood,  it  created  a  noble  litc- 
ratuie  and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it  associated  its  moral 
system  with  the  patriotic  spirit  wliich  was  then  the  animating 
spirit  of  Roman  life.  The  early  Platonists  of  the  Empii-e  cor- 
rected the  exaggerations  of  Stoicism,  gave  free  scope  to  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  supplied  a  theoiy  of  right  and  wrong, 
suited  not  merely  for  heroic  charsictei-s  and  for  extreme  emer- 
gencies, but  also  for  the  characters  and  the  circumstances  of 
common  life.  The  Pythagorean  and  Neoplatonic  schools  re- 
vived the  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humility, 
pray  erf ulness,  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  men  to 
associate  their  moral  ideals  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with 
themselves. 

The  moral  improvement  of  society  was  now  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  A  religion  which  had  lone:  been  incrcasiuc  in 
obscurity  began  to  emerge  into  the  light.  By  the  beauty 
of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill  with  which  it 
governed  the  imagination  and  habits  of  its  worsluppers,  by 
the  strong  religious  motives  to  which  it  could  api^eal,  by  its 
admirable  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and,  it  mu.st  be  added, 
by  its  unsparing  use  of  the  arm  of  power,  Christianity  soon 
eclipsed  or  destroyed  all  other  sects,  and  boc^me  for  many 
centuries  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  moral  world.  Combining 
the  Stoicid  doctrine  of  univei-sal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  pre- 
dilection for  the  amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyj)tian  spiiit 
of  reverence  and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from  the  first  an 
intensity  and  universjdity  of  intiuence  wliich  none  of  the  phi- 
losophies it  had  8U})erscdod  had  np})roached.  I  have  now  to 
examine  the  moral  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this  I'eli- 
gion  in  Rome,  the  ideal  of  virtue  it  presented,  the  degree  aiui 
manner  in  which  it  stampetl  its  image  upon  the  chai-acter  of 
nations,  and  the  pervereions  and  distortions  it  underwent. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE   CONVERSION  OP   ROME. 

There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  mor« 
remarkable  than  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  import- 
ance and  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  manifested  by  the 
Pagan  writers  before  the  accession  of  Constantine.  So  large 
an  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  ten  or 
twelve  allusions  to  it  they  furnish,  that  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  how  few  and  meagre  those  allusions  are,  and  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  to  construct  from  them,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  a  history  of  the  early  Church.  Plutarch 
and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  probably  surpass  all  other  writers 
of  their  time  in  the  range  of  their  illustrations,  and  Seneca, 
who  was  certainly  the  most  illustrious  moralist  of  his  age, 
never  even  mention  it.  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  have 
each  adverted  to  it  with  a  passing  and  contemptuous  censure. 
Tacitus  describes  in  detail  the  persecution  by  Nero,  but  treats 
the  suffering  religion  merely  as  *  an  execrable  superstition ; ' 
while  Suetonius,  employing  the  same  expression,  reckons  the 
pei'secution  among  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  that  were  either 
laudable  or  indifferent.  Our  most  important  document  is  the 
famous  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Lucian  throws  some 
light  both  on  the  extent  of  Christian  charity,  and  on  the 
aspect  in  which  Christians  were  regarded  by  the  religious 
jugglers  of  their  age,  and  the  long  series  of  Pagans  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  Emj^erors  in  that  most  critical  period  from 
the  accession  of  Hadrian,  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  triumph  of 
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tho  Church,  among  a  crowd  of  details  concemmg  the  drossefv 
games,  vices,  and  follies  of  the  Court,  supply  us  with  six  or 
tevcn  short  notices  of  the  religion  that  was  transfoiming  the 
.vorld. 

The  general  silence  of  the  Pagan  writers  on  this  subject 
did  not  arise  from  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority,  for  in  this  field  the  widest  latitude  was  conceded, 
nor  yet  from  the  notions  of  the  dignity  of  histoiy,  or  the  im- 
poi-tance  of  individual  exertions,  which  have  induced  some 
historians  to  resolve  their  task  into  a  catalogue  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  kings,  statesmen,  and  genemls.  The  conception  of 
histoiy,  as  the  record  and  explanation  of  moral  revolutions, 
though  of  course  not  developed  to  the  same  prominence  as 
among  some  modern  writers,  was  by  no  means  unknown  in 
antiquity,'  and  in  many  branches  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
changes  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  extremely  copious.  Tlio 
dissolution  of  old  beliefs,  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  social 
and  moral  system  that  had  arisen  under  the  Republic,  engaged 
in  the  very  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  literary  classes, 
and  they  displayed  the  most  commendable  diligence  in  tracing 
its  stages.  It  is  very  curious  and  instinctive  to  contrast  the 
ample  information  they  have  furnished  us  concerning  the 
growth  of  Roman  luxury,  with  theii'  almost  absolute  silence 
concerning  the  growth  of  Christianity.  The  moi*al  import- 
ance of  the  foinner  movement  they  clearly  recognised,  and 
they  have  accordingly  preserved  so  full  a  record  of  all  the 
changes  in  dress,  banquets,  buildings,  and  s}X)ctacles,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  write  with  the  most  minute  detail  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  luxury,  from  the  day  when  a  censor 
deprived  an  elector  of  his  vote  bcciiusc  his  garden  was  ncgli- 

'  Wo   luu'o   a   rotnurkaMo    in-  opening    chapter   of    Cajiitolinuf*, 

stance  of  the  cloarness  with  which  Life  of  NacrinuB. — Tacitus  is  full 

Bome   oven  of  tho  most   insipnili-  of   beautiful   episodes,    describing 

cant  historinns  rccopiiisnd  the  folly  the    nianuers   and  religion  of   the 

of   confining*   history    to    the   bif>-  people, 
graphics  of  Iho  Empcrora,  ir  the 
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gently  cultivated,  to  the  orgies  of  Nero  or  Holiogabalue. 
The  moral  impoi-tance  of  the  other  movement  they  altogether 
overlooked,  and  their  oversight  leaves  a  chasm  in  history 
wliich  can  never  be  supplied. 

That  the  gi-eatest  religious  change  in  the  history  of  man 
kind  should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  pliilosophers  and  historians,  who  were  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  decomposition  around  them,  that  all  of  these 
writers  should  have  utterly  failed  to  predict  the  issue  of  the 
movement  they  were  obser\dng,  and  that,  during  the  space 
of  three  centuries,  they  should  have  treated  as  simply  con- 
temptible an  agency  which  all  men  must  now  admit  to  have 
been,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that 
has  ever  been  applied  to  the  affairs  of  man,  are  facts  well 
worthy  of  meditation  in  every  period  of  religious  transition. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  that  broad  separation  be- 
tween the  spheres  of  morals  and  of  positive  religion  we  have 
considered  in  the  last  chapter.  In  modern  times,  men  who 
were  examining  the  probable  moral  future  of  the  world,  would 
naturally,  and  in  the  first  place,  direct  their  attention  to  the 
relative  positions  and  the  probable  destinies  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. In  the  Stoical  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
positive  religion  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  art 
for  obtaining  preternatural  assistance  in  the  affau's  of  life, 
and  the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind  was  deemed  alto- 
gether external  to  its  sphere.  Philosophy  had  become  to  the 
educated  most  literally  a  religion.  It  was  the  rule  of  life,  the 
exposition  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  source  of  devotional  feel- 
ing. The  numerous  Oriental  superstitions  that  had  deluged 
the  city  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  pernicious  and  contemp- 
tible, and  of  these  none  was  less  likely  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  philosophers  than  that  of  the  Jews,^  who  were  noto- 

>  The  passages  relating  to  the  posh  entre  Senkque  et  St.  Paul. 
Jews  in  Eoman  literature  are  col-  Champagny,  Borne  et  Judce,  tome  i. 
lected  in  Aubertin's  Bapports  sup-     pp.  134-137. 
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rious  as  the  most  sordid,  the  most  turbulent,'  and  the  most 
unsocial  *  of  the  Oriental  colonists.  Of  the  ignorance  of  their 
tenets,  displayed  even  by  the  most  eminent  Romans,  we  have 
a  striking  illustration  in  the  long  series  of  grotesque  fables 
concerning  their  belief,  probably  derived  from  some  satirical 
pamphlet,  which  Tacitus  has  gravely  inserted  in  his  history.^ 
Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pliilosopher,  was  simply  a  sect 
of  Judaism. 

Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  po  sible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theological,  and 
to  consider  Christianity  merely  in  its  a.spect  as  a  moral  agent, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  preliminary  pages  upon 
its  triumph  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in  order  to  ascei-tain  how 
far  that  triumph  was  due  to  moral  causes,  and  what  wei-o  its 
relations  to  the  prevailing  philosoj)hy.  There  are  some 
writers  who  have  been  so  struck  \vith  the  conformity  between 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of  Christi- 
anity that  they  have  imagined  that  Chiistianity  had  early 
obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that  the 
leading  teachers  of  Rome  had  been  in  some  me<isure  its 
disciples.  There  are  others  who  reduce  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  a  mere  question  of  evidences,  to  the 
overwhelming  proofs  the  Christian  teachers  produced  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  There  are  othei-s, 
again,  who  dtem  the  triumph  of  Christianity  simply  miracu- 
lous. Everything,  they  tell  us,  was  against  it.  The  course 
of  the  Church  was  like  that  of  a  ship  sailing  rapidly  aiid 
steadily  to  the  goal,  in  direct  defiance  of  both  wind  and  tide, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  was  as  literally  sujKn*- 
natiu'al  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  or  the  sudden  quelling  of 
the  storm. 

On   the  first  of  these  theories  it  will  not,  I   think,   be 


'  Cicero, pro  Flacco,2S  ]  Suoton.  •  Juvennl,  Sat.  xir. 

Claudius,  26.  •  Hist.  v. 
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necessary,  after  the  last  chapter,  to  expatiate  at  length.  It  \b 
admitted  that  the  greatest  moralists  of  the  Roman  Empire 
cither  never  mentioned  Christianity,  or  mentioned  it  with 
contempt ;  that  they  habitually  disregarded  the  many  re- 
ligions which  had  arisen  among  the  ignorant ;  and  that  we 
have  no  dii-ect  evidence  of  the  slightest  value  of  their  ever 
having  come  in  contact  with  or  favoured  the  Christians. 
The  supposition  that  they  were  influenced  by  Christianity 
rests  mainly  upon  their  enforcement  of  the  Christian  duty  of 
self-examination,  upon  their  strong  assertion  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  delicate  and  expansive 
humanity  they  at  last  evinced.  But  although  on  all  these 
points  the  later  Stoics  approximated  much  to  Christianity, 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  each  case 
the  cause  of  the  tendency.  The  duty  of  self-examination  was 
simply  a  Pythagorean  precept,  enforced  in  that  school  long 
before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  introduced  into  Stoicism  when 
Pythagoreanism  became  popular  in  Eome,  and  confessedly 
borrowed  from  this  source.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind  was  the  manifest  expression  of  those 
political  and  social  changes  which  reduced  the  whole  civilised 
globe  to  one  great  empire,  threw  open  to  the  most  distant 
tribes  the  right  of  Poman  citizenship,  and  subverted  all 
those  class  divisions  around  which  moral  theories  had  been 
formed.  Cicero  asserted  it  as  emphatically  as  Seneca.  The 
theory  of  pantheism,  representing  the  entire  creation  as  one 
great  body,  pervaded  by  one  Divine  soul,  harmonised  with  it ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  phraseology  concerning 
the  fellow-membersliip  of  all  things  in  God,  which  has  been 
most  confidently  adduced  by  some  modern  writers  as  proving 
the  connection  between  Seneca  and  Christianity,  was  selected 
by  Lactantius  as  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  pantheism  ol 
Htoicism.^     The  humane  character  of  the  later  Stoical  teach- 


*  Liict.  Inst.  Div.  vii.  3. 
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ing  was  obviously  due  to  the  infusion  of  the  Greek  element 
into  Roman  life,  which  began  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  and  received  a  new  iuijnilse  in  the  reign  of  Iladriari, 
and  also  to  the  softening  influouce  of  a  luxurious  civilisation, 
and  of  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines.  While  far  infeiior 
to  the  Greeks  in  practiciil  and  realised  humanity,  the  Romans 
never  surpassed  their  masters  in  theoretical  humanity  exce|)t 
in  one  respect.  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks,  though  very 
earnest,  was  confined  withio.  a  narrow  cii'cle.  The  social  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Empire  destroyed  the 
barrier. 

The  only  case  in  which  any  plausible  arguments  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  writings  of  the  Stoics 
were  influenced  by  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Seneca. 
This  philosopher  was  regarded  by  all  the  mediaeval  writei*s 
as  a  Chiistian,  on  the  ground  of  a  con-espondence  with  St. 
Paul,  which  formed  part  of  a  forged  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  ar.d  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  St.  Linus. 
These  letters,  which  were  absolutely  uim.oticed  during  the 
drst  three  centuries,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome, 
are  now  almost  universally  abandoned  as  forgeries;'  but 
many  curious  coincidences  of  phraseology  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  the  presumption  derived  from  them  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  facts  that  the  brother  of  Seneca  was  tliat 
Gallio  who  refused  to  hear  the  disputes  Ixjtween  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jews,  and  that  Birrrhus,  who  was  the  friend  ami  (X)l- 
league  of  Seneca,  was  the  oflicer  to  whoso  custody  St.  Paul 
liad  been  entrusted  at  Rome.     Into  the  minute  verbal  critic- 


'  See  their  history  fully  invos-  of  Sonccii  as  a  Piij^nn,  asTortullian 

tigated    in    Aubortiu.      Augu.stino  {Apol.  5U)  liad  done  boforo.     The 

followed  Jeromo  in  montioniiiK  the  immonso   numluT  of  for>;u<i  docu- 

lettera,  but  neitiuT  of  tliose  writers  inents  isonoof  the  most  disgraceful 

asserted   tlieir   genuineness.     Lac-  features  of  the  Church   history  oi 

tantius,  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  first  few  i-orifuries. 
{Lt$t.  Div.  vi.  24),  distiuctly  spoke 
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ism  to  which  this  question  had  given  rise/  it  is  not  necessai'^ 
for  me  to  enter.  It  has  been  shown  that  much  of  what  was 
deemed  Cliristian  phraseology  grew  out  of  the  pantheistic 
notion  of  one  great  body  inchiding,  and  one  Divine  mind 
animating  and  guiding,  all  existing  things ;  and  many  other 
of  the  pretended  coincidences  are  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether 
worthless  as  an  argument.  Still  I  think  most  persons  who  re- 
view what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  will  conclude  that  it 
is  probable  some  fragments  at  least  of  Christian  language  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  Seneca.  But  to  suppose  that  his  system 
of  morals  is  in  any  degree  formed  after  the  model  or  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  blind  to  the  most  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  both  Christianity  and  Stoicism ;  foi 
no  other  moralist  could  be  so  aptly  selected  as  representing 
their  extreme  divergence.  Keverence  and  humility,  a  constant 
sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  God  and  of  the  weakness  and 
sinfulness  of  man,  and  a  perpetual  reference  to  another  world, 
were  the  essential  characteristics  of  Christianity,  the  source  of 
all  its  power,  the  basis  of  its  distinctive  type.  Of  all  these, 
the  teaching  of  Seneca  is  the  direct  antithesis.  Careless  of 
the  future  world,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  the  supi-eme 
majesty  of  man,  he  laboured  to  emancipate  his  disciples  *  from 
every  fear  of  God  and  man ; '  and  the  proud  language  m 
which  he  claimed  for  the  sage  an  equality  with  the  gods 
represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which  philosophic 
airogance  has  been  carried.  The  Jews,  with  whom  the 
Christians  were  then  universally  identified,  he  emphatically 
describes  as  *  an  acciu'sed  race.'^     One  man,  indeed,  there  was 

•  Fleury  has  written  an  elabo-  all  English  critics)  with  masterly 

rate  work  maintaining  the  connec-  skill    and    learning.      The    Abb6 

tion  between  the  apostle  and  the  Dourif  {Rapports  du  Stdicisme  et 

philosopher.     Troplong  {Influence  du  Christianisme)  has  placed  side 

dit  Christianisme  sur  le  Droit)  has  by  side  the  passages  from  each 

Bdopted  the  same  view.    Aubertin,  writer  which  are  most  alike, 
in  the  work  I  have  already  cited,  *  Quoted  by  St.  Augustine. — ■ 

has  maintained  the  opposite  view  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11. 
(•which  is  that  of  all  or  nearly 
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among  the  later  Stoics  who  had  almost  realised  the  Christian 
type,  and  in  whose  pure  and  gentle  nature  the  arrogance  of 
Ilia  school  c^n  bo  scarcely  ti'acod ;  but  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  of 
all  the  Pagan  world,  if  we  argued  by  internal  evidence  alone, 
would  have  ]yeen  most  readily  identified  with  Christianity, 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  and  he  hius  left  on  record  in  hia 
*  Meditations  *  his  contempt  for  the  Christian  martyrs. ' 

The  relation  between  the  Pagan  j)hilosophers  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of 
profound  dif!brence  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church.^  While 
the  writers  of  one  school  apologised  for  the  murder  of  Socrates, 
described  the  martyred  Greek  as  tlie  '  buffoon  of  Athens,'  ^ 
and  attributed  his  inspiration  to  dialjolical  influence  ;  *  while 
they  designated  the  writings  of  the  philosophei's  as  '  the 
schools  of  heretics,'  and  collected  with  a  malicious  assiduity 
all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  their  memory — 
there  were  others  who  made  it  a  leading  object  to  establish  a 
close  affinity  between  Pagan  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
revelation.  Imbued  in  many  instances,  almost  from  child- 
hood, with  the  noble  teaching  of  Plato,  and  keenly  alive  to 
the  analogies  between  his  philosophy  and  their  new  faith, 
these  writers  found  the  exhibition  of  this  resemblance  at  once 
deeply  grateful  to  themselves  and  the  most  successful  way  of 
dispelling  the  prejudices  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.  The 
success  that  had  attended  the  Christian  prophecies  atti-ibutod 
to  tlie  Sibyls  and  the  oracles,  the  passion  for  eclecticism, 
which  the  social  and  commercial  position  of  Alexandria 
had  generated,  and  also  the  example  of  the  Jew  Aristobulus, 
who    luid    some    time    lajfore    coutcndod    that    tiio    Jewish 


'  X].  3.  toirc  (Ic  la  l'hiU>sophie. 

■ 'riio  history  of  tho two  bchools  •  '  JScurni  Attious.' Min.  Folix, 

has    beon    elabonitdy    fricod    by  Octav.      This    term    is    »iid     by 

Rittcr,  Pressense,  and  iiuiny  other  Cicero    to    liivve    beon    given    to 

writers.     I  would  especially  refer  Socrates  by  Zeuo.     (Cic  De  Nat 

to    tho    fourth    volumo    of    De-  Deor.  i.  34.) 
garaudo's   most    fascinating    //w-  *  Tortull.  De  Anima,  89. 
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wiitings  had  been  translated  into  Greek,  and  had  })eon  the 
source  of  much  of  the  Pagan  wisdom,  encouraged  them  in 
their  course.  The  most  conciliatory,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  philosophical  school,  was  the  earliest  in  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr — the  iOrst  of  the  Fathers  whose  writings  pos- 
sess any  general  philosophical  interest — cordially  recognises 
the  excellence  of  many  parts  of  the  Pagan  philosophy,  and 
even  attributes  it  to  a  Divine  inspiration,  to  the  action  of 
the  generative  or  *  seminal  Logos,'  which  from  the  earliest 
times  had  existed  in  the  world,  had  inspired  teachers  like 
Socrates  and  Musonius,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
dsemons,  and  had  received  in  ChristLanity  its  final  and  perfect 
manifestation.^  The  same  generous  and  expansive  apprecia- 
tion may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  several  later  Fathers, 
although  the  school  was  speedily  disfigured  by  some  grotesque 
extravagances.  Clement  of  Alexandria — a  writer  of  wide 
sympathies,  considerable  originality,  very  extensive  learning, 
but  of  a  feeble  and  fantastic  judgment — who  immediately 
succeeded  Justin  Martyr,  attributed  all  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity to  two  sources.  The  first  source  was  tradition ;  for 
the  angels,  who  had  been  fascinated  by  the  antediluvian 
ladies,  had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
fair  companions  by  giving  them  an  abstract  of  the  meta- 
physical and  other  learning  which  was  then  current  in  heaven, 
and  the  substance  of  these  conversations,  being  transmitted 
by  tradition,  supplied  the  Pagan  philosophers  with  their 
leading  notions.  The  angels  did  not  know  everything,  and 
therefore  the  Greek  philosophy  was  imperfect ;  but  this  event 
formed  the  first  gi'eat  epoch  in  literary  history.  The  second 
and  most  important  source  of  Pagan  wisdom  was  the  Old 
Testament,^  the  influence  of  which  many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians traced  in  every  depaitment  of  ancient  wisdom.  Plato  had 


'  See  especially  his  Apol.  ii.  8,  '  See,  on  all  this,  Clem.   Alex, 

12, 13.  He  speaks  of  the  (rirepixarLKhs     Strom,  r.,  and  also  i.  22 
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borrowed  from  it  all  his  philosophy,  Homer  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  his  poetry,  Demosthenes  the  finest  touches  of  his 
eloquence.  Even  Miltiades  owed  his  military  skill  to  an 
assiduous  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ambuscade  by 
which  he  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  imitated  from 
the  strategy  of  Moses.*  Pythagoras,  moreover,  had  been 
himself  a  circumcised  Jow.^  Plato  had  been  instructed  iu 
Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  god  Serapis  was  no 
other  than  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his  Egyptian  name  being 
manifestly  derived  from  his  great-grandmother  Sarah. ^ 

Absmdities  of  this  kind,  of  which  1  have  given  extreme 
but  by  no  means  the  only  examples,  were  usually  piimarily 
intended  to  repel  arguments  against  Christianity,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  tendency  which  has  always  existed  in 
an  uncritical  age  to  invent,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation, 
the  most  elaborate  theories  of  explanation  rather  than  recog- 
nise the  smallest  force  in  an  objection.  Thus,  when  the 
Pagans  attempted  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  normal  product 
of  the  human  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  very  numerous  Pagan 
legends  which  were  precisely  parallel  to  the  Jewish  histories, 


'  St.  Cloraent  repeats  this  twice  revelation  ;  delivered  in  1731.'     It 

{Strom,  i.  24,  v.  14).    The  writings  is  in  the  8th  volume  of  Watorland's 

of  this  Father  are  full  of  curious,  works  (ed.  1731). 

and  soraotimes  ingenious,  attempts  '  St.  Cloment  (Strom,  i.)  mon- 

to  trace  diflferent  phrases  of  the  tions  that  some  think  him  to  have 

great   philosophers,    orators,    and  boon  Ezekiel,  an  opinion  which  St. 

poets  to  Mo.ses.     A  vast  amount  of  Clement   him.solf  does    not    hold, 

learning  and  ingenuity   has   been  Sec,  on  the  patristic  notions  about 

expended   in   the   same   cause   by  Pythagoras,   Legendre,    Traiti   de 

ICusebius.     {PrcBp.  Evan.  xii.  xiii.)  I' Opinion,  tome  i.  p.  164. 

The  tradition  of  the  derivation  of  '  This  was  the  opinion  of  JuliuM 

I'jigan    philosophy    from    the    Old  Firmicus  ^latcrnus,  a  Ijifin  writer 

Testament  found   in  general    little  of  the  age  of  Constantino,    'Nam 

favour   among   the  L;itin  writers,  quia   Sane    pronepos    fncrat  .  .  . 

Thoro  is  some  curious  infnrniaritin  Serapis  dictus  est  Gr«\^o  sermono, 

on    this    subject    in    Waterland's  hoc  e.st  tapa^  6.iro.' — Julius  Firmi- 

'  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Middle-  cus    Matoruus,    De    Errore     l*ro- 

»ex,  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  of  fanarum  Rcligiomim,  cap.  xiv. 
the  ancients   was  borrowed    from 
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it  was  answered  that  tho  daemons  were  careful  students  of 
prophecy,  that  they  foresaw  with  terror  the  advent  of  their 
Divine  Conqueror,  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  men  believ- 
ing in  him,  they  had  invented,  by  anticipation,  a  series  of 
legends  resembling  the  events  which  were  foretold.^  More 
frequently,  however,  the  early  Christians  retorted  the  accusa- 
tions of  plagiarism,  and  by  forged  writings  attributed  to 
Pagan  authors,  or,  by  pointing  out  alleged  traces  of  Jewish 
influence  in  genuine  Pagan  writings,  they  endeavoured  to 
trace  through  the  past  the  footsteps  of  theii*  faith.  But  this 
methoJ  of  assimilation,  which  culminated  in  tho  Gnostics,  the 
Neoplatonists,  and  especially  in  Origen,  was  dii'ected  not  to 
the  later  Stoics  of  the  Empire,  but  to  the  great  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  Christianity.  It  was  in  the  writings  of 
Plato,  not  in  those  of  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  found  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  at  the  time  when  the  passion  for 
discovering  these  connections  was  most  extravagant,  the 
notion  of  Seneca  and  his  followers  being  inspired  by  the 
Christians  was  unknown. 

Dismissing  then,  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion  that 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  complete  or  even  a  partial  influ- 
ence over  the  philosophic  classes  during  the  period  of  Stoical 
ascendancy,  we  come  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  by  a  system  of  evi- 
dences— by  the  miraculous  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christia- 
nity, submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  people.  To  estimate 
this  view  aright,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  capacity  of 
the  men  of  that  age  for  judging  miracles,  and  also — which  is 
a  difierent  question — the  extent  to  which  such  evidence 
would  weigh  upon  their  minds.     To  treat  this  subject  satis- 


'  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  54 ;  that  were  parallel  to  Jewish  inei- 
Tryplio,  69-70.  There  is  a  very  dents,  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Itt. 
curious  collectTon  of  Pagan  legends     xciii. 
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factor! ly,  it  may  he  advisable  to  enter  at  some  little  length 
into  the  broad  question  of  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  general  incredulity  on  the  subject  of 
siiracles  now  underlies  the  opinions  of  almost  all  educated 
men.  Nearly  every  one,  however  cordially  he  may  admit 
some  one  pai-ticular  class  of  mii-acles,  as  a  general  rule 
i-egards  the  accounts  of  such  events,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
all  old  historians,  as  false  and  incredible,  even  when  he  fully 
)>clieves  the  natural  events  that  are  authenticated  by  the 
same  testimony.  The  reason  of  this  incredulity  is  not  alto- 
gether the  impossibility  or  even  extreme  natural  improba- 
bility of  miracles ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
there  is  at  least  one  class  or  conception  of  them  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  logical  difficulty.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion involved  in  the  belief  that  spiritual  beings,  of  power 
and  wisdom  immeasurably  transcending  our  o\vn,  exist,  or 
that,  existing,  they  might,  by  the  normal  exercise  of  their 
|)0wers,  perform  fe.its  as  far  surpassing  the  undei'staiiding 
of  the  moat  gifted  of  mankind,  as  the  electric  telegraph  and 
the  prediction  of  an  eclipse  surpass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
Nor  does  the  incredulity  arise,  I  think,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  from  the  want  of  that  amount  and  kind  of  evidence 
which  in  other  dej^artments  is  deemed  sufficient.  Very  few 
of  the  minor  facts  of  history  are  authenticated  by  as  mucli 
evidence  as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  mii-acio  of 
the  holy  thorn,  or  those  which  were  said  to  have  bcK)n 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris.  We  believe,  with 
toloiuble  assurance,  a  crowd  of  historical  events  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  or  two  Roman  historians ;  but  when  Tacitus 
and  Si*etoniu8  describe  liow  Vespasian  ivstorod  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  and  a  crip})lo  to  strength,'    their    deliberato 


1  Suot.  V<»p.  7  ;  Tacit.  Ilisf.  iv.     l)otween  tlie  two  liistorinus  about 
81.     Tlioro  is  n  sbgnt   diffbrcnce     the    set'ond     inirucJo.       Suetouius 
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iussci*tions  do  not  even  beget  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that 
the  narrative  may  possibly  be  true.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  miracles  were  not  ordinary  occiuTences  in  classical  or 
modiaBval  times,  but  nearly  all  the  contemporary  writei*s  from 
whom  M^e  deiive  our  knowledge  of  those  periods  were  con- 
vinced that  they  were. 

If,  then,  I  have  con-ectly  interpreted  the  opinions  of 
ordinary  educated  people  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  the 
common  attitude  towards  miracles  is  not  that  of  doubt,  of 
hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  existing  evidence,  but 
rather  of  absolute,  derisive,  and  even  unexamining  incre- 
dulity. Such  a  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  antecedent 
possibility  of  at  least  some  miracles  is  usually  admitted,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  vast  mass  of  tradition  that  may  be  adduced 
in  their  favour,  appears  at  first  sight  a  striking  anomaly,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  mira- 
cles had  in  most  cases  not  been  reasoned  down,  but  had 
simply  faded  away. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  process  by  which  this  state  of 
mind  has  been  attained,  we  may  take  an  example  in  a  sphere 
which  is  happily  removed  fi*om  controversy.  Thei'e  are  very 
fbw  persons  with  whom  the  fictitious  character  of  fairy  tales 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  question,  or  who  would  hesitate  to 
disbelieve  or  even  to  ridicule  any  anecdote  of  this  nature 
which  was  told  them,  without  the  very  smallest  examination 
of  its  evidence.  Yet,  if  we  ask  in  what  respect  the  existence 
of  faii'ies  is  naturally  contradictory  or  absurd,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  answer  the  question.     A  fairy  is  simply  a  being 


says  it  -was  the  leg,  Tacitus  that  it  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion 
was  the  hand,  that  was  diseased,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  experi- 
Tho  god  Serapis  was  said  to  have  ment ;  that  the  blind  man  was 
revealed  to  the  patients  that  they  well  known  in  Alexandria,  where 
would  be  cured  by  the  emperor,  the  event  occurred,  and  that  eye- 
Tacitus  says  that  Vespasian  did  witnesses  who  had  no  motive  to 
not  believe  in  his  own  power;  that  lie  still  attested  the  miracle. 
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[iossessmg  a  inodci-ate  share  of  human  intclligonce,  with  little 
or  no  moral  faculty,  with  a  body  pellucid,  winged,  and 
volatile,  like  that  of  an  insect,  with  a  passion  for  dancing, 
and,  perhaps,  with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  different  plants.  That  such  beings  should  exist,  or 
that,  existing,  they  should  be  able  to  do  many  things  beyond 
human  power,  are  pi'opositions  which  do  not  present  the 
smallest  difl&ciilty.  F'or  many  centuiies  their  existence  was 
almost  universally  believed.  There  is  not  a  country,  not  a 
province,  scarcely  a  parish,  in  which  traditions  of  their 
appearance  were  not  long  preserved.  So  great  a  weight  of 
tradition,  so  many  independent  trains  of  evidence  attcstuig 
statements  perfectly  free  from  intrinsic  absurdity,  or  even 
improbability,  might  appear  sufficient,  if  not  to  establish  con- 
viction, at  least  to  supply  a  very  strong  p'inid  facie  ca.se, 
and  ensure  a  patient  and  respectful  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

It  has  not  done  so,  and  the  reason  is  sufficiently  plain. 
The  question  of  the  credibility  of  fairy  tales  has  not  been 
resolved  by  an  examination  of  evidence,  but  by  an  observation 
of  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Wherever  we  find  an 
ignorant  and  rustic  population,  the  belief  in  faiiies  is  found 
to  exist,  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  their  apparitions  are 
cii'culated.  But  invariably  with  increased  education  this 
belief  passes  away.  It  is  not  that  the  fairy  tales  are  refuted 
or  explained  away,  or  oven  naiTOwly  scrutinised.  It  is  that 
the  fairies  cease  to  appear.  From  the  uniformity  of  this 
decline,  we  infer  that  fairy  talcs  are  the  normal  product  of 
a  certain  condition  of  the  imagination;  and  tliis  position  is 
raised  to  a  moral  certainty  when  we  find  that  the  decadence 
of  fairy  tales  is  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  ti-nnsforni- 
ations. 

When  the  savage  looks  around  upon  the  world  and  begins 
to  form  his  theones  of  existence,  he  falls  at  once  into  thrcM) 
gi-eat  errors,  which  become  the  first  pi-inciples  of  his  subso- 
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quent  opinions.  He  believes  that  this  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  encircliag  it  are  intended 
for  its  use ;  that  the  disturbances  and  dislocations  it  presents, 
and  especially  the  master  curse  of  death,  are  connected  with 
some  event  in  his  history,  and  also  that  the  numerous  phe- 
nomena and  natural  vicissitudes  he  sees  around  him  are  due 
to  direct  and  isolated  volitions,  either  of  spirits  presiding 
over,  or  of  intelligences  inherent  in,  matter.  Around  these 
leading  conceptions  a  crowd  of  particular  legends  speedily 
cluster.  If  a  stone  falls  beside  him,  he  naturally  infers  that 
some  one  has  thrown  it.  If  it  be  an  aerolite,  it  is  attri- 
buted to  some  celestial  being.  Believing  that  each  comet, 
tempest,  or  pestilence  results  from  a  direct  and  isolated  act, 
he  proceeds  to  make  theories  regarding  the  motives  that 
have  induced  his  spiritual  pei-secutors  to  assail  him,  and  the 
methods  by  which  he  may  assuage  their  anger.  Finding 
numerous  distinct  trains  or  series  of  phenomena,  he  invents 
for  each  appropriate  presidiag  spirits.  Miracles  are  to  him. 
neither  strange  events  nor  violations  of  natural  law,  but 
simply  the  unveiling  or  manifestation  of  the  ordinai-y  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

With  these  broad  intellectual  conceptions  several  minor 
influences  concur.  A  latent  fetichism,  which  is  betrayed  in 
that  love  of  direct  personification,  or  of  applying  epithets 
derived  from  sentient  beings  to  inanimate  nature,  which 
appears  so  largely  in  all  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  especially 
in  those  of  an  early  period  of  society,  is  the  root  of  a  great 
part  of  our  opinions.  If — to  employ  a  very  familiar  illus- 
tration— the  most  civilised  and  rational  of  mankind  will 
observe  his  own  emotions,  when  by  some  accident  he  has 
struck  his  head  violently  against  a  door-post,  he  will  probably 
find  that  his  first  exclamation  was  not  merely  of  pain  but  of 
anger,  and  of  anger  directed  against  the  wood.  In  a  moment 
reason  checks  the  emotion ;  but  if  he  observes  carefully  hia 
0"s\Ti  feelings,  he  may  easily  convince  liimself  of  the  uncon- 
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5;oion^  fetichism  which  is  latent  in  his  minrl,  and  which,  in 
the  caae  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  displays  itself  without 
reserve.  Man  instinctively  ascribes  volition  to  whatever 
poworftilly  affects  him.  The  feebleness  of  his  imagination 
conspires  with  other  causes  to  prevent  an  uncivilised  man  from 
rising  above  the  conception  of  an  anthropomorphic  Deity, 
and  the  capricious  or  isolated  acts  of  such  a  being  form  hLs 
exact  notion  of  miracles.  The  same  feebleness  of  imagination 
makes  him  clothe  all  intellectual  tendencies,  all  conflicting 
emotions,  all  forces,  passions,  or  fancies,  in  material  forms. 
His  mind  naturally  translates  the  conflict  between  opposing 
feelings  into  a  history  of  the  combat  between  rival  spii-its. 
A.  vast  accumulation  of  myths  is  spontaneously  formed — each 
legend  being  merely  the  material  expression  of  a  moral  fict. 
The  Bimi)le  love  of  the  wonderful,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  all  critical  spirit,  aid  the  formation. 

In  this  manner  we  find  that  in  certain  stages  of  society, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  influences  I  have  stated,  an  ac- 
cretion of  miraculous  legends  is  naturally  formed  around 
prominent  personages  or  institutions.  We  look  for  them  as 
we  look  for  showers  in  April,  or  for  harvest  in  autumn.  We 
can  very  rarely  show  with  any  confidence  the  precise  manner 
in  which  a  particular  legend  is  created  or  the  nucleus  of 
truth  it  contains,  but  we  can  analyse  the  general  causes 
that  have  impelled  men  towards  the  miraculous  ;  wo  can 
show  that  these  causes  have  never  failed  to  produce  the 
efToct,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual  alteration  of  mental 
conditions  invariably  accompanying  the  decline  of  the  belief 
When  men  are  destitute  of  critical  spiiit,  when  the  notion  of 
unifonn  law  Ls  yet  unborn,  and  when  their  imaginations  are 
still  incai)aV)lc  of  rising  to  a])sti-act  ideas,  histories  of  mii-aclcs 
are  always  formed  and  always  believed,  and  thoy  continue  to 
nourish  and  to  multiply  until  those  conditions  have  alteretl. 
Mil  vjkis  cease  when  men  cease  to  believe  and  to  exjKJct  them. 
In    periods  that   are  equally   credulous,    they    multiply   or 
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diminish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  directed  to  theological  topics.  A  comparison  of  the 
histories  of  the  most  different  nations  shows  the  mythical 
period  to  have  been  common  to  all ;  and  we  may  trace  in 
many  quarters  substantially  the  same  miracles,  though  varied 
by  national  characteristics,  and  with  a  certain  local  cast  and 
colouring.  As  among  the  Alps  the  same  shower  falls  as  rain 
in  the  sunny  valleys,  and  as  snow  among  the  lofty  peaks,  so 
the  same  intellectual  conceptions  which  in  one  moral  latitude 
take  the  form  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends,  ap- 
pear in  another  as  daemons  or  appalling  apparitions.  Some- 
times we  can  discover  the  precise  natural  fact  which  the 
superstition  had  misread.  Thus,  epilepsy,  the  phenomenon 
of  nightmare,  and  that  form  of  madness  which  leads  men 
to  imagine  themselves  transformed  into  some  animal,  ai-e, 
doubtless,  the  explanation  of  many  tales  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, of  incubi,  and  of  lycanthropy.  In  other  cases  we  may 
detect  a  single  error,  such  as  the  notion  that  the  sky  is  close 
to  the  earth,  or  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the  globe,  which 
had  suggested  the  legend.  But  more  frequently  we  can  give 
only  a  general  explanation,  enabling  us  to  assign  these  legends 
to  their  place,  as  the  normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of 
knowledge  or  intellectual  power;  and  this  explanation  is 
their  refutation.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  impossible,  or 
even  that  they  are  not  authenticated  by  as  much  evidence  as 
many  facts  we  believe.  "We  only  say  that,  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  illusions  of  the  kind  inevitably  appear.  No 
one  can  prove  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts ;  but  if 
a  man  whose  brain  is  reeling  with  fever  declares  that  he  has 
seen  one,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion 
about  his  assertion. 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  narratives  which 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  be  chiefly  traced  to 
three  causes.  The  first  is  that  general  accuracy  of  observation 
and  of  statement  which  all  education  tends  more  or  less  tc 
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produce,  whicli  cliock<s  the  ami)lifirationH  of  Mi«  nn(Hsoi])linfH! 
imagination,  and  is  8p(«dily  followed  by  a  much  stronger 
moral  feeling  on  the  suhject  of  truth  than  ever  exists  in  a 
rude  civilisation.  'Hie  second  is  an  increased  power  of  ab- 
atniction,  which  is  likewise  a  rasult  of  general  education,  and 
which,  by  correcting  the  early  habit  of  personifying  all  pheno- 
mena, destroys  one  of  the  most  })rolific  sour(M3s  of  legends, 
and  closes  the  mythical  period  of  history.  The  third  is  the 
progi'ess  of  physical  science,  which  gradually  dispels  that  con- 
ception of  a  univei'se  governed  by  per])etual  n.nd  arbitrary 
interference,  fi-om  which,  for  the  most  part,  these  liigonds 
originally  sprang.  The  whole  history  of  physical  science  is 
one  continued  revelation  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  same  law 
that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  the  light  of  the 
glowworm's  lamj),  is  shown  to  preside  over  the  march  of  the 
most  majestic  planet  or  the  tire  of  the  most  distant  sun.  Count- 
less phenomena,  which  were  for  centuries  universally  believed 
to  be  the  i-esults  of  spiritual  agency,  portents  of  calamity,  or 
acts  of  Divine  vengeance,  have  been  one  by  one  explained,  have 
been  shown  to  lise  from  blind  ])hysieal  Ciiuses,  to  be  capable  of 
prediction,  or  amenable  to  human  remedial.  Forms  of 
madness  which  were  for  ages  supposed  to  result  fmm  jKJsseR- 
sion,  are  treated  successfully  in  our  hosjntals.  The  advent  of 
the  comet  is  predicted.  The  wii-e  invented  by  the  sceptic 
Franklin  defc^nds  the  crosses  on  our  churches  from  the  light- 
ning stroke  of  heaven.  Whether  we  examine  the  course  of 
the  planets  or  the  world  of  the  animaleula? ;  to  whatever  tield 
of  physical  nature  our  research  is  turned,  the  uniform, 
invaiiable  result  of  scientitic  enquiiy  is  to  show  that  even  the 
most  apparently  irregular  and  surjui.siug  phenomena  aie 
governed  by  natural  antecedents,  and  are  parts  of  one  git>at 
connected  system.  From  th's  vast  concurrence  of  evidence, 
from  this  uniformity  of  experience  in  so  many  spheres,  there 
arises  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  a  conviction,  amounting; 
to  absolute  moral  cerraintv,  that  the  whole  course  of  physical 
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oatiire  is  governed  by  law,  that  the  notion  of  the  perpetual 
interference  of  tho  Deity  with  some  particular  classes  of  its 
phenomena  is  false  and  unscientific,  and  that  the  theological 
habit  of  interpreting  the  catastrophes  of  nature  as  Divine 
warnings  or  punishment",  or  disciplines,  is  a  baseless  and  a 
pernicious  supei*stition. 

The  effects  of  these  discoveries  upon  mii'aculous  legends  are 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  a  vast  number  which 
have  clustered  around  the  notion  of  the  irregularity  of  some 
phenomenon  which  is  proved  to  be  regular — such  as  the 
innumerable  accounts  collected  by  the  ancients  to  corroborate 
their  opinion  of  the  portentous  nature  of  comets — are  directly 
overthrown.  In  the  next  place,  the  revelation  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  phenomena  greatly  increases  the  improbability 
of  some  legends  which  it  does  not  actually  disprove.  Thus, 
when  men  believed  the  sun  to  bo  simply  a  lamp  revolving 
around  and  lighting  our  world,  they  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  believing  that  it  was  one  day  literally  arrested  in  its 
course,  to  illuminate  an  army  which  was  engaged  in  mas- 
sacring its  enemies ;  but  the  case  became  different  when  it 
was  perceived  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  system 
of  worlds,  which  a  suspension  of  the  earth's  motion  must  havw 
reduced  to  chaos,  without  a  miracle  extending  through  it  all. 
Thus,  again,  the  old  belief  that  some  animals  became  for  the 
first  time  carnivorous  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  ap- 
peared tolerably  simple  so  long  as  this  revolution  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  change  of  habits  or  of  tastes;  but  it 
became  more  difficult  of  belief  when  it  was  shown  to  involve 
a  change  of  teeth ;  and  the  difficulty  was,  I  suppose,  still 
further  aggravated  when  it  was  proved  that,  every  animal 
having  digestive  organs  specially  adapted  to  its  food,  these 
also  must  have  been  changed. 

In  the  last  place,  physical  science  exercises  a  still  wider 
influence  by  destroying  what  I  have  called  the  centre  ideas 
out  of  which  countless  particular  theovies  were  evolved,  of 
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which  they  were  the  natural  expression,  and  upon  whicli 
their  permanence  depends.  Proving'  that  our  world  is  not 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  is  a  nimple  planet,  revolving 
with  many  others  around  a  common  sun  ;  proving  tliat  the 
disturbances  and  sufTorings  of  the  world  do  not  result  from 
an  event  which  occurred  but  6,000  yeai*s  ago ;  that  long 
befoie  that  period  the  earth  was  dislocated  by  the  most 
fearful  convulsions;  that  countless  generations  of  sentient 
animals,  and  also,  as  recent  discoveries  appear  conclusively 
to  show,  of  men,  not  only  lived  but  died  ;  proving,  by  an 
immense  accumulation  of  evidence,  that  the  notion  of  a 
univ«u-se  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  q^ecial  intervention  is 
untrue — physical  science  had  given  new  directions  to  the 
currents  of  the  imagination,  supplied  the  judgment  with  new 
measuras  of  probability,  and  thus  aflected  the  whole  circle  of 
our  beliefs. 

With  most  men,   however,  the   transition  is  as  yet   but 
impoifectly  accomplished,  and  that  part  of  physical  nature 
which  science  has  hitherto  failed   to  explain  is  regarded  a.s  a 
sphere  of  special  interposition.     Thus,  multitudes  who  recog- 
nise the   fact  that   the    celestial   phenomena    are  subject  to 
inflexible  law,  imagine  that  the  dispimsation  of  rain  is  in 
some  sense  the  result  of  arbitrary  interpositions,  determined 
by  the  conduct  of  mankind.     Near  the  equator,  it  is  true,  it 
is  tolerably  constant  and  ca|>able  of  [)rediction  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  we  recede  from  the  e(piat<u',  the  rainfall  becomes  more 
variiible,    and    consequently,   in  the  eyes  of  some,  suj^erna- 
tiu'al.  and  although  no  scientific  man  luis  the  faintest  doubt 
that  it  is  governed  by  laws  ;us  inflexible  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  motions  of  the  planets,  yet  l>ecau8e,  owing  to  the  gi-eat 
complexity  of  the  determining  causes,  we  are  unuble  fully  to 
explain  them,  it  is  still   customary  to  speak  of  '  plagues  of 
rain  and  wat/cr '  .sent  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  of  'scarcity 
and  dearth,   which   we  most  justly  aufler  for  t»ur  iniquity.* 
r'on-esponding    language   is   employed    alx)ut   the   forms    -f 
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disease  and  death  which  science  has  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plained, if  men  are  employed  in  some  profession  which 
compels  them  to  inhale  steel  filings  or  noxious  vapours,  or  if 
they  live  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  the  diseases  that  result 
from  these  conditions  are  not  regarded  as  a  judgment  or  a 
discipline,  for  tlie  natural  cause  is  obvious  and  decisive.  But 
if  the  conditions  that  produced  the  disease  are  very  subtle 
and  very  complicated ;  if  physicians  are  incapable  of  tracing 
with  certainty  its  natiu^e  or  its  effects ;  if,  above  all,  it 
aF?sumes  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  contiaually  treated 
as  a  Divine  judgment.  The  presum2)tion  against  this  view 
arises  not  only  from  the  fact  that,  in  exact  proportion  as 
medical  science  advances,  diseases  are  proved  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  physical  conditions,  but  also  from  many 
chai'acteristics  of  unexplained  disease  which  unequivocally 
prove  it  to  be  natiu'al.  Thus,  cholera,  which  is  frequently 
treated  according  to  the  theological  method,  varies  with  the 
conditions  of  temperature,  is  engendei-ed  by  pai-ticular  foi'ms 
of  diet,  follows  the  coiu-se  of  rivers,  yields  in  some  measure  to 
medical  treatment,  caii  be  aggravated  or  mitigated  by  courses 
of  conduct  that  have  no  relation  to  vice  or  virtue,  takes  its 
victims  indiscriminately  from  all  grades  of  morals  or  opinion. 
Vsually,  when  definite  causes  are  assigned  for  a  supposed 
judgment,  they  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  grotesque 
absurdity.  Thus,  when  a  deadl}^  and  mysterious  disease  fell 
upon  the  cattle  of  England,  some  divines,  not  content  with 
treating  it  as  a  judgment,  proceeded  to  trace  it  to  cei-tain 
popular  writings  containing  what  were  deemed  hetei'odox 
opinions  about  the  Pentateuch,  or  about  the  eternity  of  pun- 
ishment. It  may  be  true  that  the  disease  was  imported  from 
a  country  where  such  speculations  are  unknown ;  that  the 
authoi-s  objected  to  had  no  cattle;  that  the  farmers,  who 
chiefly  suffered  by  the  disease,  were  for  the  most  part  abso 
lutely  un(  .nscious  of  the  existence  of  i   :se  books,  and  if  the) 
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knew  theui  would  have  indignantly  repudiated  them ;  that  the 
town  po[,'ulation3,  who  chiefly  read  them,  were  only  affected 
indirectly  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  which  falls  with 
perfect  impartiality  upon  the  orthodox  and  upon  the  heterodox ; 
that  particular  counties  were  peculiarly  sufferei-s,  without 
being  at  all  conspicuous  for  theii*  scepticism;  that  similar 
writings  apjxjared  in  former  periods,  without  cattle  being  in 
any  respect  the  worse ;  and  that,  at  the  very  poi-iod  at  whicth 
the  plague  was  raging,  other  countries,  in  which  far  more 
audacious  speculations  were  rife,  enjoyed  an  absolute  immu- 
nity. In  the  face  of  all  these  consequences,  the  theory  has 
been  confidently  urged  and  warmly  applauded. 

It  is  not,  1  think,  suiiicientiy  observed  how  lai'ge  a  pro- 
portion of  such  questions  are  capable  of  a  strictly  inductive 
method  of  discussion.  If  it  is  said  that  plagues  or  pestilences 
are  sent  as  a  pimishment  of  error  or  of  vice,  the  assertion 
must  bo  tested  by  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  history 
of  plagues  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  periods  of  great  vice  and 
h<'terodoxy  on  the  other.  If  it  Ije  said  that  an  influence  more 
powerful  than  any  military  agency  «lirects  the  course  ot 
battles,  the  action  of  this  force  must  be  detected  as  we  would 
detect  electricity,  or  any  other  force,  by  experiment.  If  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  be  ascribed  to  a  particular  CJhurch,  an 
inductive  rea.soner  will  not  l)e  content  with  enquiring  how 
far  an  infallible  ("liurch  would  be  a  desirable  thinjr,  or  how 
far  certain  ancient  words  may  be  construed  as  a  prediction  of 
its  appearance;  he  will  examine,  by  a  wide  and  careful 
survey  of  ecdesiasticiil  history,  whether  this  Church  lias 
actually  been  immutable  and  consistent  in  its  teaching , 
whether  it  luis  never  been  affect'cd  by  the  ignorance  or  +ho 
piussion  of  the  age  ;  whether  it,s  influence  luis  imiforuily  l>een 
exerted  on  the  side  which  proved  to  l>e  true  ;  whether  it  has 
novel'  8up|K)rted  by  its  authority  scientific  views  which  were 
afterwards    demonstrated  t«»   l)e  false,   or   countenanced   and 
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consolidated  popiilai-  errors,  or  thrown  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  those  who  were  afterwards  recognised  as  the  enlightenei's 
of  mankind.  If  ecclesiastical  deliberations  are  said  to  be 
specially  inspired  or  directed  by  an  illuminating  and  super- 
natural power,  we  should  examine  whether  the  councils  and 
convocations  of  clergymen  exhibit  a  degree  and  liai-mony  oi 
wisdom  that  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the  play 
of  our  unassisted  faculties.  If  institutions  are  said  to  owe 
their  growth  to  special  supernatui'al  agencies,  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  system  of  natural  laws,  we  must  examine 
whether  their  courses  are  so  striking  and  so  peculiar  that 
natm-al  laws  fail  to  explain  them.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  battle,  very  many  influences  concur  to  the  result,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  that  result  will  baffle  our  predictions. 
It  will  also  happen  that  strange  coincidences,  such  as  the 
fi-equent  recurrence  of  the  same  number  in  a  game  of  chance, 
will  occur.  But  there  are  limits  to  these  variations  from 
what  we  regard  as  probable.  If,  in  throwing  the  dice,  we 
uniformly  attained  the  same  number,  or  if  in  war  the  army 
which  was  most  destitute  of  all  militaiy  advantages  was  uni- 
formly victorious,  we  should  readily  infer  that  some  sf/ecial 
cause  was  operating  to  produce  the  result.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  in  every  great  historical  crisis  the  prevalence 
of  either  side  will  bring  with  it  a  long  train  of  consequences, 
and  that  we  only  see  one  side  of  the  pictui-e.  If  Hannibal, 
after  his  victoiy  at  Cannse,  had  captiu'ed  and  bm-nt  Rome, 
the  vast  series  of  results  that  have  followed  from  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Roman  Empire  would  never  have  taken  place, 
but  the  supremacy  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  compara- 
tively pacific  power  would  have  produced  an  entirely  different 
series,  which  would  have  formed  the  basis  and  been  the 
essential  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  progi-ess ;  a  civilisa- 
tion, the  type  and  character  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
conjecture,  would  have  arisen,  and  its  theologians  would 
i'robably   have    regarded    the    career   of    Hannibal    8s   one 
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of  the  most  manifest  instances  of  special  luterpositiou  on 
record. 

If  we  would  form  sound  opinions  on  these  mattei"8,  we 
must  take  a  very  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  the  phenomena 
of  history.  We  must  examine  whether  events  have  tended 
in  a  given  direction  witli  a  uniformity  or  a  persistence  that 
is  not  naturally  explicable.  We  must  examine  not  only  the 
facts  that  corroborate  our  theory,  but  also  those  wliicli  op- 
pose it. 

That  such  a  method  is  not  ordinarily  adopted  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  As  Bacon  said,  men  '  mark  the  hits,  but 
not  the  misses ; '  they  collect  industriously  the  examples  in 
which  many,  and  sometimes  improbable,  cii'cumstances  have 
converged  to  a  result  which  they  consider  good,  and  they 
simply  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the  circumstjinces  that 
tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  exj)atiate  with  triumph 
upon  the  careers  of  emperors  v/ho  have  been  the  unconscious 
pioneers  or  agents  in  some  great  movement  of  human  pro- 
gress, but  they  do  not  dwell  upon  those  whose  genius  was 
expended  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  oi-  upon  those  who,  like 
Baja/.et  or  Tamerlane,  having  inflicted  incalculable  evils 
upon  mankind,  ])assed  away,  leaving  no  enduring  fruit  bo- 
hind  tliem.  A  hundred  missionai-ies  start  uj)on  an  enter- 
prise, tlie  success  of  which  a})peara  exceedingly  improbable. 
Ninety-nine  perish  and  are  forgotten.  One  missionary  suc- 
ceeds, and  his  success  is  attributc<.l  to  su|)ornatural  inteifereuce, 
because  tlio  probabilities  were  so  greatly  against  him.  It  is 
observed  that  a  long  train  of  political  or  military  events  en- 
sured the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  corttun  nations  aiul 
|)eriods.  1 1  is  forgotten  that  another  tiain  of  events  destroyed 
the  same  faith  in  other  lands,  and  p:iralyse<l  the  efToi-ts  of  its 
noblest  martyrs.  Wo  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  that 
followotl  j)ublic  prayer  ;  but  we  are  not  told  how  often 
prayeis  foi  rain  proved  a)x)rtive,  or  how  much  longer  tlum 
usual  the  dry  weather  had  ali-ewdy  eoutinued  wlion  thry  wen: 
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offered.^  As  the  old  })hilosopher  oljserved,  the  votive  tablets 
of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended  in  the  temple,  while  those 
who  were  shipwrecked  are  forgotten. 

Unfortunately,  these  inconsistencies  do  not  arise  simply 
from  intellectual  causes.  A  feeling  which  wos  intended  to 
be  religious,  but  which  was  in  truth  deeply  the  reverse,  once 
led  men  to  shrink  from  examining  the  causes  of  some  of  the 
more  terrible  of  physical  phenomena,  because  it  was  thought 
that  these  should  be  deemed  special  instances  of  Divine  inter- 
ference, and  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for 
investigation.'^  In  the  world  of  physical  science  this  mode 
of  thought  has  almost  vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment 
may  be  often  detected  in  the  common  judgments  of  history. 
Very  many  well-meaning  men — censuring  the  pursuit  of 
truth  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth — while  they  regard 
it  as  commendable  and  religious  to  collect  facts  illustrating 


•  The  following  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  language  which  may 
still  be  uttered,  apparently  with- 
out exciting  any  protest,  from  the 
pulpit  in  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  English  learning :  '  But  we 
have  prayed,  and  not  been  hoard, 
at  least  in  this  present  visitation. 
Have  we  deserved  to  be  heard  ? 
In  former  visitations  it  was  ob- 
served commonly  how  the  cholera 
lessened  from  the  day  of  the  public 
humiliation.  When  we  dreaded 
famine  from  long  -  continued 
drought,  on  the  morning  of  our 
prayers  the  heaven  over  our  head 
was  of  brass;  the  clear  burning 
sky  showed  no  token  of  change. 
Men  looked  with  awe  at  its  un- 
mitigated clearness.  In  the  even- 
ing was  the  cloud  like  a  man's 
hand;  the  relief  was  come.'  (And 
then  tlie  author  adds,  in  a  note) : 
*  This  describes  what  I  myself 
saw   on   the   Sunday  morning  in 


Oxford,  on  returning  from  the 
early  communion  at  St.  Mary's  at 
eight.  There  was  no  visible  change 
till  the  evening.' — Pusey's  Miracles 
of  Prayer,  preached  at  Oxford, 
1866. 

'^E.g. :  'A  master  of  philosophy, 
travelling  with  others  on  the  way, 
when  a  fearful  thunderstorm  arose, 
checked  the  fear  of  his  fellows,  and 
discoursed  to  them  of  the  natural 
reasons  of  that  uproar  in  the  clouds, 
and  those  sudden  flashes  where- 
with they  seemed  (out  of  the  ig- 
norance of  causes)  to  be  too  much 
aiFrighted :  in  the  midst  of  his 
philosophical  discourse  he  was 
struck  dead  with  the  dreadful 
eruption  which  he  slighted.  What 
could  this  be  but  the  finger  of  that 
God  who  will  have  his  works 
rather  entertained  with  wonder  and 
trembling  than  with  curious  scan- 
ning ?  ' — Bishop  Hall,  The  Invi- 
sible World,  §vi. 
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or  corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  consider  it 
in-everent  and  wrong  to  apply  to  those  facts,  and  to  that 
theory,  the  ordinary  seveiity  of  inductive  reasoning. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  moral 
causes  liave  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming  influence  upon 
happiness  and  upon  success,  nor  yet  with  the  belief  that  our 
moral  nature  enters  into  a  very  real,  constant,  and  immediate 
contact  with  a  higher  power.  Nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the 
possibility  of  Divine  interfei-ence  with  the  order  even  of 
physical  nature.  A  world  governed  by  special  acts  of  inter- 
vention, such  as  that  which  mediaeval  theologians  imagined, 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  im- 
partial enquirers  will  convince  themselves  that  this  is  not  the 
system  of  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  if  any  instance  of  such 
interference  be  sufficiently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejected 
as  intrinsically  impossible.  It  is,  however,  the  fundamental 
error  of  most  writers  on  miracles,  that  they  con6no  their 
attention  to  two  points — the  possibility  of  the  fact,  and  the 
natui'e  of  the  evidence.  There  ia  a  thiid  element,  which  in 
these  questions  is  of  capital  importance :  the  predisposition 
of  men  in  certiiin  stages  of  society  towards  the  miraculous, 
which  is  so  strong  that  miraculous  stories  are  then  invariably 
cii'culated  and  credited,  and  which  makes  an  amount  of 
evidence  that  would  l)e  quite  sufficient  to  establish  a  natural 
fact,  altogether  inadequate  to  ostHblish  a  supernatural  one. 
The  positions  for  which  [  have  been  contending  arc  that  a 
perpetual  interference  of  the  J^eity  with  the  natiu'al  courst^ 
of  events  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  notion  of  mii*aclo8,  juid 
that  this  notion,  which  is  implied  in  so  many  syst-t^ms  of  be- 
lief, arose  in  part  from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  natui«, 
and  in  part  also  fix)m  an  incapacity  for  inductive  reasoning, 
wliii'h  li'd  men  merely  to  collect  facts  coinciding  with  their 
piooonceivcd  opinions,  without  attending  to  those  that  wei-e 
inconsistent  with  them.     \^\  (his  method  there  is  no  s  ipcr- 
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stition  that  could  not  be  defended.  Volumes  have  been 
written  givinf;  ptifectly  authentic  histories  of  wars,  famines, 
and  pestilences  that  followed  the  appearance  of  comets.  There 
is  not  an  omen,  not  a  prognostic,  however  childish,  that  has 
not,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  events,  been  occasionally  veri- 
fied, and  to  minds  that  are  under  the  influence  of  a  super- 
stitious imagination  these  occasional  verifications  more  than 
outweigh  all  tlie  instances  of  error.  Simple  knowledge  is 
\\  holly  insufficient  to  correct  the  disease.  No  one  is  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  of 
supernatural  portents,  as  the  sailor,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
watching  the  deep,  and  has  learnt  to  read  with  almost  un- 
erring skill  the  promise  of  the  clouds.  No  one  is  more  per- 
suaded of  the  superstitions  about  fortune  than  the  habitual 
gambler.  Sooner  than  abandon  his  theory,  there  is  no  ex- 
travagance of  hypothesis  to  which  the  superstitious  man  will 
not  resort.  The  ancients  were  convinced  that  dreams  were 
usually  supernatural.  If  the  dream  was  verified,  this  was 
plainly  a  prophecy.  If  the  event  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  the  dream  foreshadowed,  the  latter  was  still  supernatural, 
for  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  dreams  should  some- 
times be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  the  dream  bore  no 
K^lation  to  subsequent  events,  unless  it  were  transformed 
into  a  fantastic  allegory,  it  was  still  supernatural,  for  allegory 
was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  revelation.  If  no  in- 
genuity of  interpretation  could  find  a  prophetic  meaning  in 
a  dream,  its  supernatural  character  was  even  then  not  neces- 
sarily destroyed ;  for  Homer  said  there  was  a  special  portal 
through  which  deceptive  visions  passed  into  the  mind,  and 
the  Fathers  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  occupations  of 
the  daemons  to  perplex  and  bewilder  us  with  unmeaning 
dreams. 

To  estimate  aright  the  force  of  the  predisposition  to  the 
mird,culous  should  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  enquu'er  into 
its  I'eality;  and  no  one,  T  think,  can  examine  the  subject  with 
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impartiality  without  arriving  at  the  condusion  that  in  many 
periods  of  histxjry  it  has  been  so  stronf^  as  to  accnniulate 
around  pure  delusions  an  amount  of  evidence  far  f]jreater  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  even  improbable  natural 
facts.  Throunjh  the  entii-e  duration  of  Pacjan  Rome,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  unquestionable  trutli,  establislied  by  the  most 
ample  experience,  that  prodigies  of  various  kinds  announced 
every  memorable  event,  and  that  sacrifices  had  the  power  of 
mitigating  or  arresting  Ciil amity.  In  the  Republic,  the  Senate 
itself  officially  verified  and  explained  the  prodigies.'  Tn  the 
Kmpire  there  is  not  an  liistorian,  from  Tacitus  down  to  the 
meanest  writc^r  in  the  Augustan  history,  who  was  not  con- 
vinced that  numerous  prodigies  foreshadowed  the  accession 
and  daath  of  oveiy  sovereign,  and  every  gi*eat  catastrojihe 
that  fell  u})on  the  pooj)le.  Cicero  could  say  witli  truth  that 
there  wa.s  not  a  single  nation  of  antiquity,  from  the  polished 
Greek  to  the  rudest  savage,  which  did  not  ndmit  the  existence 
of  a  real  art  enabling  m<'n  to  foretell  the  future,  and  that  the 
."splendid  temples  of  the  oracles,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind,  sufficiently  attested 
the  intensity  of  the  belief.^  The  reality  of  the  witch  miracles 
was  established  by  a  critical  tribunal,  which,  however  imj)er- 
fect,  wa8  at  least  the  luost  searching  then  existing  in  the 
world,  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  law  courts  of  every 
f^^uropean  country,  supported  by  tlie  unanimous  voice  of 
pul)lic  opinion,  and  corroborated  })y  the  investigation  of  some 
of  tlio  al)lest  men  during  sevei*a!  centuries.  The  belief  that 
the  long's  touch  can  cure  scrofula  flourished  in  the  most 
brilliant:  periods  of  English  history.^     It  wjus  unshaken   by 


*  ^\v  C.Le\f'\s  On  ihe  Credihilitt/  solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy 
of  Hfrmnn  Hii't.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  to  all   tho  parish  churches  of  the 

•^  Cic.  I)e  Divin.  \'\h.  i.  o.  1.  realm.     ^Vhen  the  appointed  time 

*  •  Tho  (hiys  on  which  iho  c.uue.  sevonil  iliviues  in  full  canoni- 
raimcle  [of  the  king's  touch]  was  c;i1h  stood  rt)und  the  c:inopy  of 
to  be  wrought  were  fixed  at  sit  tiiic:«  state.  The  eurgeon  of  tho  royal 
of  the   Privy    Council    and    wore  household  introduced  the  sick.    \ 
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the  most  numerous  and  public  experiments.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  privy  council,  by  the  bishops  of  two  religions,  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  clergy  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  the  enthu- 
siastic assent  of  the  people.  It  survived  the  ages  of  the 
Reformation,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  and  of  Hobbes.  It  was 
by  no  means  extinct  in  the  age  of  Locke,  and  would  probably 
have  lasted  still  longer,  had  not  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the 
Revolution  assisted  the  tardy  scepticism.*     Yet  there  is  now 


passage  of  Mark  xvi.  was  read. 
When  the  words  "  They  shall  lay 
their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
shall  recover,"had  been  pronounced, 
there  was  a  pause  and  one  of  the 
sick  was  brought  to  the  king.  His 
Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers.  .  .  . 
Then  came  the  Epistle,  &c.  The 
Service  may  still  be  found  in  the 
Prayer  Books  of  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  George  I. 
that  the  University  of  Oxford 
ceased  to  reprint  the  office  of  heal- 
ing, together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning, 
ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  authority  to  this 
mummery,  and,  what  is  stranger 
fetill,  medical  men  of  high  note 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  it, 
.  .  .  Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  touched  near  100,000 
persons.  ...  In  1682  he  per- 
formed the  rite  8,500  times.  In 
1684  the  throng  was  such  that  six 
or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampled 
to  death.  James,  in  one  of  his 
progresses,  touched  800  persons  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Ches- 
ter.'— Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land, c.  xiv. 

*  One  of  the  surgeons  of  Charles 
II.  named  John  Brown,  whose 
official  duty  it  was  to  superintend 


the  ceremony,  and  who  assiu*es  us 
that  he  has  witnessed  many  thou- 
sands touched,  has  written  an  ex- 
tremely curious  account  of  it, 
called  Charisma  Basilicon  (London, 
1684).  This  miraculous  power 
existed  exclusively  in  the  English 
and  French  royal  families,  being 
derived,  in  the  first,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  second,  from 
St.  Lewis.  A  surgeon  attested 
the  reality  of  the  disease  l)efore 
the  miracle  was  performed.  The 
king  hung  a  riband  with  a  gold 
coin  round  the  neck  of  the  person 
touched;  but  Brown  thinks  the 
gold,  though  possessing  great  vir- 
tue, was  not  essential  to  the  cure. 
He  had  known  cases  where  the 
cured  person  had  sold,  or  ceased  to 
wear,  the  medal,  and  his  disease 
returned.  The  gift  was  unim- 
paired by  the  Reformation,  and  an 
obdurate  Catholic  was  converted 
on  finding  that  Elizabeth,  after 
the  Pope's  excommimication,  could 
cure  his  scrofula.  Francis  I.  cured 
many  persons  when  prisoner  in 
Spain.  Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner, 
cured  a  man  by  his  simple  benedic- 
tion, the  Puritans  not  permitting 
him  to  touch  him.  His  blood  had 
the  same  efficacy ;  and  Charles  II., 
when  an  exile  in  the  Netherlands, 
still  retained  it.  There  were,  how- 
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scarcfclv  an  cducixU'd  uian  wlio  will  (Jc-ffiiid  UieHe  iniracleH. 
CorjHJdcred  a}>Htra<;t<Mny,  indeed,  it  in  perfectly  ooL<«ivablo 
that  Providence  might  Lave  announced  coming  event«  hj 
prodigies,  or  irnj»firted  to  »ome  one  a  iniiacuIoiiH  power,  or 
pernjitted  fivil  KpiritH  to  cxi«t  among  njankind  and  SLHHiHi 
them  in  tlieir  entfii-j^riH^'H,  The  evidencte  entiihlihhing  tliew 
miracles  m  cumuhitive,  and  it  in  immeasurably  gnaiter  ttian 
the  evidence  of  many  natunil  factH,  Huch  an  the  earthqwakr^ 
at  Antifx;lj,  which  no  one  would  dream  of  (piestioning. 
We  disl^^ilieve  the  mirax.'leH,  hecviuBe  an  overwliehuiug  ex 
f>enence  provew  tliat  in  certain  intellectual  conditions,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a^rtain  errorH  which  we  are  enabled 
to  trace,  sujterstitionH  of  this  order  invariably  apjK^r  and 
flouriHh,  and  that,  when  these  intellectual  conditionw  have 
pasBe^l,  the  pro<iigie8  as  invariably  w^aHC,  :iii<l  Uj<;  \v}i(»1<;  fal.ric 
of  8U|>erHtition  melts  silently  away. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  ordinary  man,  who  is  little 
con  vttrsjint  with  the  writings  of  the  j>aHt,  and  who  unconstiiuubly 
ti-amifei-s  Uj  other  agf«  the  ciitical  spij-it  of  his  own,  to  realise 
the  fact  that  histories  of  the  Ui(mi  groUiwpiely  extravagant  na- 
ture could,  during  the  space  of  many  centuries,  1*  continually 
propounded  without  either  provoking  the  sumllest  question  oi 
jxirtHCHSLng  the  smallest  ti  uth.  We  may,  however,  un<lei-st;ind 
Homething  of  this  ci-edulity  when  we  reujember  tlie  diversion 
of   the  ancient   mind   from    ]ihysi(-al    science    to    sjjeculativti 

ever,    w»fr(«»    '  ,Athei>it«,   Sa/lduceea,  vearti  aivl  a  liulf  appear  to  l)e  wnut- 

atid  ill                                    et'N'wIio  irig.    'J'lio  «timllo«l  iiutjii>«r toufhed 

evt-n     1                                    it;     ;iu<l  in  one  year  mum  2,'J8-J  (in    1(309); 

Krown  ^)ve»  the  letter  of  one  who  the    total,     in     the    yliole    ri'ign, 

wi-nt,  a  conjplH«  Btv  plic,  to  UJtliBfy  92,107.     J'rown  (^iven  numherM  of 

his  frii'U'lu,  and  came  away  cureil  nuecifii;   cai*eH    with    great    detail, 

and  c/jnverti'd.     It  wjik  p<,i])ularly,  Hliakuju'are  ha^  noticed  tlm  |)ower 

l>tit    hTijyrn    uayi  erroneously,  l>e-  {Macbeth,    Act    iv.  S»:ene    3).     ]>r. 

llf'vad  that  the  touch  waM  pe^-iilinrly  J<'liruKjn,  when  a  Ujy,  wiiM  t4>u«'lii»<) 

efficaciotu    on    CnxA    V'nAny.     An  l>y  Queen  Anne ;   I'lit  at    timt  time 

ufRcial  rfcj.^iKter  •                         ■  \try  few     {>erH<jM«,     exc«*pt      Jarohiteii. 

Booth  in  tlier>  ,                      '  ->  II.,  Itelicve^i  the  miracle. 
wt  the   \*rw»u   toucb«^l,    but  two 
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pliilosopliy ;  the  want  of  the  many  checks  upon  eiTOi  which 
printing  affords;  the  complete  absence  of  that  habit  of  cautious, 
experimental  researcli  which  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries 
infused  into  modern  philosophy;  and,  in  Christian  times,  the 
theolof^ical  notion  that  the  spirit  of  belief  is  a  vii-tue,  and 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  a  sin.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
})efore  men  had  found  the  key  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
Ijodies — before  the  false  theory  of  the  vortices  and  the  true 
theory  of  gi'avitation — when  the  multitude  of  apparently 
capricious  phenomena  wns  very  great,  the  notion  that  the 
world  was  governed  by  distinct  and  isolated  influences  was 
that  which  appeared  most  probable  even  to  the  most  rational 
intellect.  In  such  a  condition  of  knowledge — which  wa,s 
that  of  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
the  hypothesis  of  universal  law  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
rash  and  premature  generalisation.  Every  enquirer  was 
confronted  with  innumerable  phenomena  that  were  deemed 
plainly  mii\nculous.  When  I^ucretius  sought  to  banish  the 
supernatimal  from  the  universe,  he  was  compelled  to  employ 
much  iuo-enuity  in  endeavouring  to  explain,  by  a  natural 
law  whv  a  mii-aculous  fountain  near  the  temple  of  Jupitei 
Ammon  was  hot  by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the 
temperature  of  wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.' 
Eclipses  were  supposed  by  the  populace  to  foreshadow  cala- 
mity ;  but  the  Roman  soldiers  believed  that  by  beating  drums 
and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon's  disc  to  regain  its 
brio-htness.^      In    obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  Emperor 

c3 

'  Lucretius,  lib.  vi.     The  poet  *  Fly  not  yet ;  the  fount  that  played 

says   there   are    certain    seeds   of  In  times  of  old  through  Amnion's 

fire  in  the  earth,  around  the  water,  shade, 

wliich  the   sun    attracts  to  itself,  Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 

but  which    the  cold  of  the  night  Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

represses,  and  forces  back  upon  the  To  bum  when  night  was  near.'— 

^ater.  Moore's  Melodies. 

The  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 

and  many  otiiers  that  were  deemed  =  Tacit.   Anniil    i.    28.      Long 

miraculous,  are  noticed  by  Pliny,  afterwards,   the   people   of  Turin 

His^t.Nat.W.'^^^-  ^^^^   accustomed   to  greet   every 
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Augustcifl  went  begging  money  through  the  streets  of  Home,' 
and  the  historian  who  records  the  act  himself  wrote  to  Pliny, 
ontreatiDg  the  postj>onement  of  a  trial. ^  The  stroke  of  the 
lightning  was  an  augury,^  and  its  menace  was  directed  es[)e- 
cially  against  the  great,  who  cowered  in  abject  terror  diu'ing 
a  thimder- storm.  Augustus  used  to  guard  himself  against 
thunder  by  weaj'ing  the  skin  of  a  sea-calf.^  Tiberius,  who 
professed  to  be  a  complete  frcethLuker,  hiul  greater  faith  in 
laurel  leaves.*'*  Caligula  was  accustomed  during  a  thunder- 
storm to  creep  beneath  his  lx;d.''  During  the  gamas  in 
honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  a  comet  appciiring  for  seven  days 
in  the  sky,  the  people  believed  it  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
dead,'  and  a  temple  was  erected  in  its  honour.^  Sometimes 
sve  find  this  credulity  broken  by  ciu'ious  inconsistencies  of 
belief,  or  semi-rationalistic  explanations,  liivy,  who  relates 
with  perfect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed,  never- 


eclipse  with  loml  cries,  and  St. 
Maximus  of  Turin  energetically 
combated  their  KUperstition.  (Coil- 
Her,  Hisf.  des  Autcura  sacres,  tome 
xiv.  p.  607.) 

'  Suet.  Aufjf.  xci. 

"^  See  tlip  answer  of  the  younger 
Pliny  {Kp.  i.  18),  suggesting  that 
dreaniB  should  often  beinterpreteil 
by  contraries.  A  great  many  in- 
stances of  dreams  that  were  I'O- 
lieved  to  have  been  verified  are 
given  in  Cic.  {Dc  Divinatione,  lib. 
i.)  and  Valerius  ^laximus  (lib.  i.  c. 
rii.).  Marcus  Aurelius  (Capito- 
linus)  was  said  to  have  appeared 
to  many  persons  alter  his  death  in 
dreams,  and  predicted  the  future. 

"  The  augurs  liad  noted  eleven 
kimls  of  lightning  with  ilifferont 
significations.  (Pliny,  llift.  Nat. 
ii.  03.)  IMiny  says  all  nations 
agree  in  clapping  their  hands  when 
it  lightens  (xxviii.  5).  Cicero 
rery  shrewdly  remarked  that   the 


Koman  considered  lightning  a  good 
omen  when  it  shone  upon  his  left, 
while  the  (j reeks  an(l  barbarians 
believed  it  to  be  auspicious  when 
it  was  upon  the  right.  (Cic.  D» 
Divinat.  ii.  39.)  When  Constant ine 
prohibited  all  other  forms  of  magic, 
he  especially  authorised  that  which 
was  intended  to  avert  hail  and 
lightning.  {Ccd.  Thcod.  lib.  ix.  tit. 
ivi.  1.  3.) 

*  Suet.  Aug.  xc. 

*  Ibid.  "^nherAxxx.  The  virtue 
of  laurel  leaves,  and  of  t  he  skin  of  a 
sea-calf,  as  preservatives  against 
lightning,  are  noticed  by  I'liny 
{Uist.  Nat.  ii.  66),  who  also  says 
(xv.  40)  that  the  laurel  leaf  is  be- 
lieved to  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  fire,  which  it  shows  by  its  angry 
crackling  when  in  contoct  with 
tlut  elomotU. 

*  Suet.  Calig.  ii. 

'  Suet.  Jul.  Cie$.  Ixxxviii. 
»  riin.  Hisi.  Nat.  ii.  'J3. 
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theless,  that  the  more  prodigies  are  believed,  the  more  they 
are  announced.  •  Those  who  admitted  most  fully  the  reality 
of  the  oracles  occasionally  repiesented  tliem  as  natural 
contending  that  a  prophetic  faculty  was  innate  in  all  men. 
though  dormant  in  most;  that  it  might  be  quickened  into 
action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and  ascetic  life,  or  in  the  prostra- 
tion that  precedes  death,  or  in  the  delirium  produced  by 
certain  vapours ;  and  that  the  gradual  enfeebling  of  the  last 
was  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  oracles. ^     Earthquakes 


•  '  Prodigia  eo  anno  multa  nun- 
tiata  sunt,  quae  quo  magis  crede- 
bant  simplices  ac  religiosi  homines 
eo  plura  uuntialmutur '  (xxiv.  10). 
Compare  with  this  the  remark  of 
Cicero  on  the  oracles  :  '  Quaudo 
autem  ilia  vis  evanuit  ?  An  post- 
quam  homines  minus  creduli  esse 
coeperunt  ? '     {De  Div.  ii.  57.) 

2  This  theory,  which  is  de- 
veloped at  length  by  the  Stoic,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  De  Divina- 
tione  of  Cicero,  grew  out  of  the 
pantheistic  notion  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  and 
therefore  by  nature  a  participator 
in  the  Divine  attribute  of  prescience. 
The  soul,  however,  was  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  there 
were  two  ways  of  evoking  its  pre- 
science— the  ascetic  way,  which 
attenuates  the  body,  and  the  magi- 
cal way,  which  stimulates  the 
soul.  Apollonius  declared  that 
his  power  of  prophecy  was  not  due 
to  magic,  but  solely  to  his  absti- 
nence from  animal  food.  (Philost. 
Ap.  of  Tyana,  viii.  5.)  Among 
those  who  Ijelieved  the  oracles, 
there  were  two  theories.  The  first 
was  that  they  were  inspired  by 
daemons  or  spirits  of  a  degree  lower 
than  the  gods.  The  second  was, 
that  they  were  due  to  the  action 
of  certain  vapours  which  emanated 
from    the    caverns     beneath    the 


temples,  and  which,  by  throwing 
the  priestess  into  a  state  of  de- 
lirium, evoked  her  prophetic 
powers.  The  first  theory  was  that 
of  the  Platonists,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  who, 
however,  changed  the  signification 
of  the  word  daemon.  The  second 
theory,  which  appears  to  be  due 
to  Aristotle  (Baltus,  Rejponse  a 
VHistoire  des  Oracles,  p.  132),  is 
noticed  by  Cic.  Be  Div.  i.  19  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  96 ;  and  others.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  modern  belief 
in  clairvoyance.  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  decline  of  theoracles, 
attributes  that  decline  sometimes  to 
the  death  of  the  daemons  (who  were 
believed  to  be  mortal),  and  some- 
times to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
vapours.  The  oracles  themselves, 
according  to  Porphyry  (Fontenelle, 
Hist,  des  Oracles,  ^ip.  220-222,  first 
ed.),  attributed  it  to  the  second 
cause.  lamblichus  (De  Myst.  §  iii. 
c.  xi.)  combines  both  theories,  and 
both  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
following  curious  passage :  '  Q-uam- 
quam  Platoni  credam  inter  dcos 
atque  homines,  natura  et  loco 
medias  quasdam  divorura  potes- 
tates  intersitas,  easque  divinationes 
cunctas  et  magorum  miracula 
gubernare.  Qnin  et  illud  raecum 
reputo,  posse  animum  humanum, 
praesertim,  puerilem  et  simplicem, 
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wore  believed  to  result  from  supernatural  interpositions,  and 
to  call  for  expiatory  aacrifices,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
had  direct  natural  antecedents.  ~  The  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  caused  })y  suljiorraneau  waters,  and  they  accord 
ingly  sacrificed  to  Poseidon.  The  Romans  weje  uncertain  as 
to  their  physical  antecedents,  aiid  therefore  inscril>ed  no 
name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.'  Pythagoi-as  is  said  to  have 
attributed  them  to  the  struggiings  of  the  dead.'^  Pliny, 
after  a  long  discussion,  decided  that  they  were  produced  by 
air  forcing  itself  through  fissures  of  the  earth,  but  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  assei-t  that  they  are  invariably  the 
precursors  of  calamity."*  The  same  writer,  having  recounted 
the  triumph  of  astronomers  in  predicting  and  explaining 
eclipses,  bursts  into  an  clocpient  apostrophe  to  those  great 
men  who  had  tliiis  reclaimed  man  from  the  dominion  of 
superstition,  and  in  high  and  enthusiastic  terms  ui'ges  them 
to  pursue  still  further  their  labour  in  In-eaking  the  thraldom 
of  ignorance."*  A  few  chapters  later  he  professes  his  imliesi- 
tating  belief  in  the  ominous  character  of  comets.*  The 
notions,  too,  of  magic  and  astrology,  were  detached  from  all 
theological  belief,  and  might  be  found  among  many  who  were 
absolute  atheists.*' 

Those  few  examples  will  bo  sufficient  to  show  how  fully 
the  Roman  soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  miraculous 
histories,  even  after  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  in  the 

Hcxi   carniinuni    avocamonto,    sive  earthquake  that  occurred  tluiing  a 

odorum  doleniraonto,  soporari,  ob  battle. 

ad  obhvionem  prse.sentium  extor  '  iElian,  Hist.  Var.  iv.  17. 

uiiri :  et  paulisper  roinota  eorpori.s  •  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  81-86. 

memoriji,    redigi  ac  rodire  ad  ua-  *  Ibid,  ii,  9. 

turam  suain,  qu;i»  est   iintnortali.s  *  Ibid.  ii.  23. 

scilicot  ot  divina ;  atquo  ila  veluli  "I  have    roforred  in  tho    last 

quodam  sopore,  futura  roruin  prao-  chapter  to  a  strikiug  passage  of 

sngiro.' — .Apuloius,  Apohuj.  Am.  MarcellinuM  on  this  ooinbiua- 

'  Aul.  (ioU.iVot*/.  ii.  28.   Florus.  tion.     Tho    remler  rany  find  some 

hcwevor  {IlUt.'x.  19),  mentions  a  curious  instances  of  tho  supersti- 

Roinan  general  appeasing  the  ^od-  tions  of  Roman  sceptics  in  Ghftm- 

liess  Earth  on   the  occa'^iou  of  an  pngny, />«•  J/i/o/j/n.s-,  tome  iii.  p.  46. 
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brilliiint  days  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines.  The  feeble- 
ness of  the  uncultivated  mind,  which  cannot  rise  above 
material  conceptions,  had  indeed  jiassed  away,  the  legends  of 
the  popular  theology  had  lost  all  power  over  the  educated, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  science 
and  of  inductive  leasoning  remained.  The  facility  of  belief 
that  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
even  on  matters  that  were  not  deemed  supernatural,  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  works.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples,  that  great 
naturalist  whom  I  have  so  often  cited  tells  us  with  the  ut- 
most gi-avity  how  the  fiercest  lion  trembles  at  the  crowing  of 
a  cock ; '  how  elephants  celebrate  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  ^ 
how  the  stag  draws  serpents  by  its  breath  from  their  holes, 
and  then  ti-amples  them  to  death  ;  ^  how  the  salamander  is 
so  deadly  that  the  food  cooked  in  water,  or  the  fruit  grown 
on  trees  it  has  touched,  are  fatal  to  man  ;  *  how,  when  a  ship 
is  flying  before  so  fiei-ce  a  tempest  that  no  anchors  or  chains 
can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or  echinus  fastens  on  its  keel, 
it  is  arrested  in  its  coui-se,  and  remains  motionless  and  rooted 
among  the  waves.^  On  matters  that  would  appear  the  most 
easily  verified,  he  is  equally  confident.  Thus,  the  human 
saliva,  he  assures  us,  has  many  mysterious  properties.  If  a 
man,  especially  when  fasting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  ser- 
pent, it  is  said  that  the  animal  speedily  dies.®  It  is  cei-tain 
that  to  anoint  the  eyes  with  spittle  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  oj)hthalmia.^  If  a  pugilist,  having  struck  his  adver- 
sary, spits  into  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly 


'  viii.  19.     This   is  also  men-          *  xxxii.  1. 

tioned  by  Lucretiiis.  *  yii.  2. 

^  viii.  1.  ^  xxviii.    7-      The    blind   maQ 

^  viii.  50.     This  was  one  of  the     restored  to  sight  by  Vespasian  was 

reasons  why  the  early  Christians     cured  by  anointing  his  eyes  with 

sometimes  adopted  the  stag  as  a     spittle.      (Suet.    Vesp.    7 ;    Ta<.'it. 

symbol  of  Christ.  Hist.  iv.  81.) 

*  xxix.  23. 
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cea-ses.  If  lie  spits  into  liis  liand  before  .stinking,  tlie  blow 
is  the  more  severe.'  Aristotle,  the  greatest  nat\i7*jilist  of 
Greece,  hacl  observed  that  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  on  the 
sea-shore  no  animal  ever  dies  except  duiing  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Several  centuries  later,  Pliny,  ti;o  greate.st  natura- 
list of  an  empire  that  was  wiushed  by  many  tidal  .seas,  directed 
his  attention  to  this  statement.  He  declared  that,  after  care- 
ful observations  which  had  been  made  in  Gaul,  it  hafl  been 
found  to  l)e  inaccuia,t(^,  for  what  Aristotle  stated  of  all  animals 
was  in  fact  only  tnie  of  man.'*  It  was  in  1727  and  the  two 
following  yeai-s,  that  scientific  ol).servations  made  at  Rochefort 
and  at  Brest  finally  dis.sipated  tin;  delusion.^ 

Volumes  might  bo  filled  with  illu.sti-ations  of  how  readily, 
in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  strange, 
and  especially  miraculous,  tales  were  l)elieved,  even  under 
circumstances  that  would  appear  to  give  evei-y  facility  for 
tbe  detection  of  the  im})Ostui-e.  In  the  field  of  the  super- 
natural, howevei",  it  should  be  rpnieml)e7-ed  that  a  movement, 
which  I  have  traced  in  the  last  chapter,  had  produced  a  very 
exceptional  amount  of  credulity  during  the  century  and  a 
half  that  pi'eccded  the  conversion  of  Tonstantine.  Neither 
the  writings  of  ( .icero  and  Seneca,  nor  even  those  of  Pliny 
and  Plutarch,  can  be  i*cgarded  as  fail-  samples  of  the  l)elief  of 
the  educated.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  which  rojecte<l,  the 
Academic philo.sophy  which  doubted,  and  the  Stoic  philo.'^ophy 
which  .simplified  and  sublimated  .^u]>ei-stition,  h;id  alike  dis 
appeared.  The  *  Mcditjitions '  of  iVTarcus  Aurelius  closed 
tlie  period  of  Stoical  intluence,  and  tlie*  Dialogues 'of  l.ucian 
were  the  last  .solitary  protest  of  expiring  sceptici.sm.^  The 
aim  of  the  philasophy  of  Gicero  had  Ijeen  to  a«!certain  tnith 

'  Il)i(l.     The  custom  of  spit  ting  is,  however,  sail  I  still   to  linger  in 

in    the  Imnd    before  striking  still  nmny  soH-const  to^\^].s. 
exists  among  pugilists.  ♦  bncian    is    holicved    to    h.ivo 

•  ii.  101.  (lied  alout  two  years  l^ofore  Mar- 

'  Legendre,  Traits deV Opinion,  ons  .-\ureliu<i. 
tome  ii.  p.  17.     The  superstition 
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by  the  free  exercise  of  the  critical  powers.  The  aim  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  was  to  attain  the  state  of  ecstasy, 
and  to  purify  the  mind  by  religions  rites.  Every  philosopher 
soon  plunged  into  magical  practices,  and  was  encircled,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples,  with  a  halo  of  legend.  Apollonius  of 
'Cyana,  whom  the  Pagans  opposed  to  Christ,  had  raised  the 
dead,  healed  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  freed  a  young  man  from 
a  lamia  or  vampire  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  prophesied, 
seen  in  one  country  events  that  were  occurring  in  another, 
and  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  miracles  and  of  his 
sanctity.^  A  similar  power,  notwithstanding  his  own  dis- 
claimer, was  popularly  attributed  to  the  Platonist  Apuleius.^ 


'  See  his  very  curious  Life  by 
Philostratus.     This  Life  was  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Julia  Domna, 
the    wife    of    Septimus    Severus, 
whether  or  not  with  the  intention 
of  opposing  the  Grospel  narrative  is 
a  question  still  fiercely  discussed. 
Among  the   most   recent   Church 
historians,  Pressens^  maintains  the 
affirmative,  and  Neander  the  nega- 
tive. Apollonius  was  born  at  nearly 
the  same  time  as  Christ,  but  out- 
lived Domitian.     The  traces  of  his 
influence  are  widely  spread  through 
the     literature    of    the     empire. 
Eunapius  calls  him  '  'AiroXXc^rtos  6 
ix  Tvdvwv,   ovk4ti  <pi\6(ro(pos    dw' 
^v  ri  Qewi/  re  Koi  avOpdirov  fiiffov! 
— Lives  of  the  Sophists.     Xiphilin 
relates   (Ixvii.   18)  the  story,  told 
also  by  Philostratus,  how  Apollo- 
nius,  Ijeing  at  Ephesus,   saw   the 
assassination  of  Domitian  at  Eome. 
Alexander   Severus  placed  (Lam- 
pridius     Severus)    the    statue    of 
Apollonius  with  those  of  Orpheus, 
Abraham,  and  Christ,  for  worship 
in  his  oratory.     Aurelian  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  diverted  from 
his  intention  of  destroying  Tyana 
by  the  ghost  of  the  philosopher, 


who  appeared  in  his  tent,  rebuked 
him,  and  saved  the  city  (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian) ;  and,  lastly,  the  Pagan 
philosopher  Hierocles  wrote  a  book 
opposing  Apollonius  to  Christ, 
which  was  answered  by  Ensebius. 
The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a  great 
magician.  Some  curious  passages 
on  the  subject  are  collected  by  M. 
Chassang,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  French  translation  of  the  work 
of  Philostratus. 

2  See  his  defence  against  the 
charge  of  magic.  Apuleiiis,  who 
was  at  once  a  brilliant  rhetorician, 
the  writer  of  an  extremely  curious 
novel  (The  Metamorphoses,  or 
Golden  Ass),  and  of  many  other 
works,  and  an  indefatigable  student 
of  the  religious  mysteries  of  his  time, 
lived  through  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  his  two  successors.  After  his 
death  his  fame  was  for  about  a  cen- 
tury apparently  eclipsed ;  and  it 
has  been  noticed  as  very  remark- 
able that  Tertullian,  who  lived  a 
generation  after  Apuleius,  and  who, 
like  him,  was  a  Carthaginian,  has 
never  even  mentioned  him.  During 
t  he  fourth  century  his  reputation  re- 
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Lucion  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  impostiirea  by 
which  the  philosopher  Alexander  endeavoured  to  acquire  the 
fame  of  a  miracle-worker.'  When  a  magician  plotted  against 
Plotinus,  his  spells  recoiled  miraculously  against  himself ;  and 
when  an  Egyptian  priest  endeavoured  by  incantations  to  evoke 
the  guardian  daemon  of  the  philosopher,  tiLstead  of  a  dicmon 
the  temple  of  Isis  was  iiTaduited  by  the  presence  of  a  god.^ 
Porphyry  was  said  to  have  expelled  an  evil  daemon  from  a 
bath.^  It  was  report<^d  among  his  disciples  that  when  lam- 
blichus  prayed  he  was  raised  (like  the  saints  of  another  creed) 
ten  cubits  from  the  ground,  and  that  his  body  and  his  dress 
assumed  a  golden  hue.'*  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  at 
Gadara  dra^vn  forth  from  the  waters  of  two  fountains  their 
guardian  spints,  and  exhibited  them  in  botlily  form  to  his 
disciples.-'  A  woman  named  Sospitra  had  been  visited  by  two 
spirits  under  the  form  of  aged  Chaldeans,  and  had  been  en- 
dowed with  a  transcendent  1)eauty  and  with  a  superhuman 
Icnowledge.  Raised  above  all  human  frailties,  save  only  love 
and  death,  she  was  able  to  see  at  once  the  deeds  which  were 
done  in  every  land,  and  the  people,  dazzled  ])y  her  l^auty  and 
her  wisdom,  ascribed  to  her  a  share  of  the  omnipi'esonce  of 
tlie  Deity.<5 

Christianity  floated  into  the  Roman  Kmpiix)  on  the  wave 
of  credulity  that  brought  with  it  this  long  tmin  of  Oriental 

vivod,  and  Lactantias,  St.  Jerome,  Metamorphoses  of  Apuloius.     See, 
and  St.  AugiLsliuo  relate  that  maiv  too,  Jiiveual,  Sat.  vi.  610-585. 
miracles  wore  attributed   to  hi  n,  ■  Vor\A\yry' a  L\fe  of  Plotinus. 
and    that   ho    -was   placed   by  the  •  Kuiiapius,  Porph. 
Pagans  on  a  level  Mith  Christ,  and  '  Ihiil.  Ia?nh.     lamblii'lms  him- 
regarded  by  sonic  as  oven  a  great  or  self  only  laughed  at  the  report, 
magician.     See   the  .'<k(;tch  of  Ijis           '  Eunapius,  lamh. 
life  by  ]\1.  Bctolaud  prclixed  tu  t  ho           'See    her    life    in     Eunapiu.*!, 
Panckouoko  edit  ion  of  his  woi'ks.  nulfsciis.     il'llian  and  the  rhttori- 
'  Life  of  Alexandn'.     There  is  fiaji  Aristides  are  also  full  of  the 
an  extremely  curious  picture  of  the  wddest  prodigies.     There  is  an  in- 
religious  jugglers,  "who  -were  van-  torestiug  di.ssortation  on  this  sub- 
dering  about    the  bhnpire,  in    the  joct  in  I'rieilltpnder  ( '/V^rrf.  Franc. 
eighth    and    ninth    books   of    the  tome  iv.  p.  177-18G). 
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snperstitions  and  legends.  In  its  moral  aspect  it  was  broadly 
distinguished  from  the  systems  around  it,  but  its  miracles 
were  accepted  by  both  friend  and  foe  as  the  ordinary  accom- 
paniments of  religious  teaching.  The  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pagans,  had  long  been  proverbial  for  their  credulity,'  and 
the  Christians  inherited  a  double  measure  of  their  reputation. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  the  miracu- 
lous the  reputation  was  deserved.  Among  the  Pagans  the 
theory  of  Euhemerus,  who  believed  the  gods  to  be  but  deified 
men,  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Sceptics,  while  the 
Platonic  notion  of  daemons  was  adopted  by  the  more  believing 
philosophers.  The  Christian  teachers  combined  ])oth  theories,. 
ma.intainin.g  that  deceased  kings  had  originally  supplied  the 
names  of  the  deities,  but  that  malevolent  daemons  had  taken 
their  places ;  and  without  a  single  exception  the  Fathers 
maintained  the  reality  of  the  Pagan  miracles  as  fully  as  their 
own. 2  The  oracles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ridiculed  and 
rejected  by  numbers  of  the  philosophers,  but  the  Christians 
unanimously  admitted  their  i-eality.  They  appealed  to  a  long 
series  of  oracles  as  predictions  of  their  faith  ;  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  example  of  the  denial  of  their  supernatural  cha- 
racter in  the  Christian  Church  till  1696,  when  a  Dutch 
Anabaptist  minister  named  Van  Dale,  in  a  remarkable  book,^ 


>'Credat     Judseus    Apella.' —  eases,  they  did  it  by  natural  means, 

Hor.  Sat.  v.  100.  which    their   superior    knowledge 

*  This   appears   from    all    the  and  power  placed  at  their  disposal, 

writings  of  the   Fathers.      There  Concerning  prophecy,  it  was  the 

were,  however,  two  forms  of  Pagan  opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers  that 

miracles   a])out    which  there  was  intuitive  prescience  was  a  Divine 

some  hesitation  in  the  early  Church  prerogative,  and  that  the  prescience 

— the  beneficent  miracle  of  heal-  of  the  dpemons  was  only  acquired 

ing  and  the  mii'acle  of  prophecy,  by    obsei-vation.      Their   immense 

roncevning  the  first,  the  common  knowledge  enabled  them  to  forecast 

opinion  was  that  the  daemons  only  events  to  a  degi*ee  far  transcend 

cured  diseases  they  had  themselves  iog  human  faculties,  and  they  em 

caused,  or  that,  at  least,  if  they  ever  ployed  this  power  in  the  oracles. 
(in  order  to  enthral  men  more  eifec-  *  Be  Origine  ac  Progressu  Iddla- 

tually)  cured   purely  natural  dis-  true  (Amsterdam). 
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»vhicb  was  abridged  and  translated  by  Fontenelle,  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  tbe  unanimous  voice  of  ecclesiastical  autbority. 
tbat  they  were  simple  impostures — a  theory  which  is  now 
almost  universally  accejited.  'I'o  suppose  that  men  who  held 
these  opinions  were  cai)ablc,  in  tlie  second  or  third  centuries, 
of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  just  confidence  whether 
miracles  had  taken  place  in  Judaea  in  the  tu-st  centui'y,  is 
gi'ossly  absiud  ;  nor  would  the  conviction  of  their  reality  have 
mjido  any  great  im})ression  on  their  minds  at  a  time  when 
mii-ucles  were  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly  ditlused. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  Jewish  miracles 
must  Ije  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the  convei-sion 
of  the  Roman  Empu-e.  With  tbe  light  that  is  fuinished  to 
us  by  modern  investigations  and  habits  of  thought,  we  weigh 
the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  writers ;  but  most  of  the  more 
judicious  of  modern  apologists,  considering  the  extreme  cre- 
dulity of  the  Jewish  people,  decline  to  make  the  ipiestiou 
simply  one  of  evidence,  and  occupy  themselves  chieHy  in  en- 
deavoui*ing  to  show  that  mii-acles  are  possible,  that  those 
recorded  in  the  Biblical  narratives  are  related  in  such  a 
manner,  and  are  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  a  simple 
and  ai-tless  narrative,  as  to  carry  with  them  an  internal  proof 
of  theii*  reality  ;  that  they  differ  in  kind  fix)m  Ititer  miiacles, 
and  especially  that  the  character  and  destinies  of  Christianity 
are  such  {IS  to  render  its  mii-aculous  oiigin  antecedently  prob- 
able. But  in  the  ages  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  chieHy 
converted,  all  sound  and  discriminating  histuriciil  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  the  early  mii-acles  was  impossible,  nor 
was  any  large  use  made  of  those  mii-acles  as  proofs  of  the 
religion.  The  rhetorician  Aruobius  is  probably  tbe  only  one 
of  the  early  apologists  wiio  gives,  among  the  evidences  of  the 
faith,  any  prominent  place  to  the  mii*acles  of  Christ. '     When 


'This    chrtracteristie   of   ouily     hWnicd  by  Vrt^s^uiial^  Hist,  des  trou 
Ohristiiwi  apology   is  forcibly  ex-     premier$  SUcles,  '!"'*  soiie,  tome  ii. 
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evidential  reasoning  was  employed,  it  was  usually  an  appeal 
not  to  miracles,  but  to  prophecy.     But  here  again  the  opinions 
of  the  patristic  age  must  be  pronounced  al:)3olutely  worthless. 
To  prove  that  events  had  taken  place  in  Judaea,  accurately 
coiTesponding  with  the  prophecies,  or  that  the  prophecies 
were  themselves  genuine,  were  both  tasks  far  transcending 
the  critical  powers  of  the  Roman  converts.     The  wild  extra- 
vagance  of    fantastic    allegory,   commonly   connected   with 
Origen,  but  which  appears  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus,  had  thrown  the  in- 
terpretation of  prophecy  into  hopeless  confusion,  while  the 
deliberate  and  apparently  perfectly  unscrupulous  forgeiy  of  a 
whole  literature,  destined  to  further  the  propagation  either 
of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  particular  class  of 
tenets  that  had  arisen  ^vithin  its  border,^  made  criticism  at 
once  pre-eminently  difficult  and  necessary,     A  long  series  of 
oracles  were  cited,  predicting  in  detail  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
The  prophecies  forged  by  the  Christians,  and  attributed  by 
them  to  the  heathen  Sibyls,  were  accepted  as  genuiue  by  the 
entile  Church,  and  were  continually  appealed  to  as  among 
the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  faith.     Justin  Martyr 
declared  that  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  daemons  that  it  had 
been  made  a   capital   oftence  to   read   them.^     Clement  of 
Alexandria  preserved  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  had  ui'ged 
the  brethren  to  study  them.^    Celsus  designated  the  Christians 
Sibyllists,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  in- 
sisted upon  them.'*     Constantine  the  Great  adduced  them  in 
a  solemn  speech  before  the  Council  of  Nice.^     St.  Augustine 
notices  that  the  Greek  word  for  a  fish,  which,  containing  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of   Christ,  had  been 


•  The  immense  number  of  these  graded  for    having    forged    some 

forged  writings  is  noticed  by  all  voyages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Thecla, 

candid  historians,  and  there  is,  I  (Tert.  De  Bajptismo,  17.) 
believe,   only  one  instance  of  any  *  ApoL  i.         '  Strom,  vi.  c.  6. 

attempt    being    made   to  prevent  *  Origen,  Cont.  Cds.  v. 

this  pious  fraud.     A  priest  was  de-  »  Oratio  (apud  Euseb.)  rriii. 
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adopted  by  the  Early  Church  as  its  nacrod  symbol,  containfl 
iilso  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  lines  ascribed  to  the 
Sibyl  of  Erythra.'  The  Pagans,  it  is  true,  accused  their 
opponents  of  having  foi'ged  or  interpolated  these  ])rophecies ;  ^ 
but  there  was  not  a  single  Christian  writer  of  the  patristic 
period  who  disputed  their  authority,  and  there  wei-e  very  few 
even  of  the  most  illustrious  who  did  not  appeal  to  them. 
Unanimously  admitted  by  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  they 
were  unanimously  admitted  duiing  the  middle  ages,  and  an 
allusion  to  them  passed  into  the  most  beautiful  lyric  of  the 
Missal.  It  was  only  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  that 
the  great  but  unhappy  Castellio  pointed  out  many  passages 
in  them  which  could  not  possibly  be  genuine.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  first  yoai-s  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a 
Jesuit  named  Posse vin,  who  observed  that  the  Sibyls  were 
known  to  have  lived  at  a  later  period  than  Moses,  and  that 
many  passages  in  the  Sibylline  books  purpoi*ted  to  have  been 
written  before  Moses.  Those  passages,  therefore,  he  said, 
were  interpolated ;  and  he  added,  with  a  characteristic 
sagacity,  that  they  had  doul^tless  l^een  inserted  by  Satan,  for 
the  puq^ose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  books.*  It  was 
in  1649  that  a  French  Protestant  minister,  named  Blondel, 
ventured  for  the  first  time  in  the  Christian  Church  to  de- 
nounce these  writings  as  deliberate  and  clumsy  forgeries,  and 
after  much  angry  controversy  his  sentiment  has  aoquii*ed  an 
almost  undisputed  ascendancy  in  criticism. 

But  although  the  opinion  of  the  lloman  convei^ts  was  ex- 
tremely worthless,  when  defiling  with  ]>ast  history  or  with 
literary  criticism,  thei-e  was  one  branch  of  mii-acles  concern- 
ing which  their  pasition  was  sommvhat  different.     Contem 


'  Be  Civ.  l)ii,  xviii.  23.  conficta    atque    composita.' — IjAc- 

'  Conatantiiie,  Or(ifP>  x'\x.    '  IIIh  taut,  Dir.  In^f.  iv.  lH. 
testimouiis  quidani   rovicti   soloiit  •  Aiitonius  Possevinus,  .^^/)ara 

oo  confngere  ut.  aiant  non  esse  ilia  tus  Sacer  (1606),  verb,  *  Sibylla.' 
tarmina   Sibyllina.    nod    a    iiostrJH 
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poi'aiy  mii'acles,  often  of  the  most  exiiuordinary  chai'acter, 
but  usually  of  the  natioi-e  of  visions,  exorcisms,  or  healing  the 
sick,  were  from  the  time  of  Justin  Maityr  uniformly  repre- 
sented by  the  Fathers  as  existing  among  them/  and  they  con- 
tinue steadily  along  the  path  of  history,  till  in  the  pages  of 
Evagrius  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Lives  of  Hilarion  and  Paul, 
by  St.  Jerome,  of  Antony,  by  St.  Athanasius,  and  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  by  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  and  in  the  Dia- 
logues of  Si.  G-regory  the  Great,  they  attain  as  grotesque  an 
extravagance  as  the  v,  ildest  mediaeval  legends.  Few  things 
a  re  more  striking  than  the  assei'tions  hazarded  on  this  matter 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  St.  Irenaeus 
assures  us  that  all  Chiistians  possessed  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  that  they  prophesied,  cast  out  devils,  healed  the 
sick,  and  sometimes  even  raised  the  dead ;  that  some  who  had 
been  thus  resuscitated  lived  for  many  years  among  them,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reckon  the  wonderful  acts  thai 
were  daily  performed.^  St.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  some 
rivers  and  fovmtains  were  annually  transformed  into  wine,  in 
attestation  of  the  miracle  of  Caiia  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had 
himself  drunk  of  one  of  these  fountains,  and  his  brethren  of 
another.^  St.  Augustine  notices  that  miracles  were  leas 
fi-equent  and  less  widely  known  than  formerly,  but  that  many 
still  occurred,  and  some  of  them  he  had  himself  witnessed. 
\Vhenever  a  mu*acle  was  reported,  he  ordered  that  a  special 
examination  into  its  circumstances  should  be  ^lade,  and  that 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  read  publicly  to 
the  people.  He  tells  us,  besides  many  other  mitacles,  that 
Gamaliel  in  a  dream  revealed  to  a  priest  named  Lucianus  the 
place  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen  were  bm-ied ;  that  those 
bones,  being  thus  discovered,  were  brought  to  Hii)po,  the 
diocese  of  which  St.  Augustine  was  bishop  ;  that  they  raised 

'  This  subject  is  fully  treated  *  Irenseus,  Contr.  HcBres.u.  32. 

by  Middleton  in  his  Free  Rnquiry,  *  Epiphan.  Adv.  Hares,  ii.  30. 

v^hom  I  have  closely  followed. 
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five  (lead  pei'sona  to  life  ;  and  that,  although  only  a  poi-ticn 
of  the  mii'aculous  cm-es  they  effected  ha<l  l)een  registered,  the 
certiJicates  drawn  up  in  two  yeai-s  in  tlie  diocese,  and  hy  the 
orders  of  the  saint,  were  nearly  seventy.  In  tlie  adjoinijig 
diocese  of  Calama  they  were  incompai*ably  more  numerous.' 
In  the  height  of  the  gi-eat  conflict  Ijetween  St.  Ambrose  and 
the  Aiian  Empi-ess  Justina,  the  saint  declared  that  it  had 
Ijcen  revealed  to  him  by  an  iiTOsistible  pi-esentiment — or,  as 
St.  AiigiLstine,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  says,  in  a 
dream — that  relics  were  biuied  in  a  spot  which  he  indicated. 
I'ho  earth  being  removed,  a  tomb  was  found  filled  with  blood, 
and  containing  two  gigantic  skeletons,  with  their  heads 
severed  from  their  bodies,  which  were  pronounced  to  be  those 
of  St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  two  martyi-s  of  lemark- 
able  physical  dimensions,  who  were  said  to  have  suffered  about 
300  years  before.  To  prove  that  they  were  genuine  relics,  the 
bones  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  mjin,  who  was 
i-estored  to  sight,  and  with  demoniacs,  who  were  cured;  the 
daemons,  however,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledging  that  the 
relics  werc  cjenuine ;  that  St.  Ambrose  was  the  deadlvonemv 
of  the  powers  of  hell  ;  that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  true  ; 
and  that  those  who  i-ejected  it  would  infallibly  be  damned. 
The  next  day  St.  Ambrose  delivered  an  invective  agaim^t  all 
who  questioned  the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  recorded  it  in 
his  works,  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  s;iint>s  througli 
Africa.  The  transport  of  onthusijusm  with  which  the  mii-acles 
were  greeted  at  Milan  enabled  St.  Aml)rose  to  oveixjonio 
every  obstticlc  ;  but  the  Arians  treated  thorn  with  a  derisive 
incredulity,  and  declared  that  tho  pretended  demoniacs  had 
been  bribed  by  tlie  saiut.'^ 

Statements  of  this  kiiul,   wljich   are  selected  from   very 


'  8t.  Aim;.  n<    Civ.  Dei,  xxu.  H.  Nola,  in  IiIm  Li/c  of  Amhro.^e ;  juul 

'  This  history  is  rolatoil  I'j  Sf.  by  St.  Aagnstine,  !>e  Civ.  Iki.xxW 

A.mhio8e  iu  a  letter  to  his  si.sti>r  b ;   Con/cat.  ix.  7. 

MftrcflliuH ;     ly   St.    P.iulinns   c.f 
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many  that  are  otjually  positive,  though  not  e«)ually  precise, 
suggest  veins  of  tlioughb  of  obvious  interest  and  importance. 
We  are  now,  however,  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  isolated  miracles,  such 
as  the  last  I  have  noticed,  and  of  one  class  of  miracles 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe,  these  prodigies,  whether 
true  or  false,  were  wrought  for  the  exclusive  edification  of 
confirmed  believers.     The  exceptional  miracles  were  those  of 
exoi-cism,  which  occupied  a  very  singular  position  in  the  early 
Church.     The  belief  that  certain  diseases  were  inflicted  by 
Divine  agency  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  among  tho 
early  Greeks  the  notion  of  diabolical  possession  appears  to 
have  been  unknown.     A  daemon,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  evil  daemons  was 
known  either  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans  till  about  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Chi'ist.^     The  belief  was  introduced  with  the 
Oriental  superstitions  which  then  poured  into  Rome,  and  it 
brought  in  its  train  the  notions  of  possession  and  exorcism. 
The  Jews,  who  in  their  own  country  appear  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  most  ordinary  occurrence  to  meet  men  walking  about 
visibly  possessed  by  devils,  and  who  professed  to  have  learnt 
from  Solomon  the  means  of  expelling  them,  soon  became  the 
principal  exorcists,  accomplishing  their  feats  pai'tly  by  adju- 
ration, and  partly  by  means  of  a  certain  miraculous  loot 
named  Baaras.     Josephus  assures  us  that  he  had  himself,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  seen  a  Jew  named  Eleazar  drawing 
by  these  means  a  daemon  thi'ough  the  nostrils  of  a  possessed 
person,  who  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
miracle;   while,  upon  the  command  of  the   magician,  the 


•  Plutarch  thought  they  were  Miracles,  pp.  129-140;    and  Fon 

kno\\ii  by  Plato,  but  this  opinion  tenelle,  Hist,   des   Oracles,  pp.  26, 

has  been  much  questioned.     See  a  27.  Porphyry  speaks  much  of  evil 

very  learned  discussion  on  the  sub-  daemons, 
ject   in   Farmer's   Dissertation   on 
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Jevil,  to  piove  that  it  bad  really  left  bia  victim,  tbi*ew  down 
a  cup  of  water  which  bad  been  j)laced  at  a  distance.'  The 
growth  of  Neoplatonism  and  kindred  philosophies  greatly 
strengthened  the  belief,  and  some  of  the  later  philosophers, 
as  well  as  many  religious  charlatans,  practised  exorcism. 
Hut,  of  all  classes,  the  Christians  Ixicamo  in  this  respect  the 
most  famous.  From  the  tinici  of  Justin  Martyr,  for  alxmt 
two  centuries,  there  is,  I  i>elieve,  not  a  single  Christian 
writer  who  does  not  solemnly  and  explicitly  ivssert  the  reality 
and  freipient  employment  of  this  power ;  *  and  although,  after 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  the  instances  l^ecame  less  numerous, 
they  by  no  means  ceased.  'Vha  Christians  fully  recognised 
the  supernatui*al  [)0wer  possessed  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  theii- 
superiors.  ]\y  the  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  repeating 
the  name  of  their  Alas'ter,  they  ])rofessed  to  be  able  to  cast 
out  devils  which  had  resisted  all  the  enclmntments  of  Pagan 


'  JoKophus,  Aiitiq.  viii.  2,  §  6. 

^  This  very  curious  subject  is 
hilly  treat e  1  l»y  Ignitus  {^Repoiisc  a 
L' Uistoire  da  Oracles,  Slra-slmrg, 
1707,  jiublishoil  juionymoasly  in 
reply  to  \i\n  Dale  and  Fouto- 
nelle),  who  hulievcd  in  the  reuHty 
of  the  Piigau  a^i  m-oU  as  the 
p.itristic  miracles;  by  Bingham 
{Antiquities  of  the  Chnstian  Church, 
vol.  1.  pp.  316-324),  who  thinlcs 
tho  Pagau  ami  Jewish  exorcists 
wtTi>  impostors,  but  not  the  Chris- 
liiiii>;  uud  by  iMiddlcton  {Free 
i'liqniri/,  pp.  80  Sio),  who  disl'e- 
lieves  in  all  the  exorcists  after  the 
apostolic  limes.  It  has  also  been 
(ho  subject  of  a  special  contro- 
versy in  England,  carried  on  by 
Dodwell,  Church,  Farmer,  ami 
others.  Archdwicoii  Church  says: 
•If  we  Ciinnot  vindicate  tlu'in  [  I  lie 
Katht^rsof  the  first  three  centuiie«l 


on  this  article,  their  credit  most 
be  lost  for  ever ;  and  we  must  bo 
obliged  to  decline  all  further  de- 
fence of  them.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  words  more  strougly  to  ex- 
press a  claim  to  this  miracle  thau 
those  used  by  all  the  best  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.' 
—  Vi)idicalion  of  the  Miracles  oj 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  p.  199. 
So,  also,  Baltus:  '  De  tons  les 
ancieus  auteure  ecclcsitistiques, 
n'y  en  avant  piis  un  qui  n'ait  parle 
lie  ce  puuvoir  admirable  que  les 
C'hro(i>ns  avoieiit  de  chatter  les 
dtWnons'  (p.  296).  (iregory  of 
Tours  describes  exorcism  rs  suflTi- 
ciently  common  in  his  time,  anil 
mentions  having  himself  seen  a 
munk  named  Julian  cure  by  hia 
Words  a  possessed  person,  \llist. 
iv.  32.) 
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exorcists,  to  silence  the  oracles,  to  compel  the  daemons  to  con- 
fess the  truth  of  the  Chi'istian  faith.  Sometimes  their  power 
extended  still  further.  Daemons,  we  are  told,  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  into  animals,  and  these  also  were  expelled  by 
the  Christian  adjuration.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  *  life  of  St. 
Hilarion,'  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  courage  with 
which  that  saint  confronted,  and  the  success  with  which 
he  relieved,  a  possessed  camel.  •  In  the  i-eign  of  Julian,  the 
very  l»ones  of  the  maityi'  Babylas  were  sufficient  to  silence 
the  oracle  of  Daphne ;  and  when,  amid  the  triumphant 
chants  of  the  (JhrLstians,  the  relics,  by  the  command  of 
Julian,  were  removed,  the  lightning  descended  from  heaven 
and  consumed  the  temple.^  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
having  expelled  the  dtemons  from  an  idol  temple,  the  priest, 
finding  his  means  of  subsistence  destroyed,  came  to  the  saint, 
imploring  him  to  permit  the  oracles  to  be  renewed,  St, 
Gi-egory,  who  was  then  on  Ids  journey,  wrote  a  note  contain 
ing  the  words'  Satan,  return,'  which  was  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  priest,  awe-struck  by  the  mii^acle,  was  converted  to 
Christianity.-^  Tertullian,  writing  to  the  Pagans  in  a  time 
of  persecution,  in  language  of  the  most  deliberate  earnestness, 
challenges  his  opponents  to  bring  forth  any  person  who  is 

'  Fit.  Hilar.  Origen  notices 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  devils.  See  Middleton's 
Free  Enqtdry,  pp.  88,  89. 

-'  The  miracle  of  St,  Babylas 
is  th«  subject  of  a  homily  by  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  is  related  at 
length  by  Theodoret,  Sozomen, 
and  Socrates,  Libanius  mentions 
that,  by  command  of  Julian,  the 
bones  of  St.  Babylas  were  re- 
moved from  the  temple.  The 
Christians  said  the  temple  was  de- 
siroyed  by  lightninc; ;  the  Pagans 
declared  it  was  burnt  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  .Julian  ordered  measures 
of  reprisal  to  be  taken.  Amm. 
Marcellinus,  hoTMtver   nientioofi  a 


report  that  the  fire  was  caused 
accidentally  by  one  of  the  numer- 
ous candles  employed  in  the  cere- 
mony. The  people  of  Antioch 
defied  the  emperor  by  chanting, 
as  they  removed  the  relics,  '  Con- 
founded be  all  they  that  trust  in 
graven  images.' 

'  See  the  Life  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturyus,  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  ^i.  Gregory  the  Great 
assures  us  {Dial.  iii.  10)  thai 
Sabinus,  Bishop  of  Placentia,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  river  Po,  which  had 
overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded 
some  church  lands.  When  the 
letter  was  thrown  into  the  stream 
th«  waters  at  once  subsided. 
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poKSfSBed  by  a  daemon  or  any  of  tho«e  virgins  or  prophets  who 
are  supposed  to  be  inspired  ))y  a  divinity.  He  asserts  that, 
in  reply  to  the  interrogation  of  any  Cliiistian,  the  daemons 
will  be  comjMillcd  to  confeas  their  diabolical  chai-acter;  he 
invites  the  Pagans,  if  it  be  otherwise,  to  }>ut  the  Chnstiaii 
immediately  to  death  ;  and  he  proposes  this  as  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  decisive  demonsti-ation  of  the  faith.' 
.lustin  Martyr,^  Origen,^  Lactantiiis,*  Athanasius,*  and 
Minucius  Felix,^  all  in  language  equally  solemn  and  explicit, 
call  upon  the  Pagans  to  form  their  opinions  from  the  con- 
fessions wiung  from  their  own  gods.  We  hear  from  them, 
that  when  a  Chi-istian  bogiin  to  pray,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  to  utter  the  name  of  his  Master  in  the  presence  of  a 
possessed  or  inspired  person,  the  lattei',  by  screams  and  fright- 
ful contortions,  exhibited  the  torture  that  was  inflicted,  and 
by  this  toi-tuie  the  evil  spirit  was  compelled  to  avow  its 
nature.  Several  of  the  C'hristian  writers  declare  that  this 
was  generally  known  to  tlie  Pagans.  In  one  lespect,  it  wa« 
observed,  the  miracle  of  exorcism  was  especially  available  for 
evidential  pui-poses  ;  for,  as  daemons  would  not  expel  daemons, 
it  was  the  only  miracle  which  was  necessarily  divine. 

It  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  manu.u-  in  which  the 
challenge  was  ixjceived  by  the  Pagan  writei*s;  but  unhappily, 
the  writings  which  wei-e  dii*ected  against  the  faith  having 
l)een  destroyed  by  the  Christian  em})erors,  our  means  of  in- 
formation on  tliLs  point  are   very  scjiuty.     Some  inibrmation. 


'  '  Kdtttur  hie  iiliquia  su!i  tri-  non  audentes,  ibitloin  illins  Chris- 

I'Uiialibus  vo.striM,  quem  (Itemonougi  tiiiui   procHiMssirni  SAn^uinoru   furi- 

coustet.     J  USSU8  ii  ijuoliliot.  Chris-  (lite.    Quid  i.sto  oi>ore  maiiif'i  Mtius? 

tiiino    loqui   spirit  us    ille,    turn   ae  quid  liU'C  prohtitiune  ridclius  ?'-- 

dji'iiioiioni     coiifitoliitup    do    vero,  Tert.  A/>ol.  xxiii. 
qu:im  iilibi  doum  do  falso.     il^que  '  Ajwl.  i. ;   IVi/pho. 

produoatur  ulit|ui.s  ex    iis   qui   de  •  tout.  Ciin.  vii. 

doo    pati    exist iuiftutur,    qui    aris  *  I/ist.  Die.  iv.  27. 

lulmlaiiteM  nuinoii  do  iiiiloro  ounoi-  •  L{fe  of  Antony 

piunl  ,  ,  .  nisi    so   diemuiies   con-  •  Octaviiis, 

fossi    fuorint,    Chriutiaiiu    niuiitiri 
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however,  we  possess,  and  it  would  appear  to  show  that,  amon" 
the  educated  classes  at  least,  these  phenomena  did  not  extort 
any  great  admiration.  The  eloquent  silence  about  diabolical 
possession  observed  by  the  early  p]\ilosophers,  when  discussing 
such  questions  as  the  natui'e  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spiritual 
world,  decisively  show  that  in  their  time  possession  had  not 
assumed  any  great  prominence  or  acquired  any  general  cre- 
dence. Plutarch,  who  admitted  the  reality  of  evil  daemons, 
and  who  was  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  oracles,  treats 
the  whole  class  of  superstitions  to  which  exorcism  belongs 
with  much  contempt.^  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  recounting  the 
l^nefits  he  had  received  from  different  persons  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected,  acknowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  philosopher  Diogiietus  for  ha^dng  taught  him  to  give  no 
credence  to  magicians,  jugglers,  and  expellers  of  daemons. ^ 
Lucian  declares  that  every  cunning  juggler  could  make  his 
fortune  by  going  over  to  the  Christians  and  preying  upon  their 
simplicity.^  Celsus  described  the  Christians  as  jugglers  per- 
forming their  tricks  among  the  young  and  the  credulous.^ 
The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  we  possess,  is  a  law  of 
ITlpian,  directed,  it  is  thought,  against  the  Christians,  which 
condemns  those  '  who  use  incantations  or  imprecations,  or  (to 
employ  the  common  word  of  impostors)  exorcisms.'^  Modern 
criticism  has  noted  a  few  facts  which  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  obscure  subject.     It  has  been  observed  that  the 


'  J)e  Svferstitione.  est,   si  (ut  vulgari  verbo  impos- 

2  i,  6.  torum   utor)    exorcizavit.' — Bing- 

'  De  Mort.  Peregrin.  ham,  Antiquities  of  the   Ckristuxn 

*  Origen,  AdA).   Cels.  vi.     Com-  Church  (Oxf.,  1855),  vol.  i.  p.  318, 

pare  the  curious  letter  -which  Vo  This  law  is  believed  to  have  been 

piscus  (Saturninus)  attributes   to  directed     specially     against     the 

Hadrian,  '  Nemo  illic  [i.e.  in  Egypt]  Christians,     because    these    were 

archisynagogus   Judseorura,    nemo  very  prominent  as  exorcists,  and 

Samarites,    nemo     Christianorum  because  Lactantius  {Inst.  Div.  v. 

presbyter,  non  matheraaticus,  non  11)  says  that  Ulpian  had  collected 

iruspex,  nou  aliptes.'  the  laws  against  them. 

'  'Si  incantavit,  si  imprecatus 
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symptoms  of  possession,  were  for  the  most  part  ideutical  with 
those  of  lunacy  or  epilepsy  ;  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  an  imposing  religious  ceremony  might  produce 
or  suspend  tlio  disorder  ;  that  leading  (piestions  might  in  these 
cases  bo  followed  by  the  desired  answers;  and  that  some 
passages  from  the  Fathers  show  that  the  exorcisms  were  not 
always  successful,  or  the  cures  always  f)crmanent.  It  Ikus 
been  observed,  too,  that  at  first  the  power  of  exorcLsm  was 
open  to  all  Christians  without  restraint ;  that  this  licence,  in 
an  age  when  religious  jugglers  were  very  common,  and  in  a 
Church  whose  members  were  very  credulous,  gave  great 
facilities  to  impostors  ;  that  when  the  Laodicean  Council,  in 
the  fourth  century,  forbade  any  one  to  exorcise,  except  those 
who  were  duly  authorised  by  the  bishop,  these  miracles 
speedily  declined  ;  and  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  physician  named  Posidonius  denied  the  existence 
of  possession. ' 

To  sum  up  this  whole  subject,  we  may  conclude  that  what 
is  called  the  evidential  system  had  no  prominent  place  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Historical 
criticisms  were  far  too  imperfect  to  make  apj^eals  to  the 
miracles  of  former  days  of  any  value,  and  the  notion  of  the 
wide  diliuslon  of  miraculous  or  magical  powei-s,  as  well  as  the 
generally  private  character  of  the  alleged  miracles  of  the 
Patristic  age,  made  contemporary  wondei*s  very  unimpressive. 
The  prophecies  attributetl  to  the  Sibyls,  and  the  practice  of 
exorcism,  had,  however,  a  certjiiu  weight;  for  the  first  were 
connected  with  a  religious  authority,  long  and  deei)ly  i-eveivd 
at  Home,  and  the  second  had  been  force<l  by  several  circum- 
stances into  greiit  prominence.  But  the  effect  even  of  these 
maybe  Siifely  regarded  as  altogetlicr  subsidiary,  and  the  main 
causes  of  the  conversion  must  be  looked  for  in  auoiher  and  a 
wider  sphere. 

'  Philostor-ius,  IlUt.  EaL  viii.  10. 
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These  causes  were  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age. 
They  ai-e  to  be  found  in  that  vast  movement  of  mingled 
scepticism  and  credulity,  in  that  amalgamation  or  dissolution 
of  many  creeds,  in  that  profound  transformation  of  habits,  of 
feelings,  and  of  ideals,  which  I  have  attempted  to  paint  in 
the  last  chapter.  Under  circumstances  more  favourable  to 
religious  proselytism  than  the  world  had  ever  before  known, 
with  the  path  cleared  by  a  long  course  of  destructive  cri- 
ticism, the  religions  and  philosophies  of  mankind  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery  in  that  great  metropolis  where 
all  were  amply  represented,  and  in  which  alone  the  destinies 
of  the  world  could  be  decided.  Among  the  educated  a  frigid 
Stoicism,  teaching  a  majestic  but  unattainable  grandeur,  and 
scorning  the  support  of  the  affections,  the  hope  of  another 
world,  and  the  consolations  of  worship,  had  for  a  time  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and  it  only  terminated  its  noble  and  most 
fruitful  career  when  it  had  become  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age.  Among  other  classes, 
religion  after  religion  ran  its  conquering  course.  The  Jews, 
although  a  number  of  causes  had  made  them  the  most  hated 
of  all  the  Roman  subjects,  and  although  their  religion,  from 
its  intensely  national  character,  seemc3d  peculiarly  unsuited 
for  proselytism,  had  yet,  by  the  force  of  their  monotheism, 
their  charity,  and  their  exorcisms,  spread  the  creed  of  Moses 
far  and  wide.  The  Empress  Poppsea  is  said  to  have  been  a 
jDroselyte.  The  passion  of  Roman  women  for  Jewish  rites 
was  one  of  the  complaints  of  Juvenal.  The  Sabbath  and  the 
Jewish  fasts  became  familiar  facts  in  all  the  great  cities,  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  law  the  subject  of  eager  discus- 
sion. Other  Oiiental  religions  were  even  more  successful. 
The  worship  of  JVIithra,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities,  attracted  their  thousands,  and  during  more  than 
three  centuries  the  Roman  writings  are  crowded  with  allu- 
sions to  their  progress.    The  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,'  the 


»  See  Juvenal,  Sat  vi.  314-335. 
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solemn  worship  of  Isls,  the  expiatory  rites  that  cleansed  the 
guilty  soul,  excited  a  very  delirium  of  enthusiasm.  Juvenal 
describes  the  Roman  women,  at  the  dawn  of  the  winter  day, 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tiber  to  plunge  three  times  into  its 
Bacred  stream,  dragging  themselves  on  bleeding  knees  in 
penance  aroimd  the  field  of  Tai-quin,  offering  to  undei-tako 
pilgrimages  to  Egypt  to  seek  the  holy  water  for  the  shrine  of 
Isis,  fondly  dreaming  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the 
goddess.*  Apuleius  has  di^awn  a  giiiphic  picture  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  her  processions,  and  the  spell  they  cast  upon  the 
most  licentious  and  the  most  sceptical.^  Commodus,  Caracfilla, 
and  Heliogabalus  were  passionately  devoted  to  them.^  The 
temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  statues  of  Mithra,  are 
among  the  last  prominent  works  of  Roman  art.  In  all  other 
forms  the  same  credulity  was  manifested.  The  oracles  that 
had  been  silent  were  heard  again ;  the  astrologers  swarmed 
in  every  city;  the  philosophers  were  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  legend ;  the  Pythagorean  school  had  raised 
credulity  into  a  system.  On  all  sides,  and  to  a  degi'ce  uii- 
pai-alleled  in  history,  we  find  men  who  were  no  longer 
salLsfied  with  their  old  local  religion,  thii'stins'  for  belief, 
l)assionatc]y  and  restlessly  seeking  for  a  new  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  this  movement,  Christianity  gained  its 
ascendancy,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of 
ita  triumph.  No  other  religion,  under  such  circumstance^^ 
had  ever  combined  so  many  distinct  elements  of  power  and 
attraction.  Unlike  the  JewLsh  religion,  it  was  bound  by  no 
local  ties,  and  was  equally  adapted  for  every  nation  and  for 
every  chiss.  Unlike  Stoicism,  it  ap})ealed  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  affections,  and  offered  all  the  charm  of  a  sym- 
pathetic woi-ship.  Unlike  the  ICgyptian  religions,  it  united 
with    its  distinctive  teaching  a  pure  and  noble  system  0/ 


'  Son  .Juvenal,  Srif.  vl.  620-630.  •  Seo  th<Mr  Litvs,  by  Tiimpri 

^  Meiamorjfhoiyca,  book  x,  diua  ami  Spartiauus, 

o  2 
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ctliics,  and  proved  itself  capable  of  realising  it  in  action.  It 
proclaimed,  amid  a  vast  movement  of  social  and  national 
amalgamation,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Amid 
the  softening  influence  of  pliilosophy  and  civilisation,  it 
taught  the  supreme  sanctity  of  love.  To  the  slave,  who  had 
never  before  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over  Roman  reli- 
gious life,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  sufiering  and  the  op- 
prassed.  To  the  philosopher  it  was  at  once  the  echo  of  the 
highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
best  teaching  of  the  school  of  Plato.  To  a  world  thirstiag 
for  prodigy,  it  ofiered  a  history  replete  with  wonders  more 
strange  that  those  of  Apollonius;  while  the  Jew  and  the 
Chaldean  could  scarcely  rival  its  exorcists,  and  the  legends  of 
continual  mii-acles  circulated  among  its  followers.  To  a 
world  deeply  conscious  of  political  dissolution,  and  prying 
eagerly  and  anxiously  into  the  future,  it  proclaimed  with  a 
thrilling  power  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  globe — the 
glory  of  all  its  friends,  and  the  damnation  of  all  its  foes.  To 
a  world  that  had  grown  very  weary  gazing  on  the  cold  and 
passionless  grandeur  which  Cato  realised,  and  which  Lucan 
sung,  it  presented  an  ideal  of  compassion  and  of  love — a 
Teacher  who  could  weep  by  the  sepulchre  of  His  friend,  who 
was  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  To  a  world, 
in  fine,  distracted  by  hostile  creeds  and  colliding  philosophies, 
it  taught  its  doctriaes,  not  as  a  human  speculation,  but  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than 
by  faith.  'With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness ; '  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God ; '  '  Unless  you  believe  you 
cannot  understand ; '  *  A  heart  naturally  Christian ; '  *  The 
heart  makes  the  theologian,'  are  the  phrases  which  best  ex- 
})ress  the  first  action  of  Christianity  upon  the  world.  Like 
all  great  religions,  it  was  more  concerned  with  modes  of 
feeling  than  with  modes  of  thought.  The  chief  cause  of  its 
success  was  the  congruity  of  its  teaching  with  the  spiritual 
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nature  of  mankind.  It  was  because  it  was  true  to  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  age,  because  it  represented  faithfully  the 
supreme  type  of  excellence  to  which  men  were  then  tending, 
because  it  corresponded  with  their  religious  wants,  aims,  and 
emotions,  because  the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  ex- 
pand and  expatiate  under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its 
roots  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  all  these  elements  of  attraction,  others  of  a  different 
order  must  be  added.  Christianity  was  not  merely  a  moral 
influence,  or  a  system  of  opixiions,  or  an  historical  record,  or 
a  collection  of  wonder-working  men ;  it  was  also  an  insti- 
tution definitely,  elaborately,  and  skilfully  organised,  possess- 
ing a  weight  and  a  stability  which  isolated  or  undisciplined 
teachers  could  never  rival,  and  evoking,  to  a  degi'ee  before 
unexampled  in  the  world,  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  its 
corporate  welfare,  analogous  to  that  of  the  patriot  to  his 
countiy.  The  many  forms  of  Pagan  worship  were  pliant  in 
their  nature.  Each  oflered  certain  advantages  or  spiiitual 
gratifications ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  all  should  not 
exist  together,  and  participation  in  one  by  no  means  implied 
disrespect  to  the  othei-s.  But  Christianity  was  emphatically 
exclusive;  its  adherent  was  bound  to  detest  and  abjure  the 
faiths  around  him  as  the  workmanship  of  daemons,  and  to 
consider  himself  placed  in  the  world  to  destroy  them.  Hence 
there  sprang  a  stera,  aggressive,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
ciplined enthusiasm,  wholly  unlike  any  other  that  had  been 
witnessed  upon  earth.  The  duties  of  public  worship ;  the 
sacraments,  which  were  represented  as  the  oaths  of  the 
Chiistian  warrior ;  the  fasts  and  penances  and  commemorative 
days,  which  sti-engthened  the  Church  feeling;  the  interven- 
tion of  religion  in  the  most  solemn  epochs  of  life,  conspii-ed 
to  sustain  it.  Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief, 
which  then  for  the  first  time  flashed  upon  the  world  ;  the 
persuasion,  rcali.sed  with  all  tlio  vividness  of  novelty,  chat 
Christianity   opened   out   to   its  votaries  eternal    happiness, 
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while  all  beyond  its  pale  were  doomed  to  an  eternity  of 
Gorture,  supplied  a  motive  of  action  as  powerful  a.s  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  conceive.  It  struck  alike  the  coarsest  chords 
of  hope  and  fear,  and  the  finest  chords  of  compassion  and 
love.  The  polytheist,  admittiug  that  Christianity  might 
possibly  be  true,  was  led  by  a  mere  calculation  of  prudencft 
to  embrace  it,  and  the  fervent  Christian  would  shrink  from 
no  suffering  to  draw  those  whom  he  loved  within  its  pale. 
Nor  were  other  inducements  wanting.  To  the  confessor  was 
granted  in  the  Church  a  great  and  venerable  authority,  such 
as  the  bishop  could  scarcely  claim.  ^  To  the  martyr,  besides 
the  fruition  of  heaven,  belonged  the  highest  glory  on  earth. 
By  winning  that  bloodstained  crown,  the  meanest  Christian 
slave  might  gaiQ  a  reputation  as  glorious  as  that  of  a  Decius 
or  a  Regulus.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  with  a  sumptuous 
splendour  j  2  his  relics,  embalmed  or  shrined,  were  venerated 
with  an  almost  idolatrous  homage.  The  anniversaiy  of  his 
birth  into  another  life  was  commemorated  in  the  Church, 
and  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  saints  his  heroic  suffer- 
ings were  recounted.^  How,  indeed,  should  he  not  be  envied  ? 
He  had  passed  away  into  eternal  bliss.  He  had  left  upon 
earth  an  abiding  name.  By  the  '  baptism  of  blood '  the  sins 
cf  a  life  had  been  in  a  moment  effaced. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  recognise  heroic  enthusiasm 
as  a  normal  product  of  certain  natural  conditions,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that,  under  such  circumstances 

'  The     conflict     Letween     St.  quam  diis  fumigandis.' — Apol.  42 

Cyprian  and  the  confessors,  con-  Sometimes  the  Pagans  burnt  the 

cerniug    the  power  of  remitting  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  in  order  _  to 

penances   claimed  by   the   latter,  prevent  the  Christians  venerating 

though  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  their  relics. 

the  confessors,  shows  clearly  the  '  Many  interesting   particulars 

influence  they  had  obtained.  about  these  commemoratiye  festi- 

2  '  Thura  plane  non  emimus ;  si  vals  are  collected  in  Cave's  Privii- 

Arabige    queruntur    sclent    Sabsei  tive  Christianity,  part  i.  c.  vii.  The 

pluris    et    carioris     suas     merces  anniversaries  -were  called '  Natalia, 

Christianis    sepelioudis    profligari  or  birth-days. 
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as  I  have  described,  a  transcendent  courage  should  have  been 
evoked.  Men  seemed  indeed  to  be  in  love  with  death.  Be- 
lieving, with  St.  Ignatius,  that  they  were  'the  wheat  o^ 
God,'  they  panted  for  the  day  when  they  should  be  *  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  wild  lieasts  into  the  pure  bread  of  Christ!' 
Beneath  this  one  burning  enthusiasm  all  the  ties  of  earthlj 
love  were  snapt  in  twain.  Origen,  when  a  boy,  being  re- 
sti-ained  by  force  from  going  forth  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
the  persecutors,  wrote  to  his  imprisoned  father,  imploi*ing 
him  not  to  let  any  thought  of  his  family  intei'vene  to  quench 
his  resolution  or  to  deter  him  from  sealing  his  faith  with 
his  blood.  St.  Perpetua,  an  only  daughter,  a  young  mother 
of  twenty-two,  had  embraced  the  Christian  creed,  confessed 
it  before  her  judges,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  endure 
for  it  the  martyr's  death.  Agiiin  and  again  her  father  came 
to  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  entreating  her  not  to  deprive 
him  of  the  joy  and  the  consolation  of  his  closing  yeai-s. 
He  appealed  to  her  by  the  memory  of  all  the  tenderness 
he  had  lavished  upon  her  —  by  her  infant  child  —  by  his 
own  gray  hairs,  that  were  soon  to  be  brought  down  in 
soiTOw  to  the  grave.  Forgetting  in  his  deep  anguish  all 
the  dignity  of  a  i)arent,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  l^fcu'O  his 
child,  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and,  with  teai*s  stream- 
ing from  his  eyes,  implored  her  to  have  mercy  upon  him. 
But  she  was  unshaken  though  not  untouched ;  she  saw  her 
father,  frenzied  with  grief,  drtjgged  from  Ixiforo  the  tribunal ; 
she  saw  him  tearing  his  white  board,  and  lying  prostrate  and 
broken-hearted  on  the  })rison  iloor ;  she  went  forth  to  die  for 
a  faith  she  loved  more  dearly — for  a  faith  that  told  her  that 
her  father  would  be  lost  for  ever.*  The  desire  for  nuu-tyrdom 
became  at  times  a  form  of  al)Solute  madnass,  a  kind  of  e}>i- 
demic  of  suicide,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  cxeiii  all  theii-  authority  to  prevent  their  followers 


'  See  her  actj  in  Rninart, 
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from  thrusting  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors.  * 
Tertullian  mentions  how,  in  a  little  Asiatic  town,  the  entire 
population  once  flocked  to  the  proconsul,  declaring  themselves 
to  be  Christians,  and  imploring  him  to  execute  the  decree  of 
the  emperor  and  grant  them  the  privilege  of  martyrdom. 
The  bewildered  functionary  asked  them  whether,  if  they  were 
80  weary  of  life,  there  were  no  precipices  or  ropes  by  which 
they  could  end  their  days ;  and  he  put  to  death  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  suppliants,  and  dismissed  the  others.  ^  Two  illus- 
trious Pagan  moralists  and  one  profane  Pagan  satirist  have 
noticed  this  passion  with  a  most  unpleasiug  scorn.  *  There 
are  some,'  said  Epictetus,  '  whom  madness,  there  are  others, 
like  the  GalHseans,  whom  custom,  makes  indifferent  to 
death.' 3  <  What  mind,'  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  *  is  prepared, 
if  need  be,  to  go  forth  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  be 
extinguished,  or  to  be  dispersed,  or  to  endure  1 — prepared  by 
deliberate  reflection,  and  not  by  pure  obstiuacy,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  Christians.'  *  *  These  wretches,'  said  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  Christians,  '  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  going  to  be  altogether  immortal,  and  to  live  for  ever; 
wherefore  they  despise  death,  and  many  of  their  own  accord 
give  themselves  up  to  be  slain.'  ^ 

*I  send  against  you  men  who  are  as  greedy  of  death  as 
you  are  of  pleasui-es,'  were  the  words  which,  in  after  days,  the 

>  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  iv.  10.  then  '  longed  for  death  as  they  now 

There  are  other  passages  of  the  long    for  bishoprics.'     '  Cogi   qui 

same  kind  in  other  Fathers.  potest,  nescit  mori,'  yas  the  noble 

'^AdScapul.x.  EusehixLS  {Marti/rs  maxim  of  the  Christians. 
of  Palesti7ie,  ch.  iii.)  has  given  a  de-  '  Arrian,  iv.  7.  It  is  not  certain, 

tailed  account  of  six  young  men,  however,  that  this  passage  alludes 

v'ho  in  the  very  height  of  the  Ga-  to  the  Christians.     The  followers 

lerian  persecution,  at  a  time  when  of   Judas  of  Galilee  were   called 

the  most  hideous  tortures  were  ap-  Galilseans,  and  they  were  famous 

plied  to  the  Christians,  voluntarily  fbr  their  indiflference  to  death.    See 

gave  themselves  up  as  believers.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1. 
Sulp.  Severus  {Hist.  ii.  32),  speak-  ♦  xi.  3. 

ing  of  the  voluntary  martyrs  under  '  Peregrinus. 

Diocletian,  says    that    Christians 
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Mohammedan  chief  addressed  to  the  degenerate  Christians 
of  Syria,  and  which  were  at  once  the  presage  and  the  ex- 
planation of  his  triumph.  Such  words  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  heen  employed  by  the  early  Christian  leaders 
to  their  Pagan  adversaries.  The  zeal  of  the  Chi-Lstians  and 
of  the  Pagans  differed  alike  in  degi-ee  and  in  kind.  When 
Constantino  made  Christianity  the  i-eligion  of  the  State,  it  is 
probable  that  its  adherents  were  but  a  minority  in  Pome. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  the  senate  was  still  wedded 
to  Paganism ;  ^  yet  the  measiu*es  of  Constantino  were  both 
natural  and  necessary.  The  majority  were  without  in- 
flexible belief,  without  moi-al  enthusiasm,  without  definite 
organisation,  without  any  of  those  principles  that  inspire  the 
heroism  either  of  resistance  or  aggi'ession.  The  minority 
formed  a  serried  phalange,  animated  by  every  motive  that 
could  purify,  discipline,  and  sustain  their  zeal.  When  once 
the  Christians  had  acquired  a  considerable  position,  the 
question  of  their  destiny  was  a  simple  one.  They  must  either 
be  ci-ushed  or  they  must  reign.  The  failure  of  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian  conducted  them  inevitably  to  the 
throne. 

It  may  indeed  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Poman  Empii*e  is  so  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
mii'acle  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  great  movement  on 
record  in  which  the  causes  and  eflects  so  manifestly  correspond. 
The  apparent  anomalies  of  history  ai-o  not  inconsiderable,  but 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  other  quarters.  That  within  the 
narrow  limits  and  scanty  population  of  the  Greek  States 
sliould  have  arisen  men  who,  in  almost  every  conceivable  form 
of  genius,  in  philosophy,  in  epic,  dramatic  and  lyric  |>oetrv, 
in  written  and  spoken  eloquence,  in  stat<\smanflhip,  in  sculp- 
ture, in  painting,  and  probably  also  in  music,  should  have 

'  Zoaimo*. 
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attainod  almost  or  al  together  the  highest  limits  of  haman  por- 
foction — that  the  creed  of  Mohammed  should  have  preserved 
its  pure  monotheism  and  its  freedom  from  all  idolatrous 
tendencies,  when  adopted  by  vast  populations  in  that  in- 
tellectual condition  in  which,  under  all  other  creeds,a  gross  and 
ma.terial  worship  has  proved  inevitable,  both  these  are  facts 
which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  explain.     Considerations 
of  climate,  and  still  more  of  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
customs  and  institutions,  may  palliate  the  first  difficulty,  and 
the  attitude  Mohammed  assumed  to  art  may  supply  us  with  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  second ;  but  I  suppose  that,  after 
all  has  been  said,  most  pei'sons  will  feel  that  they  are  in 
presence  of  phenomena   very  exceptional   and   astonishing. 
The  first  rise  of  Christianity  in  Judaea  is  a  subject  wholly 
apart  from  this  book.    We  are  examining  only  the  subsequent 
movement  in  the  Rom^n  Empire.     Of  this  movement  it  may 
be  boldly  asserted  that  the  assumption  of  a  moral  or  in- 
tellectual miracle  is  utterly  gratuitous.      Never  before  was  a 
religious  transformation  so  manifestly  inevitable.      No  other 
religion    ever    combined   so    many    forms   of   attraction   as 
Christianity,  both  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  from  its 
manifest  adaptation  to  the  special  wants  of  the  time.     One 
great  cause  of  its  success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic 
actions  and  formed  more  upright  men  than  any  other  creed  ; 
but  that  it  should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

To  these  reasonings,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Rome  is  naturally  inexplicable, 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  persecutions  which  Christianity  had 
to  encounter.  As  this  subject  is  one  on  which  many  mis- 
conceptions exist,  and  as  it  is  of  extreme  importance  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  later  persecutions,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  that  may  induce  a  ruler  to 
suppress  by  force  some  forms  of  religious  worship  or  opinion, 
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are  very  various.  He  may  do  so  on  moral  gioiinds,  becaiLse 
they  dii-ectly  or  indirectly  produce  immorality;  or  on  i-oligioiLi 
gi'ounds,  because  ho  believes  them  to  be  offensive  to  the 
Deity ;  or  on  political  gi'ounds,  because  they  ai-e  Lnjuiioiis 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  Government ;  or  on  con-upt 
grounds,  because  he  desires  to  gratify  some  vindictive  or 
avaricious  passion.  From  the  simple  fact,  therefore,  of  a 
religious  persecution  we  cannot  at  once  infer  the  piinciples 
of  the  persecutor,  but  must  examine  in  detail  by  which  of  the 
a)x)ve  motives,  or  by  what  combination  of  them,  he  has  been 
actuated. 

Now,  the  persecution  which  has  taken  place  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Olaistian  priests  differs  in  some  respects  broadly 
Irom  all  others.  It  has  been  far  more  sustained,  systematic, 
and  unflinching.  It  has  been  directed  not  merely  against 
acts  of  woi-ship,  but  also  against  speculative  opinions.  It  has 
been  supported  not  merely  as  a  light,  but  also  as  a  duty.  It 
has  been  advocated  in  a  whole  literatui-e  of  theology,  by  the 
classes  that  are  especially  devout,  and  by  the  most  opposing 
sects,  and  it  has  invariably  declined  in  conjunction  with  a 
large  portion  of  theological  dogmas. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  in  gieat  detail  the  history  of 
pei-secutions  by  Chiistians,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  while  exceptional  causes  have  undoubtedly  occasionally 
occiuTcd,  they  wore,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
simply  the  mitm-al,  legitimate,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  certain  portion  of  tlie  i-eceived  theology.  That  portion  is  the 
doctrine  that  correct  theological  opinions  are  essential  to 
salvation,  and  that  theological  oiTOr  necessarily  involves 
guilt.  To  these  two  opinions  may  1x3  distinctly  ti-acod 
almost  all  the  sufferings  that  Christian  pei-secutors  have 
caused,  almost  all  the  obstructions  they  have  thi*own  in  tlie 
path  of  human  progress ;  and  those  sufferings  have  been  so 
grievous  that  it  may  l>e  reiusonably  (piestioned  whether 
snj)ei'8tition  hits  not  often  jnx)ve<l  a  givat^u-  curse  lliaji  vice, 
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and  that  obstruction  was  so  pertinacions,  that  the  contra^ition 
of  theolofncal  influence  has  been  at  once  the  best  measure, 
and  the  essential  condition  of  intellectual  advance,  The 
notion  that  he  might  himself  be  possibly  mistaken  in  liig 
opinions,  which  alone  could  cause  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  these  principles  to  shrink  from  persecuting,  was 
excluded  by  the  theological  virtue  of  faith,  which,  whatever 
else  it  might  involve,  implied  at  least  an  absolute  unbroken 
certainty,  and  led  the  devotee  to  regard  all  doubt,  and 
therefore  all  action  based  upon  doubt,  as  sin. 

To  this  genei-al  cause  of  Christian  pei*secution  I  have 
shown  that  two  subsidiary  influences  may  be  joined.  A  large 
portion  of  theological  ethics  was  derived  from  writings  in 
which  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole  the  most  ruthless 
and  sanguinary  upon  record,  were  said  to  have  been  directly 
enjoined  by  the  Deity,  in  which  the  duty  of  suppressing 
idolatry  by  force  was  given  a  gi-eater  prominence  than  any 
article  of  the  moral  code,  and  in  which  the  spii'it  of  intolerance 
has  found  its  most  eloquent  and  most  passionate  expressions.^ 
Besides  this,  the  destiny  theologians  represented  as  awaiting 
the  misbeliever  was  so  ghastly  and  so  appalUng  as  to  render 
it  almost  childish  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  earthly  suffering 
that  might  be  inflicted  in  the  extii-pation  of  error. 

That  these  are  the  true  causes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christian  persecution,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  certaic 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  history.  For 
the  detailed  proof  I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  have  elsewhere 
written ;  but  I  may  here  notice  that  that  proof  combines 
every  conceivable  kind  of  evidence  that  in  such  a  question 
can  be  demanded.  It  can  be  shown  that  these  principles 
would  naturally  lead  men  to  persecute.  It  can  be  shown 
that  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to  the  time  when  the 


'  'Do  I  not  hate  tbem,  0  Lord,  that  hate  thee? — ^yea,  I  hate  them 
\nth  a  perfect  hatred.' 
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rational  is  tic  Bpiiit  wrested  the  bloodsta-ined  sword  frocj  ttie 
priestly  hand,  pei-secution  was  uniformly  defended  upon 
them — defended  in  long,  learned,  and  elaborate  treatises,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  men  the  Chui'ch  had  produced,  by  sects 
that  differed  on  almost  all  other  points,  by  multitudes  who 
proved  in  every  conceivable  manner  the  purity  of  theii*  zeal. 
It  can  Ix;  shown,  too,  that  toleration  began  with  the  distinction 
between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines,  ex- 
panded iu  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  latitudinarianism, 
and  triumphed  only  when  indiffei-ence  to  dogma  had  become 
a  prevailing  sentiment  among  legislators.  It  was  only  when 
the  battle  had  been  won — when  the  anti-dogmatic  pai-ty, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  had  rendered  persecution 
impossible — that  the  great  body  of  theologians  revised  their 
arguments,  and  discovered  that  to  punish  men  for  their 
opinions  was  wholly  at  variance  with  their  faith.  With  the 
merits  of  this  pleasing  though  somewhat  tai'dy  conversion  1 
am  not  now  concerned ;  but  few  persons,  I  think,  can  follow 
the  history  of  Chiistian  persecution  without  a  feeling  of 
extreme  astonishment  that  some  modern  writei*s,  not  content 
with  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
omjht  not  to  have  produced  jxirsecution,  have  ventured,  in 
defianco  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  theologians  of  so 
many  centuries,  to  dispute  the  plain  historical  fact  that  it  Jul 
produce  it.  They  argue  that  the  Pagans,  who  did  not  Ijelievo 
in  exclusive  salvation,  persecuted,  and  that  therefore  that 
doctrine  cannot  bo  the  cause  of  persecution.  The  answer  is 
that  no  sane  man  ever  maint<ained  that  all  the  persecution!! 
on  record  were  fi'om  the  same  source.  Wo  can  prove  by  the 
clearest  evidence  that  Christian  peraccutions  sprang  chielly 
from  the  Ciuises  I  have  alleged.  The  ciiuses  of  Pagan  pei-se- 
cutions,  though  different,  are  equally  manifest,  and  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  intlicato  theuu 

They  were  partly  political  and    partly   religious.       Tlie 
Governmenta   in   most  of  the  ancient  Stutos,  iu  the  earlier 
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Bta»08  of  theii*  existence,  imdei-took  the  complete  education 
of  tlie  people ;  professed  to  control  and  regulate  all  the  detail? 
of  theii"  social  life,  even  to  the  di*esses  they  woi-e,  or  the 
dishes  that  were  served  upon  theii*  tables ,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
mould  their  whole  lives  and  characters  into  a  uniform  type. 
Hence,  all  organisations  and  corpoi*ations  not  connected  with 
the  State,  and  especially  all  that  emanated  from  foreign 
countries,  were  looked  upon  with  distrust  or  antipathy.  But 
this  antipathy  was  gi-eatly  strengthened  by  a  religious  con- 
sideration. No  belief  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient 
mind  than  that  good  or  bad  fortune  sprang  from  the  inter- 
vention of  spiritual  beings,  and  that  to  neglect  the  sacred 
rites  was  to  bring  down  calamity  upon  the  city.  In  the 
diminutive  Greek  States,  where  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  immensely  enlai-ged,  a  strong  intolerance  existed, 
wliich  extended  for  some  time  not  merely  to  practices,  but  to 
waitings  and  discourses.  The  well-known  persecutions  of 
Anaxagoras,  Theodorus,  Diagoras,  Stilpo,  and  Socrates ;  the 
laws  of  Plato,  which  were  as  opposed  to  religious  as  to  domestic 
freedom;  and  the  existence  in  Athens  of  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal,*  sufficiently  attested  it.  But  long  before  the  final 
ruin  of  Greece,  speculative  liberty  had  been  fully  attained. 
The  Epicui-ean  and  the  Sceptical  schools  developed  unmolested, 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  Aristophanes  was  able  to 
ridicule  the  gods  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Home  religion  was  looked  upon  al 
a  function  of  the  State ',  its  chief  object  was  to  make  the  gods 
auspicious  to  the  national  policy ,2  and  its  piincipal  ceremonies 
were  performed  at  the  dii-ect  command  of  the  Senate.  The 
national  theory  on  religious  matters  was  that  the  best  religion 

*  See  Kenan's  Apotres,  p.  814.  —Hist,  des  Trois  premiers  SUcles, 

'M.  Pressense  very  truly  says  tome  i.  p.  192.     Montesquieu  has 

of  the  Romans,  '  Leur  religion  ^tait  written  an  interesting  essay  on  the 

essentiellement    un   art— I'art    cle  political  nature  of  the  Roman  re» 

d^couvrir  les  desseins  des  dieux  et  ligion. 

d'agir  sur  eux  par  ilea  rites  varies.' 
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is  always  that  of  a  man's  own  country.  At  tho  same  time, 
the  widest  tolerance  was  gi-antcd  to  tlic  religions  of  conquered 
nations.  The  temples  of  every  god  were  respected  by  the 
Roman  army.  Before  besieging  a  city,  tlie  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  supplicate  the  presiding  deities  of  that  city. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Druids,  whose  human  sacii- 
fices  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  humanity  to  suppress,'  and 
whose  fierce  rebellions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  ciTish,  the 
teachers  of  all  national  religions  continued  unmolested  by  the 
conqueror. 

This  policy,  however,  applied  specially  to  religious  rites 
practised  in  the  countiies  in  which  they  were  indigenous. 
The  liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  vast  confluence  of  strangers 
attracted  to  Italy  during  the  Empire  was  another  question. 
In  tho  old  Republican  days,  when  the  censora  regulated  with 
the  most  despotic  authority  the  minutest  affau-s  of  life,  and 
when  the  national  religion  was  interwoven  with  eveiy  detail 
of  political  and  even  domestic  ti-ansactions,  but  little  liberty 
could  be  expected.  When  Cameades  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
his  universal  scepticism  upon  the  Romans,  by  arguing  alter- 
nately for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  Cato  immediately 
urged  the  Senate  to  expel  him  from  the  city,  lest  the  people 
should  be  corrupted  by  liis  teaching.*  For  a  similar  reason 
all  rhetoricians  had  been  banished  from  the  Republic.^  Tlie 
most  remarkaljle,  however,  and  at  the  sjime  time  tlie  ex- 
treme expi-ession  of  Roman  intolerance  that  has  descended 
to  us,  is  the  advice  which  Maecenas  is  represented  as  having 
given  to  Octavius  Ca'sar,  before  Ms  accession  to  the  throne. 
'  Always,*  he  said,  *and  everywhere,  worship  the  godsaccorxl- 
ing  to  the  rites  of  your  country,  and  conqx}l  others  to  tho 
same  worship.     Pursue  with  your  hatred  and  with  punish- 

•  SiKton.  Claud,  xxv.  pear,  from  this  lust  authority,  th.it 

'  riin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  SI.  tho    rheturicians    were    twi?e   ex- 

"  Tacit.   De    Orat.   xxxv. ;    Aul.  j^elled. 
Gell.  Noct.  XT.  11.     It  would  np- 
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mcnts  those  who  introduce  foreign  religions,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  gods — the  despisers  of  whom  can  assiu'edly  never 
do  anything  great — but  also  because  they  who  introduce  new 
divinities  entice  many  to  use  foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  con- 
spii-acies,  societies,  and  assemblies,  things  very  unsuited  to 
an  homogeneous  empire.  Tolerate  no  despiser  of  the  gods, 
and  no  religious  juggler.  Divination  is  necessary,  and  there- 
fore let  the  aruspices  and  augurs  by  all  means  be  sustained, 
and  let  those  who  will,  consult  them ;  but  the  magicians  must 
be  utterly  prohibited,  who,  though  they  sometimes  tell  the 
truth,  more  frequently,  by  false  promises,  urge  men  on  to 
conspii*acies.* ' 

This  stiiking  passage  exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  in  some  minds  the  intolei-ant  spirit  was  carried  in 
antiquity,  and  also  the  blending  motives  that  produced  it. 
We  should  be,  however,  widely  mistaken  if  we  regarded  it  as 
a  picture  of  the  actual  religious  policy  of  the  Empire.  In 
order  to  realise  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  separately 
libei*ty  of  speculation  and  liberty  of  worship. 

When  Asinius  Pollio  founded  the  first  public  libraiy  in 
Kome,  he  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty.  The  lesson 
which  was  thus  taught  to  the  literary  classes  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  was  speculative  freedom  so  perfect  as  in  the 
Pvoman  Empire.  The  fearless  scnitiny  of  all  notions  of 
popular  belief,  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Lucretius,  or  Lucian,  did  not  excite  an  effort  of  repression. 
Pliilosopliers  were,  indeed,  persecuted  by  Domitian  and  Ves- 
pasian for  their  ardent  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the 
throne,^  but  on  their  own  subjects  they  were  wholly  untram- 


*  Dion  Cassius,  Hi.  36.     Most  =  On  the  hostility  of  Vespasian 

historians  believe  that  this  speech  to  philosophers,  see  Xiphilin,  Ixvi. 

represents  the  opinions,  not  of  the  13  ;  on  that  of  Domitian,  the  Let- 

Augustan  age,  but  of  tlie  age  of  tcrs  of  Pliny  and  the  Agricola  of 

the  writer  who  relates  it.  Tacitus. 
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moiled.  The  Greek  wiitera  consoled  Ihemselvca  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  independence  of  their  country  by  the  reflection 
that  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  the  meddling  policy  of  the 
Greek  States  was  replaced  by  an  absolute  and  a  majestic 
freedom.*  The  fierceness  of  the  opposition  of  sects  faded 
beneath  ita  influence.  Of  all  the  speculative  conflicts  of 
antiquity,  that  which  most  nearly  approached  the  vii-ulence 
of  later  theological  controversies  was  probably  that  between 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicui-eans ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice 
that  some  of  the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  moral 
goodness  of  Epicurus  have  come  from  the  wiitings  of  liis 
opponents. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Roman  rulers  towards  religious 
rites  was  very  different  from,  and  would  at  fii-st  sight  appear 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  their  policy  towards  opinions. 
An  old  law,  which  Cicero  mentions,  expressly  forbade  the 
introduction  of  new  religions,^  and  in  the  Republican  days 
and  the  earliest  days  of  the  Empii*e  thei*e  ai*e  many  instances 
of  its  being  enforced.  Thus,  in  A.u.c.  326,  a  severe  di'ought 
having  led  men  to  seek  help  from  new  gods,  the  Senate 
charged  the  aediles  to  allow  none  but  Roman  deities  to  be 
woi*shipped.^  Lutatius,  soon  after  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Senate  to  consult  foreign  gods,  *  because,* 
said  the  historian,  *  it  was  deemed  right  the  Republic  should 
be  administered  according  to  the  national  auspices,  and  not 
according  to  those  of  other  lands.' ^  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  a  severe  edict  of  the  Senate  enjoined  the  suppression  of 
coi-tain  recent  innovations.*^  About  a.u.c.  615  the  pnetor 
llisi)alus  exiled  those  who  had  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  Sabasian  Jujnter.'  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  being  accom- 
panied by  gross  and  scandaloiu?  obscenity,  were  suppressed, 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  '  Livy.  iv.  30. 

Dion    Chr}'so8tom,     Or.    \xxx.  De  *  Val.  Maximus   i.  3,  §  1. 

Lihrrtate.  »  Livy,  xxv.  1. 

»  Oic.  Dc  Icgih.  ii.  11;  IVrtull.  •  Val.  Max.  i.  3.  J  7.. 

Apnl.  V. 
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the  consul,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
revive  the  religious  policy  of  their  ancestors.*  The  worship 
of  Tsis  and  Serajiis  only  gained  its  footing  after  a  long  struggle, 
and  no  small  amount  of  persecution.  The  gross  immorality 
it  sometimes  favoured,  its  wild  and  abject  superstition,  so 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  whole  character  of  Koman  life  and 
tradition,  and  also  the  organisation  of  its  priesthood,  rendered 
it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  When  the  first 
edict  of  suppression  was  issued,  the  people  hesitated  to  destroy 
a  temple  which  seemed  so  venerable  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
consul  ^milius  Paulus  dispelled  their  feai*s  by  seizing  an 
axe  and  sti-iking  the  first  blow  himself.^  During  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  edicts  had  commanded  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  temples.  Octavius,  however,  in  his  younger 
days,  favoured  the  new  worship,  but,  soon  after,  it  was  again 
suppressed.^  Under  Tiberius  it  had  once  more  crept  in ;  but 
the  priests  of  Isis  having  enabled  a  patrician  named  Mundus 
to  disguise  himself  as  the  god  Anubis,  and  win  the  favours  of  a 
devout  worshipper,  the  temple,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was 
destroyed,  the  images  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  priests 
were  crucified,  and  the  seducer  was  banished.^  Under  the  same 
emperor  four  thousand  persons  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  as 
affected  with  Jewish  and  Egyptian  superstitions.  They  were 
jommissioned  to  repress  robbers ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 


'  See  the  account  of  these  pro-  nected  with  them,  decreed,  that  if 
ceedings,  and  of  the  very  remark-  any  one  thought  it  a  matter  of  re- 
able  speech  of  Postumius,  in  Livy,  ligious  duty  to   perform  religious 
xxxix.  8-19.  Postumius  notices  the  ceremonies  to  Bacchus,  he  should 
old  prohibition  of  foreign  rites,  and  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  applying  for 
thus    explains    it :  —  '  Judicabant  permission  to  the  Senate,  provided 
enim     prudentissimi    viri     omnis  there  were  not  more  than  five  as- 
divini  humanique  juris,  nihil  seque  sistants,  no  common  purse,  and  no 
dissolvendae  religionis  esse,  quam  presiding  priest, 
iibi   non   patrio   sed  externo   ritu  *  Val.  Max,  i.  3, 
sacrificaretur.'  The  Senate,  though  '  See  Dion  Cassius,  xl.  47  ;  xlii, 
suppressing  these  rites  on  account  26  ;  xlvii.  15  ;  liv.  6. 
of  the  outrageous  immoralities  con-  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  xyiii.  3, 
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added,  witli  a  characteristic  scorn,  that  if  tliey  died  through 
the  unhealtliiness  of  the  climate,  it  would  he  hut  a  'small  loss.'' 

These  measures  represent  together  a  considei'ahle  amount 
of  reUgious  repression,  hut  they  were  produced  exclusively 
hy  notions  of  policy  or  discipline.  They  grew  out  of  that 
intense  national  spirit  which  sacrificed  every  other  interest 
to  the  State,  and  resisted  every  form  of  innovation,  whether 
secular  or  reUgious,  that  could  impair  the  imity  of  the  national 
type,  and  dissolve  the  discipline  which  the  predominance  of 
the  militaiy  spirit  and  the  stem  government  of  the  Republic 
had  formed.  They  were  also,  in  some  cases,  the  result  of 
moral  scandals.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Republic  was  unsuited  for  the 
Empire,  the  rulers  frankly  acquiesced  in  the  change,  and 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Christians,  perfect  liberty  of  worship  seems  to  have  been 
gi-anted  to  the  professors  of  all  religions  in  Rome.^  The 
old  law  upon  the  subject  was  not  revoked,  but  it  was  not 
generally  enforced.  Sometimes  the  new  creeds  were  expressly 
authorised.  Sometimes  they  were  tacitly  perndtted.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  the  religions  of  the  world  i-aised  their 
heads  unmolested  in  the  '  Holy  City.'  ^ 

The  liberty,  however,  of  pi*ofoasing  and  practising  a 
foreign  worsliip  did  not  dispense  the  Roman  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  performing  also  the  sacrifices  or  other  religious  lites 
of  liis  own  land.  It  was  here  that  whatever  rehgious 
fanaticism  mingled  with  Pagan  persecutions  was  displayeil. 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  religion  was  (Uvided  by  the  Romans 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  86.  appenr  that  this   m«'U8ure  was  in- 

'  Tacitus  relates  {Ann.  li.  15)  tended  to  interfere  with  any  other 

that  under  Claudius  a  eenatus  con-  I'orm  of  worship. 

Bultu 8  ordered  the  pontiffs  to  take  ' 't>acPosanctani  istamcivitatom 

care  that  the  oUl  Roman  (or.  more  accede.'— A puloius,   Meiam.  lib.  x. 

properly,  l^truscan)  system  of  divi-  It  is  »ud   that  there  wore  at  one 

nation  was  observed,  since  the  in-  time  no  less  than  420  wdes  saciw 

flux  of   foreign    superstitions    had  in  Ivomo.     Nieupixjrt,   De  RitihuM 

led  to  it«  disuse;  but  it  does  uut  litunaHomm  {\'t\(j),  ^.  276. 
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into  three  parts — the  mythology,  or  legends  that  had  de- 
scended from  the  poets ;  the  interpretations  or  theories  by 
which  the  philosophers  endeavoured  to  rationalise,  filter,  or 
explain  away  these  legends ;  and  the  ritual  or  official  religious 
observances.  In  the  first  two  spheres  perfect  liberty  was 
accorded,  but  the  ritual  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  was  made  a  matter  of  compulsion.'  In 
order  to  realise  the  strength  of  the  feeling  that  supported  it, 
we  must  remember  that  the  multitude  firmly  believed  that 
the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  Empire  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  zeal  or  indifierence  that  was  shown  in  conciliating 
the  national  divinities,  and  also  that  the  philosophers,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  most  part  not  only 
practised,  but  warmly  defended,  the  official  observances. 
The  love  of  truth  in  many  forms  was  exhibited  among  the 
Pagan  philosophers  to  a  degree  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  but  there  was  one  form  in  which  it  was  absolutely 
unknown.  The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  in  religious 
matters  to  act  a  lie,  to  sanction  by  his  presence  and  by  his 
example  what  he  regards  as  baseless  superstitions,  had  no 
place  in  the  ethics  of  antiquity.  The  religious  flexibility 
which  polytheism  had  originally  generated,  the  strong  poli- 
tical feelino-  that  pervaded  all  classes,  and  also  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  making  philosophy  the  creed  of  the  ignorant, 
had  rendered  nearly  universal  among  philosophers  a  state  of 
feelin<y  which  is  often  exhibited,  but  rarely  openly  professed, 
amonf'  ourselves.^     The  religious  opinions  of  men  had  but 

>  Euseb.  Frcep.    Evang.   iv.    1 .  them :  '  Deorum  injurias  diis  curae.' 

Fontenelle  says  very  truly,  '  II  y  a  —Tacit.  Annal.  i.  73. 

lieu  de  croire  que  chez  les  payens  =^  The  most  melancholy  modern 

la  religion  n'estoit  qu'une  pratique,  instance   I  remember  is   a   letter 

dont  la  speculation  estoit  indiffe-  of  Hume  to  a  young  man  who  was 

rente.     Faites  comme  les  autres  et  thinking  of  taking  orders,  but  who, 

croyez  ce  qu'il  vous  plaira.'— ^5^.  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  became 

de^  Oracles,  p.  95.  It  was  a  saying  a  complete  sceptic.  Hume  strongly 

of  Tiberius,  that  it  is  for  the  gods  advised  him  not  to  allow  this  con- 

fo  care   for  the  injuries  done  to  sideration    to    interfere   with    his 
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little  influence  on  their  reli^oiis  practices,  and  the  sceptic 
considered  it  not  merely  lawful,  Init  a  duty,  to  attend  the  oh- 
Bervaiices  of  his  country.  No  one  did  more  to  scatter  the 
ancient  sujxjrstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an  augur, 
and  who  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  complying  with  the 
national  rites.  •  Seneca,  having  recounted  in  the  most  derisive 
terms  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  worship,  concludes  his 
enumeration  by  declaring  that  '  the  sago  will  observe  all  thef?e 
things,  not  as  pleasing  to  the  Divinities,  but  as  commanded 
by  the  law,'  and  that  he  should  remember  '  that  his  worship 
is  due  to  custom,  not  to  belief.'^  Epictetus,  whose  austere  creed 
rises  to  the  purest  monotheism,  teaches  as  a  fundamental 
religious  maxim  that  every  man  in  his  devotions  should  '  con- 
fonn  to  the  customs  of  his  country.'^  The  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, who  alone  i-efused  to  do  so,  were  the  representatives  of 
a  moral  principle  that  was  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom 
of  deifying  emperors  having  been  introduced  into  Rome,  to 
bum  incense  before  their  statues  had  become  a  kind  of  test 
of  loyalty.  This  adoration  does  not,  it  is  true,  ap})ear  to  have 
implied  any  particular  article  of  belief,  and  it  was  probably 
logardcd  by  most  men  as  we  regard  the  application  of  the 
term  '  Sjxcred  Majesty  '  to  a  sovereign,  and  the  custom  of 
kneeling  in  liis  presence ;  but  it  was  esteemed  inconsistent 
with  (/hristianity,  and  the  consci(?ntious  refusal  of  the 
(Christians  to  comply  with  it  ai'oused  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  was  long  produced  in  Christendom  by  the  i-efusivl 
of  Quakei-s  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  courts. 


career.     (Burton,    Life  of  Hume,  tAnquiim  legibus  jussanon  tanquam 

vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188.)     The  utilita-  diis  grata.  .  .  .  Meniinerimus  cul- 

riaii  princi}>lf'S  of  the  philosopher  turn  ejus  magis  ad  niorem  quam  ad 

were  doubtless  at  the  root  of  his  rem   pertinere.'— 8t.  Aug.  De  Civ. 

Judgment.  Dei,    vi.    10.      St.    Augustine    do- 

'  J)e  Divinat.  ii.  33 ;    De  Nat.  nounces  this  view  with  great  power. 

Vror.  ii.  W.  See,  too,  Ljictantius.  Inst.  Div.W,  3. 

*  'Quae  omnia  sapiens  servabit  •  Fhichirid.  x.xxi. 
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Tlie  obligation  to  pei-form  the  sacred  rites  of  an  idola- 
trous worship,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  amounted,  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  to  a  complete  pro- 
scription. It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
ever  persecuted  on  this  ground.  They  formed  a  large  and 
influential  colony  m  Rome.  They  retained  undiminished,  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  Pagan  population,  their  exclusive  habits, 
refusing  not  merely  all  religious  communion,  but  most  social 
intercourse  with  the  idolaters,  occupying  a  sepai*ate  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  sedulously  practising  their  distinctive  rites. 
Tiberius,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  involved  them  in 
his  proscription  of  Egyptian  superstitions ;  but  they  were 
usually  perfectly  unmolested,  or  were  molested  only  when 
their  riotous  conduct  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
rulers.  The  Government  was  so  far  from  compelling  them 
to  perform  acts  contrary  to  their  religion,  that  Augustus  ex- 
pressly changed  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  corn,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  forfeiting 
their  share,  or  of  breaking  the  Sabbath.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  old  Hepublican  intolerance  had 
in  the  Empire  been  so  modified  as  almost  to  have  disappeared. 
The  liberty  of  speculation  and  discussion  was  entirely  un- 
checked. The  liberty  of  practising  foreign  religious  rites, 
though  ostensibly  limited  by  the  law  against  unauthorised 
religions,  was  after  Tiberius  equally  secure.  The  liberty  of 
abstaining  from  the  official  national  rites,  though  more  pre- 
carious, was  fully  conceded  to  the  Jews,  whose  jealousy  of 
idolatry  was  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that  of  the  Christians. 
It  remains,  then,  to  examine  Avhat  were  the  causes  of  the 
very  exceptional  fanaticism  and  animosity  that  were  directed 
against  the  latter. 

The  first  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
the  i-eligious  notion  to  which  I  have  already  referred.     The 


'  This  is  noticed  by  Philo. 
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belief  that  our  world  Ls  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  Divine 
intervention,  and  that,  in  consequence,  every  great  calamity, 
whether  physical,  or  military,  or  political,  may  bo  regarded 
as  a  punishment  or  a  warning,  was  the  basis  of  the  whole 
religious  system  of  antiquity.^  In  the  days  of  the  Republic 
every  famine,  pestilence,  or  drought  was  followed  by  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  sacred  ntes,  to  ascertain  what 
irregularity  or  neglect  had  caused  the  Divine  anger,  and  two 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  vestal  vii'gins  were  put  to 
death  because  their  unchastity  was  believed  to  have  provoked 
a  national  calamity.^  It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
fanaticism  which  this  belief  would  naturally  pro<luce  would 
have  been  directed  against  the  Jews  as  strongly  as  against 
the  Christians ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  ex 
plain  the  difference.  The  Jewish  religion  was  essentially 
conservative  and  unexpansive.  Although,  in  the  paf«ion 
for  Oriental  religions,  many  of  the  Komans  had  begun  to 
pi-actisc  its  ceremonies,  there  was  no  spiiit  of  proselytism  in 
the  sect;  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  who  followed  this 
religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  Avere  of  Hebrew  nation- 
ality. The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ardent  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Romans  who  had 
thrown  off  the  allegiance  of  their  old  gods,  and  their  activity 
was  so  great  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  temples  were 


'  The  ship  in  wliich  tho  atheist  doatli    because  the  diviners  altri- 

Dingoras   sailed  was   once   nearly  hiitod    to    her   unchiistitj   certain 

wrecked   by    a    torapest,    and    the  '  prodigies    in    tho    hcavous,'    that 

nailors  declared  tiuit  it  was  a  just  hail  alarmo<l  tlu>  people  at  tho  bo- 

rotribution  from  tho  gods   bcwin.so  ginning    of    the     war    with    Vcii. 

they  had  received  tho   philosopher  (Livy,  ii.  42.)     The  vestal  Urbinia 

into  their  vessel.     Diagoras,  point-  was  buriod   alive  on  account   of  a 

ing  to   the  other  ships   that  wore  plague   that   had  fallen    upon  the 

tossed  by  the  same  storm,   a.'skod  Roman  women,   which  was    atfri- 

whether  they  imagined  tlierc  was  butod    to    hor    incontinonco,   and 

a  Diagoras  in  each,     (Cic.  De  Nat.  which  is  said  tc  have  ceased  sud- 

Dcor.  iii.  37.)  dciily  upon  her  execution.     (Dioa 

■  I'he  Testal  Oppia  was  put  to  Haliair.  ix.) 
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in  some  districts  almost  dosei-ted.^  Besides  this,  the  Jews 
simply  abstained  from  and  despised  the  religions  around  them. 
The  Christians  denounced  them  as  the  worship  of  daemons, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  insulting  them.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  the  populace  should  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  every  great  catastrophe  that  occun*ed  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  '  If  the 
Tiber  ascends  to  the  walls,'  says  Tertullian,  *  or  if  the  Nile 
does  not  overflow  the  fields,  if  the  heaven  refuses  its  rain, 
if  the  earth  quakes,  if  famine  and  pestilence  desolate  the  land, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised,  "  The  Christians  to  the  lions  ! " '  ^ 
*  There  is  no  rain — ^the  Christians  are  the  cause,'  had  become 
a  popular  proverb  in  Rome.^  Earthquakes,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarly  appalling,  and,  to  ignorant  men, 
mysterious  nature,  have  played  a  very  large  part  in  the 
history  of  superstition,  were  frequent  and  tenible  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  fanati- 
cism they  produced. 

There  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  curious 
than  the  effects  of  this  belief  in  alternately  assisting  or 
impeding  the  progi-ess  of  different  Churches.  In  the  first 
three  centuries  of  Christian  history,  it  was  the  cause  of  fear- 
ful sufferings  to  the  faith;  but  even  then  the  Christians 
usually  accepted  the  theory  of  their  adversaries,  though  they 
difiTered  concerning  its  application.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
strongly  maintained,  sometimes  that  the  calamities  were  due 
to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against  idolatiy,  sometimes 
that  they  were  intended  to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the 
truth.  A  collection  was  early  made  of  men  who,  having 
been  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith,  had  died  by  some  horrible 


'  Phny,  in  his  famous  letter  to         *  Tert.^^po^.  xl.See,  too,  Cyprian, 

Trajan  about  the  Christians,  notices  contra  Demetrian.,  and  Amobius, 

that   this   had    been   the  case    in  Apol.  lib.  i. 
Bithjuia.  '  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  3. 
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death,  and  tlieir  deaths  were  pronounced  to  be  Divine  punish- 
ments.^ The  victory  which  established  the  power  of  the 
fii*st  Chi-ifltian  emperor,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Arius, 
were  afberwai-ds  accepted  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Chiistianity,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  Armnism.'*  But  soon 
the  manifest  signs  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  revived 
the  zeal  of  the  Pagaus,  who  began  to  reproach  themselves 
for  their  ingratitude  to  their  old  gods,  and  who  recognised  in 
the  calamities  of  theii*  country  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Heaven-  When  the  altar  of  Victory  was  removed  con- 
temptuously from  the  Senate,  when  the  sacred  college  of  the 
vestals  was  suppres.sed,  when,  above  all,  the  armies  of  Alai-ic 
encircled  the  Imperial  city,  angry  murmiu*s  arose  which  dis 
tiu'bed  the  Christians  in  their  triumph.  The  standing-point 
of  the  theologians  was  then  somewhat  altered.  St.  Ambrose 
dissected  with  the  most  unsparing  rationalism  the  theory 
that  ascribed  the  national  decline  to  the  suppression  of  the 
vestals,  traced  it  to  all  its  consequences,  and  exposed  all  its 
absurdities.  Orosius  wrote  his  history  to  prove  that  great 
misfortunes  had  befallen  the  Empire  before  its  convei'sion. 
Salvian  wrote  his  treatise  on  Providence  to  prove  that  the 


'  Instances  of  this  kind  are  given  Eusebins  assigns   to   Constantine, 

by  Tortullian  Ad  Scapulam,  antl  the  some  even  written  by  his  own  hand, 

whole  treatise  O?^  the  Deaths  of  the  how,  almost  exclusively,  he  dwells 

Persecutors,  attrilmted  to  Lactan-  on   this   worldly  superiority  of  the 

tius,  is  a  development  of  the  same  God  adored  by  the  Christians  over 

theory.  St.Cyprian's  treatise  against  those   of    the    heathens,    and   the 

Dometrianus  throws  much  light  on  visible  temporal  advantages  which 

the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Chris-  attend  on   the   worship   of  Ciiris 

tians  of  his  time.    In  the  later  his-  tianity.     His  own  victory,  ami  the 

torians,  anecdotes  of  adversaries  of  disasters  of  his  enemies,  are  his  con- 

the  Church  dying  horrible  deaths  elusive  evidences  of  Christianity.' — 

became  very  numerous.  They  wore  Milman,  Hint,  of  F.aiiy  Christianity 
said  et-pecially  to  have  been   oaten      od.  38G7),  vol.  ii.  p.  327.     '  It  was 

by  worms.    Many  examples  of  this  a  standing  argument  of  Atlianasius, 

kind  are  collected  by  Jortin.    {lie-  that  tiie  iloath  of  Arius  was  a  suf- 

viarkson  Ecclt's.  Hist.\o\.'\.i^A^'l.)  ticient  refutation  of  his  heresy.' — 

'  'It  is  remarkable,  in  all  the  Ibid.  p.  382. 
proclamation."!  and  documents  which 
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barbarian  invasions  were  a  Divine  judgment  on  the  immo- 
rality of  the  Christians.     St.  Augustine  concenti*ated  all  his 
genius  on  a  great  work,  written  under  the  impression  of  the 
invasion  of  Alaric^  and  intended  to  prove  that  *  the  city  of 
God  *  was  not  on  earth,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  Empire 
need  therefore  cause  no  disquietude  to  the  Christians.     St. 
Gi-egoiy  the  Great  continually  represented  the  calamities  of 
Italy  as  warnings  foreboding  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
When  Rome  sank  finally  before  the  barbarian  hosts,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  doctrine  that  temporal  success  was  the 
proof  of  Divine  favoui*  must  be  finally  abandoned.     But  the 
Christian   clergy   disengaged  their  cause  from  that  of   the 
ruined  Empire,  proclaimed  its  downfall  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  a  Divine  judgment,  confronted  the  barbarian 
conquerors  in  all  the  majesty  of  their   sacred   office,   and 
overawed  them  in  the  very  moment  of  theif  victory.     In  the 
conversion  of  the  uncivilised  tribes,  the  doctrine  of  special 
intervention  occupied  a  commanding  place.  The  Burgundians, 
when  defeated  by  the  Huns,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  God 
whom  they  vaguely  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
whole  nation  in  consequence  embraced  Christianity.*     In  a 
critical  moment  of  a  great  battle,  Clovis  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  the  God  of  his  wife.     The  battle  was  won,  and  he, 
with  many  thousands  of  Franks,  was  converted  to  the  faith.  ^ 
In  England,  the  conversion  of  Northumbria  was  partly,  and 
the  conversion  of  Mercia  was  mainly,  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  Divine  interposition  had  secured  the  victory  of  a  Christian 
king.^     A  Bulgarian  prince  was  driven  into  the  Church  by 
the  terror  of  a  pestilence,  and  he  speedily  efiected  the  con- 
version  of    his   subjects.'*       The    destruction   of   so   many 


•  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.,  vii.  30.  '  Milman's  Latin   Christianity 

2  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  30,  31.     Clovis  (ed.  1867),  vol,  ii.  pp.  236-246. 

wrote  to  St.  Avitus,  '  Your  faith  is  *  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

">ur  victory.' 
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shrines,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  Chriotian  armies,  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  ;  the  disastrous  and  ignominioui 
overthrow  of  the  Crusaders,  who  went  forth  protected  hy 
all  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  were  unable  to  impair  the 
belief.  All  through  the  middle  ages,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies after  the  middle  ages  had  passed,  every  startling  cata- 
strophe was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  or  a  warning,  or  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  tei*mination  of  the  world.  Churches 
and  monasteries  were  built.  Religious  societies  were 
founded.  Penances  were  performed.  Jews  were  massacred, 
and  a  long  catalogue  might  be  given  of  the  theories  by 
which  men  attempted  to  connect  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
and  every  convulsion  of  nature,  with  the  wranglings  of 
theologians.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples  :  St.  Ambrose 
confidently  asserted  that  the  death  of  Maximus  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  compelling  the 
Christians  to  rebuild  a  Jewish  synagogue  they  had  destroyed.' 
One  of  the  laws  in  the  Justinian  code,  dii-ected  against  the 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Pagans,  expressly  attributes  to  them 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  which  in  an  earlier  age  the  Pagans 
had  so  often  attributed  to  the  Christians.^  A  volciinic  erup- 
tion that  broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic 
pei-secution  was  adduced  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  Divine 
anger  was  aroused,  according  to  one  pai-ty,  by  the  hostility 
of  the  emperor  to  the  sacred  images ;  according  to  the  other 
party,  by  his  sinful  hesitation  in  extirpating  idolatry.'  Bodin, 
in  a  later  age,  considered  that  the  early  death  of  the  sovereign 


'  Kp.  xl.  uiule  hyiinis  intt'TDporata  forociUs 

■'' '  An  diutiusperfcrimus  mut'iri  ubtrititom    tcrrarum    peiietrabili 

tomporum   vicos,   irata   ccoli    tern-  fri^oro  storilitatis  Iresiono  (liimna- 

pcrie?  Qua?  Pai):anorum  oxHcerli;\Ui  vit?   nisi  qmcl  ad   impi- tatis  vin- 

perfidia  ncscit  natnrfp  lihramonta  di('tam    transit   lofjo    sua    natune 

8orvaro.     Undo    enim  ver  Kolitim  dcH-rotum.*  —  Novell,   lii.  Theodos. 

pratiam  alijuravit  ?     undo    spstis,  I)cjH(I(Bis,Samaritani,<t,f(Fl(rrrticis. 
nicsBo  jojuna,    laboriosum   aprioo-  •  Milnian's  Liitin   C^tristianitg, 

lam   in   npo    dcstituit  ari^tarum  ?  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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who  commanded  the  massaci-e  of  St.  Bartholomi^w  was  due 
to  what  he  deemed  the  master  crime  of  that  sovemgn's  reign. 
lie  had  spared  the  life  of  a  famous  sorcerer. '  In  the  struggles 
that  followed  the  Reformation,  physical  calamities  were  con 
tinually  ascribed  in  one  age  to  the  tolei*ation,  in  another  to 
the  endowment,  of  either  heresy  or  Popery.^  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  traced  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  to 
the  writings  of  freethinkers.  But  gradually,  and  almost  in- 
sensibly, these  notions  faded  away.  The  old  language  is  often 
heard,  but  it  is  no  longer  realised  and  operative,  and  the 
doctrine  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  this  religious  motive,  which  acted  chiefly 
upon  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  political  motive  which  rendered 
Christianity  obnoxious  to  the  educated.  The  Church  con- 
stituted a  vast,  highly  organised,  and  in  many  respects  secret 
society,  and  as  such  was  not  only  distinctly  illegal,  but  was 
also  in  the  very  highest  degi'ee  calculated  to  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Government.  There  was  no  principle  in  the 
Imperial  policy  more  stubbornly  upheld  than  the  suppression 
of  all  corporations  that  might  be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt. 
The  extent  to  which  this  policy  was  carried  is  strikingly 
evinced  by  a  letter  from  Trajan  to  Pliny,  in  wliich  the 
emperor  forbade  the  formation  even  of  a  guild  of  firemen,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  constitute  an  association  and 
hold  meetiugs.^  In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  existence  of  a 
vast  association,  governed  by  countless  functionaries,  shroud- 
ing its  meetings  and  some  of  its  doctrines  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,   evoking   a   degree   of   attachment  and   devotion 


'  Dhnonomanie  des  Sorcicrs,  p.  that  Nicomedia  was  peculiarly  tur- 

152.  bulent.     On   the  edict  agaiust  the 

*  See    a    curious    instance    in  hetaerise,   or   associations,   see  Kp, 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  *  Vergerius.'  x.  97. 

'  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  4  3.  Trajan  noticed 
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greater  than  could  be  elicited  by  the  State,  ramifying  tlirough 
the  whole  cjctent  of  the  empii-e,  and  refitlessly  extending  ite 
inUuence,  would  nat'irally  arouse  the  strongest  apprehension. 
That  it  did  so  Ls  clearly  recognised  by  the  Christian  apologists. 
who,  however,  j  ustly  retorted  upon  the  objectors  the  impossi- 
bility of  showing  a  single  instance  in  which,  in  an  age  of  con- 
tinual conspiracies,  the  numerous  and  persecuted  Christians 
had  jJi'oved  disloyal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doc- 
tiine  of  passive  ol^edience,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admii-e  the 
constancy  with  which  they  clung  to  it,  when  all  their  interests 
were  the  other  way.  But  yet  the  Pagans  were  not  altogether 
wrong  in  regarding  the  new  association  as  fatal  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  Empire.  It  consisted  of  men  wlio  regarded  the 
Iloman  Empire  as  a  manifestation  of  Antichi-ist,  and  who 
looked  forward  with  passionate  longing  to  its  destmction. 
It  substituted  a  new  enthusiasm  for  that  patriotism  which 
was  the  very  life-blood  of  the  national  existence.  ISIauy  of 
the  Christians  deemed  it  wrong  to  fight  for  their  country. 
All  of  them  aspired  to  a  type  of  character,  and  were  actuated 
by  hopes  and  motives,  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  proud 
martial  ardour  by  which  the  triumphs  of  Rome  had  been 
won,  and  by  which  alone  her  impending  ruin  could  bo 
averted. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  this  association  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  greatest  and  best  of  the  Pagans 
spoke  of  it  as  a  hateful  superstition,  and  the  plmiso  they 
most  frequently  reiterated,  when  speaking  of  its  members, 
was  *  enemies '  or  *  haters  of  the  human  race.'  Such  a  charge, 
directed  persistently  against  men  whoso  main  principle  was 
the  supremo  excellence  of  love,  and  whoso  charity  unques- 
tionably rose  far  above  that  of  any  other  class,  was  probably 
duo  in  the  first  place  to  the  un.social  habits  of  the  converts, 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  the  forms  of 
public,  amusement,  to  refuse  to  illuniinato  their  houses,  or 
hang  garlands  fiom  their  porUils  in  honour  of  the  national 
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bnumphs,  aud  who  somewhat  ostentatiously  exhibited  them- 
selves as  separate  and  alien  from  their  countrymen.  It  may 
also  have  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  Christian 
doctrine  ahout  the  future  destiny  of  Pagans.  When  the 
Roman  learnt  what  fate  the  Chi'istian  assigned  to  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  his  nation,  and  to  the  immense  mass  of  his  living 
fellow-countrymen,  when  he  was  told  that  the  destruction  of 
the  once  glorious  Empire  to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of 
the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  the  Church,  his  feelings  were 
very  likely  to  clothe  themselves  in  such  language  as  I  have 
cited. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  genei'al  charges,  specific  accusa- 
tions ^  of  the  grossest  kind  were  directed  against  Christian 
morals.  At  a  time  when  the  moral  standard  was  very  low, 
they  were  charged  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  to  scandalise  the 
most  coiTupt.  They  were  represented  as  habitually,  in  their 
secret  assemblies,  celebrating  the  most  licentious  orgies, 
feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  then,  the  lights  having  been 
extinguished,  indulging  in  promiscuous,  and  especially  in 
incestuous,  intercourse.  The  persistence  ^vith  which  these 
accusations  were  made  is  shown  by  the  great  prominence  they 
occupy,  both  in  the  wriiings  of  the  apologists  and  in  the 
narrations  of  the  persecutions.  That  these  charges  were 
absolutely  false  will  now  be  questioned  by  no  one.  The 
Fathers  were  long  able  to  challenge  their  adversaries  to  pro- 
duce a  single  instance  in  which  any  other  crime  than  his 
faith  was  proved  against  a  martyr,  and  they  urged  with  a 
just  and  noble  pride  that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  or  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  there  was  at  least  no  doubt  that 
Chi'Lstianity  had  transformed  the  characters  of  multitudes, 
vivified  the  cold  heart  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  redeemed,  i-e- 

'  All  the  apologists  are  full  of  useful  and  learned  work,  Kortholt, 
these  charges.  The  chief  passages  T)c  Caliimniis  contra  Ch/ristianoi, 
have  been  collected  in  that  very     (Cologne,  1683.) 
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generated,  and  emancipated  the  most  depraved  of  mankind. 
Noble  lives,  crowned  by  heroic  deaths,  were  the  best  argu- 
ments of  the  infant  Church.'  Their  enemies  themselves  not 
unfrequently  acknowledged  it.  The  love  shown  by  the  early 
Christians  to  their  suffering  bretliren  has  never  been  more 
emphatically  attested  than  by  Lucian,^  or  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  their  worship  than  l)y  Pliny,'  or  theii*  ardent 
charity  than  by  Julian.'*  There  wiis,  it  is  true,  another  side 
to  the  picture  ;  but  even  when  the  moral  standard  of  Chii-s- 
bians  was  gi*eaCly  lowered,  it  was  lowered  only  to  that  of  the 
community  about  them. 

These  calumnies  wei*e  gi-eatly  encoumged  by  the  eccle- 
siastical rule,  which  withheld  from  the  unbaptised  all  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  veiled,  at  least,  one  of  its  ceremonies  in  gi-eat 
obscurity.  Vague  rumours  about  the  nature  of  that  saci-ji- 
mental  feast,  to  which  none  but  the  baptised  Chi'istian  was 
suffered  to  peneti*ate,  and  which  no  ecclasiastic  was  permitted 
to  explain  either  to  the  catechumens  or  to  the  world,  were 
probably  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  cannibalism  ;  while  the 
Agapae  or  love  feasts,  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  of  love,  and 
the  peculiar  and,  to  tlie  Pagans,  perhaps  unintelligible, 
language  in  which  the  Christians  proclaimed  themselves  one 
body  and  fellow-members  in  Christ,  may  have  suggested  the 
other  charges.  The  eager  credulity  with  ^'hich  ec|ually  base- 
less accusations  against  the  Jews  were  for  centuries  believed, 
illustmtes  th(»  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted,  and 
the  extremely  imperfect  system  of  police  which  rendtu'od  the 
verification  of  secret  crimes  very  diificult,  hjid  no  doubt 
gi-eatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  calumny.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  considerations,  the  orthodox  were  in  some  respects 
exceedingly  unfortunate.     In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  thev 


•  .Instill  ^IrtrtyT  tolls  us  it  was  '  Poregrinua. 

brave  deatlis  of  the  Christians 
that  converted  him.     {Apol.  ii.  12.) 


the  brave  deatlis  of  the  Christians  •  .Pp.  x,  97 

«  Ep.  ii 
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were  regarded  as  a  sect  of  Jews ;  and  the  Jews,  on  account 
of  theii'  continual  riots,  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  world,'  and  the  atrocities  that  frequently  accom- 
panied their  rebellions,  had  early  excited  the  anger  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Pagans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who 
deemed  the  abandonment  of  the  law  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes,  and  whose  patriotism  only  shone  with  a  fiercer  flamo 
amid  the  calamities  of  his  nation,  regarded  the  Christian 
with  an  implacable  hostility.  Scorned  or  hated  by  those 
around  him,  his  temple  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  his  independence  destroyed,  he  clung  with  a 
desperate  tenacity  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  his  ancient 
creed.  In  his  eyes  the  Christians  were  at  once  apostates 
and  traitors.  He  could  not  forget  that  in  the  last  dark  hour 
of  his  country's  agony,  when  the  armies  of  the  Gentile 
encompassed  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  hosts  of  the  faithful 
flocked  to  its  defence,  the  Christian  Jews  had  abandoned  the 
fortunes  of  their  race,  and  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the 
heroism  and  the  sufferings  of  the  closing  scene.  They  had 
proclaimed  that  the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  to  restore 
the  faded  glories  of  Israel,  had  already  come  ;  that  the  piivi- 
leges  which  were  so  long  the  monopoly  of  a  single  people  had 
passed  to  the  Gentile  world ;  that  the  race  which  was  once 
supremely  blest  was  for  all  future  time  to  be  accursed  among 
mankind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  there  should 
have  arisen  between  the  two  creeds  an  animosity  which 
Paganism  could  never  rival.  While  the  Christians  viewed 
with  too  much  exultation  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  people,  ^  whose  cup  of  bitterness  they  were  destined 

*  Juvenal  describes  the  popular  Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  dedu- 

estimate  of  the  Jews  : —  cere  verpos.' 

'Tradidit     arcano     quodcunque  /Sa^.  xix.  102-105. 

Yolumine  Moses  ;  It  is  not  true  that  the  Mosaic  la\» 

Non  monstrare  viae,  eadem  nisi  contains  these  precepts. 

sacra  colenti,  "^  See  Merivalo'n  Hist.  »/  Borm, 

vol.  viii.  p.  176. 
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through  long  centuries  to  fill  to  the  brim,  the  Jews  lal>oure(i 
with  unweario<l  hatred  to  foment  by  calumnies  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Pagan  multitude.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  (Jhristians  showed  themsolvas  extremely  wilh'ng  to 
di*aw  down  the  sword  of  the  poi*sccutor  upon  the  heretical 
sects.  When  the  Pagans  accused  the  Christians  of  indulging 
in  orgies  of  gross  licentiousness,  tlie  first  aiX)logisl,  while  re- 
pudiating the  charge,  was  Ciiieful  to  add,  of  the  heretics, 
*  Whether  or  not  these  people  commit  those  shameful  and 
fabulous  acts,  the  putting  out  the  lights,  indulging  in  pro- 
miscuous intercoui-se,  and  eating  human  flesh,  I  know  not.'* 
Jn  a  few  yours  the  language  of  doubt  and  insinuation  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  dii*ect  assei-tion  ;  and,  if  we  may  t)elieve 
St.  Irona'us  antl  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  followers  of 
Carpoci*ates,  the  Marcionites,  and  some  other  Gnostic  sects, 
habitually  indulged,  in  their  secret  meetings,  in  acts  of 
impurity  and  licentiousness  as  hideous  and  jus  monstrous  as 
can  Ije  conceived,  and  theii*  conduct  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox.'  Even  the  most  ex- 
travagant charges  of  the  Pagan  populace  were  reiterated  by 
the  Fathers  in  their  accusations  of  the  Gkiostics.  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  assuras  us  that  some  of  theii 
sects  were  accustomed  to  kill,  to  dress  with  spices,  and  to  eat 
the  children  born  of  their  promiscuous   intercourse.^     The 


'See   Justiu    Martyr,    IVt/pho,  ing  children,  and  especially  infants, 

xvii.  occupies  a   very   prominent   plaoo 

■•'  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  26.  among   the   recriminations   o{  ro- 

'  l']u8ebius     expressly     notices  bgionists.    The  Pagans,  as  mo  have 

that  the  licentiousness  of  the  sect  seen,  brought  it  against  the  Ohris- 

of  Carpocrntesoccaaioiiod  calumnies  tians,  and  the  orthodox  against  some 

against  the  wholo  of  tlio  Christian  of  the  early  hcntics.     Tho  Chris 

body.  (iv.  7.)  A  mimbor  of  passages  tians  accused  Julian  of  mun.lering 

from    the    Fatliers   describing  tlio  infants  for  magical   purposes,  and 

immorality   of   tlioso  heretics  are  the  bod  of  the  Orontes  waB  aaid  to 

referred    to    by    Cave,    Primitive  have  been  choked  with  their  In-xlies. 

Christianity,  part  ii.  ch.  v.  The  accusation  was  then  commonly 

*  Epiphanius,  Adv.  HcFr.  lib.  i.  directed  against  the  Jew«,  against 

Ustr.  26.     The  charge  of  murder-  the  witches,  and  against  the  ndd- 
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heretics,  in  their  tui'n,  gladly  accused  the  Catholics ; '  while 
the  lloman  judge,  in  whose  eyes  Judaism,  orthodox  Christi 
anity,  and  heresy  wei*e  but  slightly  diffeiing  modifications  of 
one  despicable  supei'stition,  doubtless  found  in  this  interchange 
of  accusations  a  corroboration  of  his  prejudices. 

Another  cause  of  the  peculiar  animosity  felt  against  tao 
Christians  was  the  constant  intei^erence  with  domestic  life, 
aiising  from  the  gi'eat  number  of  female  conversions.  The 
Christian  teacher  was  early  noted  for  his  umivalled  skill  in 
playing  on  the  chords  of  a  woman's  heart.*  The  graphic 
title  of  *  Earj^icker  of  ladies,'  *  which  was  given  to  a  seductive 
pontiff  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  might  have  been  applied  to 
many  in  the  days  of  the  persecution;  and  to  the  Roman,  who 
regarded  tlie  supreme  authoi-ity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in 


wij^es,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
iu  confederation  with  the  witches. 

'  See  an  example  in  Eusebius, 
iii.  32.  After  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  the  Arian  heretics 
appear  to  have  been  accustomed 
to  bring  accusations  of  immorality 
against  the  Catholics.  They  pro- 
cured the  deposition  of  St.  Eusta- 
thius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  by  suborn- 
ing a  prostitute  to  acciise  him  of 
being  the  father  of  her  child.  The 
iroraau  afterwards,  on  her  death - 
Ded,  confessed  the  imposture. 
[Theodor.  Hist.  i.  21-22.)  They 
ilso  accused  St.  Athanasius  of 
murder  and  unchastity,  both  of 
which  charges  he  most  trium- 
phantly repelled.     (Ibid.  i.  30.) 

*  The  great  exertions  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Christians  in  making 
female  converts  is  indignantly 
noticed  by  Celsus  {0,igen)  and  by 
the  Pagan  interlocutor  in  Miuucius 
Felix  ( Octavius),  and  a  more  minute 
examination  of  ecclesiastical  history 
amply  confirms   their  statements. 


I  shall  have  in  a  future  chapter  tc 
revert  to  this  matter^  Tertulliac 
graphically  describes  the  anger  of 
a  man  he  knew,  at  the  conversion 
of  his  wife,  and  declares  ho  would 
rather  have  had  her  '  a  prostitute 
than  a  Christian.*  {Ad  Nationes, 
i.  4.)  He  also  mentions  a  governor 
of  Cappadocia,  named  Herminianus, 
whose  motive  for  persecuting  the 
Christians  was  his  anger  at  the 
conversion  of  his  wife,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  perse- 
cuted, was  devoured  by  worms.  (^Ad 
Scapul.  3.) 

'  '  Matronarum  Auriscalpius.' 
The  title  was  given  to  Pope  St. 
Damasus.  See  Jortin's  Remarks 
on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
27.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  notices 
(xxvii.  3)  the  great  wealth  the 
Roman  bishops  of  his  time  had 
acquired  through  the  gifts  of  women. 
Theodoret  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  17)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  energetic 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  ladies 
upon  the  exile  of  Pope  Libevtos. 
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all  religious  matters,  as  the  very  foiindatioii  of  domestic 
morality,  no  character  could  appear  more  infamous  or  more 
revolting.  *  A.  wife,'  said  Phitarch,  expressing  the  dee}>e3t 
conviction  of  the  Pagan  world,  'should  have  no  friends  but 
those  of  her  husband ;  and,  as  the  gods  are  tlie  first  of  friends, 
she  should  know  no  gods  but  tlioso  whom  her  husband 
adores.  I^et  her  shut  the  door,  then,  against  idle  reh'gions 
and  foreign  KU[x;i-stitions.  No  god  can  take  j)leasure  in 
Hacriiices  ofiered  by  a  wife  without  the  knowh'dge  of  lier 
husband.' '  But  these  princij>les,  upon  which  the  whole  social 
system  of  Paganism  had  rested,  were  now  disregarded. 
Wives  In  multitudes  deserted  theij'  homes  to  frequent  the 
noctui'nal  meetings  ^  of  a  sect  which  was  looked  ui)on  with 
the  dee[)est  suspicion,  and  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  Again  and  again,  the  husband,  as  ho  laid  his  head  on 
the  i)illow  by  his  wife,  had  the  bitterness  of  thinking  that  all 
her  sympathies  were  withdrawn  from  liim  ;  that  her  aflectiona 
l)olonged  to  an  alien  priesthood  and  to  a  foreign  creed  ;  that, 
though  she  might  discharge  her  duties  with  a  gentle  and  im- 
complaining  fidelity,  he  had  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  touch- 

'  CunJ.  rriccc/il.     'IMii.s  piLSsai^o  rationis  instituimt :  uu;e   iiocluxiiia 

has   boon  thought  to  refer  to  tlie  congregiitionibus  et  jojuniis  solen- 

('hiistiiins;  if  ko,  it  is  the  singh»  iiibus  et  iuhumauis  cibis  uua  sacro 

example  of  its  kind  in  the  writings  quodam    t*ed    piaculo    fcoderantur, 

of  Plutarch.  latebrosa   «'t    lucifugax    natio,    in 

'^  I'liny,    in    his    lottor   on    the  publico  muta,  in  angulis  g;irruhi ; 

Christiana,    uuticrs  that   their    as-  tenipla   ut  busta  dfspiciuut,    decs 

Bund  lios     wore    bcfun-    daybreak,  ileapuunt,  ridt-ut  sacra.' — Ocfaviu.^. 

Tcrtulliaii     and     Minucius     Felix  Tortulliau,  in  L-xhorting  the  (.'hris- 

spi-ak    frequontly     of     the    '  noo-  tian  woraoii  not  to  intormarry  witli 

luniosconvocationoH.'or '  nOi'turnoB  Pagans,  giv»>8  as  one   reason   tliat 

i-origrgationos '  of  tiio  Christians,  they   would    not    pormii    them    to 

Tho  following  pass;igt\  which   the  attend  tliis  *  nightly  convocation.' 

last  of  those  writers  puts  into  the  (Ad    Uxorcin,   ii.   4.)     This  wholo 

mouth   of  a  PagJin.  descrilios  for-  chapter  is   a   graphic    but   ileeply 

cibly  tlie  popidar  filling  about  tlu«  painful  picture  of  th<>  utter  injjxjssi- 

Christians:     '(Jui  do  ultima  fieco  l>ility  of  a  t'hristian  woman  having 

collectis   irapontioribus  et  muUeri-  any  real  conunuuity  of  fooling  witli 

bus   creilulis    nexus    sui    t'acilitato  a  '  servaut  of  Uie  devil.' 
labentibus,  pbbem  pn^'anfr  conju- 

t  2 
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ing  her  heart — he  was  to  her  only  as  an  outcast,  as  a  bi-and 
prepared  for  the  burning.  Even  to  a  Christian  mind  there 
is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  pictm-e  which  St.  Augustine  has  di'awn 
of  the  broken-hearted  husband  imploiing  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  and  receiving  from  the  oracle  the  bitter  answer : 
*  You  may  more  easily  write  in  enduring  characters  on  the 
wave,  or  tly  with  feathers  through  the  air,  than  purge  the 
mind  of  a  woman  when  once  tainted  by  the  superstition.* ' 

I  have  already  noticed  the  prominence  which  the  practice 
of  exoicism  had  acquii*ed  in  the  early  Church,  the  contempt 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  more  philosophic  Pagans, 
and  the  law  which  had  been  db-ected  against  its  professors. 
It  is  not,  however,  prol)able  that  this  practice,  though  it 
lowered  the  Christians  in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  as  much 
as  it  elevated  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  i)opulace,  had  any 
appreciable  influence  in  provoking  persecution.  In  the  crowd 
of  superstitions  that  were  invading  the  Roman  Empire, 
exorcism  had  a  prominent  place;  all  such  practices  were 
popular  with  the  masses  ;  the  only  form  of  magic  which  under 
the  Empire  was  seriously  persecuted  was  political  astrology 
or  divination  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  successors  to  the 
throne,  and  of  this  the  Christians  were  never  accused.'^  There 
was,  however,  another  foi-m  of  what  was  deemed  superstition 
connected  with  the  Church,  which  was  regarded  by  Pagan 
j)hilosophers  with  a  much  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  To 
agitate  the  minds  of  men  with  religious  terrorism,  to  fill  the 
imknown  world  with  hideous  images  of  suffering,  to  govern 
the  reason  by  alarming  the  imagination,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pagan  world  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.^    These  fears 


'  Be  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  23.  of  Marcus  Aiirelius,  he,  as  I  have 
^  The  policy  ot  the  Romans  already  noticed,  being  a  disbeliever 
with  reference  to  magic  has  been  on  this  subject.  (Jeremie,  Hist,  of 
minutely  traced  by  Maury,  Hist,  de  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third 
tu  Magie.  Dr.  Jeremie  conjectures  Cent.\).2Q.)  But  this  is  mere  con- 
that  the  exorcisms  of  the  Chris-  jecture. 
tiansmayhaveexcited  the  antipathy  'Seethe  picture  of  th"  senti- 
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were  to  the  ancients  the  very  definition  of  8iq>ei*stition,  and 
their  destruction  was  a  main  object  both  of  the  E])iciirean 
and  of  the  Stoic.  To  men  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  easy 
to  [)orceive  liow  obnoxious  must  have  appeared  religious 
teachers  who  maintained  that  an  eternity  of  torture  was 
reserved  for  the  entire  human  race  tlien  existing  in  the  world, 
beyond  the  range  of  their  own  commiuiity,  and  who  made  the 
assertion  of  this  doctrine  one  of  their  main  instruments  of 
success.'  Enquiry,  among  the  early  theologians,  wjus  much 
less  valued  than  belief,^  and  reason  was  less  appealed  to  than 
fear.  In  philosophy  the  most  comprehensive,  but  in  theology 
the  most  intolerant,  system  Is  naturally  the  strongest.  To 
weak  women,  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  timid,  to 
all,  in  a  word,  who  were  doubtful  of  their  own  judgment,  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  must  have  come  with  an 
appalling  power ;  and,  as  no  other  religion  professed  it,  it 
supplied  the  Church  with  an  invaluable  vantage-ground,  and 


raontB  of  the  Pagans  on  this  matter, 
in  Plutarch's  noble  Treatise  on 
Sujjerstitimi. 

'  Thus  Justin  Martyr:  'Since 
uensation  remains  in  all  men  who 
have  been  in  existence,  and  over- 
lasting  punishnieut  is  in  store,  do 
not  hesitJite  to  believe,  and  }>o  con- 
vinced that  what  I  say  is  true.  .  . 
This  Gehenna  is  a  plaon  wIuto  all 
will  1)0  punislud  who  live  un- 
righteously, and  who  bcliovo  not 
that  what  God  has  tau;;ht  throngli 
Christ  will  come  to  ]>as.s.' — Apol.  I. 
18  19.  ArnobiuH  has  stated  very 
forcibly  the  favnurito  arpuniont 
of  many  later  th('olu<,'ian8:  '(ann 
orj^o  hrcc  sit  (•omlitio  fnturoruni  ut 
teneri  ot  comproln'ndi  nullius  pos- 
nint  anticipationis  attactu  :  nonno 
purior  ratio  est.  ex  duobus  incertis 
el  in  ambij2;ua  oxpoctationo  p«m- 
dt^ntilnm,    id    potins    crfvliTo    f|n<Nl 


aliquas  spes  ferat,  quam  omnino 
quod  nullas?  In  illocnini  periculi 
nihil  est,  si  quod  dicitur  imminere 
ovssum  fiat  et  vacuum.  In  hoc 
damnum  est  maximum.' — Adv, 
Gentes,  lib.  i. 

-  The  continual  enforcemont  of 
the  duty  of  belief,  and  the  cro«lulity 
of  the  Christians,  were  perpetually 
dwidt  on  by  Olsus  and  Julian. 
According  to  the  first,  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  say,  '  Po  not  examine, 
but  believe  only.'  Acconling  to 
the  latt«'r,  'the  sum  of  their  wisdom 
wiw  Comprised  in  this  sinu;lo  pre- 
cept, believe.'  The  apologists  fre- 
quently notice  this  charjjo  of  cre- 
dulity as  brought  against  the 
Christians,  and  sumo  famous  sen- 
tences of  Tortnllian  go  far  to 
justify  it.  Soo  iMiddleton'i  FriK 
Kut/iitn/,  Introd.  pp.  xcii.  iciii. 
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doubtless  drove  multitudes  into  its  pale.  To  this  doctrine  we 
may  also,  in  a  great  degi-ee,  ascribe  the  agony  of  terror  that 
was  so  often  disi>la}ed  by  the  apostate,  whose  flesh  shrank 
fi'om  the  present  tortui'e,  but  who  was  convinced  that  the 
weakness  he  could  not  overcome  would  he  expiated  by  an 
eternity  of  torment.^  To  the  indignation  excited  bv  such 
teaching  was  probably  due  a  law  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which 
decreed  that  *  if  any  one  shall  do  anything  whereby  the  weak 
minds  of  any  may  be  terrified  by  superstitious  feai',  the 
ofiender  shall  be  exiled  into  an  island. '^ 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  a  cliief  cause  of  the 
hostility  felt  against  the  Chiistian  Chiu'ch  was  the  intolerant 
aspect  it  at  that  time  displayed.  The  Romans  were  pn^pai-ed 
to  tolerate  almost  any  form  of  religion  that  would  tolerate 
othei'S.  The  Jews,  though  quite  as  obstinate  as  the  Christians 
in  reflising  to  sacrifice  to  the  emperor,  were  rarely  molested, 
except  in  the  periods  immediately  following  their  insurrections, 
because  Judaism,  however  exclusive  and  unsocial,  was  still 
an  unaggressive  national  faith.  But  the  Christian  teachers 
taught  that  all  religions,  except  their  own  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  were  constructed  by  devils,  and  that  all  who  dissented 
from  their  Chiu'ch  must  be  lost.  It  was  impossible  that 
men  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  i-eligious  excitement, 
and  imagining  they  saw  in  eveiy  ceremony  and  oracle  the 
direct  working  of  a  present  daemon,  could  restrain  their  zeal. 


'  See  the  graphic  picture  of  the  Persons,     when     excommunicated, 

agony  of  terror  manifested  by  the  were  also  said  to  have  been  some 

apostates  as  they  tottered  to  the  times  visibly  possessed  by  devils, 

altar  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Decian  See  Church,  On  Miraculous  Powers 

persecution,    in    Dionysius     apud  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  pp. 

Eusebius,     ri.     41.       Miraculous  52-54. 

judgments     (often,     perhaps,    the  -*Si   quis  aliquid  fecerit,  quo 

natural  consequence  of  this  extreme  leves  hominum  animi  superstitione 

fear)  were  said  to  have  frequently  numinis  terrerentur,  Di\"us  Marcus 

fallen    upon    the    apostates.      St.  hujusmodi     homines     in    insulam 

Cyprian  has  preserved  a  number  of  relegari    rescripsit,''    Dig.    xlviii. 

these   in   his   treatiiw  Be   Lapsi-t.  tit.  19,  I.  3o. 
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or  respect  in  auy  degree  the  feelings  of  othei-s.  Pioselytising 
with  an  untiring  energy,  pouring  a  tierce  stream  of  invective 
and  ritlicalo  upon  the  gods  on  whose  favoiu-  the  multitude 
believed  all  national  prosperity  to  dei)end,  not  unfrequently 
insulting  the  woi-shippei-a,  and  defacing  the  idols,'  they  soon 
stung  the  Pagan  devotees  to  madness,  and  convinced  them  that 
every  calamity  that  fell  upon  tlie  empire  was  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  Nor  was  the  sceptical  politician  more 
likely  to  regard  with  favour  a  religion  whose  development 
was  plainly  incompatible  with  the  whole  religious  policy  of 
the  Empire.  The  new  Chuich,  as  it  wfis  then  organised, 
mu.st  have  aj)peared  to  him  essentially,  fundamentally,  neces- 
sarily intolerant.  To  permit  it  to  triumph  was  to  permit  the 
extinction  of  religious  liberty  in  an  empire  which  comprised 
all  the  leading  uationa  of  the  world,  and  tolerated  all  their 
creeds.  It  was  indeed  true  that  in  the  days  of  their  distress 
the  apologists  proclaimed,  in  high  and  eloquent  language,  the 
ini(juity  of  persecution,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  free 
worship;  but  it  needed  no  gi-eat  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
langiLage  of  the  dominant  Church  would  l)e  very  different. 
The  Pagan  philosopher  could  not  fore.see  the  gluistly  iiistories 
of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Albigenses,  or  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Christians,  when  lq  the 
ascendant,  would  never  tolei-ate  rites  which  they  believed  to 
be  consecrated  to  devils,  or  restrain,  in  the  season  of  their 
power,  a  i-eligious  animosity  which  they  scarcely  bridled 
when  they  were  weak.      It  neotled  no  piophetic  iuiipii-ation 

'  A   numl)or  of  instanroH  have  CkrutUino6\  Rirbeymc,  Morale  de:i 

I'l'eti  rev'orlod,  in  which  tlu)  punish-  /V/r.s,    c.    x^^i.  ;   Tillcinont,    Mhn. 

luoiit  of  Lho  Chri.stiiins  wiib  duo  to  ecrie.Htiat.   toint<   vii.    pp.   354-366, 

their   hjiviiig    L.iokou    idols,    over-  Coillier,  Hist,  d^-ji  Auteur.i  Mcru, 

turutil    jiltars,    oi    in    other    wayn  toino  iii.  pp.  631- 633.    TheCouucil 

insulted  tho  PiigrtUH  nt  thoir  wor-  of  llliheri.s    found    it   nocousHry  to 

ship.     'I'ho  render  n.ay  find  miiiiy  make  a  cunou  refuaing  the  title  of 

examplen  of  this  collected  in  Cave's  *  martyr'  to  those  who    were  exe- 

lYimitivc  Christian iti/,  part  i.  c.  v.  ;  cuted  ibr  tiicgy  offences. 
Kortholt,     Dc    Cdhirnniis  contra 
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to  anticipate  the  time,  that  so  speedily  arrived,  when,  amid 
11 10  wailings  of  the  worshippers,  the  idols  and  the  temples 
were  shattered,  aud  when  all  who  practised  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  their  forefathers  wei*e  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
death. 

There  has  probably  never  existed  upon  earth  a  community 
whose  members  were  bound  to  one  another  by  a  deeper  or  a 
purer  affection  than  the  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the  perse- 
cution. There  has  probably  never  existed  a  community 
which  exhibited  in  its  dealings  with  crime  a  gentler  or  moi-e 
judicious  kindness,  which  combined  more  happily  an  un- 
llinching  opposition  to  sin  with  a  boundless  charity  to  the 
sinner,  and  which  was  in  consequence  more  successful  in 
reclaiming  and  transforming  the  most  vicious  of  mankind. 
There  has,  how^(iver,  also  never  existed  a  community  which 
displayed  more  clearly  the  intolerance  that  would  necessarily 
follow  its  triumph.  Vei-y  early  tradition  has  related  three 
anecdotes  of  the  apostle  John  which  illustrate  faithfully  this 
triple  aspect  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
assemblies  of  the  Christians  thronged  around  him  to  hear 
some  exhortation  from  his  lips,  the  only  words  he  would 
utter  were,  *  My  little  childi'en,  love  one  another ; '  for  in 
this,  he  said,  is  comprised  the  entire  law.  It  is  said  that  a 
young  man  he  had  once  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop, 
having  fallen  into  the  ways  of  vice,  and  become  the  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  the  apostle,  on  hearing  of  it,  bitterly 
reproached  the  negligence  of  the  pastor,  and,  though  in 
extreme  old  age,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  till  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  robbers,  when,  falling  >vith  tears  on  the 
neck  of  the  chief,  he  restored  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  apostle,  once  seeing  the  heretic 
Cerinthus  in  an  establishment  of  baths  into  which  he  had 
entered,  immediately  rushed  forth,  fearing  lest  the  roof  should 
fall  because  a  heretic  was  beneath  it.^     All  that  fierce  hatred 

•  The  first  of  these  anecdotes    by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
IS  told  by  St.  Jerome,  the  second     third  by  St.  Irenseus. 
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which  during  the  Arian  aud  Donatiat  coutroversies  convulsed 
the  Empire,  and  which  in  later  times  has  deluged  the  world 
with  blood,  may  be  traced  in  the  Church  long  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  Already,  in  the  second  century, 
it  was  the  rule  that  tlie  orthodox  Christian  should  hold  no 
convei-sation,  should  interchange  none  of  the  most  ordinary 
coiutesies  of  life,  with  the  excommunicixted  or  the  heretic' 
Common  suifeiings  were  impotent  to  assuage  the  animosity, 
and  the  purest  and  fondest  i-elations  of  life  were  polluted  by 
the  new  intolerance.  The  Decian  persecution  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  St.  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  to  maintain  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  be  saved  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Chiu'ch,  than  it  was  during  the  deluge  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ark ;  that  martyrdom  itself  has  no  power  to  efface  the  guilt  of 
schism  ;  and  that  the  heretic,  who  for  his  mastei-'s  cause 
expired  in  tortures  upon  the  earth,  passed  at  once,  by  that 
niiister's  decree,  into  an  eternity  of  torment  in  hell !  ^     Even 


•  The  severe  discipline  of  the 
early  Church  on  this  point  has 
been  amply  treato<l  in  MarBh.iU's 
Penitential  Disci-pline  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  (first  published  in  1714, 
but  reprinted  in  the  library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  theology),  and  in 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  vol.  vi.  (Oxford,  1855). 
The  later  saints  continually  dwelt 
upon  this  duty  of  separation.  Thus, 
'  St.  Theodore  do  l'henn6  disoit, 
quo  quaiid  une  personno  dont  nous 
etions  amis  estoit  tonibt^o  dans  la 
fornication,  nous  do\non8  luy doiinor 
la  main  et  faire  notro  possible  pour 
lo  relover ;  mais  que  s'il  estoit 
tomb6  dans  quolque  errour  contre 
In  foi,  et  qn'il  no  voulnst  pas  sV-n 
corridor  apris  les  premieres  re- 
monstrances, il  falloit  Tahandonner 
proniptonient  et  rompro  toute 
Bmitii  avec  luy,  de  penr  qn'en 
nous  amusant  a  lo  vouloir  rotirer 
de  ce  gouffre,  il  ne  nou.s  y  ontralnast 


nous-memes.'  —  Tillemont,     Mim. 
Eccles.  tome  xii.  p.  367. 

'  •  Habere  jam  non  potest  Deum 
patrem  qui  ccclesiani  non  habet 
mat  rem.  Si  potuit  evadere  quis- 
quam  qui  extra  arcam  Noe  fuit, 
et  qui  extra  ecclesiam  foris  fuerit 
evadit  .  .  .  banc  unitatem  qui  non 
tenet  .  .  .  vitini  non  tenet  et  salu- 
tom  .  .  .  esse  martyr  non  jx)tost 
qui  in  occlosia  non  est.  .  .  .  Cum 
Doo  manere  nou  possunt  qui  esse 
in  poclesia  Dei  uunnimes  nolnerunt. 
Ardwuit  licet  fiammis  et  ignibus 
trnditi,  vel  objecti  bestiis  animaji 
Buas  p<juunt,  non  orit  ilia  iidei 
corona,  sod  ]xrna  pcrfidiae,  neo 
roligios.T  virtutis  exitus  gloriosua 
BoddespiTationis  intoritus.  Occidi 
talis  potest,  corouari  non  potest. 
Sic  se  ChrietJunutn  esse  profitetur 
quo  modo  et  Christum  diabolus 
pa'po  mentitur.'  Cvprian,  Ik  U*iit, 
Ecc/r^. 
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in  the  arena  the  Catholic  martyi'S  withdrew  from  the  Mod- 
tauists,  lest  they  should  be  mingled  with  the  heretics  in 
death.*  At  a  later  period  St.  Augustine  relates  that,  when 
he  was  a  Manichean,  his  mother  for  a  time  refused  even  to 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  her  erring  child. '^  When  St. 
Ambrose  not  only  defended  the  act  of  a  Christian  bishoj>, 
who  had  burnt  down  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  denounced 
as  a  deadly  crime  the  decree  of  the  Government  which  ordered 
it  to  be  rebuilt ;  ^  when  the  same  saint,  in  advocating  the 
plunder  of  the  vestal  virgins,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  criminal  for  a  Christian  State  to  grant  any  endowment  to 
the  ministers  of  any  religion  but  his  own,^  which  it  has 
needed  all  the  efforts  of  modern  liberalism  to  efface  from 
legislation,  he  was  but  following  in  the  traces  of  those  earlier 
Christians,  who  would  not  even  wear  a  laurel  crown,^  or 
join  in  the  most  innocent  civic  festival,  lest  they  should 
appear  in  some  indii^ect  way  to  be  acquiescing  in  the  Pagan 
worship.  While  the  apologists  were  maintaining  against  the 
Pagan  persecutors  iChe  duty  of  tolerance,  the  Sibylline  books, 
which  were  the  popular  literature  of  the  Christians,  were 
filled  with  passionate  anticipations  of  the  violent  destruction 
of  the  Pagan  temples.^  And  no  sooner  had  Christianity 
mounted  the  throne  than  the  policy  they  foi'eshadowed  became 
ascendant.  The  indifference  or  worldly  sagacity  of  some  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  imposing  number  of  the  Pagans,  delayed, 
no  doubt,  the  final  consummation ;  but,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  restrictive  laws  were  put  in  force,  the  influence 
of  the  ecclesiastics  w^as  ceaselessly  exerted  in  their  favour, 
and  no  sagacious  man  could  fail  to  anticipate  the  speedy  and 


'  Eusebius,  v.  16.  '  Tertull.  De  Corona. 

"^Confess,  iii.  11.  She  was  '  M.ilmsixi'B  Hist,  of  Christianitt/, 
n ft orwards  permitted  by  a  special     vol.  ii.  pp.  116-125.     Itisremark- 

rerelation  to  sit  at  the  same  table     able  that  the  Serapextm  of  Alexan- 

■^ith  her  son!  dria  was,  in  the  Sibylline  books, 

'  Ep.  xl.  specially  menaced   with    destruc- 

*  Ep.  xviii.  tion. 
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absolute  proscription  of  the  Pagan  worahip.  Jt  is  related  of 
the  philosopher  Antoninus,  the  son  of  the  Pagan  prophetess 
Sospitra,  that,  standing  one  day  with  his  disciples  before  that 
nohle  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandiia,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  ancient  art,  and  which  was  destined  soon  sifter  to 
perish  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  C'hristian  monks,  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  his  mother  fell  upon  him.  Like  another  prophet 
before  another  shrine,  he  appalled  his  hearers  by  the  predic- 
tion of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  time  would  come,  ho  said, 
when  the  glorious  edifice  before  them  would  be  ovei*thrown, 
the  carved  images  would  be  defaced,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
would  be  turaed  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  and  a  great 
darkness  would  fall  upon  mankind !  * 

And,  besides  the  liberty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  which  was  the  supreme  attainment  of  Roman 
civilisation,  was  in  peril.  The  new  religion,  unlike  that 
which  was  disappearing,  claimed  to  dictate  the  opinions  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and  its  teachers  stigmatised  as  an 
atrocious  crime  the  free  expression  of  every  opinion  on 
religious  matters  diverging  from  their  own.  Of  all  the  forms 
of  liberty,  it  wixs  this  which  lasted  the  longest,  and  was  the 
most  dearly  prized.  Even  after  Constantine,  the  Pagans 
fiibanius,  Themistius,  Symmachus,  and  Sallust  enforced  their 
views  mth  a  freedom  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  re- 
sti-aints  imposed  upon  their  worship,  and  the  beautiful  friend- 
ships of  St.  Basil  and  liibanius,  of  Synesius  aud  Hypatia,  are 
among  the  most  touching  episodes  of  their  time.  But  though 
the  traditions  of  Pagan  freedom,  and  the  true  Catholicism  of 
Justin  Mai-tyr  and  Origen,  lingered  long,  it  was  inevitable 
that  eiTor,  l)eing  deemed  criminal,  should  be  made  penal. 

'  KnuRinnB,  IAvrsof(/ie  Sophhf,^'.  Pnfiaiis,   umler  tho  guiilanoe  of  n 

iMinnpius  jjivos  an  extrcnioly  p.i-  phiJDSophcr  named  Olvropus,  made 

Ihetic  account  of  the  doMnfall  of  a  tlospenito  effort  to  defend  their 

this  temple.     Thore  i8  a  Christian  temple.     Tlie  whole  story  is  very 

account     in     Thoodoret     (v.  22).  finely  toM  by  De.in  Milman.  (Hi>t. 

Theophihis,  Bisiiop  of  Alexandria,  qf  Chrhtianity,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68-72.) 
waa  the  h'uder  v{  the  monks.     The 
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The  dogmatism  of  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  the  increasing 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  hastened 
the  end.  The  suppression  of  all  religions  but  one  by  Theo- 
dosius,  the  murder  of  Hypatia  at  Alexandria  by  the  monks 
of  Cyril,  and  the  closing  by  Justinian  of  the  schools  of  Athens, 
are  the  three  events  which  mark  the  decisive  overthrow  of 
intellectual  freedom.  A  thousand  years  had  rolled  away 
before  that  freedom  was  in  part  restored. 

The  considerations  I  have  briefly  enumerated  should  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  admiration  due  to  the 
surpassing  courage,  to  the  pure,  touching,  and  sacred  virtues 
of  the  Christian  martyrs ;  but  they  in  some  degree  palliate 
the  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  among  whom  must  be  included 
one  emperor,  who  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and 
most  humane  sovereign  who  has  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  and 
at  least  two  others,  who  were  considerably  above  the  average 
of  vii'tue.  When,  combined  with  the  indifFerence  to  human 
suffering,  the  thirst  for  blood,  which  the  spectacles  of  the 
amphitheatre  had  engendered,  they  assuredly  make  the  per- 
secutions abundantly  explicable.  They  show  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Christian  persecutions  sprang  from  the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Pagans,  who 
did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  also  persecuted,  need  not  cause 
the  slightest  perplexity.  That  the  persecutions  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Roman  emperors,  severe  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  were  not  of  such  a  continuous  nature  as  wholly  to 
counteract  the  vast  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  agencies 
that  were  favourable  to  its  spread,  a  few  dates  will  show. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Egyptian  rites  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome,  they  were  met  by  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  of  repression ;  that  these  measures  were  again  and 
again  repeated,  but  that  at  last,  when  they  proved  ineffectual, 
the  governors  desisted  from  their  opposition,  and  the  new 
worship  assumed  a  recogmsed  place.  The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  relation  to  the  Government,  is  the  reverse  of 
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this.  Its  first  introduction  into  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  unopposed.  Tertullian  asserts  that  Tiberius,  on 
the  ground  of  a  report  from  Pontius  Pilate,  desired  to  enrol 
Christ  among  the  lioman  gods,  but  that  the  Senate  rejected  the 
proposal ;  but  this  assei"t ion,  which  is  altogether  unsupported 
by  trustworthy  evidence,  and  is,  intrinsically,  extremely 
improbable,  is  iiow  generally  recognised  as  false.'  An  iso- 
lated passage  of  Suetonius  states  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
*  the  Jews,  being  continually  rioting,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  Chrestus,*  ^  were  expelled  from  the  city ;  but  no 
Chnstian  writer  speaks  of  his  co-religionists  being  disturbed 
in  this  reign,  while  all,  with  a  perfect  unanimity,  and  with 
groat  emi)hasis,  describe  Nero  as  the  iivst  persecutor.  IT  is 
persecution  began  at  the  close  of  a.d.  64.^  It  was  directed 
against  C-hristians,  not  ostensibly  on  the  giouml  of  their 
I'oligion,  but  because  they  were  falsely  accused  of  having  set 
fire  to  Rome,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  extended 
beyond  the  city.*     It  had  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  beini^ 


'  Apology,  V,  Tlie  overwhelm- 
injjf  difficulties  aflcMiding  this  as- 
fiertion  uro  well  Ktattil  by  Gibhou, 
ill.  xvi.  Tracts  of  this  fable  may 
l»e  found  in  Justin  Martyr.  The 
freedom  of  tlio  ChriBtiau  worship 
at  Rome  appears  not  only  from 
the  unanimity  with  which  Cliristian 
uriters  date  tlieir  troubles  fitjm 
Nero,  but  also  from  the  express 
statouient  in  Act.-i  xxviii.  .'1 1 . 

■•' '  Jutiaeos,  impulsorc  C'lircsto, 
assidiu)  tumultuantes,  l^oiiia  vx- 
pulit.'-  Suolon.  6Y(n/(/.  xxv.  This 
liauishrnent  of  the  Jows  is  meu- 
iionod  in  Acts  xviii.  '2,  but  is  nut 
tliero  conned eti  in  any  way  with 
Christianity.  A  paHsago  in  \)'un\ 
Cassius  (Ix.  ())  JH  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  samo  transaction.  Lactan- 
tiufl  not  iocs  that  the  l*ajj;aiis  were 
accustoniud  to  call  Chiistus,  Chres- 


tus :  '  Eum  immutata  litera  Chres- 
tum  soleut  dicere.' — Div.  Inst.  iv.  7- 

*  This  persecution  is  fully  de- 
scribed by  Tacitxxs  {Annu/.  xv.  44), 
and  briefly  noticed  by  .Suetouius 
{Nero,  xvi.). 

*  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
very  great  contrt)Versy.  Looking 
at  the  question  apart  fmm  direct 
testimony,  it  app«'ars  improbable 
that  a  {x>rsc('ution  directed  against 
tlie  (Christians  on  the  charge  of 
having  burnt  IJome,  should  have 
extended  to  ChristiauH  who  did  not 
live  netxr  Kome.  On  the  other 
hanil,  it  has  bien  argued  that 
Tacitus  speaka  of  them  as  '  haud 
porinde  in  crimino  incendii,  quam 
txlio  luimani  generis  convicti ;'  and 
it  lia.s  been  maintiine<i  that 'hatred 
of  the  human  race  '  wis  treated  as 
a  crime,  and  punished   iu  the  pro 
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directed  against  the  Christians  not  as  Cnristians,  but  as  incen- 
diaries, it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  it  by  apostasy.  Within 
the  walls  of  Rome  it  raged  with  great  fury.  The  Christians,  who 
liad  been  for  many  years  '  proselytising  without  restraint  in  the 
great  confluence  of  nations,  and  amid  the  disintegration  of 
old  beliefs,  had  become  a  formidable  body.  They  were,  we 
learn  from  Tacitus,  profoundly  unpopular;  but  the  hideous 
tortures  to  which  Nero  subjected  them,  and  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  other  crimes  they  might  have  committed,  they 
were  not  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  awoke  general  pity. 
Some  of  them,  clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  torn  by 
Others,  arrayed  in  shirts  of  pitch,  were  burnt  alive  in 


dogs. 


vinces.  But  this  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely far-fetched  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sequel  that  the 
Christians  at  Home  were  burnt 
as  incendiaries,  and  that  it  was 
the  conviction  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  that  crime  that  extorted 
the  pity  which  Tacitus  notices. 
There  is  also  no  reference  in 
Tacitus  to  any  persecution  beyond 
the  walls.  If  we  pass  to  the 
Christian  evidence,  a  Spanish  in- 
scription referring  to  the  Neronian 
persecution,  which  was  once  ap- 
pealed to  as  decisive,  is  now  unani- 
mously admitted  to  be  a  forgery. 
In  the  fourth  century,  however, 
Sulp.  Severus  (lib.  ii.)  and  Orosius 
{Hist,  vii,  7)  declared  that  general 
laws  condemnatory  of  Christianity 
were  promulgated  by  Nero;  but 
the  testimony  of  credulous  liis- 
torians  who  wrote  so  long  after 
the  event  is  not  of  much  value. 
Rossi,  however,  imagines  that  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  found 
at  Pompeii  indicates  a  general 
law  against  Christians.  See  his 
Bulletino  d'Arcfieologia  Cristiana 
(Roma,  Dec.  1865),  which,  however, 
should   be  compared  with  the  very 


remarkable  Compte  rendu  of  M. 
Aub6,  Acad,  dcs  Inscrip.  et  Belles- 
lettres,  Juin  1866.  These  two  papers 
contain  an  almost  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  persecutions  of  Nero 
and  Domitian.  Gibbon  thinks  it 
quite  certain  the  persecution  was 
confined  to  the  city;  Mosheim 
{Eccl.  Hist.  i.  p.  71)  adopts  the 
opposite  view,  and  appeals  to  the 
passage  in  Tertullian  {Ap.  v.),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  '  leges  istae  .  .  . 
quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratus 
est,  vitando  inquiri  Christianos,'  as 
implying  the  existence  of  special 
laws  against  the  Christians.  This 
passage,  however,  may  merely 
refer  to  the  general  law  against 
unauthorised  religions,  which  Ter- 
tullian notices  in  this  very  chapter ; 
and  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter, 
does  not  show  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  special  legislation 
about  the  Christians. 

*  Ecclesiastical  historians  main- 
tain, but  not  on  very  strong  evi- 
dence, that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  a.d.  42 
or  44.     St.   Paul   came  to  Rome 

A.T».  61. 
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Nbro's  gaiden.'  Others  were  affixed  to  crosses.  Great  mul 
titudes  perished.  The  deep  impi-ession  the  peraecution  made 
on  the  Christian  mind  is  shown  in  the  whole  literature  of  the 
Sibyls,  which  ai-osc  soon  after,  in  which  Nero  is  usually  tlie 
central  figure,  and  by  the  belief,  that  lingered  for  centuries, 
that  the  tyrant  was  yet  alive,  and  would  return  once  more 
08  the  immediate  precmsor  of  Antichrist,  to  inflict  the  last 
great  pei-secution  upon  the  Church.'^ 

Nero  died  a.d.  68.  From  that  time,  for  at  least  twenty- 
seven  yeai*s,  the  Church  enjoyed  absolute  reiKDse.  There  is 
no  credible  evidence  whatever  of  the  smallest  interference 
with  its  freedom  till  the  last  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Domitian  ; 
and  a  striking  illusti-ation  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  it 
exhibited  itself  to  the  world  has  been  lately  furnished  in  the 
discovery,  near  Rome,  of  a  large  and  handsome  porch  leading 
to  a  Christian  catacomb,  built  above  gi'ound  between  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  principal  highways.''  The  long  reign  of  Domitian, 
though  it  may  have  been  surpassed  in  ferocity,  was  never 
surpassed  in  the  Roman  annals  in  the  skilful ne.=?s  and  the 
persistence  of  its  tyianny.  The  Stoics  and  literary  classes, 
who  uphold  the  traditions  of  [)olitical  freedom,  and  who  had 

'  Ou  tlii.s  horrihlo  punishment  notion    th.it  Nero    was   yot    alive 

■ee  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  IS.'i-lS?.  lingered    long,   and    twenty  years 

'  Laotantius,  in  the  fourth  cen-  after  his  death  an  adventurer  pre- 

tttry,   speaks   of    this    opinion   as  tending  to  bo   Nero   was  enthiisi- 

btill  hohl  by  Bonie  'madmen'  (I)e  astically  received  by  tlie  Parthian^ 

Mart.  Prrsec.   cap.   ii.)  ;   but  .Snip.  (Suoton.  Ntro,  Ivii.) 
Severus  {Hist.  lib.  ii.)  speaks  of  it  *  See  the  full  description  of  it 

as  a  common  notion,  and    ho  says  in     Kossi's     Btillctino     d'Archeol, 

that  St.  M.irtin,  when  uske<l  about  CrLt.  Dec.  1865.   Eusobius(iii.  17) 

the  end  of  the  world,   answered,  and    Tortullian    {Apol.    v.)    have 

'  Neronem  ot   Antichristum    prius  exprts-sly  noticed  the  very  renmrk- 

esse    ventiuMs:    Neronem   in    occi-  able  fact  that  Vo8pa^ian.  who  was 

dentali      plaga     regibus    subactis  a  bitter  enemy   to  the  Jews,    and 

drcem,  iiuperatunim,  porsecutiont-m  who  oxilc<l  all  the    leading  StoicAl 

autem  a!i  eo  hactonus  oxeroendain  philosophers      except      Musonius, 

ut    idola    gentium    coli    cogat.'—  never  troubled  the  (Jliriutians. 
Dial.  ii.     AmoTig  the  Pagans,  the 
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already  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Ves})asiaii,  were  per 
eecute^l  with  relentless  animosity.  Metius  Modestus,  Aru- 
lenus  Eusticus,  Senecio,  Helvidius,  Dion  Chi-ysostom,  the 
yoiuigor  Priscus,  Junius  Mauricus,  Artemidorus,  Euphrates, 
Epictetus,  Arria,  Fannia,  and  Gratilla  were  either  killed  or 
banished.'  No  measures,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
taken  against  the  Christians  till  a.d.  95,  when  a  short  and 
apparently  not  very  severe  pei*secution,  concerning  which 
our  information  is  both  scanty  and  conjflicting,  was  directed 
against  them.  Of  the  special  cause  that  produced  it  we  are 
left  in  much  doubt.  Eusebius  mention^s,  on  the  not  very 
trustworthy  authority  of  Hegesippus,  that  the  emperor, 
having  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  grandchildren  of  Judas, 
the  brother  of  Christ,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him, 
as  being  of  the  family  of  David,  and  therefore  possible  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  ;  but  on  finding  that  they  were  simple 
peasants,  and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke 
was  a  spiritual  one,  he  dismissed  them  in  peace,  and  arrested 
the  persecution  he  had  begun.^  A  Pagan  historian  states 
that,  the  finances  of  the  Empire  being  exhausted  by  lavish 
expenditure  in  public  games,  Domitian,  in  order  to  replenish 
his  exchequer,  resorted  to  a  severe  and  special  taxation  of  the 
Jews ;  that  some  of  these,  in  order  to  evade  the  impost, 
concealed  their  worship,  while  others,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Christians,  are  described  as  following  the  Jewish 
rites  without  being  professed  Jews.^  Perhaps,  however,  the 
simplest  explanation  is  the  truest,  and  the  persecution  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  antipathy  which  a  despot  like  Domitian 


'  See  a  pathetic  letter  of  Pliny,  rent  vitam,  vel  dissimulata  origine 

lib,  iii.  Ej).  xi.  and  also  lib.  i.  Ep.  imposita  genti  tributa  nor  popen- 

T.  and  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  dissent.' — Sueton.  Domit.  xii.  Sue- 

"^  Euseb.  iii.  20.  tonius  adds  that,  when   a  young 

»  '  Praeter      cseteros      Judaicus  man,  he  saw  an  old  man  of  ninety 

fiscus   acerbissime   actus   est.     Ad  examined  before  a  large  assembly 

quem  deferebantur,  qui  vel  impro-  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  cir- 

fessi  Judaicam  intra  urbem  vive-  cumcised. 
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must  necessarily  have  felt  to  an  institution  which,  though  it 
did  not,  like  Stoicism,  resist  his  [)olicy,  at  leaat  exercised 
a  vast  iullueiico  altogether  removed  from  his  control.  St. 
John,  who  was  then  a  very  old  man,  Ls  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  exiled  to  Patmos.  FlaWus  Clemens,  a  consul,  and 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death.  His  wife,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  his  niece  Domitilla,  w;is  bau- 
Lshed,  according  to  one  account,  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  ac 
cording  to  another,  to  the  island  of  Pandat^iria,  {ind  many 
others  were  compelled  to  accompany  her  into  exile. '  Numbers, 
we  are  told,  *  accused  of  conversion  to  impiety  or  Jewish  rites,' 
were  condemned.  Some  were  killed,  and  others  deprived  of 
their  offices.^  Of  the  cessjition  of  the  pei'secution  there  are 
two  different  versions.  Tei-tullian*'  and  Eusebius'*  say  that 
the  tyrant  speedily  revoked  his  edict,  and  restored  those  who 
had  been  banished  ;  but  according  to  Lactantius  these  mea- 
sures were  not  taken  till  after  the  death  of  Domitian,^  and 


'  Euseb.  iii.  18. 

'  See  the  accounts  of  these 
transactions  in  Xiphilin,  the  ab- 
hreviator  of  Uion  Cassius  (Ixvii. 
14);  Euseb.  iii.  17-18.  Suetonius 
notices  (Doniit.  xv.)  that  Flavius 
Clemcn.H  (whom  bo  calls  i\  man 
'  contcm{)tissini8e  inortine')  was 
killed  '  ex  tenuissinia  suspicione.' 
The  language  of  Xiphilin,  who 
says  ho  was  killed  for  '  impiety 
and  Jewisji  rites;*  the  express 
assertion  ot  ICusobius,  that  it  >vas 
for  Christianity;  and  tlie  declara- 
tion of  TtTtullian,  that  Christians 
were  persecuted  at  the  dose  of  this 
reign.  loavo,  I  think,  little  doubt 
that  this  execution  was  connrctcd 
with  ChriBtianity,  though  some 
writers  have  questioned  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  very  prubablo.  a« 
J\Lr.  Mx) ri  vale  thinks  (///.sY.  of  Rome, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  381-38 1),  that* though 
the  pretext  of  the  t-xocution  might 
havc>    been     religion**      the     real 


motive  was  political  jealousy. 
Domitian  had  already  put  to  death 
the  brother  of  Flavius  Clemens 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  His 
sons  had  been  recognised  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  execution  another 
leading  noble  named  Glabrio  was 
accused  of  having  fought  in  the 
arena.  Some  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians have  imagined  that  there 
may  have  been  two  Doniitillas — the 
wife  and  niece  of  Flavius  demons, 
The  islands  of  Pontia  and  Pan- 
ilataria  were  close  to  one  another. 

■'Tentavcrat  ct  Domitianus. 
portio  Neronis  de  crudelitato  ;  sed 
qua  et  homo  facile  coeptum  repres- 
pit,  rcstitutis  etiam  quos  relega- 
verat.*  {Apol.  6.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served tliat  Tcrtullian  makes  no 
mention  of  any  punishment  more 
seAore  than  exile. 

*  Euseb.  iii.  20. 

*  De  Mart.  Per-tc.  iii. 
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this  latter  statement  Ls  corroborated  by  the  assertion  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Nerva,  upon  his  a<;cession,  *  absolved 
those  who  were  accused  of  impiety,  and  recalled  the  exiles.'' 

When  we  consider  the  very  shoi-t  time  during  which  this 
persecution  lasted,  and  the  very  slight  notice  that  was  taken 
of  it,  we  may  faii'ly,  I  think,  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  check  in  any  appreciable  degree  a  strong  religious 
movement  like  that  of  Christianity.  The  assassination  ot 
Domitian  introduces  us  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  historian,  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  in  A.D.  96,  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.d.  180,  is  memorable  as  a  period  of 
uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  advancing  humanity, 
of  great  legislative  reforms,  and  of  a  peace  which  was  very 
rarely  seriously  broken.  To  the  Christian  historian  it  is 
still  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  his  faith.  The  Church  entered  into  it  con- 
siderable indeed,  as  a  sect,  but  not  large  enough  to  be  reckoned 
an  important  power  in  the  Empire.  It  emerged  fiom  it  so 
increased  in  its  numbers,  and  so  extended  in  its  ramifications, 
that  it  might  fairly  defy  the  most  formidable  assaults.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  w^hether  the  opposition  against 
which,  during  these  eighty-four  years,  it  had  so  successfully 
struggled  was  of  such  a  kind  and  intensity  that  the  triumph 
must  be  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  period,  during  the  pei*secution 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote  a 
letter  of  expostulation  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  explicitly 
asserts  that  in  Asia  the  persecution  of  the  pious  was  an 
event  which  *  had  never  before  occurred,'  and  was  the  result 
of  'new  and  strange  decrees;*  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
emperor  were   accustomed   to   honour  the   Christian   faith 

>  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  1.  An  anno-  just  before  the  death  of  the 
fator  to  Mosheim  conjectures  that  emperor,  but  not  acted  on  tiU 
the  e-'lict  may   have   been   issued     after  it. 
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Mike  other  religions; '  and  that  *  Nero  and  Domitian  alone ' 
had  been  hostile  to  it.'  Rather  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  Tertullian  a&serted,  in  language  e<^juully  distinct  and 
emphatic,  that  the  two  pei-secutors  of  the  Christians  wei-e 
Nero  and  Domitian,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
a  single  good  sovereign  who  had  molested  them.  Marcus 
Aurelius  himself,  Tei'tullian  refuses  to  nunil)er  among  the 
persecutors,  and,  even  relying  upon  a  letter  which  was  falsely 
imputed  to  him,  em'ols  him  among  the  prot€ctoi*3  of  the 
Church.^  About  a  centiu-y  later,  Lactantius,  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  j)ersecution.s,  declared  that  the  good  sovereigns 
who  followed  Domitian  abstained  from  persecuting,  and 
passes  at  once  from  the  pei-secutiou  of  Domitian  to  that  of 
J)eciiis.  Having  noticed  the  measiu'es  of  the  former  em 
peror,  he  proceeds  :  '  The  iicts  of  the  tyi-ant  being  revoked, 
the  Church  was  not  only  restored  to  its  former  state,  but 
shone  forth  with  a  greater  splendour  and  luxuriance;  and  a 
period  following  in  which  many  good  sovereign>s  wielded  the 
Impei-ial  sceptre,  it  suffered  no  assaults  from  its  enemies,  but 
stretchod  out  its  liands  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  .  .  . 
but  at  last  the  long  pejice  was  broken.  Aftor  many  3'^eai's, 
tliat  hateful  monster  Decius  arose,  who  troubled  the  Church.' ' 
We  have  hei*e  three  se})arate  pas.sages,  from  which  we 
may  concln.sivoly  infer  that  the  normal  and  habitual  con- 
dition of  the  Cliristians  during  the  eighty-four  years  wo  are 
cx)nsidonng,  and,  if  we  acce]>t  the  liust  two  p:us.^ig(\^,  during  a 
much  longer  period,  was  a  condition  of  pejice,  but  that  peace 
was  not  absohitely  unbroken.  The  Christian  Church,  which 
was  at  first  regai-dod  sim])ly  iis  a  biunch  of  Judai.sm,  had 
begun  to  bo  recognised  as  ji  separate  body,  ami  the  Koman 
law  professedly  tolerated  only  those  i-eligions  which   weve 


'  Eusel).  iv.  26.     The  whole  of  lepivm  Sohsmensc. 
t.liis    apology    has    boen    recently  '  Apol.  /i. 

rocoveretl.     ami     translnted     into  *  I-aotHnt.  /V  Mort.  Prrs«c.  3-A. 

Latin   by  M.  Keuau  in  the   Spici- 
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expressly  authorised.  It  is  indeed  true  that  with  the  eac- 
tension  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  of  the  city,  the  theory, 
or  at  least  the  practice,  of  religious  legislation  had  been 
profoundly  modified.  First  of  all,  certain  religions,  of  which 
the  Jewish  was  one,  were  officially  recognised,  and  then 
many  othei*s,  without  being  expressly  authorised,  were  tole- 
rated. In  this  manner,  all  attempts  to  resist  the  ton*ent 
of  Oriental  superstitions  proving  vain,  the  legislator  had 
desisted  from  his  efforts,  and  every  form  of  wild  supersti- 
tion was  practised  with  publicity  and  impunity.  Still  the 
laws  forbidding  them  were  unrevoked,  although  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  or  were  at 
least  only  put  in  action  on  the  occasion  of  some  special 
scandal,  or  of  some  real  or  apprehended  political  danger. 
The  mitnicipal  and  provincial  independence  under  the  Em- 
pire was,  however,  so  large,  that  very  much  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  local  governor ;  and  it  continually  happened 
that  in  one  province  the  Christians  were  unmolested  or 
favoured,  while  in  the  adjoining  province  they  were  severely 
persecuted. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Christians  had  for  many 
reasons  become  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the  people.  They 
shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  were 
confounded,  while  the  general  credence  given  to  the  calumnies 
about  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  at  their 
secret  meetings,  their  abstinence  from  public  amusements, 
and  the  belief  that  their  hostility  to  the  gods  was  the  cause  of 
every  physical  calamity,  were  special  causes  of  antipathy. 
The  history  of  the  period  of  the  Antonines  continually  mani- 
fests the  desire  of  the  populace  to  persecute,  restrained  by 
the  humanity  of  the  rulers.  In  the  short  reign  of  Nerva 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  persecution,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  official  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  religion 
is  comprised  in  two  sentences  of  a  Pagan  historian,  who  tells 
us  that  the  emperor  *  absolved  those  who  had  been  convict4>d 
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of  impioty/  and  '  permitted  no  one  to  be  convicted  of  impiety 
or  Jewish  rites.'  Under  Trajan,  however,  some  serious 
though  purely  local  disturbances  took  place.  The  emperor 
himself,  though  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  and  in  most 
respects  humane  of  Roman  sovereigns,  was  nervously  jealous 
of  any  societies  or  associations  among  his  subjects,  and  had 
pro}X)unded  a  special  edict  against  them;  but  the  persecution 
of  the  Chi'istians  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  political 
as  popular,  If  we  may  believe  Eusebius,  local  j^rsocutions, 
apparently  of  the  natui*e  of  riots,  but  sometimes  countenanced 
by  provincial  governors,  broke  out  in  several  quarters  of  the 
Empii*e.  In  Bithynia,  Pliny  the  Younger  was  the  governor, 
and  he  wrote  a  very  famous  letter  to  Ti'ajan,  in  which  he 
I)rofessed  himself  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  to  be 
taken  against  the  Christians,  who  had  already  so  multiplied 
that  the  teniplas  were  desei'ted,  and  who  were  arraigned  in 
gicat  numbers  before  his  tribunal.  He  had,  he  says,  released 
those  who  consented  to  burn  incense  before  the  image  of  the 
emj)eror,  and  to  curse  Christ,  but  had  caused  those  to  Ik? 
executed  who  pereisted  in  their  refiLsal,  and  who  were  not 
Roman  citizens,  '  not  doubting  that  a  pertinacious  obstinacy 
deserved  punishment.'  He  had  (luestioned  the  prisonei-s  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  faith,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  seek 
revelations  by  torturing  two  maid-servants,  but  had  *  dis- 
covered nothing  but  a  base  and  immoderate  supei-stition.* 
llo  had  asked  the  nature  of  their  secrct  seivicos,  anil  had 
been  told  that  they  as.sembled  on  a  cei'tain  day  before  dawn 
to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  that  they  made  a 
vow  to  abstain  from  every  crime,  and  that  they  then,  l>efore 
parting,  partook  togetlierof  a  harmless  ft^ast,  which,  however, 
they  had  given  up  since  the  deci-e©  against  as.sociations.  To 
thiB  letter  Trajan  answered  that  Christians,  if  brought  bt^ifoi^ 
the  tribunals  and  convicted,  should  l>o  punished,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  sought  for  ;  that,  if  they  con.sented  to 
sacrifice,  no  inquisition  should  L>e  made  into  their  past  lives, 
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and  that  no  anonymous  accnsations  should  be  received  against 
them.'  In  this  reign  there  are  two  authentic  instances  of 
mai'tyrdom.'^  Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  man,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  having  been  accused  by 
the  heretics,  was  tortured  during  several  days,  and  at  last 
crucified.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  order  of  Trajjan  himself,  thrown 
to  wild  beasts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  last  act  of  severity  we 
are  left  in  ignorance,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  about  this 
time  Antioch  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  those  violent 
earthquakes  which  so  frequently  produced  an  outburst  of 
religious  excitement,^  and  the  character  of  Ignatius,  who 
was  passionately  desirous  of  martyrdom,  may  have  very 
probably  led  him  to  some  act  of  exceptional  zeal.  The  let- 
ters of  the  martyr  prove  that  at  Rome  the  faith  was  openlj 
and  fearlessly  pi-ofessed  ;  the  Government  during  the  nine- 
teen years  of  this  reign  never  appears  to  have  taken  any 
initiative  against  the  Christians,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional 
local  tumults,  there  was  nothing  resembling  a  general  per- 
secution. 

During  the  two  following  reigns,  the  Government  was 

more  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Christians.  Hadrian, 
having  heard  that  the  populace  at  the  public  games  fre- 
quently called  for  their  execution,  issued  an  edict  in  which 
he  commanded  that  none  should  be  punished  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  outcries  against  them,  or  without  a 
formal  trial  and  a  conviction  of  some  offence  against  the 
law,  and  he  ordered  that  all  false  accusers  should  be 
punished.'^  His  disposition  towards  the  Christians  was  so 
pacific   as   to   give  rise   to   a   legend   that  he  intended  to 


'  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  97-98.  Orosius  {Hist.  vii.  12)  thought  it 

2  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  was  a  judgment  on  account  of  the 

'  There  is  a  description  of  this  persecution  of  the  Christians, 

earthquake  in  Merivale's  Hist,  of  *  Eusebius,   iv.  8-9.     See.  too, 

the  Romans,  vol.  \nii.  pp.  155-156.  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  68-69. 
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enrol  Christ  among  the  gods;'  but  it  is  probable  that, 
although  euiiona  on  religious  matters,  he  regarded  Ohiia- 
tianity  with  the  indifference  of  a  Roman  fieethinker  ;  Hn<l  a 
letter  is  ascribed  to  him  in  which  he  confounded  it  with  the 
worship  of  Scrapis.'^  As  far  as  the  Government  were  con 
cemed,  the  (Jhristians  appear  to  have  been  entirely  tmuio- 
lested  ;  but  many  of  them  suffered  dreadful  tortures  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  insurgents,  who  in  tliis  reign,  with  a 
desperate  but  ill-fated  heroism,  made  one  last  eflbrt  to  regain 
their  freedom.^  The  mutual  hostility  exhiV)ited  at  this  time 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  contributed  to  separate  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Tladrian 
forbade  the  Jews  ever  again  to  enter  Jerusjilem,  he  recog- 
nised the  distinction  by  granting  a  full  permission  to  the 
Christians."* 

Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Hadrian,  made  new  efforts  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  Christians. 
He  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  they  should  not  be 
molested,  and  when,  as  a  consecjuence  of  some  earthquakes 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  popular  anger  was  fiercely  roused,  he 
commanded  that  their  accusers  should  he  punished."^  If  we 
except  these  riots,  the  twenty-tliree  years  of  his  reign  appear 
to  have  been  years  of  absolute  peace,  which  seems  also  to 
have  continued  during  several  years  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 

•  This  is  mentioned  incidentally  Antoninus  Pius,  has  created  a  good 
by  IjJimpridius  in  his  Life  of  A.  deal  of  controvorsy.  Justin  M.irt. 
Severus.  {Apol.  i.  71)  and  'I'ertullijin  {Apol. 

'  See  this  very  curious  letter  in  6)  ascribe   it  to  i^IarcuH  Aurehus. 

Vopi,«cu.s,  Saturninus.  It  is  now  ponerally  bolioved  to  be 

■  Justin  Mart.  Ap.  i.  31.    Fmiso-  afor<^cry  by  a  Christian  hand,  being 

biuH  quotes  a  passaffo  from  Hoge-  more  liko  a  Christian  iip«^)log)'  than 

sippus  ti>  the  saino  eflfect.     (iv,  8.)  the  letter    of  a    Ptigan    emperor. 

*  '  IVfPCopitquc  no  oui  .riidapo  St.  Mt'lito,  lunvovor,  ^^^iting  to 
introoandi  Iliorosolymam  ossot  li-  Marcus  Atirclius,  expressly  states 
contia,  (Jhristianis  tantum  cintate  that  .Antoninus  had  written  a  lettef 
pcrmissa.' — Oros.  vii.  13.  forbiilding  the  persecution  of  Chri«- 

■*  A  letter  which  lOusebius  gives     tians.     (Euseb.  iv.  26.) 
it    full   (iv     13),  and    ascribes   to 
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Aurelius  \  but  at  last  persecuting  edicts,  of  the  exact  nature 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  were  issued.  Of  the 
reasons  which  induced  one  of  the  best  men  who  have  over 
reigned  to  persecute  the  Christians,  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  That  it  was  not  any  ferocity  of  disposition  or  any 
impatience  of  resistance  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  one 
whose  only  fault  was  a  somewhat  excessive  gentleness — who, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  asked  the  Senate,  as  a  single 
favoui*,  to  console  him  by  sparing  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  him.  That  it  was  not,  as  has  been  strangely 
urged,  a  religious  fanaticism  resembling  that  which  led  St. 
Lewis  to  persecute,  is  equally  plain.  St.  Lewis  persecuted 
because  lie  believed  that  to  reject  his  religious  opinions  was 
a  heinous  crime,  and  that  heresy  was  the  path  to  hell. 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  no  such  belief,  and  he,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  made  the  Stoical  philosophy  his  religion  and 
his  comfort,  was  also  the  first  emperor  who  endowed  the 
professors  of  the  philosophies  that  were  most  hostile  to 
his  own.  The  fact  that  the  Christian  Church,  existing 
as  a  State  within  a  State,  with  government,  ideals,  enthu- 
siasms, and  hopes  wholly  difierent  from  those  of  the  nation, 
was  incompatible  with  the  existing  system  of  the  Empire, 
had  become  more  evident  as  the  Church  increased.  The 
accusations  of  cannibalism  and  incestuous  impurity  had 
acqiiii-ed  a  greater  consistency,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have 
been  justly  applicable  to  the  Carpocratian  heretics,  who  had 
recently  aiisen.  The  Stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  have 
revolted  from  the  practices  of  exorcism  or  the  appeals  to  the 
terrors  of  another  world,  and  the  philosophers  who  sur- 
rounded him  probably  stimulated  his  hostility,  for  his  master 
and  friend  Fronto  had  written  a  book  against  Christianity,' 
while  Justin  MartjT  is  said  to  have  perished  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Cynic  Crescens.^     It  must  be  added,  too,  that, 


'  It  m  alluded  to  by  Minucms  Felix.  '  Eusebiiis,  iv.  Ifi^ 
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while  it  i8  impossible  to  acfpiit  the  emperor  of  having  isfiiie«l 
severe  edicts  against  the  Christians,*  the  atrocious  details  of 
the  pei-secutions  in  his  reign  were  due  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  populace  and  the  weakncas  of  the  governors  in  distant 
provinces  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that,  if  he  had  been  a  verj- 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  TertuUian,  writing  little  moi"© 
than  twenty  yeiirs  latei-,  should  have  l)een  so  ignorant  of  the 
fact  as  to  rej)resent  him  as  one  of  the  most  cons])icuou.s  of 
their  protectors. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  there  can, 
unhappily,  be  no  question  that  in  this  reign  Rome  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  fii'st  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  natures  in  the  Churcli, 
and  that  pei*secution  was  widely  extended.  In  two  far 
distant  quarters,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Lyons,  it  far  exceeded  in 
atrocity  any  that  Christianity  had  endured  since  Nero,  and 
in  each  case  a  heroism  of  the  most  transcendent  order  was 
disjjlayed  by  the  martyrs.  The  persecution  at  Smyrna,  in 
which  St.  Polycarp  and  many  others  most  nobly  died,  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  games,  and  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  stimulating  it.^  Tlie  persecution 
at  Lyons,  which  was  one  .of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  luis  supplied  the 
mailyrology  with  some  of  its  grandest  and  most  pathetic 
figures,  derived  its  worst  features  from  a  combination  of  the 
fury  of  the  populace  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  governor.^ 
Certain  servants  of  the  Christians,  teirified  by  the  prospect 
of  torture,  accused  their  masters  of  all  the  crimes  which 
popular  report  attributed  to  tliem,  of  incest,  of  infanticide, 
of  caiujibalism,  of  hideous  impuiity.     A  foaiful  outbui-st  of 


•  8t.  Melito  oxprossly  Btatfs  horrible  description  of  this  perse- 
that  the  ecUcts  of  IMiinnis  Aurelius  culion  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
prociucod  tlio  Asiatic  persecution.  Christians  of  liyous,  in  Kusebius, 

'  Euscbius,  iv.  15.  v.  1. 

•  See   the   most    touching  and 
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ferocity  ensued.  Tortiu'ea  almost  too  horrible  to  recount 
wei*e  for  hoiu-s  and  even  days  applied  to  the  bodies  of  old 
men  and  of  weak  women,  who  displayed  amid  their  agonies 
a  nobler  courage  than  has  ever  shone  upon  a  battle-field,  and 
whose  memories  are  immortal  among  mankind.  Blandina 
and  Pothiniis  wi'ote  in  blood  the  first  page  of  the  glorious 
history  of  the  Chm*ch  of  France. '  But  although,  during  the 
closing  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  severe  persecutions  took 
place  in  three  or  four  provinces,  there  was  no  general  and 
organised  effort  to  suppress  Christianity  throughout  the 
Empii'e.'-^ 

We  may  next  consider,  as  a  single  period,  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
A.D.  180,  to  the  accession  of  Decius,  a.d.  249.  During  all 
this  time  Christianity  was  a  great  and  powerful  body,  exer- 
cising an  important  influence,  and  duiing  a  great  part  of  it 
Christians  filled  high  civil  and  military  positions.  The 
hostility  manifested  towards  them  began  now  to  assume  a 
more    political    complexion    than    it    had   previously  done, 


'  Sulpicius  Severus  (who  was  *  It    was    alleged    among    the 

himself  a  Graul)  says  of  their  mar-  Christians,  that  towards  the  close 

tyrdom    {H.   E.,    lib.    ii.),    'Turn  of  his  reign  Marcus  Am-elius  issued 

primum    intra    Q-allias    Martyria  an  edict  protecting  the  Christians, 

visa,  serins  trans  Alpes  Dei  reli-  on   account  of  a  Christian  legion 

gione  suscepta.'    Tradition  ascribes  having,  in  Germany,  in  a  moment 

Gallic  Christianity  to  the  apostles,  of  great  distress,  procured  a  shower 

but   the   evidence   of  inscriptions  of  rain  by  their  prayers.      (Tert. 

appears  to  confirm  the  account  of  Apol,  5.)    The  shower  is  mentioned 

Severus,      It   is   at   least   certain  by   Pagan    as    well   as   Christian 

that  Christianity  did  not  acquire  a  writers,  and  is  pourtrayed  on  thi? 

great   extension   till    later.      The  column    of    Antoninus.       It    was 

earliest  Christian  inscriptions  found  '  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  an 

are  (one  in  each  year)  of  a.d.  334,  Egyptian  magician,  to  the  prayers 

347,  377,  405,  and  409.     They  do  of  a  legion  of  Christians,  or  to  the 

not  become  common  till  the  middle  favour  of  Jove  towards  the  best  of 

of  the  fifth   century.     See   a   full  mortals,  according  to  the  various 

discussion  of  this  in  the  preface  of  prejudices  of  different  observers.' 

M.  Le  Blant's  admirable  and  in-  — Merivale's   Hist,  of  Rome,  vol. 

deed  exhaustive  work,  Inscriptions  viii.  p.  338. 
chreiiennes  de  la  Oaule 
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except  i)erhaps  in  the  later  yoais  of  iMarcub  AuroliiLS.  Tlie 
eadfltence  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  ijicreasing  corporation,  very 
alien  to  the  system  of  (he  Empire,  confronted  every  ruler. 
Emperors  like  Commodu.s  or  Ilelio;,'ahuliis  were  usually  too 
immersed  in  selfish  pleasiu-cs  to  have  any  distinct  policy  ; 
but  sagacious  sovereigns,  sincerely  desiring  the  well-l>eing  of 
the  Empii'e,  either,  like  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian, 
endeavom-ed  to  repress  the  rising  creed,  or,  like  Alexander 
Sever  us,  and  at  last  Coustantinc,  actively  encoui-aged  it. 
The  measures  JSIarcus  Aurelius  had  tiiken  against  Chris- 
tianity were  ai'i-osted  under  Commodus,  whose  favourite 
mistress,  Marcia,  suj)[)lies  one  of  the  very  few  recorded 
instances  of  female  inlluence,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
BO  much  pei^secution,  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  toleration  ; ' 
yet  a  Christian  philosopher  named  ApoUonius,  and  at  the 
Bame  time,  by  a  curious  retribution,  his  accuser,  were  in  this 
reign  executed  at  Rome."^  During  the  sixty-nine  yeai-s  we 
aie  considering,  the  general  peace  of  the  Church  wjus  only 
twice  ))roken.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  reiOTi  of 
Septimus  Severus,  who  was  for  some  time  veiy  favourable 
to  the  Chmtians,  but  who,  in  a.d.  202  or  203,  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  any  Pagan  to  join  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
faith  j^  and  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  Siinguinary  persecu- 


'  Xiphilin,  btxii.  4.     The  most  compare  Prossenso,  Hist,  dcs  Trou 

atrocious  of  the  Piigan  persecutions  premiers  Sicdes  {'!'"*  serio),  tome  i. 

was  attributed,  as  -wo  shall  see,  to  pp.  182-183,  aud  Jcromie's  Church 

the   mother   of  Galeriiis,   and    in  History  of  Second  and  Third  Cen- 

Cbristiau  times  the  Spanish  luqui-  turics,  p.  29.     ApoUonius  waa  of 

sit  ion    was    founded    by   Isiibella  senatorial  rank.      It   is  said  that 

the  Catholic;  the  massacro  of  St.  sonio  other    martyrs   died    at   tho 

Bartholomew   was   chiefly   due   to  same  time. 

Cathoriiio  of  Medicis,  anil  tho  most  '  '  Judaeos  fieri  sub  gravi  pcena 

honiblo    English    persecution    tu  vctuit.     Idt-m  otiam  iloChristianlB 

Mary  Tudor.  sanxit.'— Spartian.6\iStt'rr<is.    The 

'  Eu.seb.   V.   21.     The  accuser,  persecution  is  desi-ribotl  by   Euse- 

we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  was  n  bins,     lib.    vi.       Tertullian     siiys 

slave.      On    the    law   oondoiuniiip;  Soverus    was    favourable    to    the 

slaves  who  accused  their  nianter',  Ohrietians,  a  Christian  nameil  i*ro- 
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tion  in  Afnca  and  Syi'ia,  in  which  the  father  of  Origen, 
and  also  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Perpetiia,  perished.  Thia  per- 
secution does  not  api)ear  to  have  extended  to  the  West,  and 
was  ap})arently  rather  the  work  of  provincial  governors,  wbo 
intei'pieted  the  Imperial  edict  as  a  sign  of  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  than  the  direct  act  of  the  emperor,'  whose  decree 
a})plied  only  to  Christians  actively  proselytising.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Origen  observed  that  pi-evious  to  this 
time  the  number  of  Cluistian  martyrs  had  been  very  small. ^ 
The  second  persecution  was  occasioned  by  the  murder  of 
Alexander  Severus  by  Maximinua.  The  usiu-per  pursued 
with  great  bitterness  the  leading  courtiers  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  among  whom  were  some  Christian  bishops,^  and 
about  the  same  time  severe  earthquakes  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  produced  the  customary  popular  ebullitions. 
But  with  these  exceptions  the  Christians  were  undisturbed. 
Cai'acalla,  Macrinus,  and  Heliogabalus  took  no  measures 
against  them,  while  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  for 
thirteen  years,  warmly  and  steadily  supported  them.  A 
Pagan  historian  assiu-es  us  that  this  emperor  intended  to 
build  temples  in  hoiiour  of  Christ,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
priests,  who  urged  that  all  the  other  temples  would  be 
deserted.  He  veneiated  in  his  private  oratory  the  statues  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Christ.  He 
decreed  that  the  provincial  governors  should  not  be  appointed 
till  the  people  had  the  opportunity  of  declaring  any  crime  they 
had  committed,  borrowing  this  rule  avowedly  from  the  pro- 

culus  (whom  he,  in   consequence,  latter  provinces  appears  as  the  act 

retained  in  the  palace  till  his  death)  of    hostile    governors    proceeding 

having  cured  him  of  an  illness  by  upon  the  existing  laws,  rather  than 

the  application  of  oil  {Ad  Scajpul.  the  consequence  of  any  recent  edict 

4.)  of  the  emperor.' — Milman's   Hist. 

'  •  Of    the    persecution  under  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.    156- 

Severus    there    are    few,  if  any,  157. 

traces  in  the  West.     It  is  confined  '  Adv.   Cels.  iii.     See  Gibbon, 

to  Syria,  perhaps  to  Cappadocia,  ch.  xvi. 

to  Egypt;  and  to  Africa,  and  in  the  •  Eusebiup,  ri.  28. 
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ceditre  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  electing  their  clergy  ;  ho 
ordered  the  pi^ecept  '  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not 
that  they  should  do  unto  you  *  to  be  engi*aven  on  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  decided  a  dispute  con- 
cerning a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Christians  had  occupied, 
and  which  the  owners  of  certain  eating-houses  claimed,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  a 
god  should  bo  most  considered.'  Philip  the  A  nib,  who 
reigned  during  the  lavst  five  years  of  the  |)eriod  we  are 
considering,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Christiana  that  he 
was  believed,  though  on  no  trustworthy  evidence,  to  have 
been  baptised. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  history  of  the  jxjrsecutious  to 
the  year  a.d.  249,  or  about  two  himdred  years  after  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  We  have  seen  that,  al- 
though during  that  period  much  suffering  was  occasionally 
endured,  and  much  heroism  displayed,  by  the  Cliiistians,  there 
was,  with  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  the  Neionian  per- 
secution, no  single  attem])t  made  to  suppress  Christianity 
throughout  the  Em])ij-e.  Local  ])ersecutions  of  great  seventy 
had  taken  place  at  Smyrna  and  Jiyons,  under  ISIarcus  Aure- 
lius ;  in  Africa  and  some  Asiatic  provinces,  under  Severus  ; 
popular  tumults,  arising  in  the  excitement  of  the  public 
games,  or  produced  by  some  earthquake  or  iinindation,  or  by 
some  calumnious  accusation,  were  nob  unfrc(piont ;  but  there 
was  at  no  time  that  continuous,  organised,  and  universal  pcr- 
eecution  by  which,  in  later  piMiods,  emesiastical  tribunals 
have  again  and  again  suj)preHscd  opinions  repugnant  to  their 
own ;  and  tlieie  wjis  no  part  of  the  i^mpirc  in  which  whole 
generations  did  not  pass  away  ab.solutely  uiidis(url)cd.  No 
martyr  had  fallen  in  Gaul  or  in  great  part  of  Asia  Minor 
till  Marcus  Aurelius.     In  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Nero 


'  Lampridius,  A.  Scvenis.     Tlio  ltistori»iu   adds,  'Jiidu'is  pririlegiu 
reservHvit.     Chri.stiHUOB  ewse  pubsus  est.' 
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with  the  excoption  of  some  slight  troubles  under  Domitian 
and  Maximinus,  probably  due  to  causes  altogether  tlistinct 
from  religion,  there  were,  during  the  whole  period  we  are  con- 
sidering, only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  martyrdom.  The 
bishops,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  were  the  special  objects 
of  hostility,  and  sevei-al  in  different  parts  of  the  world  had 
fallen;  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  any  Roman 
bishop  perished  after  the  apostolic  age,  till  Fabianus  was 
martyi-ed  under  Decius.'  If  Christianity  was  not  formally 
authorised,  it  was,  like  many  other  religions  in  a  similar  po- 
sition, geuei-ally  acquiesced  in,  and,  during  a  gi'cat  part  of  the 
time  we  have  reviewed,  its  professors  appear  to  have  found 
no  obstacles  to  their  pieferment  in  the  Court  or  in  the  army. 
The  emperors  were  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or  favour- 
able to  them.  The  priests  in  the  Pagan  society  had  but  little 
influence,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  persecution  till  near  the  time  of  Diocletian.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that  doc- 
trine of  the  criminality  of  error  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
most  modern  persecutions ;  and  although  the  belief  that  great 
calamities  were  the  result  of  neglecting  or  insulting  the  gods 
furnished  the  Pagans  with  a  religious  motive  for  persecution, 
this  motive  only  acted  on  the  occasion  of  some  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional catastrophe. 2     In  Christian  times,  the  fii-st  objects 

'  Compare  Milman's  Histoi'y  of  sented,  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
Early  Christianity  (1867),  vol.  ii.  Church,  as  perfectly  free  from  the 
p.  188,  and  his  History  of  Latin  stain  of  persecution.  A  tradition, 
Christianity  (1867),  vol.  i.  pp.  26-  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently  prob- 
59,  There  are  only  two  cases  ©f  able,  states  that  Pontianus,  having 
alleged  martyrdom  before  tliis  time  been  exiled  by  Maximinus,  was 
that  can  excite  any  reasonable  killed  in  banishment, 
doubt.  Irenseus  distinctly  asserts  ^  Tacitus  has  a  very  ingenious 
that  Telesphorus  was  martyred ;  remark  on  this  subject,  which 
but  his  martyrdom  is  put  in  the  illustrates  happily  the  half-scepti- 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  cism  of  the  Empire.  After  recount- 
Pius  (he  had  assumed  the  mitre  iug  a  number  of  prodigies  that  were 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign 
Hadrian),  au'l  Antuninus  is  rf^pre-  of  Otho,   he  remarks    that  these 
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ot  the  j>ei'8ecutoi'  are  to  coutrol  education,  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  any  heterodox  works,  to  institute  such  a  minute 
police  inspection  as  to  render  im|K)Hsible  the  celebnvtion  of  the 
worship  he  desii'os  to  suppi-ess.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  attempted,  or  indeed  was  possible,  iii  the  i)criod  we  ai-e 
considering.  With  the  exception  of  the  body-guard  of  the 
emperor,  almost  the  whole  army,  which  was  of  extremely 
moderate  dimensions,  was  massed  along  the  vast  fix)ntic'r 
of  the  Emi)ii*c.  The  jx)lice  force  was  of  the  scantiest  kind, 
sufficient  only  to  keep  common  order  in  the  streets.  Tlie 
Government  had  done  something  to  encoui*age,  but  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  control,  education,  and  parents  or  societies 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  educate  the  young  as  they  pleased. 
The  exi)ansion  of  literature,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  whicli 
slavery  gave  to  transcription,  wafl  vei-y  gi"eat,  and  it  was 
for  the  most  part  entirely  uncontrolled.*  Augustus,  it  is 
true,  had  cruised  some  volumes  of  forged  pro])hecies  to  be 
bunit,'^  and,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  Domitian, 
political  wi-itei*s  and  historians  who  eulogised  tyi-annicide,  or 
vehemently  opposed  the  Empire,  were  pei-secuted ;  but  the 
exti"eme  Indignation  these  acts  elicited  attests  their  rarity, 
and,    on    matters  unconnected  with    politics,  the  lil^erty  of 

were  things  habitually  noticed  in  unfortunate.     Tlio  firat   task  of  a 

the  agos  of  ignomuco,  but  now  only  modern  despot  is  to  cenlruliso  to 

noticed  in  periodb  of  terror.    'Kiuli-  the  highest  point,  to  Lring  every 

bussaeculisetiam  in  piiceobservata,  department  of  thought  and  action 

quai  nunc  tnntum  in  metu  audiun-  under  asystt-mof  i)oIiceri>guIatit'n. 

tur.' — Hist.  i.  86.  and,  above  all,  to  impose  Ids  shuck 

'  M.  de  Champaijny  lias  devoted  ling  tyranny  upon  the  human  mind, 

an  extremely  beautiful  chapter  (/,fs  The  very  perfection  v{  the  Roman 

Antonins,  tomo  ii.  pp.  17l)-2()(»)  to  I'hnpire   avus,   that   the   muuicij>al 

the  liberty  of  the  lioman  Empire,  and   per.^oual  liberty    it    admitted 

See,  too,  the  tifty-fourth  chapter  of  had  never  been  surpasseil,  and  the 

Mr.  Merivale's  Histori/.     It  is  tho  intellectual  liberty  had  never  been 

custom   of  some  of  tho  apoUigi.sts  cquallevl. 

for  moilern  Ca;.sari.sm  to  defend  it  '  Sueloii.  .///</.  xxxi.     It  appears 

by  pointing  to  the  Koman  Empire  from  a  passage  iu  Li\'y  (xxxix.  16) 

ns  the  happiest   period  in    human  that    books   of   oracles    had    beec 

history.     No  apology  can  be  more  sometimes  burut  iu  the  Kepublic 
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literature  vvjus  absoluto.'  In  a  word,  the  Church  prosely- 
tised in  a  society  in  whicli  toleration  was  the  rule,  and  at  a 
time  when  municipal,  provincial,  and  personal  independence 
bad  reached  the  highest  point,  when  the  ruling  classes  were 
for  the  most  part  absolutely  indifferent  to  religious  opinions, 
and  when  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  influences  facilitated 
ttfi  progress. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may  readily 


'  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  very 
remarkable  account  of  the  trial  of 
Cremutius  Cordus,  under  Tiberius, 
for  having  published  a  history 
in  which  he  had  praised  Brutus 
and  called  Cassiua  the  last  ot 
Romans.  {Annal.  iv.  34-35.)  He 
expressly  terms  this  '  novo  ac  tunc 
primum  audito  crimine,'  and  ho 
puts  a  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the 
accused,  describing  the  liberty  pre- 
viously accorded  to  writers.  Cordus 
avoided  execution  by  suicide.  His 
daughter,  Marcia,  preserved  some 
copies  of  his  work,  and  published 
it  in  the  reign  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Caligula.  (Senec.  Ad 
Marc.  1;  Suet.  Calig.  16.)  There  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  an  earlier 
persecution  of  letters.  Under  the 
sanction  of  a  law  of  the  decemvirs 
against  libellers,  Augustus  exiled 
the  satiric  writer  Cassius  Severus, 
and  he  also  destroyed  the  works  of 
an  historian  named  Labisnus,  on 
account  of  their  seditious  senti- 
ments. These  writings  were  re- 
published with  those  of  Cordus. 
Generally,  however,  Augustus  was 
very  magnanimous  in  his  dealings 
with  his  assailants.  He  refused 
the  request  of  Tiberius  to  punish 
them  (Suet. -4z<^.  51),  and  only  ex- 
cluded from  his  palace  Timagenes, 
who  bitterly  satirised  both  him  and 


the  empress,  and  proclaimed  him 
self  everywhere  the  enemy  of  the 
emperor.  (Senec.  De  Ira,  iii.  23.) 
A  similar  magnanimity  was  shown 
by  most  of  the  other  emperors; 
among  others,  by  Nero.  (Suet. 
Nero,  ^9.)  Under  Vespasian,  how- 
ever, a  poet,  named  Maternus,  was 
obliged  to  retouch  a  tragedy  on 
Oato  (Tacit.  De  Or.  2-3),  and 
Domitian  allowed  no  writings  op- 
posed to  his  policy.  (Tacit.  Agric.) 
But  no  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Empire  to  con- 
trol religious  writings  till  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  who 
ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be  burnt. 
The  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  Christian  emperors.  The 
writings  of  Arius  were  burnt  in 
A.D.  321,  those  of  Porphyry  in  ad. 
388.  Pope  Grelasius,  in  a.d.  496, 
drew  up  a  list  of  books  which 
should  not  be  read,  and  all  liberty 
of  publication  speedily  became  ex- 
tinct. See  on  this  subject  Peiguot, 
Essai  kistarique  sur  la  Liherte 
(V&rire ;  Villemain,  tltudes  de 
Littkr.  ancienne ;  Sir  C.  Lewis  on 
the  Credibility  of  Roman  Hist.  vol. 
i,  p.  52 ;  Nadal,  Mhnoire  sur  la 
liberie  qu'avoieni  les  soldats  remains 
de  dire  des  vers  satyriques  centre 
ceuxqui  triomphoie7it  {Paris  1725) 
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perceive  the  absurdity  of  maintaming  that  Chrifltianity  waa 
propagated  in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  and  continuous  peise- 
cution  that  no  opinions  could  have  sui'vived  it  without  a 
mu'acle,  or  of  arguing  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
that  persecution  never  has  any  real  eflScacy  in  suppressing 
truth.  When,  in  addition  to  the  ciicumstances  imder  which 
it  operated,  we  consider  the  unexampled  means  both  of  at- 
traction and  of  intimidation  that  were  possessed  by  the 
Church,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it 
should  have  acquired  a  magnitude  that  would  enable  it  to 
defy  the  far  more  serious  assaults  it  was  still  destined  to 
endure.  That  it  had  acquired  this  extension  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence.  The  language  I  have  quoted  from  Lactantius 
is  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  emphatic  statements  of  writers 
before  the  Decian  persecution.*  *  Thei-e  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,'  said  Justin  Martyr,  'among 
whom  prayers  and  thanks  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
the  crucified.'^  *  We  are  but  of  yesterday,'  cried  Tertullian, 
*  and  we  fill  all  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  councils,  even  the 
camps  themselves,  the  tribes,  the  deciu-ies,  the  palaces,  the 
senate,  and  the  forum.' ^  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  letter  of 
Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  containing  a  cattdogue  of  the 
officers  of  his  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution. 
It  consisted  of  one  bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons, 
seven  subdoacons,  forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exorcists, 
readers,  and  janitors.  The  Church  also  sup})orted  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  widows,  and  poor  or  suffering  pei*sons.* 
The  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  249,  and 
was  probably  begun  in  hopes  of  restoring  the  Empire  to 
its  ancient  discipline,  and  elimiuathig  from  it  all  extraneoiw 


'  See  a  collection  of  passages  '  Trypho. 

on  this  point  in   PressiMis6,   Hi!>t.  *  Apol.  xxxrii. 

cb's     frois    premiers     Sih'lrs    (2'"*  *  Eufiob.  vi.  13, 
•6rie),  tomo  i.  pp.  3  4. 
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and  unpatriotic  inflnoncos,*  is  tho  first  example  of  a  delihemte 
attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  machinery  of  provincial 
government,  and  extending  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
Empire,  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the  world.  It  would 
bo  difficult  to  find  language  too  strong  to  paint  its  horrors. 
The  ferocious  instincts  of  the  populace,  that  were  long  re- 
pressed, burst  out  anew,  and  they  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  by  the  rulers.  Far  woree  than  the  deaths 
which  menaced  those  who  shrank  from  the  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices, were  the  hideous  and  prolonged  tortures  by  which  the 
magistrates  often  sought  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the 
martyr,  the  nameless  outrages  that  were  sometimes  inflicted 
on  the  Chiistian  virgin.^  The  Church,  enervated  by  a  long 
peace,  and  deeply  infected  with  the  vices  of  the  age,  tottered 
beneath  the  blow.  It  had  long  since  arrived  at  the  period 
when  men  were  Christians  not  by  conviction,  but  through 
family  relationship  ;  when  the  more  opulent  Christians  vied 
in  luxury  with  the  Pagans  among  whom  they  mixed,  and 
when  even  the  bishops  weie,  in    many  instances,  worldly 


'  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  ascribes 
this  persecution  (vi.  39)  to  the 
hatred  Decius  bore  to  his  prede- 
cessor Philip,  who  was  very  friendly 
10  the  Christians.  But  although 
such  a  motive  might  account  {>  a 
persecution  like  that  of  Maximin, 
which  was  directed  chiefly  against 
the  bishops  who  had  been  about 
the  Court  of  Severus,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  a  persecution 
so  general  and  so  severe  as  that  of 
Decius.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
emperor  is  uniformly  represented 
ly  the  Pagan  historians  as  an  emi- 
nently wise  and  humane  sovereign. 
See  Dodwell,  Be  Paucitate  Mar- 
ty rum,  lii. 

"^  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  vh.)  and,  at 
a  later  period,   St.  Jerome  {Vit. 


Fault),  both  notice  that  during  this 
persecution  the  desire  of  the  perse- 
cutors was  ta  subdue  the  constancy 
of  the  Christ^ians  by  torture,  with- 
out gratifying  their  desire  for 
dartyrdom.  The  consignment  of 
Christian  virgins  to  houses  of  ill 
fame  was  one  of  the  most  commoc 
incidents  in  the  later  acts  of  mar- 
tyrs which  were  invented  in  the 
middle  ages.  Unhappily,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
are  some  undoubted  traces  of  it  at 
an  earlier  date.  TertuUian,  in  a 
famous  passage,  speaks  of  the  cry 
'  Ad  Lenonem '  as  substituted  for 
that  of  '  Ad  Leonem  ; '  and  St.  Am- 
brose recounts  some  strange  stories 
on  this  subject  in  his  treatise  De 
Virgivihis. 
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aspiraiitij  after  civil  offices.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprLsing 
that  the  flefection  was  very  large.     The  Pagans  marked  with 
triumphaat  ridicule,  and  the  Fathers  with  a  burning  indig- 
nation, the  thousands  who  thronged  to  the  altars  at  the  very 
commencement  of  persecution,   the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
most  illustrious  churches,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  offer 
of  provincial  governors  to  furnish  certificjites  of  apostasy, 
without   exacting  a  compliance  with  the   conditions  which 
those  certificates  attasted,  was  accepted  by  multitudes.'     The 
question   whether  those   who  abandoned   the   faith    shouhl 
afterwards  be  readmitted  to  communion,  became  the  chief 
question  that  divided  the  Kovatians,  and  one  of  the  questions 
that  divided  the  Montanists  from  the  Catholics,  while  the 
pi*etensions  of  the  confessora  to  furnish  indulgences,  remitting 
the  penances  imposed  by  the  bishops,  led  to  a  conflict  which 
contributed  very  largely  to  establish  the  undisputed  ascend- 
ancy of  the  episcopacy.     But  the   Decian  persecution,  though 
it  exhibits  the  Church  in  a  somewhat  less  noble  attitude  than 
the  persecutions  which  preceded  and  which  followed  it,  was 
adorned  by  many  examples  of  extreme  courage  and  devotion, 
displayed  in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  were  physically 
among  the  fi-ailest  of  mankind.     It  was  of  a  kind  eminently 
fitted  to  crush  the  Church.     Had  it  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
I)oriod,  had  it  been  continued  for  a  long  succes-sion  of  years, 
ChristLonity,  without  a  miracle,  must  have  perished.     P)Ut 
the  Decian  persecution  fell  upon  a  Church  which  had  exist e<l 
for  two  centuries,  and  it  lasted  less  than  two  yoara.*     Its 


'  St.  Cyprian  has  drawn  a  very  grande  violence.     Car  S.  Cyprien, 

highly  coloured  picture  of  this  gone-  daus  los  lottroa  ^critos  en  2ol,  dAs 

ral  corruption,  and  of  the  apostasy  dcvant    Pasque,    ot    moBme   dans 

it    produced,    in    his    treatise    De  quolques-unos  e«.-ritcs  anparcmment 

LapsLi,  a  nio.st  interesting  picture  dis  la  fin  ilo  260,  t^moigno  que  son 

of  the  society  ui'  his  time      See,  iglise  jouissoit    doja    do    quelqne 

too,  the  Li/f  of  W.  Gnyori/  Thau-  pnix,  niais  duno  paix  encore  pen 

matnrijus,  by  (irog.  of  Nys.sa.  afforniio,  en  sorto  quo  le  moiudro 

'  'Lfi  porstV'utiun  do   D^oo   no  accident    oust    pn    rcnouveler    lo 

dura   qu'euvirun    un    an    dans    sa  trouble  et  la  persecution.   Ilsemble 

q2 
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intensity  varied  much  in  different  provinces.  In  Alcxandiia 
and  the  neighbouring  to%vns,  where  a  popular  tumult  had 
anticipated  the  menaces  of  the  Government,  it  was  extremely 
horrible.'  In  Carthage,  at  first,  the  proconsul  being  absent, 
no  capital  sentence  was  passed,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that 
functionary  the  penalty  of  death,  accompanied  by  dreadful 
tortui-es,  was  substituted  for  that  of  exile  or  imprisonment.^ 
The  rage  of  the  people  was  especially  directed  against  the 
bishop  St.  Cyprian,  who  prudently  retired  till  the  storm  had 
passed.^  In  general,  it  was  observed  that  the  object  of  the 
rulers  was  much  less  to  slay  than  to  vanquish  the  Chi'istians. 


mesme  que  Ton  n'eust  pas  encore 
la  liberty  d'y  tenir  les  assembUes, 
et  neanmoins  il  paroist  que  tous 
les  confesseurs  prisonniers  k  Car- 
thage y  avoient  est6  mis  en  liberte 
des  ce  temps-la.' — Tillemont,  Mem. 
d'Hist.  ecclhiastique,  tome  iii.  p. 
324. 

'  Dionysius  the  bishop  wrote  a 
full  account  of  it,  which  Eusebius 
has  preserved  (vi.  41-42).  In 
Alexandria,  Dionysius  says,  the 
persecution  produced  by  popular 
fanaticism  preceded  the  edict  of 
Decius  by  an  entire  year.  He  has 
preserved  a  particular  catalogue  of 
all  who  were  put  to  death  in  Alex- 
andria during  the  entire  Decian 
persecution.  They  were  seventeen 
persons.  Several  of  these  were 
killed  by  the  mob,  and  their  deaths 
were  in  nearly  all  cases  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  of  extreme 
atrocity.  Besides  these,  others  (we 
know  not  how  many)  had  been  put 
to  torture.  Many,  Dionysius  says, 
perished  in  other  cities  or  villages 
of  Egypt. 

2  kjee  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  viii. 

'  There  was  much  controversy 
at  this  time  as  to  the  propriety  of 
bishops    evading    persecution    by 


flight.  The  Montanists  maintained 
that  such  a  conduct  was  equiva- 
lent to  apostasy.  Tertullian  had 
written  a  book,  De  Fuga  in  Perse- 
cutione,  maintaining  this  view; 
and  among  the  orthodox  the  con- 
duct of  St.  Cyprian  (who  after- 
wards nobly  attested  his  courage 
by  his  death)  did  not  escape  anim- 
adversion. The  more  moderate 
opinion  prevailed,  but  the  leading 
bishops  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  conduct  by  declaring 
that  they  had  received  special 
revelations  exhorting  them  to  fly. 
St.  Cyprian,  who  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  his  dreams  to  justify 
him  in  his  controversies  (see  some 
curious  instances  collected  in  Mid- 
dleton's  Free  Enquiry,  pp.  101- 
105),  declared  {Ep.  ix.),  and  his 
biographer  and  friend  Pontius  re- 
asserted ( Vit.  Gyprianis),  that  his 
flight  was  'by  the  command  of 
Grod.'  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  asserts  the  same  thing 
of  his  own  flight,  and  attests  it  by 
an  oath  (see  his  own  words  in 
Euseb.  vi.  40) ;  and  the  same 
thing  was  afterwards  related  of  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  (See  his 
Life  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.) 
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Horrible  tortures  were  continually  employed  to  extort  an 
apostasy,  and,  when  those  tortui-es  proved  Tain,  great  num- 
bers were  ultimately  released. 

The  Decian  persecution  is  remarkable  in  Christian  archce- 
ology  as  being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  occasion  in  which  the 
Christian  catacombs  were  violated.  Those  vast  subterranean 
corridors,  lined  with  tombs  and  expanding  very  frequently 
into  small  chapols  adorned  with  paintings,  often  of  no  mean 
beauty,  had  for  a  long  period  been  an  inviolable  asylum  in 
seasons  of  persecution.  Tlie  extreme  sanctity  which  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  place  of  burial  re- 
pelled the  profane,  and  as  early,  it  is  said,  as  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thii'd  centuiy,  the  catacombs  wei-e  i-ecognised  as 
legal  possessions  of  the  Church.'  The  Roman  legislators, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  associa- 
tions, made  an  exception  in  favour  of  burial  societies,  or 
associations  of  men  subscribing  a  certain  sum  to  ensure  to 
each  member  a  decent  burial  in  gi-oimd  wliich  belonged  to 
the  coiix)ration.  The  Church  is  believed  to  have  availed 
itself  of  this  privilege,  and  to  have  attained,  in  this  capacity, 
a  legal  existence.  The  tombs,  which  wore  originally  the 
properties  of  distinct  families,  became  in  this  manner  an 
ecclesiastical  domain,  and  the  catacombs  were,  from  perha}»8 
the  first,  made  something  more  tluin  places  of  burial.'^  The 
chapels  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  are  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  and  utterly  unfit  for  gonei*al  worship, 
were  probably  mortuary  chapels,  and  may  have  also  been 
employed  in  the  seiwices  commemoi*ating  tlie  martyra,  while 
the  ordinary  worship  was  probably   at   fii-st   conducted    in 


'  '  1]  voniraonto  ch«  nlmono  fino  p.  103. 

dal  socolo  terzo   i   fcdeli   nhbiaiio  '  This  is  all  fully  disoissetl  by 

po68e(iuto   cimiteri   a   nomo    com-  Kcxssi,   Roma  Sottrrranra,  t<>mo  i. 

mmio,  0  cho   11    loro   pos8o.^8o  sia  pn.    101-108.      liosai    thinks   tho 

«tat.o  ricono.sciuto  dngl' iniporntori,  Church,  in  its   capacity  of  burial 

h   cosa    impossibilo    a    lu'^arc' —  society,  w.ia  known  by  Ithe  namo  of 

Rotisi,    Roma  Sotterranca,  tomo  i.  'eccKuiu  fratruni.* 
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the  private  houses  of  the  Christians  The  decision  of 
Alexander  Sevorus,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  is  the 
earliest  notice  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  buildings  specially- 
devoted  to  the  Christian  services ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how 
long  before  this  time  they  may  have  existed  in  Rome.*  In 
serious  pei"secution,  however,  they  would  doubtless  have  to 
be  abandoned ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  catacombs  proved  a 
refuge  from  the  persecutors. 

The  reign  of  Decius  only  lasted  about  two  years,  and 
Defore  its  close  the  persecution  had  almost  ceased.^  On  the 
accession  of  his  son  Gall  us,  in  the  last  month  of  a.d.  251, 
there  was  for  a  short  time  perfect  peace ;  but  Callus  resumed 
the  persecution  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and 
although  appai'ently  not  very  severe,  or  very  general,  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  his  death,  which  took  place  a  year 
after.  ^  Two  Roman  bishops,  Cornelius,  who  had  succeeded 
the  martyred  Fabianus,  and  his  successor  Lucius,  were  at 
this  time  put  to  death.^     Valerian,  who  ascended  the  throne 

•  See,  on  the  history  of  early  affairs   had   been   thrown  by  the 

Christian  Churches,  Cave's  Prwii-  defeat  of  Decius  appears,  at  first, 

tive  Christianity,  part  i.  c.  vi.  to  have  engrossed  his  attention. 

2  Dodwell  {Be  Paiccit.  Martyr.  *  Lucius  was  at  first  exiled  and 

Ivii.)  has  collected  evidence  of  the  then  permitted  to  return,  on  which 

subsidence   of  the   persecution  in  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a 

the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Decius.  letter  of  congratulation  (Ep.  Ivii.). 

'  This  persecution  is  not  noticed  He  wa-s.   however,  afterwards  re- 

by  St.  Jerome,  Orosius,  Sulpicius  arrested  and  slain,  but  it  is  not,  I 

Severus,  or  Lactantius.     The  very  think,  clear  whether  it  was  under 

little  we  know  about  it  is  derived  Gallus  or  Valerian.     St.   Cyprian 

from   the   letters   of  St.  Cyprian,  speaks  {Ep.  Ixvi.)  of  both  Cornelius 

and  from  a  short  notice  by  Diony-  and  Lucius    as    martyred.      The 

sius   of  Alexandria,  in   Eusebius,  emperors   were   probably   at   this 

vii.  1.     Dionysius  says,  Grallus  be  time  beginning  to  realise  the  power 

gan  the  persecution  when  his  reign  the   Bishops   of   Kome   possessed: 

was   advancing   prosperously,  and  We  know  hardly  anything  of  the 

his  affairs  succeeding,  which  proba-  Decian  persecution  at  Eome  except 

bly  means,  after  he  had  procured  the  execution  of  the  bishop ;  and 

the  departure  of  the  Groths  from  St.    Cyprian   says    (£'p.  11.)    that 

the  Illyrian  province,  early  in  a.d.  Decius   would    have    preferred    a 

262  (see  Gibbon,  chap.  x.).     The  pretender    to    the     throne    to    a 

disastrous     position     into    which  Bishop  of  Rome. 
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A.D.  254,  at  first  not  only  tolerated,  but  warmly  patroniso<l 
the  Christians,  and  attracted  so  many  to  his  Court  that  his 
house,  in  the  language  of  a  contemporary,  appeared  '  tlie 
Church  of  the  Lord.'  ^  But  after  rather  more  than  four  years 
his  disposition  changed.  At  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  an 
Egyptian  magician,  named  Mjicrianus,  he  signed  in  a.d.  258 
an  edict  of  |X)rsecution  condemning  Christian  occlosiastics 
and  senatoi's  to  death,  and  otiior  Christians  to  exile,  or  to 
the  forf»nture  of  their  property,  and  prohibiting  them  from 
entering  the  catiicombs.^  A  sangiunary  and  genei*al  perse- 
cution ensued.  Among  the  victims  were  Sixtus,  the  Bishop 
of  Home,  who  perished  in  the  catacombs,-^  and  Cyprian,  who 
was  exiled,  and  aftt?rwards  beheaded,  and  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Carthago  who  suffered  martyrdom.'*  At  last,  Valerian, 
having  been  captiux)d  by  the  Persians,  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  immediately  proclaimed  a  perfect 
tolenition  of  the  Christians.^ 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Decius,  in  A.D.  249,  to 
the  accession  of  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260,  which  I  have  now  very 
briefly  noticed,  was  by  far  the  most  di.sa.strous  the  Church 
had  yet  endured.  With  the  exception  of  about  five  years  in 
the  reigns  of  Callus  and  Valerian,  the  persecution  was  con- 
tinuous, though  it  varied  much  in  its  intensity  and  its  range. 
During  the  first  portion,  if  measured,  not  by  the  number  of 
de;iths,  but  by  the  atrocity  of  the  toiiures  inflicted,  it  was 
probably  as  stivere  as  any  upon  ivcord.  It  was  sulxse^piently 
directed  chietly  against  the  leading  clergy,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  four  Roman  bishops  perished.  Tn  adilition  to  the 
political   reasons   that    inspii-ed    it,    the    popular    fanaticism 


'   DiunysiuM,     Anhl^ihhop      of  —  De  Mort.  Prraec.  c.  v. 
Alexandria;  soe  l^'usch.  vii.  10.  "  Cyprinn,  Kp  lixxi. 

M'useMus,     vii.     10-12;     Cy-  *  So«    his    Life   by  the  Heaonn 

prian,  Fp.  Ixxxi.     Laotnutiua  suys  PoutiuH,   whirh    ia    rtjinvJuoed    ly 

of    Vultjrian,    'Multuin     quamvis  Gil-hou. 
Lrovi  tcmporojust.i  saiiguiiiij' fii  lit.'  *  Kubobiufi,  rii.  13. 
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caused  by  gi'eat  calamities,  which  were  ascribed  to   anger 
of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  had  in  this  as  in 
former  periods  a  great  influence.     Political  disasters,  which 
foreshadowed  clearly  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
were  followed  by  fearful  and  general  famines  and  plagues. 
St.  Cyprian,  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  one  of  the  persecutors 
who  was  most  confident  in  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
Christians,  presents  us  with  an  extremely  curious  picture 
both  of  the  general  despondency  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
Empii'e,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  calamities  were 
regarded  by  the  Christians.     Like  most  of  his  co-religionists, 
the  saint  was  convinced  that  the  closing  scene  of  the  eaith 
was  at  hand.      The  decrepitude  of  the  world,  he  said,  had 
arrived,  the  forces  of  nature  were  almost  exhausted,  the  sun 
had  no  longer  its  old  lustre,  or  the  soil  its  old  fertility,  the 
spring  time  had  grown  less  lovely,  and  the  autumn  less  boun- 
teous, the  energy  of  man  had  decayed,  and  all  things  were 
moving  rapidly  to  the  end.     Famines  and  plagues  were  the 
precursors  of  the  day  of  judgment.     They  were  sent  to  warn 
and  punish  a  rebellious  world,    which,    still  bowing   down 
before  idols,  persecuted  the  believers  in  the  truth.     '  So  true 
is  this,  that  the  Christians  are  never  persecuted  without  the 
sky  manifesting  at  once  the  Divine  displeasure.'     The  con- 
ception of  a  converted  Empire  never  appears  to  have  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  saint ;  ^  the  only  triumph  he  predicted 
for  the  Chui-ch  was  that  of  another  world ;  and  to  the  thi-eats 
of  the  persecutors  he  rejoined  by  fearful  menaces.     *  A  burn- 
rug,  scorching  fire   will   for  ever  torment  those  who   are 
condemned ;  there  will  be  no  respite  or  end  to  their  torments. 
We  shall  through  eternity  contemplate  in  their  agonies  those 
who  for  a  short  time  contemplated  us  in  to)*tm*es,  and  for  the 


*  Tertullian  had  before,   in  a  Christo  si  aut  Cse^ares  non  eseent 

ciirious  passage,  spoken  of  the  im-  seculo  necessarii,  aut  si  et  Chria- 

pssibility  of    Christian    Caesars,  tiani  poruissent    esse  Casares.*— 

'  Sed  et  Csesares  credidissent  super  Apol.  xxi. 
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brief  pleasure  which  the  barharity  of  our  pei-secutoi-8  took  in 
feasting  their  eyes  upon  an  inhuman  spectacle,  they  will  Ije 
themselves  exposed  as  an  eternal  spectacle  of  agony.*  As  a 
last  warning,  calamity  after  calamity  broke  upon  the  world, 
and,  with  the  solemnity  of  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of 
death  had  already  fallen,  St.  Cypiian  adjured  the  i^crsocutors 
to  repent  and  to  be  saved.' 

The  accession  of  Gallionus  introduced  the  CTiurch  to  a 
new  period  of  perfect  peace,  whicli,  with  a  single  inconsider- 
able exception,  continued  for  no  less  than  forty  years.  The 
exception  was  furnished  by  Aui-olian,  who  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  reign  had  Ixjen  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
Chi-istians,  and  had  even  been  apj)ealed  to  by  the  orthodox 
bishops,  who  desired  him  to  expel  from  Antioch  a  prelate 
they  had  excommunicated  for  heresy,*  but  who,  at  the  close 
of  his  reign,  intended  to  persecute.  He  was  assassinated, 
however,  according  to  one  account,  when  he  was  just  about 
to  sign  the  decrees ;  according  to  another,  before  they  had 
been  sent  through  the  provinces ;  and  if  any  persecution 
actually  took  place,  it  was  altogether  inconsiderable.^  Chris- 
tianity, during  all  this  time,  was  not  only  perfectly  free,  it 
was  grratly  honoured.  ChrLstians  were  appointed  governoi'S 
of  the  provinces,  and  were  expressly  exonerated  from  the 
duty  of  sacrificing.  The  bishops  were  treated  by  the  civil 
authorities  with  profound  res{>ect.  'i'he  palaces  of  the  em- 
peror were  tilled  with  Chnstian  servants,  who  were  authorisetl 
freely  to  profess  their  religion,  and  were  gi-eatly  valued  for 
their  fidelity.  The  popular  prejudice  seems  to  have  l)cen 
lulled  to  rest ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  nipid  pi-ogross 
of  the  faith  excited  no  tumult  or  hostility*.     SjMiciuus  churches 


'  Contra  Dtmetrianxim.  Itnly. 

'  Eusobius,   ni.    30.     Auriliiwi  •  Conijuvro  llic  accounts  in  Eu- 

decided  thivt  the  cntheilral  iit  AiUi-  scIiiuB,  vii.   30,  and   I^m'tantiu»,  Dt 

(ich  should  be  g;iven  up  to  whoovor  Mort.  c.  vi. 
?ra»>  apjKjinted  by  the  biwliojia  ul 
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were  erected  in  every  quarter,  and  they  could  scarcolj  con- 
tain the  multitude  of  worshippers.^  In  Rome  itself,  before 
the  outburst  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  there  were  no  less 
than  foi*ty  churches.^  The  Christians  may  still  have  been 
outnumbered  by  the  Pagans;  but  when  we  consider  their 
organisation,  their  zeal,  and  their  rapid  progress,  a  speedy 
triumph  appeared  inevitable. 

But  before  that  triumph  was  achieved  a  last  and  a  ter- 
rific ordeal  w^as  to  be  undergone.  Diocletian,  whose  name 
has  been  somewhat  unjustly  associated  with  a  persecution, 
the  responsibility  of  which  belongs  far  more  to  his  colleague 
Galerius,  having  left  the  Christians  in  perfect  peace  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  suffered  himself  to  be  perauaded  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  eradicate  the  foreign  creed.  This 
emperor,  who  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  the  humblest 
position,  exhibited  in  all  the  other  actions  of  his  reign  a 
moderate,  placable,  and  conspicuously  humane  nature,  and, 
although  he  gi-eatly  magnified  the  Imperial  authority,  tlie 
simplicity  of  his  private  life,  his  voluntaiy  abdication,  and, 
above  all,  his  singularly  noble  conduct  during  many  years  of 
retirement,  displayed  a  rare  magnanimity  of  character.  As 
a  politician,  he  deserves,  I  think,  to  rank  very  high.  Anto- 
niaus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  too  fascinated  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  austere  teaching  and 
retrospective  spirit  of  the  Stoics,  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
adapting  institutions  to  the  wants  of  a  luxurious  and  highly 
civilised  people,  and  they  therefore  had  little  permanent  in- 
fluence upon  the  destraies  of  the  Empire.  But  Diocletian 
invariably  exhibited  in  his  legislation  a  far-seeing  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  well  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  society 
he  ruled,  and  provident  of  distant  events.  Perceiviag  that 
Roman  corruption  was  iacurable,  he  attempted  to  regenerate 


•  See  the  forcible  and  very  candid  description  of  Eusebius,  viii.  1. 
'  This  is  noticed  by  Optatus. 
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the  Empire  })y  creating  nsw  centres  of  political  lifs  Li  tlie 
gi'eat  and  comparatively  unpei'verted  ca2)itAl3  of  the  pro- 
vinces; and  Nicomedia,  which  was  liia  hal)itual  residence, 
Carthage,  Milan,  and  llavenna,  all  received  abundant  tokens 
of  bis  favour.  He  swept  away  or  disregarded  the  obsolete 
and  inefficient  institutions  of  Republican  liberty  that  still 
remained,  and  indeed  gave  his  government  a  somewhat 
Oriental  character ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bold,  and, 
it  must  be  admitted,  very  perilous  measure  of  dividing  the 
Empire  into  four  sections,  he  abridged  the  power  of  each 
ruler,  ensured  the  better  supervision  and  increased  authority 
of  the  provinces,  and  devised  the  first  effectual  check  to 
those  military  revolts  which  had  for  some  time  been  threat- 
ening the  Empire  with  anarchy.  With  the  same  energetic 
Btatesmanship,  we  find  him  reorganising  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  and  attempting,  less  wisely,  to  regulate  commercial 
transactions.  To  such  an  em})eror,  the  problem  presented  by 
the  rapid  progress  and  the  profoundly  anti-national  chai-acter 
of  Christianity  must  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion, and  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  wore  most  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Church  ;  for  Diocletian,  with  many  nol)li' 
qualities  of  heart  and  head,  was  yet  superatitious,  tortuous, 
nervous,  and  vacillating,  and  was  too  ixjadily  swayed  by  the 
rude  and  ferocious  soldier,  who  was  impetuously  Lncitiiig  him 
against  the  Christians. 

The  extreme  passion  which  Galeriua  displayed  on  this 
Bubject  is  ascribed,  in  the  fii'st  instjince,  to  the  influence  of 
bis  mother,  who  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  Pagan  worship, 
lie  is  himself  painted  in  dark  coloin-s  by  the  Christian  wiitei-a 
as  a  man  of  boundless  and  uubridle<l  sensuality,  of  tui  iuipe- 
riousness  that  rose  to  fui-y  at  opposition,  and  of  a  cruelty 
which  had  long  passed  the  stage  of  callousness,  and  become 
a  fiendish  delight,  in  the  infliction  and  contemplation  of  suf- 
fering.' Tlis  strong  attachment  to  Paganism  made  him  at 
*  See  tho  vivid  pictures  iu  Lact.  De  Mort.  l^scc. 
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length  the  avowed  representative  of  his  party,  which  several 
causes  had  contributed  to  strengthen.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Empii'e  had  by  this  time  fully  passed  into  its  Neoplatoixic 
and  Pythagorean  phases,  and  was  closely  connected  with 
religious  observances.  Hierocles  and  Porphyry,  who  were 
among  its  most  eminent  exponents,  had  both  written  books 
against  Christianity,  and  the  Oriental  religions  fostered  much 
fanaticism  among  the  people.  Political  interests  united  with 
superstition,  for  the  Christians  were  now  a  very  formidable 
body  in  the  State.  Their  interests  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  Caesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  the  religion 
was  either  adopted,  or  at  least  warmly  favoured,  by  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Diocletian  (the  latter  of  whom  was  married 
to  Galerius^),  and  openly  professed  by  some  of  the  leading 
officials  at  the  Court.  A  magnificent  church  crowned  the  hill 
facing  the  palace  of  the  emperor  at  Nicomedia.  The  bishops 
were,  in  most  cities,  among  the  most  active  and  influential 
citizens,  and  their  influence  was  not  always  exercised  for 
good.  A  few  cases,  in  which  an  ill-considered  zeal  led  Chris- 
tians to  insult  the  Pagan  worship,  one  or  two  instances  of 
Christians  refusing  to  serve  in  the  army,  because  they  be- 
lieved militai-y  life  repugnant  to  their  creed,  a  scandalous 
relaxation  of  morals,  that  had  arisen  during  the  long  peace, 
and  the  fierce  and  notorious  discord  displayed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  contributed  in  different  ways  to  accelerate  the 
persecution.^ 

For  a  considerable  time  Diocletian  resisted  all  the  urgency 
of  Galerius  against  the  Christians,  and  the  only  measure 
talcen  was  the  dismissal  by  the  latter  sovereign  of  a  number 
of  Christian  officers  from  the  army.  In  a.d.  303,  however, 
Diocletian  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  colleague,  and  a 
fearful  persecution,  which  many  circumstances  conspired  to 
stimulate,  began.  The  priests,  in  one  of  the  public  ceremonies 


•  liactant.  De  Mcrf.  Persec  15.  '  Eusebius,  viii, 
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had  declared  that  the  presence  of  ChiTatiana  prevented  the 
entrails  from  showing  tho  accustomed  ai^s.  The  oracle  of 
Apollo,  at  Miletus,  being  consulted  by  Diocletian,  exhorted 
him  to  persecute  the  Christians.  A  fanatical  Chriiitian,  who 
avowed  his  deed,  and  expiated  it  by  a  fearful  death,  tore 
down  the  fii'st  edict  of  pei-secution,  and  replaced  it  by  a  bitter 
taunt  against  the  emperor.  Twice,  after  the  outburet  of  the 
persecution,  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  where  Diocletian  and 
Galeiius  were  residing,  was  set  on  fii-e,  and  the  act  was 
ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  a  Christian  hand,  as 
were  also  some  slight  disturbances  that  afterwards  arose  in 
Syria. •  Edict  after  edict  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
fii'st  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  Christian  churches  and  of 
all  Bibles,  menaced  with  death  the  Christians  if  they  assem- 
bled in  secret  for  Divine  worship,  and  deprived  them  of  all 
civil  rights.  A  second  edict  ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  be 
thi'own  into  prison,  while  a  thii'd  edict  ordered  that  these 
prisoners,  and  a  fourth  edict  that  all  Christians,  should  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  sacrifice.  At  fii-st  Diocletian  refused 
to  permit  theii*  lives  to  be  taken,  but  after  the  fire  at  Nico- 
media this  restriction  was  removed.  Many  were  burnt  alive, 
and  the  tortures  by  which  the  persecutors  sought  to  shake 
their  resolution  were  so  dreadful  that  even  such  a  death 
Boemed  an  act  of  mercy.  The  only  province  of  the  Empire 
where  the  Christians  were  at  peace  was  Gaul,  which  had 
received  its  baptism  of  blood  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but 
was  now  governed  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  protected 
them  from  personal  molestation,  though  he  was  comjMilled,  in 
obetlience  to  the  emperor,  to  destroy  their  churches.  In 
Spain,  which  was  also  under  the  government,  but  not  un<lor 
the  direct  inspection,  of  Constantius,  the  j^ersecutiou  wa.s 
moderate,  but  in  all  other  jwirta  of  the  Empii-e  it  raged  with 


'  These   incidents  are   noticed     his   Ufe  of  Constantinr,   anil  hj 
by  EuBdhiuH  in  his  Hisfort/.  and  in     Ivictnntins,  Dr  Morf.  Pcrtet. 
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fierceness  till  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  305.  This 
event  almost  immediately  restored  peace  to  the  Western  pro- 
vinces,^ but  greatly  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  who  passed  under  the  absolute  rule  of  GaleriusL 
Horrible,  varied,  and  prolonged  tortures  were  employed  to 
quell  their  fortitude,  and  their  final  resistance  was  crowned 
by  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  roasting  over  a  slow  fire. 
It  was  not  till  a,d.  311,  eight  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  general  persecution,  ten  years  after  the  first  measure 
against  the  Christians,  that  the  Eastern  persecution  ceased. 
Galerius,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Christians,  was  struck  down 
by  a  fearful  disease.  His  body,  it  is  said,  became  a  mass  of 
loathsome  and  foetid  sores — a  Living  corpse,  devoured  by 
countless  worms,  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  the  charnel-house. 
He  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  shrank  himself 
from  a  Roman  death.  In  his  extreme  anguish  he  appealed  in 
tm'n  to  physician  after  physician,  and  to  temple  after  temple. 
At  last  he  relented  towards  the  Christians.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  restoring  them  to  liberty,  permitting  them  to 
rebuild  their  churches,  and  asking  their  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery. ^  The  era  of  persecution  now  closed.  One  brief 
spasm,  indeed,  due  to  the  Csesar  Maximian,  shot  through  the 
long  afflicted  Church  of  Asia  Minor ;  ^  but  it  was  rapidly 
allayed.  The  accession  of  Constantino,  the  proclamation  of 
Milan,  a.d.  313,  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  and  the  conversion  of 

*  *  Italy,  Sicily,  Graul,  and  what-  of  Palesiirte,   and    in    Lactantius, 

ever  parts  extend  towards  the  West,  JDe  Mort.  Persec.     The  persecution 

— Spain,  Mauritania,  and  Africa.' —  in  Palestine  was  not  quite  continu- 

Euseb.  Mart.  Palest,  ch.  xiii.     But  ous :    in   a.d.   308  it  had  almost 

in  Gaul,  as  I  have  said,  the  perse-  ceased ;    it  then   revived  fiercely, 

cution   had   not   extended   beyond  but  at  the  close  of  a.d.  309,  and  in 

the    destruction    of  churches ;    in  the  beginning   of  a.d.  310,  there 

these   provinces    the    persecution,  was  again  a  short  lull,  apparently 

Eusebius  says,  lasted  not  quite  two  due     to    political    causes.       See 

years.  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  (edited  by 

^  The  history  of  this  persecution  Soames),  vol.  i.  pp.  286-287. 
IB  given  by  Eusebius,  Hist.   lib.  '  Eusebius. 

viii.,  in  bis  work  on  the  Martyr» 
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the  conqueror,  speedily  followed,  and  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  Empire. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  outline  of  the  last 
and  most  terrible  persecution  inflicted  on  the  early  Church. 
Unfortunately  we  can  place  little  reliance  on  any  information 
we  possess  about  the  number  of  its  victims,  the  provocations 
that  produced  it,  or  the  objects  of  its  authors.     The  ecclesi- 
astical account  of  these  matters  is  absolutely  unchecked  by 
any  Pagan  statement,  and  it  is  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  from  the  treatise  *  On  the 
Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Lactantius. 
Eusebius  was  a  "svriter  of  great  learning,  and  of  critical  abili- 
ties not  below  the  very  low  level  of  his  time,  and  he  had 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  events  in  Palestine  which 
he  has  recorded  ;   but  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
impartiality.     He  has  frankly  told  us  that  his  principle  in 
writing  history  was  to  conceal  the  facts  that  were  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Church ;  ^  and  although  his  pi-actice 
was  sometimes  better  than  his  principle,  the  poiirait  he  has 
drawn  of  the  saintly  vii'tues  of  his  patron  Constuntine,  which 
we  are  able  to  coiTcct  fi-om  other  sources,  abundantly  proves 
with  how  little  scruple  the  courtly  bishop  could  stray  into 
the  paths  of  fiction.     The  treatise  of  Lactantius,  wldch  has 
been  well  termed  *  a  party  pamphlet,*  is  much  more  untrust- 
worthy.    It  is  a  hymn  of  exultation  over  the  disastrous  ends 
of  the  persecutoi-s,  and  especially  of  Galerius,  written  in  a 
strain    of   the   fiercest   and  most  passionate    invective,    and 
bearing  on  every  page   unequivocjil  signs  of  inaccui-acy  ami 
exaggei-ation.     The  whole  history  of  the  early  peraecution 
was  soon  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  falsehood.     A  notion, 
derived  from    propliocy,   that  ton    great  jxM-secutions    niu.st 
precede  the  day  of  judgment,  at  an  early  period  Btimulatnl 


•  Soe  two  passngos,  which  Gib-     viii.    '2  ;    Martyrs   of   Palrst.    cU. 
bon  justly  calla  remarkable.  (//.  E.     xii.) 
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the  imagination  of  the  Christians,  who  believed  that  day  to 
be  imminent ;  and  it  was  natural  that  as  time  rolled  on  men 
should  magnify  the  sufferings  that  had  been  endured,  and 
that  in  credulous  and  uncritical  ages  a  single  real  incident 
should  be  often  multiplied,  diversified,  and  exaggerated  in 
many  distinct  narratives.  Monstrous  fictions,  such  as  the 
crucifixion  of  ten  thousand  Christians  upon  Mount  Ararat 
under  Trajan,  the  letter  of  Tiberianus  to  Trajan,  complaining 
that  he  was  weary  of  ceaselessly  killing  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Theban  legion  of  six  thousand  men,  said  to 
have  been  massacred  by  Maximilian,  were  boldly  propagated 
and  readily  believed.*  The  virtue  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
bones  of  martyrs,  and  the  custom,  and,  after  a  decree  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  obligation, 
of  placing  saintly  remains  under  every  altar,  led  to  an  im- 
mense multiplication  of  spurious  relics,  and  a  corresponding 
demand  for  legends.  Almost  every  hamlet  soon  required  a 
patron  martyr  and  a  local  legend,  which  the  nearest  monas- 
tery was  usually  ready  to  supply.  The  monks  occupied  their 
time  in  composing  and  disseminating  innumerable  acts  of 
martyrs,  which  purported  to  be  strictly  historical,  but  which 
were,  in  fact,  deliberate,  though  it  was  thought  edifying, 
forgeries ;  and  pictures  of  hideous  tortures,  enlivened  by  fan- 
tastic miracles,  so(>n  became  the  favourite  popular  literature. 
To  discriminate  accuiately  the  genuine  acts  of  martyrs  from 
the  immense  mass  that  were  fabricated  by  the  monks,  has  been 


'There  is  one  instance  of  a  11)  confines  the  conflagration  to  a 
wholesale  massacre  which  appears  church  in  which  the  entire  popula- 
te rest  on  good  authority.  Eusebius  tion  was  burnt ;  and  an  early  Latin 
asserts  that,  during  the  Diocletian  translation  of  Eusebius  states  that 
persecution,  a  village  in  Phrygia,  the  people  were  first  summoned  to 
the  name  of  which  he  does  not  withdraw,  but  refused  to  do  so. 
mention,  being  inhabited  entirely  Gibbon  (ch.  xvi.)  thinks  that  this 
by  Christians  who  refused  to  sacri-  tragedy  took  place  when  the  decree 
fice,  was  attacked  and  burnt  with  of  Diocletian  ordered  the  destruc- 
all  that  were  in  it  by  the  Pagan  tion  of  the  churches, 
soldiery.     Lactantius  (Inst,  Div.  v# 
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attempted  by  Ruinai't,  but  is  perhaps  impossible.  Modem 
criticism  has,  however,  dono  much  to  reduce  the  ancient 
porsecntions  to  their  true  dimensions.  The  famous  essay  of 
Dodwell,  which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  written,  I  think,  a  little  in  the  spirit  of  a 
special  pleader,  and  not  free  from  ita  own  exaggerations,  has 
had  a  great  and  abiding  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  stOl  more  famous  chapter  wliich  Gibbon  devoted  to 
the  subject  rendered  the  conclusions  of  Dodwell  familiar  to 
the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge  and  critical  acumen 
displayed  in  this  chapter,  few  persons,  I  imagine,  can  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  a  feeling  both  of  repulsion  and  dis- 
satisfaction. The  complete  absence  of  all  s^nnpathy  \Tith  the 
heroic  courage  manifested  by  the  martyrs,  and  the  frigid  and, 
in  truth,  most  unphilosophical  severity  with  which  the  his- 
torian has  weighed  the  words  and  actions  of  men  engaged  in 
tlie  agonies  of  a  deadly  struggle,  must  repel  every  generous 
nature,  while  the  persistence  with  which  he  estimates  ]x>rse- 
cutions  by  the  number  of  deaths  rather  than  by  the  amount 
of  suffering,  diverts  the  mind  from  the  really  distinctive 
atrocities  of  the  Pagan  persecutions.  He  has  observed,  that 
while  the  anger  of  the  pci-secutors  was  at  all  times  e.s]>ecially 
directed  against  the  bishops,  we  know  from  Eusebius  that 
only  nine  bishops  were  put  to  death  in  the  entire  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  that  the  particular  enumei-ation,  which  the 
historian  made  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  maHyrs  who  perished 
during  this  persecution  in  Palestine,  which  was  under  the 
government  of  Oalorius,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  the 
full  fuiy  of  the  storm,  shows  the  entiro  number  to  have  l)ecn 
ninety-two.  Starting  from  this  fact,  Gil)l>on,  by  a  wrll-knowu 
pioccss  of  calculation,  has  estimated  the  prol>able  number  of 
martyrs  in  the  whole  Kmj)ire,  dunng  the  DiiK'lotian  j>ei"scou- 
tion,at  abotit  two  thousand,  wliich  haj)j>ens  to  be  the  number 
of   persons   burnt  by    the   Spanii<h    inquisition    during    the 
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presidency  of  Torquemada  alone,  ^  and  about  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  number  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  their  religion 
m  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.^  But  although, 
if  measured  by  the  number  of  martyrs,  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted by  Pagans  were  less  terrible  than  those  inflicted  by 
Christians,  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  former  appear  by 
far  the  more  atrocious,  and  a  truthful  historian  should  suffer 
no  false  delicacy  to  prevent  him  from  unflinchingly  stating  it. 
The  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  even  when  they 
were  compelled  by  the  Imperial   edicts   to   persecute,  was 
often  conspicuously  merciful.     The  Christian  records  contain 
several  examples  of  rulers  who  refused  to  search   out  the 
Christians,  who  discountenanced  or  even  punished  their  ac- 
cusers, who  suggested  ingenious  evasions   of  the  law,  who 
tiied  by  earnest  and  patient  kindness  to  overcome  what  they 
regarded  as  insane  obstinacy,  and  who,  when  their  efforts  had 
proved  vain,  mitigated  by  their  own  authority  the  sentence 
they  were  compelled  to  pronounce.    It  was  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  any,  except  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Church, 
and  sometimes  persons  of  a  servile  condition,  were  in  danger ; 
the  time  that  was  conceded  them  before   their  trials  gave 
them  great  facilities  for  escaping,  and,  even  when  condemned. 
Christian  women  had  usually  full  permission  to  visit  them  in 
their  prisons,  and  to  console  them  by  their  charity.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Christian  writings,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute,  continually  record  barbarities  inflicted  upon  converts, 
so  ghastly  and  so  hideous  that  the  worst  horrors  of  the  In- 

'  Mariana  {De  Sebus  Hispanics,  bers  fled.     There  does  not  appear 

xxiv.  17).     Llorente  thought  this  to  have  been,  in  this  case,  either 

number  perished  in  the  single  year  the   provocation    or  the    political 

1482;     but    the     expressions    of  danger  which  stimulated  the  Dio- 

Mariana,  though  he  speaks  of  '  this  cletian  persecution, 
beginning,'  do  not  necessarily  im-  *  This  is  according  to^  the  cal- 

ply  this  restriction.     Besides  these  culation  of  Sarpi.      Grotius  esti- 

martyrs,  17,000  persons  in  Spain  mates   the  victims  at   100,000.— 

recanted,  and  endured  punishments  Gibbon,  eh.  xvi, 
less  than  death, -while  great  num- 
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qui«dtion  pale  before  them.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  burning 
heretics  hy  a  slow  fire  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Inquisitors,  and  that  they  were  among  the  most  consummate 
masters  of  torture  of  their  age.  It  is  true  that  in  one  Catholic 
country  they  introduced  the  atrocious  custom  of  making  the 
spectacle  of  men  burnt  alive  for  their  religious  opinions  an 
element  in  the  public  festivities.'  It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  are  the  trans- 
parent forgeries  of  lying  monks ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
among  the  authentic  records  of  Pagan  persecutions  there  are 
histories  which  display,  perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other, 
both  the  depth  of  cruelty  to  which  human  nature  may  sink, 
and  the  heroism  of  resistance  it  may  attain.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  the  just  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  no  refine- 
ments of  ci-uelty,  no  prolongations  of  torture,  were  admitted 
in  their  stern  but  simple  penal  code.  But  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  hateful  games,  which  made  the  spectacle  ol 
human  suffering  and  death  the  delight  of  all  classes,  had 
spread  their  brutalising  influence  wherever  the  Roman  name 
was  known,  had  rendered  millions  absolutely  indiflerent  to 
the  sight  of  human  suffering,  had  produced  in  many,  in  the 
very  centre  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  a  relish  and  a  passion 
for  torture,  a  rapture  and  an  exultation  m  watching  the 
spasms  of  exti-eme  agony,  such  as  an  Afiicau  or  an  American 
savage  alone  can  equal.  The  most  horrible  recorded  instiinces 
of  toi-ture  were  usually  inflictetl,  either  by  the  populace,  or  in 
their  presence,  in  the  arena.'*  We  read  of  Christians  bound 
in  chairs  of  red-hot  iron,  wliile  the  stench  of  tlieii-  half-con- 
sumed flesh  rose  in  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven  ;  of  others 
who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone  by  shells,  or  hooks  of  ii-on , 


'  See  some  curious  iufornmtiou  uiulrr  Marcus    Aurelius.      In  the 

on    this    in     Ticknor's     Hist,    of  Dioclotiiin  persocutiou  at  Aloxjin- 

Spauish  Literature  (3rd  American  dria  the  popuhice  were  allowed  to 

edition),  vol.  iii.  pp.  236-237.  torture    the    Christians    a.s    they 

'^  This  WHS  tilt'  case  in  tho  per-  plcuHed.     i^t^usebiuf,  viii.  lu.) 
secutions  at    Lyons   and  Smyrna, 
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of  holy  viigins  given  over  to  the  lust  of  the  gladiator,  or  to 
the  mercies  of  the  pander ;  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
converts  sent  on  one  occasion  to  the  mines,  each  with  the 
sinews  of  one  leg  severed  by  a  red-hot  iron,  and  with  an  eye 
scooped  from  its  socket;  of  fires  so  slow  that  the  victims 
writhed  for  hours  in  their  agonies  ;  of  bodies  torn  limb  from 
limb,  or  sprinkled  with  burning  lead ;  of  mingled  salt  and 
vinegar  poured  over  the  flesh  that  was  bleeding  from  the 
rack ;  of  tortures  prolonged  and  varied  through  entire  days. 
For  the  love  of  their  Divine  Master,  for  the  cause  they  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  men,  and  even  weak  girls,  endured  these 
things  without  flinching,  when  one  word  would  have  freed 
them  from  their  sufferings.  No  opinion  we  may  form  of  the 
proceedings  of  priests  in  a  later  age  should  impair  the  rever- 
ence with  which  we  bend  before  the  martyr's  tomb. 
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EUEOPEAN     MOEALS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    CONSTANTINE   TO    CnARLEMAONE. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  given  a  brief,  but  I  trust  not 
altogether  indistinct,  account  of  the  causes  that  ensured  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  of  the  chai-acter  of  tlie 
opposition  it  overcame,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  moral  ideal  the  new  religion  introduced,  and  also  the 
methods  by  wliich  it  attempted  to  realise  it.  And  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
serious  error.  It  is  common  with  many  persons  to  establisli 
a  companson  between  Chiistianity  and  Paganism,  by  placing 
the  teaching  of  the  Christians  in  juxtaposition  with  corre- 
sponding passages  from  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Seneca,  and  to  regard  tlio  superiority  of  the  Christian  ovei: 
the  philosophiail  teaching  as  a  complete  measure  of  the  moi^al 
advance  that  was  eflfectoil  by  Christianity.  lUit  a  moment's 
reflection  is  suflicient  to  disj>liiy  the  injustice  of  sucli  a  con- 
cluiiiou.  The  ethics  of  Pagani.sm  were  part  of  a  philosophy. 
The  ethics  of  Christianity  w(»re  ])art  of  a  religion.  The  first 
wore  the  specidations  of  a  few  liigluy  cultivutod  iiuh^iduals 
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ftnd  neither  had  nor  could  have  had  any  direct  iniluence  upon 
the  masses  of  mankind.  The  second  were  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  worship,  hopes,  and  fears  of  a  vast  religious 
system,  that  acts  at  least  as  powerfully  on  the  most  ignorant 
as  on  the  most  educated.  The  chief  objects  of  Pagan  religions 
were  to  foretell  the  future,  to  explain  the  universe,  to  avert 
calamity,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  They  contained 
no  instruments  of  moral  teaching  analogous  to  our  institution 
of  preaching,  or  to  the  moral  preparation  for  the  i*eception  of 
the  sacrament,  or  to  confession,  or  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
or  to  religious  education,  or  to  united  prayer  for  spiritual 
benefits.  To  make  men  virtuous  was  no  more  the  function 
of  the  priest  than  of  the  physician.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophic  expositions  of  duty  were  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  temple.  To  amalgamate 
these  two  spheres,  to  incorporate  moral  culture  with  religion, 
and  thus  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  the  former  that  desire  to  enter, 
by  means  of  ceremonial  observances,  into  du*ect  communication 
with  Heaven,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  universal  and  powerful  passions  of  mankind,  was  among 
the  most  important  achievements  of  Christianity.  Something 
had,  no  doubt,  been  already  attempted  in  this  directfcn. 
Philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  the  rhetoricians,  had  become 
more  popular.  The  Pythagoreans  enjoined  religious  cere- 
monies for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  mind,  and  expiatory 
rites  were  common,  especially  in  the  Onental  religions.  But 
it  was  the  distingidshing  characteristic  of  Christianity  that 
its  moral  influence  was  not  indirect,  casual,  remote,  or  spas- 
modic. Unlike  all  Pagan  religions,  it  made  moral  teaching  a 
main  function  of  its  clergy,  moral  discipline  the  leading  object 
of  its  services,  moral  dispositions  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  due  performance  of  its  rites.  By  the  pulpit,  by  its  cere- 
monies, by  all  the  agencies  of  power  it  possessed,  it  laboured 
systematically  and  perseveringly  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind.    Under  its  influence,  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
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of  God,  tlio  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  duties  of  man, 
which  the  noblest  intellects  of  antiquity  could  barely  gi'asp, 
have  become  the  truisms  of  the  village  school,  the  pro  verba 
of  the  cottage  and  of  the  alley. 

But  neither  the  beauty  of  its  sacred  writings,  nor  the 
peifection  of  its  religious  services,  could  have  achieved  this 
great  result  without  the  introduction  of  new  motives  to 
virtue.  These  may  be  either  interested  or  disinterested,  and 
in  both  spheres  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  very  great. 
In  the  first,  it  effected  a  complete  revolution  by  its  teaching 
concerning  the  future  world  and  concerning  the  nature  of 
Bin.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  far  too  vague  among 
the  Pagans  to  exercise  any  powerful  general  influence,  and 
among  the  philosophers  who  clung  to  it  most  ardently  it 
wau  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  a  consolation.  Christianity 
made  it  a  deterrent  influence  of  the  strongest  kind.  In 
addition  to  the  doctrines  of  eternal  suffering,  and  the  lost 
condition  of  the  human  race,  the  notion  of  a  minute  personal 
retribution  must  be  regarded  as  profoundly  original.  That 
the  commLssion  of  great  crimes,  or  the  omission  of  great 
duties,  may  be  expiated  hereafter,  was  indeed  an  idea  familiar 
to  the  Pagans,  though  it  exercised  little  inlluence  over  their 
lives,  and  seldom  or  never  produced,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
worst  criminals,  those  scenes  of  deathbed  repentance  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  Christian  biogi'a[)hie8.  But  the  Clu-is- 
tian  notion  of  the  enormity  of  little  sins,  the  Ijelief  tliat  all  the 
details  of  life  will  bo  scrutinised  hereafter,  that  wiKikuessea 
of  character  and  petty  infiiictions  of  duty,  of  which  the 
Idstorian  and  the  biographer  take  no  note,  wliich  have  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  society,  and  which  scarcely  elicit  u 
comment  among  mankind,  may  bo  made  the  ground.^  of 
eternal  condemnation  beyond  the  grave,  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and,  at  a  time  when  it  |)osse38e<.l  all 
the  freshness  of  novelty,  it  was  well  fitted  to  tnimiform  tl>c 
chai-acter.     Tiie  eye  of  the  Pagan  philosopher  was  ever  fixed 
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upon  vii'tue,  the  eye  of  the  Christian  teacher  upon  sin.  The 
first  sought  to  amend  men  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ;  the  second  by  awakening  the  sentiment  of  remorse. 
Each  method  had  its  excellences  and  its  defects.  Philosophy 
was  admii-ably  fitted  to  dignify  and  ennoble,  but  altogether 
impotent  to  regenerate,  mankind.  It  did  much  to  encourage 
virtue,  but  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  vice.  A  relish  or 
taste  for  vii-tue  was  formed  and  cultivated,  which  attracted 
many  to  its  practice ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  all  our 
other  higher  tastes,  a  nature  that  was  once  thoroughly  vitiated 
became  altogether  incapable  of  appreciating  it,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  such  a  nature,  which  was  contuiually  efiected  by 
Christianity,  was  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  philosophy.^ 
Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  men  who  are  wholly 
insensible  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue,  can  be  con- 
vulsed by  the  fear  of  judgment,  can  be  even  awakened  to 
Buch  a  genuine  remorse  for  sin  as  to  reverse  the  current  of 
their  dispositions,  detach  them  from  the  most  inveterate 
habits,  and  renew  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives. 

But  the  habit  of  dilating  chiefly  on  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature,  while  it  has  contributed  much  to  the  regenerating 
efficacy  of  Christian  teaching,  has  not  been  without  its  disad- 
vantages. Habitually  measuring  character  by  its  aberrations, 
theologians,  in  their  estimates  of  those  strong  and  passionate 
natui-es  in  which  great  virtues  are  balanced  by  great  failings, 
have  usually  fallen  into  a  signal  injustice,  which  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  because  in  their  own  writings  the  Psalms  of 
David  are  a  conspicuous  proof  of  what  a  noble,  tender,  and 
passionate  nature  could  survive,  even  in  an  adulterer  and  a 
murderer.  Partly,  too,  through  this  habit  of  operating 
through  the  sense  of  sin,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  show 
that  man  is  in  an  abnormal  and  dislocated  condition,  they 


*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage    depraved,  quoted  by  Origen  in  his 
of  Celsus,  on  the  impossibility  of    answer  to  him. 
restoring  a  nature  once  thoroughly. 
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have  continuallj  propounded  distorted  and  dei^rading  views 
of  human  nature,  have  represented  it  as  altogether  under  the 
empire  of  evil,  and  have  sometimes  risen  to  such  a  height  of 
extravagance  as  to  pronounce  the  very  virtues  of  the  heathen 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  sin.  B\it  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  that  which  is  exceptional  and  distinctive  in  human 
nature  is  not  its  vice,  but  its  excellence.  It  is  not  the  sen- 
suality, cruelty,  selfishness,  passion,  or  envy,  which  are  all 
displayed  in  equal  or  greater  degrees  in  different  departments 
of  the  animal  world ;  it  is  that  moral  nature  which  enables 
man  'apparently,  alone  of  all  created  beings,  to  classify  his 
emotions,  to  opj)ose  the  current  of  his  desires,  and  to  aspire 
after  moral  perfection.  Nor  is  it  less  cei-tain  that  in  civilised, 
and  therefore  developed  man,  the  good  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  evil.  Benevolence  is  more  common  than, cruelty  ; 
the  sight  of  suffenng  more  readily  produces  pity  than  joy  ; 
gi'atitude,  not  ingi*atitude,  is  the  normal  result  of  a  conferred 
benefit.  The  sympathies  of  man  naturally  follow  heroism 
and  goodness,  and  vice  itself  is  usually  but  an  exaggeration 
or  distortion  of  tendencies  that  are  in  their  own  nature  |)cr- 
fectly  innocent. 

But  these  exaggerations  of  human  depravity,  which  have 
attained  their  extreme  limits  in  some  Protestiint  sects,  do  not 
appear  in  the  Church  of  the  fii-st  three  centuries.  The  sense 
of  sin  was  not  yet  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  the  goodness 
that  exists  in  man.  Christianity  waa  regarded  rather  as  a 
redemption  from  en-or  than  from  sin,'  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  epithet  '  well  dcsei-ving,*  which  tlio  Pagans 
usually  put  upon  their  tombs,  was  also  tlie  favourite  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Christian  axtacombs.  Tlio  Pelagian  controversy, 
the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  progress  of  asoeticiwu, 
gradually  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  utter  depi-avity  of 


^  This  is  Will  shown  bv  PreB»onsi  In  his  flisf.  dex   Trots  prrmim 


u  1 
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man,  which  has  proved  in  later  times  the  fertile  source  of 
degi'ading  superstition. 

In  sustaining  and  defining  the  notion  of  sin,  the  early 
Church  employed  the  machinery  of  an  elaborate  legislation. 
Constant  communion  with  the  Church  was  regarded  as  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  Participation  in  the  Sacrament 
was  believed  to  be  essential  to  eternal  life.  At  a  very 
early  period  it  was  given  to  infants,  and  already  in  the 
time  of  St.  Cyprian  we  find  the  practice  universal  in  the 
Church,  and  pronounced  by  at  least  some  of  the  Fathers  to 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  their  salvation.^  Among  the  adults 
it  was  customary  to  receive  the  Sacrament  daily,  in  some 
churches  four  times  a  week.^  Even  in  the  days  of  persecution 
the  only  part  of  their  service  the  Christians  consented  to  omit 
was  the  half-secular  agape.^  The  clergy  had  power  to  accord 
or  withhold  access  to  the  ceremonies,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  they  were  regarded  was  so  great  that  they  were  able 
to  dictate  their  own  conditions  of  communion. 

From  these  circumstances  there  very  naturally  arose  a 
vast  system  of  moral  discipline.  It  was  always  acknowledged 
that  men  could  only  rightly  approach  the  sacred  table  in 
certain  moral  dispositions,  and  it  was  very  soon  added  that 
the  commission  of  crimes  should  be  expiated  by  a  period  of 
penance,  before  access  to  the  communion  was  granted.     A 


*  See  a  great  deal  of  iDforma-  of  the  most  important,  of  the  in- 

tion  on  this  subject  in  Bingham's  stitutions    of    early    Christianity. 

Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  Bingham  shows  that  the  adminis- 

(Oxford,  1853),  vol.  v.   pp.    370-  tration  of  the  Eucharist  to  infants 

878.     It  is  curious  that  those  very  continued  in  France  till  the  twelfth 

noisy  contemporary  divines    who  century. 

profess  to  resuscitate  the  man  ^  See  Cave's  Primitive  Chris- 
ners  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  tianity,  part  i.  ch.  xi.  At  first  the 
trho  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  Sacrament  was  usually  received 
minutest  ceremonial  observances,  every  day ;  but  this  custom  soon  de- 
have  left  unpractised  what  was  un-  clined  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  uni-  at  last  passed  away  in  the  West, 
versal,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  '  Flin.  Ep.  x.  97. 
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multitude  of  offences,  of  very  various  degrees  of  magnitude, 
such  as  prolonged  abstinence  from  religious  services,  prenup- 
tial  unchastity,  prostitution,  adultery,  the  adoption  of  the 
profession  of  gladiator  or  actor,  idolatry,  the  beti-ayal  of 
Christians  to  persecutors,  and  paiderastia  or  unnatural  love, 
were  specified,  to  each  of  which  a  definite  spiritual  penalty 
was  annexed.  Tlio  lowest  penalty  consisted  of  deprivation  of 
the  Eucharist  for  a  few  weeks.  More  serious  offenders  were 
deprived  of  it  for  a  year,  or  for  ten  yeai*s,  or  until  the  hour 
of  death,  while  in  some  cases  the  sentence  amounted  to  the 
gi-eater  excommunication,  or  the  deprivation  of  the  Eucharist 
for  ever.  During  the  period  of  penance  the  penitent  was 
compelled  to  abstain  from  the  man-iage-bed,  and  from  all 
other  pleasures,  and  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  in  religious 
exercises.  Before  he  was  readmitted  to  communion,  he  was 
accustomed  publicly,  before  the  assembled  Chiiptians,  to 
appear  clad  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewn  upon  his  head, 
with  his  hair  shaven  off,  and  thus  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  minister,  to  confess  aloud  hLs  sins,  and  to  implore 
the  favour  of  absolution.  The  excommunicated  man  was  not 
only  cut  off  for  ever  from  the  Chrii>tian  rites ;  he  was  severed 
also  from  all  intercourse  with  his  former  fiiends.  No  Chris- 
tian, on  pain  of  being  himself  excommunicated,  might  eat 
with  him  or  !<pcak  with  him.  He  must  live  hated  and  alone 
in  this  world,  and  be  ])re})arcd  for  damnation  in  the  next.' 

This  system  of  legiiilation,  resting  upon  religious  terrorism, 
forma  one  of  the  most  important  pai-ts  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  h  leading  olvjoct  of  the  Councils  was  to  develop 
or  modify  it.  Althougli  confession  was  not  yet  an  habi- 
tual and   univei-sally  obligatory  rite,  although  it  was  only 


'  The    -whole    Hubject    of    tlio  printed   in  the  library  of  Ang!<v 

jx'nitentiul    discipline    i.s    trenttvl  rntholie   Thcolojry).    and   also    in 

minutely  in  MuthUhW'b  P^Hifmtial  Biiighani,  vol.  vii.    TcrtuUian  pives 

Diseipliiif  of  ti.e  Primitive  Church  n  graphic  dexsoription  of  tlio  puMio 

^fimt   pu})li8hi'(l   in   1714.    and   ro-  penances, /)«  Ai</u*iV.  v.  13. 
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exacted  in  cases  of  notorious  sins,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have 
in  this  system,  not  potentially  or  in  germ,  but  in  full  de- 
veloped activity,  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  most 
crushing  order.  But  although  this  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  withhold  from  men  what  was  believed  to 
be  essential  to  their  salvation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
worst  superstitions  of  Rome,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
valuable  moral  effect.  Every  system  of  law  is  a  system  of 
education,  for  it  fixes  in  the  minds  of  men  certaia  conceptions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  proportionate  enormity  of 
different  crimes ;  and  no  legislation  was  enforced  with  more 
solemnity,  or  appealed  more  directly  to  the  religious  feelings, 
than  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church.  More  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  single  agency,  it  confirmed  that  conviction 
of  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  of  the  retribution  that  follows  it, 
which  was  one  of  the  two  great  levers  by  which  Christianity 
acted  upon  mankind. 

But  if  Christianity  was  remarkable  for  its  appeals  to  the 
selfish  or  inter-ested  side  of  our  nature,  it  was  far  more  re- 
markable for  the  empire  it  attained  over  disinterested  enthu- 
siasm. The  Platonist  exhorted  men  to  imitate  God;  the 
Stoic,  to  follow  reason;  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  Christ. 
The  later  Stoics  had  often  united  their  notions  of  excellence 
in  an  ideal  sage,  andEpictetus  had  even  urged  his  disciples  to 
set  before  them  some  man  of  sui-passing  excellence,  and  to 
imagine  him  continually  near  them;  but  the  utmost  the 
Stoic  ideal  could  become  was  a  model  for  imitation,  and  the 
admiration  it  inspired  could  never  deepen  into  affection.  It 
was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen 
centuries  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned 
love;  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations, 
temperaments,  and  conditions ;  has  been  not  only  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue  but  the  sti*ongest  incentive  to  its  practice ; 
and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly 
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Siiid  tLat  the  simple  recoid  of  three  short  years  of  active  life 
has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  all 
the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and  all  the  exhoi-tations  of 
moralists.  This  has  indeed  heen  the  well-spring  of  whatever 
Is  hest  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the  sins 
and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft  and  persecution  and 
fanaticism  that  have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has  preserved,  in 
the  character  and  example  of  its  Founder,  an  enduring 
principle  of  regeneration.  Perfect  love  knows  no  rights.  It 
creates  a  Loundless,  uncalculating  self-abnegation  that  trans- 
forms the  character,  and  is  the  parent  of  every  A^rtue.  Side 
by  side  with  the  terrorism  and  the  superstitions  of  dogma- 
tism, there  have  evex  existed  in  Christianity  those  who 
would  echo  the  wish  of  St.  Theresa,  that  she  could  blot  out 
both  heaven  and  hell,  to  serve  God  for  Himself  alone ;  and 
the  power  of  the  love  of  Christ  has  been  displayed  alike  in  the 
most  heroic  pages  of  Christian  martyrdom,  in  the  most 
pathetic  pages  of  Christian  resignation,  in  the  tendorest  pages 
of  Chiistian  charity.  It  was  shown  by  the  martyra  who 
sank  beneath  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  extending  to  the  last 
moment  their  arms  in  the  form  of  the  cross  they  loved ;  * 
who  ordered  their  chains  to  be  buried  with  them  as  the 
insignia  of  their  warfare ;  ^  who  looked  with  joy  upon  their 
ghastly  wounds,  because  they  had  been  received  for  Chi-ist;^ 
who  welcomed  death  as  the  bridegroom  welcomes  the  bride, 
because  it  would  bring  them  ne^ir  to  IJim.  St.  FoliciUus  wjls 
B(Hzed   with  the  pangs  of  childbii-th   jis  she  lay  in   prisou 

'  FiUsobiun.  H.  E.  viii.  7.  to  her  in  the  foi-ni  of  a  ChristinTi 

St.  Chr/sostom  tells    thlK  of  ]>hyfliciiin,  nn«l  (>ff\<re<l  to  tlresfl  her 

St.  Bttbylas.     SeoTillcmont,  ^Vt'//*.  mouihI.s;    but  hUo  refuatnl,  BayiDg 

pour  scrvir  a  t IliH.  eccl.  tomo  iii.  tliat  hho  wishi-tl  for  no  physician 

p.  403.  but  Chri.st.     St.  Peter,  in  the  nnnie 

"  In    the    preface    to    a    very  of  that  Colontial   Physician,  coni- 

.uioient  Milane.so  niis.Hul  it  is  said  mundod  hor  wounds  to  close,  and 

of  St.  Agatha  that  as  sho  lay  in  hor  boily  bocanio  whole  a.s  before^ 

the  priwon  cell,  torn  by  the  iustru-  (Tillemont,  tomo  iii.  p.  412.) 
menlM  of  torture,  St.  Peter  camo 
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Hwaitiug  the  hour  of  niarlyrdom,  and  as  her  bulTeriiigs  ex- 
torted from  her  a  cry,  one  who  stood  by  said,  *  If  you  now 
suffer  so  much,  what  will  it  be  when  you  are  thrown  to  wild 
beasts?*  'What  I  now  suffer,' she  answered, 'concerns  my- 
self alone ;  but  then  another  will  suffer  for  me,  for  I  will 
then  suffer  for  Him.*  *  When  St.  Melania  had  lost  both  lier 
husband  and  her  two  sons,  kneeling  by  the  bed  where  the 
remains  of  those  she  loved  were  laid,  the  childless  widow 
exclaimed,  *  Lord,  I  shall  serve  Thee  more  humbly  and 
readily  for  being  eased  of  the  weight  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me.*  2 

Christian  virtue  was  described  by  St.  Augustine  as  *  the 
order  of  love.'^  Those  who  know  how  imperfectly  the 
simple  sense  of  duty  can  with  most  men  resist  the  energy  of 
the  passions ;  who  have  observed  how  barren  Mahommedan- 
ism  has  been  in  all  the  higher  and  more  tender  virtues, 
because  its  noble  morality  and  its  pure  theism  have  been 
united  with  no  living  example;  who,  above  all,  have  traced 
through  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  the  influence  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  purest  and  most  distinctive  source  of  Christian  i  nthu- 
siasm.  In  one  respect  we  can  scarcely  realise  its  effects  upon 
the  early  Church.  The  sense  of  the  fixity  of  natural  laws  is 
now  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no  truly 
educated  person,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions, 
seriously  believes  that  all  the  more  startling  phenomena 
around  him — storms,  earthquakes,  invasions,  or  famines — 
are  results  of  isolated  acts  of  supernatural  power,  and  are 
intended  to  affect  some  human  interest.  But  by  the  early 
Christians  all  these  things  were  directly  traced  to  the  Master 
they  so  dearly  loved.  The  result  of  this  conviction  was  a 
state  of  feeling  we  can  now  barely  understand.  A  great  poet, 

'  See  her  acts  in  Ruinart.  tutis:  ordo  est  amoris.* — Be  Citf, 

'  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxxix.  Dei,  xv.  22. 

'  'Pefinitio  brevis  et  vera,  vir- 
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in  liiic8  which  are  among  the  noblest  in  English  literature, 
has  apoken  of  one  who  had  died  as  united  to  the  all-jjcrvad- 
ing  soul  of  nature,  the  grandeur  and  the  tenderness,  th<^ 
beauty  and  the  passion  of  his  being  blending  with  the  kindred 
elements  of  the  universe,  his  voice  heard  in  all  its  melodies, 
his  spirit  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known,  a  part  of  the  one 
plastic  energy  that  permeates  and  animates  the  globe.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  of  a  far  more  vivid  and  real  character, 
was  the  belief  of  the  early  Christian  world.  Tlie  univei*se, 
to  them,  was  transfigured  by  love.  A.ll  its  phenomena,  all 
its  catastrophes,  were  read  in  a  new  light,  were  endued  with 
a  new  significance,  acquired  a  religious  sanctity.  Christianity 
offered  a  deeper  consolation  than  any  prospect  of  endless  life, 
or  of  millennial  glories.  It  taught  the  weary,  the  soiTOwing, 
and  the  lonely,  to  look  \ip  to  heaven  and  to  say,  *  Thou, 
God,  carest  for  me.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  religious  system  which  made 
it  a  main  object  to  inculcate  moral  excellence,  and  which  by 
its  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  by  its  organisation,  and  by 
its  caj)acity  of  producing  a  disinterested  enthusiasm,  acquired 
an  unexampled  supremacy  over  the  human  mind,  sliould 
have  raised  its  disciples  to  a  very  high  condition  of  sanctity. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  its  establishment  in  Europe,  the  Chiistiiin  com- 
munity exliibited  a  moral  purity  which,  if  it  has  been  e^jualleil, 
has  never  for  any  long  period  been  surpassed.  Completely 
separated  from  the  Koman  world  that  was  around  thoni, 
abstaijiing  alike  from  political  life,  from  apj)oals  to  the  tri- 
hunals,  and  from  military  occupations  ;  looking  forward 
continually  to  the  immetliate  adv«'nt  of  their  ^Master,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Enij)irc  in  which  tliey  dwelt,  and  ani- 
mated by  all  the  fervour  of  a  young  religion,  the  Christians 
found  within  themselves  a  whole  order  of  idc4W  and  fot^lings 
Bulliciently  ]>owerfnl  to  gu.'ird  them  from  the  contamination 
of  tlieir  age.       Jn  their  gcneial  bruring  towards  society,  and 
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in  the  nature  and  minuteness  of  their  scruples,  they  prob- 
ably bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  than  to  any 
other  existing  sect.*  .  Some  serious  signs  of  moral  decadence 
might,  indeed,  be  detected  even  before  the  Decian  persecution ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  by 
introducing  numerous  nominal  Christians  into  its  pale,  by 
exposing  it  to  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
by  forcing  it  into  connection  with  secular  politics,  must  have 
damped  its  zeal  and  impaired  its  purity ;  yet  few  persons,  1 
think,  who  had  contemplated  Christianity  as  it  existed  in 
the  first  three  centuries  would  have  imagined  it  possible  that 
it  should  completely  supersede  the  Pagan  worsliip  around  it ; 
that  its  teachers  should  bend  the  mightiest  monarchs  to  their 
will,  and  stamp  their  influence  on  every  page  of  legislation, 
and  dii'ect  the  whole  course  of  civilisation  for  a  thousand 
years;  and  yet  that  the  period  in  which  they  were  so  supreme 
should  have  been  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  history. 

The  leading  features  of  that  period  may  be  shortly  told. 
From  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  which  time  Chris- 
tianity assumed  an  important  influence  in  the  Roman  world, 
the  decadence  of  the  Empire  was  rapid  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted. The  first  Christian  emperor  transferred  his  capital  to 
a  new  city,  uncontaminated  by  the  traditions  and  the  glories 
of  Paganism ;  and  he  there  founded  an  Empire  which  derived 
all  its  ethics  from  Christian  sources,  and  which  continued  in 
existence  for  about  eleven  hundred  years.     Of  that  Empire 

'  Besides  the  obvious  points  of  Tertullian     {De     Corond)     about 

resemblance  in  the  common,  though  Christians  ^  wearing  laurel  wreaths 

not  universal,  belief  that  Christians  in  the  festivals,  because  laurel  -was 

should  abstain  from  all  -weapons  called  after  Daphne,  the  lover  of 

and  from    all    oaths,   the    -whole  Apollo,  -was  much  of  the  same  kind 

teaching   of  the  early  Christians  as  that  which  led  the  Quakers  to 

about  the  duty  of  simplicity,  and  refuse  to  speak  of  Tuesday  or  Wed- 

the    -wickedness   of  ornaments  in  nesday,  lest  they  shotild  recognise 

dress  (see  especially  the  -writings  the  gods  Tuesco  or  "Woden.   On  the 

of    Tertullian,    Clemens    Alexan-  other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  _  as- 

drinus,   and    Chrysostom,  on  this  pects  and  the  sacramental  doctrines 

subject),  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  the  Church  were  the  extreme 

of  the  Quakers.     The  scruple  of  opposites  of  Quakerism. 
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it  can  only  be  siiid  that  it  represents  one  of  the  least  noble 
forms  that  civilisation  has  yet  assumed.  Though  very  cruel 
and  very  sensual,  there  have  been  times  when  cruelty  as- 
sumed more  ruthless,  and  sensuality  more  extravagant,  as- 
pects ;  but  there  has  been  no  other  enduring  civilisation  so 
destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  The  Byzantine  Em- 
pire was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  treachery.  Its  vices  were 
the  vices  of  men  who  hud  ceased  to  be  bmvo  without  leai-ning 
to  be  virtuous.  Without  patriotism,  without  the  fruition  or 
desire  of  liberty,  after  the  first  paroxysms  of  religious  agita- 
tion, without  genius  or  intellectual  activity ;  slaves,  and 
willing  slaves,  in  both  their  actions  and  their  thoughts,  im- 
mersed in  sensuality  and  in  the  most  frivolous  pleasures,  the 
people  only  emerged  from  their  listlessuess  when  some  theo- 
logical subtilty,  or  some  rivalry  in  the  chariot  races,  stimulated 
them  into  frantic  riots.  They  exhibited  all  the  externals  of 
advanced  civilisation.  They  possessed  knowledge  ;  they  had 
continually  before  them  the  noble  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 
instinct  with  the  loftiest  heroism  ;  but  that  literature,  which 
afterwards  did  so  much  to  revivify  Europe,  could  fire  the 
degenerate  Greeks  with  no  spark  or  semblance  of  nobility. 
For  long  conturies  the  history  of  the  Empire  is  a  monotonous 
story  of  the  intrigues  of  priests,  eunuchs,  and  women,  of  per- 
petual crimes  and  conspiracies  encircling  the  throne.*  After 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  there  was  no  prince  in  any 
section  of  the  Roman  Empire  altogether  so  depraved,  or  at 
lejist  so  sham(»less,  as  Nero  or  Heliogabalus  ;  but  the  By /-in* 
tine  Empire  can  show  none  bearing  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  Antonine  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  the  nearest  approxi- 


'  On  a  calcul6  quo  8ur  100  em-  abdiquiroot,    12    qui    liniront   na 

poreurs    byznntins    qui   rt^gn^roiit  couveut  ou  en  pris.  u,  3  qu'on   tit 

ueulfl  ou  en  assooiiition,  d'Arcndius  porir  de  fiiim,  18  qui  furontmutili^s 

k  Constant  in  Dra|;HzcH,   34  soulo-  ou  qui  eurout  lea  yeux  creviH,  20 

nmrit  niuuruivnt  dans  leur  lit  iui-  qui   funnit  empoiBonn^u,   Atouflo**, 

pArial    ct    8   A    la    put-rro   ou   yur  t'trangl(5«,    poif^niird*^,    pr^cipitoa 

accident.       En     revniu-lio    on    en  d'uiie  coh)nne.'    A.  Kambaud.  Itn*. 

oomi^lti  12  qui  Uu  ^li  on  d«  force  U^s  J)<!ux Mond<s,  J&u.lUdl,  ^k  IoUl 
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mation  to  that  character  at  Home  was  furnished  by  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  who  contemptuously  abandoned  the  Christian 
faith.  At  last  the  Mahommedan  invasion  terminated  the 
long  decrepitude  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Constantinople 
Bank  beneath  the  Crescent,  its  inhabitants  wrangling  about 
theological  differences  to  the  very  moment  of  their  fall. 

The  Asiatic  Churches  had  already  perished.  The  Christian 
faith,  planted  in  the  dissolute  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  had  pro- 
duced many  fanatical  ascetics  and  a  few  illustrious  theologians, 
but  it  had  no  renovating  effect  upon  the  people  at  large.  It 
introduced  among  them  a  principle  of  interminable  and  im- 
placable dissension,  but  it  scarcely  tempered  in  any  appreci- 
able degree  their  luxury  or  their  sensuality.  The  frenzy  of 
pleasure  continued  unabated,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Empire  it  seemed,  indeed,  only  to  have  attained  its  climax 
after  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

The  condition  of  the  Western  Empire  was  somewhat 
different.  Not  quite  a  century  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino, the  Imperial  city  was  captured  by  Alaric,  and  a 
long  series  of  barbarian  invasions  at  last  dissolved  the  whole 
framework  of  Roman  society,  while  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, having  adopted  the  Christian  faith  and  submitted 
absolutely  to  the  Christian  priests,  the  Church,  which  re- 
mained the  guardian  of  all  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  was 
left  with  a  virgin  soil  to  realise  her  ideal  of  human  excellence. 
Nor  did  she  fall  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  She 
exercised  for  many  centuries  an  almost  absolute  empire  over 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind,  End  created  a  civilisa- 
tion which  was  permeated  in  every  part  with  ecclesiastical 
influence.  And  the  dark  ages,  as  the  period  of  Catholic  ascen- 
dancy is  justly  called,  do  undoubtedly  display  many  features 
of  great  and  genuine  excellence.  In  active  benevolence,  in 
the  spirit  of  reverence,  in  loyalty,  in  co-operative  habits,  they 
Air  transcend  the  noblest  ages  of  Pagan  antiquity,  while  in 
that  humanity  which  shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  suffering, 
they  were  superior  to  Roman,  and  in   their  respect  for  chaa- 
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tity,  to  Greek  civilLsation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  rank 
immeasurably  below  the  best  Pagan  civilisations  in  civic  and 
patriotic  virtues,  in  the  love  of  liberty,  in  the  number  and 
Bplendour  of  the  greiit  charactei^  they  i)roduced,  in  the  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  the  type  of  chaiacter  they  formed.  They 
had  their  full  share  of  tumult,  anarchy,  injustice,  and  war, 
and  they  should  probably  be  placed,  in  all  intellectual  vii*tues, 
lower  than  any  other  period  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind.  A 
boundless  intolerance  of  all  divergence  of  opinion  was  united 
with  an  equally  boundless  toleration  of  all  falsehood  and  do- 
liberate  fraud  that  could  favour  received  opinions.  Credulity 
being  taught  as  a  virtue,  and  all  conclusions  dictated  by 
authority,  a  deadly  torpor  sank  upon  the  human  mind,  which 
for  many  centuries  almost  suspended  ito  action,  and  was  only 
effectually  broken  by  the  scnitinising,  innovating,  and  free- 
thinking  habits  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
republics  in  Italy.  Few  men  who  are  not  either  i)nest8  or 
monks  would  not  have  })referred  to  live  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Athenian  or  of  the  Roman  republics,  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
or  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  rather  than  in  any  pei-iod 
that  elapsed  between  the  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the 
fourteenth  century. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  any  cleai-er  proof  than 
was  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  twelve  hundred  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  that  while  theology  has 
undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  world  certain  elements  and 
principles  of  good,  scarcely  if  at  all  known  to  antiquity, 
while  its  value  as  a  tinctui-e  or  modifying  influence  in  society 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  advantage 
of  mankind  that,  in  the  form  which  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
Churches  present,  it  should  lK:HX)m»*  a  conti-olling  arbiter  of 
civilisation.  It  is  often  sjud  that  the  Koman  world  before 
CJonstantine  was  in  a  |)oriod  of  rapid  decay ;  that  the  ti-atlitions 
and  vitality  of  half-suj)pr(^s('d  Paganism  account  for  nuuiv 
of  the  aluurations  of  liitrr  times;  that  the  influence  of  the 
Church    WAS   often    rather    nominal    imd    suporflcial    than 
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supreme ;  and  that,  in  judging  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages, 
we  must  make  large  allowance  for  the  dislocations  of  society 
by  the  barbarians.  In  all  this  there  is  much  truth ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  the  reno- 
vating power  of  theology  was  tried  in  a  new  capital  free  from 
Pagan  traditions,  and  for  more  than  one  thousand  years  un- 
subdued by  barbarians,  and  that  in  the  West  the  Church,  for 
at  least  seven  hundred  years  after  the  shocks  of  the  invasions 
had  subsided,  exercised  a  control  more  absolute  than  any 
other  moral  or  intellectual  agency  has  ever  attained,  it  will 
appear,  I  think,  that  the  experiment  was  very  sufficiently 
tried.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  glaring  vices  of 
antiquity,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  pure  moi*ality  of 
Christian  writings;  but,  if  we  desire  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  realised  improvement,  we  must  compare  the  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  civilisations  as  wholes,  and  must  observe  in 
each  case  not  only  the  vices  that  were  repressed,  but  also  the 
degree  and  variety  of  positive  excellence  attained.  In  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  the  moral  eleva- 
tion was  extremely  high,  and  was  continually  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  creed.  In  the  century  before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  a  marked  depression  was 
already  manifest.  The  two  centuries  after  Constantine  are 
uniibrmly  represented  by  the  Fathers  as  a  period  of  general 
and  scandalous  vice.  The  ecclesiastical  civilisation  that  fol- 
lowed, though  not  without  its  distinctive  merits,  assuredly 
supplies  no  justification  of  the  common  boast  about  the  re- 
generation of  society  by  the  Church.  That  the  civilisation 
of  the  last  tkree  centuries  has  risen  in  most  respects  to  a 
higher  level  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  I  at  least  firmly 
believe ;  but  theological  ethics,  though  very  important,  form 
but  one  of  the  many  and  complex  elements  of  its  excellence. 
Mechanical  inventions,  the  habits  of  industrial  life,  the  dis- 
coveries of  physical  science,  the  improvements  of  government, 
the  expansion  of  literature,  the  traditions  of  Pagan  antiquity. 
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havo  all  a  distinguished  place,  while,  the  more  fully  ita  his- 
tory 13  investigated,  the  more  clearly  two  capital  tniths  are 
disclosed.  The  fii-st  is  that  the  infliience  of  theology  having 
for  centuries  numbed  and  paralysed  the  whole  intellect  of 
ChiTfltian  Europe,  the  revival,  which  forms  the  starting-point 
of  our  modem  civilisation,  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  spheres  of  intellect  still  remained  uncontrolled  by  the 
sceptre  of  Catholicism.  The  Pagan  literature  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Mahommedan  schools  of  science,  were  the  chief 
agencies  in  resuscitating  the  dormant  energies  of  Christendom. 
The  second  fact,  which  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  detail,  is  that  duiing  more  than  three  centuries 
the  decadence  of  theological  influence  has  Ijeen  one  of  the 
most  invariable  signs  and  measures  of  our  progress.  In 
medicine,  physical  science,  commercial  interests,  })olitics,  and 
oven  ethics,  the  reformer  has  been  confronted  with  theological 
aflfirmations  which  baiTed  his  way,  which  were  all  defended 
as  of  vital  importance,  and  were  all  in  turn  compelled  to 
jneld  before  the  seculaiising  influence  of  civilisation. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  problem  of  deep  interest  and  im- 
portance, which  I  propose  to  investigat-e  in  the  present  chapter. 
We  have  to  enquire  why  it  was  that  a  religion  which  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  Inmuty  of  its  moral  teaching 
than  for  the  power  with  which  it  acted  wyton  mankind,  and 
wliich  during  the  Inst  few  centuries  has  Ixjcn  the  source  of 
countless  blessings  to  the  world,  should  have  proved  itself 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  conditions, 
altogether  unable  to  regenei-ato  Kuro})e.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  languid  or  imperfect  action,  but  of  conflicting  agencies. 
In  the  vast  and  complex  organism  of  Catholicity  there  were 
some  parts  which  acted  with  admirable  force  in  improving 
and  elevating  mankind.  There  were  others  which  had  a 
directly  opposite  cirect. 

The  first  aspect  in  which  Christianity  presented  itself  to 
the  world  w;us  as  a  declamtion  of  the  fmtomity  of  men  iD 
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Christ.  Considered  as  immortal  beings,  destined  for  the 
exti'emes  of  ]ia])piness  or  of  misery,  and  united  to  one  another 
by  a  special  commimity  of  redemption,  the  first  and  most 
manifest  duty  of  a  Christian  man  was  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
men  as  sacred  beings,  and  from  this  notion  grew  up  the 
eminently  Christian  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  all  human  life. 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show — and  the  fact  is  of  such 
capital  importance  in  meeting  the  common  objections  to  the 
reality  of  natural  moral  perceptions,  that  I  venture,  at  the 
risk  of  tediousness,  to  recur  to  it — that  nature  does  not  tell 
man  that  it  is  wrong  to  slay  without  provocation  his  fellow- 
men.  Not  to  dwell  upon  those  early  stages  of  barbarism  in 
which  the  higher  faculties  of  human  nature  are  stUl  unde- 
veloped, and  almost  in  the  condition  of  embryo,  it  is  an  his- 
torical fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  refined,  and  even  moral 
societies  have  existed,  in  which  the  slaughter  of  men  of  some 
particular  class  or  nation  has  been  regarded  with  no  more 
compunction  than  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  chase.  The 
early  Greeks,  in  their  dealings  with  the  barbarians  ;  the 
Romans,  in  their  dealings  with  gladiators,  and  in  some  periods 
of  their  history,  with  slaves ;  the  Spaniards,  in  their  dealings 
with  Indians ;  nearly  all  colonists  removed  from  European 
supervision,  in  their  dealings  with  an  inferior  race ;  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  their  dealings 
with  new-bom  infants,  display  this  complete  and  absolute 
callousness,  and  we  may  discover  traces  of  it  even  in  our 
own  islands  and  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.*  And 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  realise  it  in  our  day,  when  the  atrocity 
of  all  wanton  slaughter  of  men  has  become  an  essential  part 
of  our  moral  feelings,  it  is  nevertheless  an  incontestable  fact 


•  See  the  maisterly  description  Macaula/s  description  of  the  feel- 

of  the  relations  of  the  English  to  ings  of  the  Master  of  Stair  towards 

the   Irish   in   the  reign  of  Queen  the  Highlanders.  {History  of  Ehig- 

Elizabeth,  in  Fronde's  History  of  land,  eh.  xviii.) 
England,  ch.  xxiv. :  and  also  Lord 
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tlkat  tliis  callousnesa  has  been  continually  shown  by  good 
men,  by  men  who  in  all  other  rospocts  would  l>e  regaidf^d  in 
nny  age  as  cons])icuou9  for  tlieir  humanity.  In  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  the  best  EnglLshmen  delighted  in  what  we  shouhl 
now  deem  the  most  barbarous  spoils,  and  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  in  antiquity  men  of  genuine  humanity — tender 
rolationf,  loving  friends,  chaiitable  neigh))Ours — men  in 
whose  eyes  the  murder  of  a  fellow-citizen  would  have  ap- 
peared as  atrocious  as  in  our  own,  attended,  instituted,  and 
applauded  gladiatorial  games,  or  counselled  without  a  scruple 
the  exposition  of  infants.  But  it  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  complete 
confusion  of  thought  to  imagine,  as  Ls  so  commonly  done, 
that  any  accumidation  of  facts  of  this  nature  throws  the 
smallest  doubt  upon  the  ivality  of  innate  moral  perceptions. 
All  that  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  ls  that  we  know  hy 
nature  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  humanity  and 
cruelty ;  that  the  fii'st  belongs  to  the  higher  or  better  part 
of  our  nature,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  it.  The 
standard  of  the  age,  wkich  is  itself  determined  by  the  general 
condition  of  society,  constitutes  the  natiu*al  line  of  duty ;  for 
he  who  falls  below  it  contributes  to  depi-css  it.  Now,  there 
is  no  fact  more  absolutely  certain  than  that  nations  and 
ages  which  have  differed  most  widely  as  to  the  standai-d  have 
been  perfectly  unanimous  as  to  the  excellence  of  humanity. 
Plato,  who  recommended  infanticide;  Cato^  who  sold  his 
aged  slaves ;  Pliny,  who  ai)plaudo<l  the  gamei*  of  the  an^iia ; 
the  old  generals,  who  made  their  prisoners  slaves  or  gladiii- 
toi-s,  as  well  as  the  modern  generals,  who  refuse  to  impose 
upon  them  any  degi-ading  labour ;  the  old  legislators,  who 
fdled  their  codes  with  sentences  of  torture,  mutilation,  and 
hideous  forms  of  death,  as  well  as  the  modern  legislatoi-s, 
who  ai*e  continually  seeking  to  abridge  tlie  punishment  of 
the  most  guilty;  the  old  disci j)linarian,  who  govorne<I  by 
force,  as  well  as  the  modern  instructor,  who  governs  })y  sym- 
pathy;  the  Spanish  girl,  wliose  dark  eye  glows  with   raptniT 
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sus  she  watclies  the  fi-antic  bull,  while  the  fire  streams  from 
the  explosive  dart  that  quivers  in  its  neck ;  as  well  x\  the 
reformers  we  sometimes  meet,  who  are  scandalised  hj  all 
field  sports,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  for  food ;  or 
who  will  eat  only  the  larger  animals,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
sacrifice  of  Kfe  to  a  minimum ;  or  who  are  continually  invent- 
ing new  methods  of  quickening  animal  death — all  these 
persons,  widely  as  they  differ  in  theu*  acts  and  in  their  judg- 
ments of  what  things  should  be  called  *  brutal,'  and  of  what 
things  should  be  called  *  fantastic/  agi'ee  in  believing  human- 
ity to  be  better  than  cruelty,  and  in  attaching  a  definite 
condemnation  to  acts  that  fall  below  the  standard  of  their 
country  and  their  time.  Now,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant services  of  Christianity,  that  besides  quickening  greatly 
our  benevolent  affections  it  definitely  and  dogmatically  as- 
serted the  sinfulness  of  all  destruction  of  human  life  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  or  of  simple  convenience,  and  thereby 
formed  a  new  standard  higher  than  any  which  then  existed 
in  the  world. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  this  respect  began  with 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  human  life.  The  practice  of  abor- 
tion was  one  to  which  few  persons  in  antiquity  attached  any 
deep  feeling  of  condemnation.  I  have  noticed  in  a  formei 
chapter  that  the  physiological  theory  that  the  foetus  did  not 
become  a  living  creature  till  the  hour  of  birth,  had  some 
influence  on  the  judgments  passed  upon  this  practice ;  and 
even  where  this  theory  was  not  generally  held,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  act.  The  death  of  an 
unborn  child  does  not  appeal  very  powerfully  to  the  feeling 
of  compassion,  and  men  who  had  not  yet  attained  any  strong 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  who  believed  that  they 
might  regulate  their  conduct  on  these  matters  by  utilitarian 
views,  according  to  the  general  interest  of  the  community, 
might  very  readily  conclude  that  the  prevention  of  bu-th  was 
in   many  cases  an   act  of  mercy.     In  Greece,  Aristotle  not 
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()]i\y  countenanced  tbo  practice,  but  ovou  desired  that  it 
should  bo  enforced  by  hiw,  when  population  had  oxceede<l 
certain  assigned  liuiits.'  No  law  in  Greece,  or  in  the  Roman 
llepublic,  or  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Empue,  cou- 
deumed  it ;  '^  and  ii',  as  him  been  thought,  some  measure  wa>: 
adopted  condemnatory  of  it  before  the  close  of  the  Pagan 
Empii*e,  that  measure  was  altogether  inopei-ative.  A  long 
chain  of  wi'iters,  both  Pagan  and  ChrLstian,  represent  tho 
practice  as  avowed  and  almost  universal.  They  describe  it 
as  resulting,  not  simply  from  licentiousness  or  from  poverty, 
but  even  from  so  slight  a  motive  as  vanity,  which  made 
mothers  shrink  from  the  distigui-ement  of  childbirth.  They 
speak  of  a  mother  who  had  never  destroyed  her  un]x)rn  oti- 
spring  as  deserving  of  signal  praise,  and  they  assure  us  that 
the  fretjuency  of  the  crime  was  such  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
regular  profession.  At  tho  same  time,  wliilo  Ovid,  Seneca, 
Favorinus  the  Stoic  of  Arias,  Plutiirch,  and  Juvenal,  all 
speak  of  abortion  as  general  and  notorious,  tliey  all  S})eak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  ciiminal.^  It  was  probably  regardeil  by 
the  average  Romans  of  the  later  days  of  Paganism  much  as 


'  Soe  on  the  Anews  of  Aristotle,  A  niece  of  Domitiau  is  said  to 

liHbourt,  Recherchas  hUtoriques  snr  have  died  in  consequence  of  havincT, 

fc«  AV(/a;ks/rowi't'A(ParLs,  184b),p.  9.  at   tho  commiUid  of  tho  oinpcror, 

'  See  Griivina,  De  Ortu  et  Pro-  practisoti  it  (Sxu-ton.  Domit.  xxii.). 

gressu  Juris  CivUiti,  lib.  i.  4-t.  Plutarch  notices  the   custom    {De 

Sanitate  tuciulu),  and  Seneca  eul<>- 
•  '  Nunc  utorum  vitiat  quae  vult  giyoB   Helvia  {Ad  Ilelc.   xvi.)  for 
formosa  vidori,  heing  exempt  from  vanity  and  hav- 
Kurai^ue  in  hue  kvo  est,  qua)  jug   never   do^itruycd    hor    uuU)ru 
velit  OHso  parens.'  otlstpring.    Favorinus,  in  a  remark- 
Ovid,  JJe  NucY,  ^2-2;}.  able  passage  (Aulus  Gellius,'  NocL 
Tin.    s.ime    writ^T  hau  devoted  ^^'-  *i»-    J).  ^^"^^^  ^^'  tli«>  "Ct  as 
cue   of  his  .degios  (ii.   U)  to  ro-  *P}»1»]»>-^  dotosUitiuuo  commumque 
proaching  his  mistress  Corinna  with  "ll'^'dignuin    and  proceeds  to  ar-ue 
having  buen  guilty  uf  this  act.     It  '"'f  j'^  '«  ""7  "  '^''^^''''     "^  '*'l'".'* 
waa  not  without  danger,  and  Ovid  ^\,  ^"'  mothers  to  put  out  thtir 
j.^y^  chiUlren   to   nurso.     Juvenal    has 

some  weil-kuinvnandemphaticlines 

'Seepo   BuoH  uforo  que  nocJit  on  the  subject : — 
ip?a  pt-rit.* 
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Englishmen  in  the  last  century  regarded  convivial  excesses,  as 
certainly  wrong,  but  so  venial  as  scarcely  to  deserve  censure. 
The  language  of  the  Christians  from  the  very  beginning 
was  widely  different.  With  unwavering  consistency  and 
with  the  strongest  emphasis,  they  denounced  the  practice,  not 
simply  as  inhuman,  but  as  definitely  murder.  In  the  peni- 
tential discipline  of  the  Church,  abortion  was  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  infanticide,  and  the  stem  sentence  to 
which  the  guilty  person  was  subject  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  Christians,  more  deeply  than  any  mere  exhortations,  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  By  the  Council  of 
Ancyra  the  guilty  mother  was  excluded  from  the  Sacrament 
till  the  very  hour  of  death ;  and  though  this  penalty  was 
soon  reduced,  first  to  ten  and  afterwards  to  seven  years' 
penitence,^  the  offence  still  ranked  amongst  the  gravest  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Church.  In  one  very  remarkable  way  the 
reforms  of  Christianity  in  this  sphere  were  powerfully  sus- 
tained by  a  doctrine  which  is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  in 
the  whole  theology  of  the  Fathers.  To  the  Pagans,  even 
when  condemning  abortion  and  infanticide,  these  crimes 
appeared  comparatively  trivial,  because  the  victims  seemed 
very  insignificant  and  their  sufferings  very  slight.  The 
death  of  an  adult  man  who  is  struck  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  enterprise  and  his  hopes,  who  is  united  by  ties  of  love  or 
friendship  to  multitudes  around  him,  and  whose  departure 
causes  a  pertui'bation  and  a  pang  to  the  society  in  which  he 

•  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix ulla  puerpera  Minucius   Felix  {Octavius,   xxx.) : 

lecto;  'Vos  enim  video  procreates  filios 

Tantuin  artes  hujus,  tantum  modi-  nunc    feris    et     avibus    exponere, 

camina  possunt,  nunc  adstrangulatos  misero  mortis 

Quae  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  genere  elidere.     Sunt  quae  in  ipsis 

ventre  necandos  visceribus,   medicaminibus   epotis, 

Condueit,  originem  futuri  hominis  extinguant, 

Sat.  vi.  692-595.  et  parricidium  faciant  antequam 

pariant.' 

There  are  also  many  allusions  *  See  Labourt,  Eeckerches  suf 

toitiu  the  Christian  writers.   Thus  les  Enfans  trouves,  p.  25. 
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liRfl  moved,  oxcitos  feelings  very  different  from  any  pro<liico<l 
by  the  painless  extinction  of  a  new-born  infant,  wliicli, 
having  scarcely  touched  the  earth,  has  known  none  of  it.s 
cares  and  very  little  of  its  love.  But  to  the  theologian  this 
infant  life  possessed  a  fearful  significance.  The  moment, 
they  taught,  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquired  animation,  it 
Ijecame  an  immoi-tal  being,  destined,  even  if  it  died  unborn, 
to  be  raised  again  on  the  last  day,  rasponsible  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  doomed,  if  it  perished  without  baptism,  to  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  heaven  and  to  be  cast,  as  the  Greeks 
taught,  into  a  painless  and  joyless  limbo,  or,  as  the  Latins 
taught,  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  It  ia  probably,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  this  doctrine  that  we  owe  in  the  fii*st  instance 
the  healthy  sense  of  the  value  and  sanctity  of  infant  life 
which  so  broadly  dLstinguishes  Christian  from  Pagan  socie- 
ties, and  which  is  now  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  our 
moral  feelings  as  to  be  independent  of  all  doctrinal  changes. 
That  which  appealed  so  poweifully  to  the  compassion  of  the 
early  and  mediaeval  Christians,  in  the  fate  of  the  murdered 
infants,  was  not  that  they  died,  but  that  they  commonly 
died  imbaptised ;  and  tlie  criminality  of  abortion  was  im- 
metisurably  aggravated  when  it  was  believed  to  involve,  not 
only  the  extinction  of  a  transient  life,  but  also  the  damnation 
of  an  immortal  soul.'  In  the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints'  there  ia 
a  cuiioiis  legend  of  a  man  who,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 


'  Among   the    barbtirian   law's  tatis   lucem    iniuime    pervenissot, 

there  is  a  very  curious  one  about  patitur   pcenain,  quia   sine   sacra- 

a  daily  compensation  for  ohildron  mcnto rogouoratiom's abort ivo  modo 

who  had  l)een  killed  iu  the  -Nvomb  triwlita  est  ad  inferos.' — Ltyfs  Ba- 

on     account    of    the     daily     suf-  juvarinnim.    tit.    vii.    cap.  xx.    iu 

foring    of   those   children    in  hell,  Canciani,    I^ges  liarhar.  vol.  ii.  p. 

'Proptoreadiuturnaiu  judiouverunt  WJA.     The  first  foundling  hospital 

antocessores  nostri  compositionem  of  wliich  we  have  undoubted  rooor»l 

et  judicivs  postquam  reli^do  Chris-  is  that  founded  ati^Iilan,  by  a  man 

tiaiiitatis  inolovit  in  mundo.  Quia  named  Datheus,  in  A.n.  78U.  Muni- 

(li uturnam postquam  inaimatioiiom  tori    has    preserved    {Antich.    I'aL 

susoepit  auinu\,  quamvis  ad  uativi-  Diss.  xxxYii.)  the  charter  embody- 
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the  condition  of  a  child  before  birth,  slow  a  pregnant  womau, 
committing  thereby  a  double  murder,  that  of  the  mother  and 
of  the  child  in  her  womb.  Stung  by  remorse,  the  murderer 
fled  to  the  desei-t,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
constant  penance  and  prayer.  At  last,  after  many  yeai"S,  the 
voice  of  God  told  him  that  he  had  been  forgiven  the  murder 
of  the  woman.  But  yet  his  end  was  a  clouded  one.  He 
never  could  obtain  an  assurance  that  he  had  been  forgiven 
the  death  of  the  child.  ^ 

If  we  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  human  life,  that  of  the 
new-born  infant,  we  find  oui*selves  in  presence  of  that  prac- 
tice of  infanticide  which  was  one  of  the  deepest  stains  of  the 
ancient  civilisation.  The  natui-al  history  of  this  crime  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  ^  Among  savages,  whose  feelings  of 
compassion  are  very  faint,  and  whose  warlike  and  nomadic 


mg  the  motives  of  the  founder,  in 
which  the  following  sentences  oc- 
cur :  *  Quia  frequenter  per  luxu- 
riam  hominum  genus  decipitur,  et 
exinde  malum  homicidii  generatur, 
dum  concipientes  ex  adulterio,  ne 
prodantur  in  publico,  fetos  teneros 
necant,  et  absque  bapttsmatis  lavacro 
parvtdos  ad  Tartara  miitunt,  quia 
nullum  reperiunt  locum,  quo  ser- 
rare  vivos  valeant,'  &c.  Henry 
II.  of  France,  1556,  made  along 
law  against  women  who,  *  advenant 
le  temps  de  leur  part  et  delivrance 
de  leur  enfant,  occultement  s'en 
delivrent,  puis  le  suffoqucnt  et  au- 
trement  suppriment  sans  letor  avoir 
fait  enipartir  le  Saint  Sacrement 
du  Bapteme.' — Labourt,  Eccherches 
sur  les  Enfans  trouves,  p.  47.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal (sister  to  Henry  V,  of  England, 
and  mother  of  St.  Ferdinand)  that, 
being  in  childbirth,  her  life  was 
despaired  of  unless  she  took  a 
medicine  which  would  accelerate 
the  birth  but  probably  sacrifice  the 


life  of  the  child.  She  answered 
that  '  she  would  not  purchase  her 
temporal  life  by  sacrificing  the 
eternal  salvation  of  her  son.'  — 
BoUandists,  .4c^.  Sanctor.,  June  5th. 

'  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  scr- 
vir  a  VHisioire  ecclesiastique  (Paris, 
1701),  tome  X.  p.  41.  St.  Clem. 
Alexand.  says  that  infants  in  the 
womb  and  exposed  infants  have 
guardian  angels  to  watch  over  them. 
{Strom.  V.) 

-  There  is  an  extremely  large 
literature  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  infanticide,  exposition,  found- 
lings, &c.  The  books  I  have  chiefly 
followed  are  Terme  et  Monfalcon, 
Histoire  des  Enfans  trouves  (Paris, 
1840) ;  Remade,  Des  Hospices 
d' Enfans  trouves  (1838) ;  Labourt, 
Recherches  historiques  sur  les  Enfans 
trouves  (Paris,  1848) ;  Kcenigswar- 
ter,  Essai  sur  la  Legislation  des 
Peuples  ancienset  modernes  relative 
aux  Enfans  nis  hors  Mariage  (Paris, 
1842).  There  are  also  many  de- 
tails on  the  subject  in  Godefroy's 
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liabits  are  eminontly  unfavourable  to  infant  life,  it  i?,  &s 
might  be  expected,  the  usual  custom  for  the  parent  to  decide 
whether  lie  desires  to  preserve  the  child  he  has  called  into 
existence,  and  if  he  does  not,  to  expose  or  slay  it.  In  nations 
that  have  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  bar})ansm,  but  are  still 
rude  and  simple  in  their  habits,  the  practice  of  infanticide  is 
usually  rare;  but,  unlike  other  crimes  of  violence,  it  is  not 
naturally  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  for,  after 
the  period  of  savage  life  is  passed,  its  prevalence  is  influenced 
much  more  by  the  sensuality  than  by  the  barbarity  of  a 
people.'  Wo  may  trace  too,  in  many  countries  and  ages,  the 
notion  that  children,  as  the  fruit,  representatives,  and  dearest 
possessions  of  their  parents,  are  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,^    Infanticide,  as  is  well  known,  was  almost  universally 


Conimentiiry  to  tho  laws  about 
cliildrcn  in  tho  Thoodusian  Code, 
in  MalthuB,  On  Popuhition,  in 
Edward's  tract  On  the  State  of 
Slavery  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  Christianity,  and  in  most 
ecclesiastical  histories. 

'  It  must  not,  however,  bo  in- 
ferred from  this  th;it  infanticiile 
incrctsoR  in  direct  proportion  to 
1  he  unchastity  of  a  nation.  Prob- 
ably tlio  condition  of  civilitod 
Society  in  which  it  is  most  com- 
mon, is  •where  a  largo  amount  of 
nctuul  uncha.stity  coexista  with 
very  strong  soeial  condemnation  of 
tho  Hinnor,  and  ■whcro,  in  conse- 
quence, thoro  is  an  inteuKO  anxiety 
to  conceal  the  fall.  A  recent  writer 
on  Spain  hiuj  noticed  tho  almost 
com])leto  absence  of  infanticide  in 
that  country,  an<l  has  a.scribed  it 
to  tho  groat  leniency  of  public 
opinion  towards  fennilo  fraihy. 
lM)undlinpr  hospitals,  also,  greatly 
intluonco  tho  history  of  infanticide; 
b\it  tho  mortnb'tyin  theiuTvas  h)nj» 
so  groat  that  it  may  l>o  quetitioncd 


wliothor  thoy  have  diminished  the 
number  of  tho  doatiis,  though  tiny 
hare,  as  I  bcliovc,  greatly  dimi- 
nished tho  number  of  the  murders 
of  children.  Lord  Karnes,  writiunj 
in  the  livst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says:  'In  Wales,  even  at 
present,  ami  in  tho  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  it  is  scarce  a  di.';gnice 
fur  a  yoting -woman  to  have  a  bas- 
tard. Jn  tho  countr}'  last  men- 
tioned, tlio  tirst  instance  known  of 
a  bastard  child  being  de.stroyo<l  by 
its  mother  thiimgh  shame  is  a  late 
orjo.  The  nrtuo  of  ciuistify  ap- 
peal's to  bo  thus  gainiiii;  ground,  as 
tho  ordy  tempt ati'U  a  woman  can 
have  to  destroy  licr  chiM  is  tocon- 
ceal  her  frailty.' — Sketches  of  tht 
History  of  Man — On  the  Pnxfrats 
of  the  Female  Sfjr.  The  la.st  clause 
is  clearly  inaccurate,  but  there 
seems  roas(m  for  believing  that 
maternal  alTeetion  is  generally 
htronpor  than  want,  but  weaker 
than  shame. 

«  See  Warburfon's  Pirinf  Fjfya' 
tion,  vii.  2. 
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flclmitted  among  the  Greeks,  being  sanctioned,  and  in  BOiae 
cases  enjoined,  upon  what  we  should  now  call  '  the  greatest 
happiness  principle/  by  the  ideal  legislations  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  by  the  actual  legislations  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon.  Regarding  the  community  as  a  whole,  they  clearly 
saw  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  interest  of  society 
that  the  increase  of  population  should  be  very  jealously  re- 
stricted, and  that  the  State  should  be  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  helpless  and  unproductive  members ;  and  they  therefore 
concluded  that  the  painless  destruction  of  infant  life,  and 
especially  of  those  infants  who  were  so  deformed  or  diseased 
that  their  lives,  if  prolonged,  would  probably  have  been  a 
burden  to  themselves,  was  on  the  whole  a  benefit.  The  very 
sensual  tone  of  Greek  life  rendered  the  modem  notion  of 
prolonged  continence  wholly  alien  to  their  thoughts ;  and  the 
extremely  low  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  Greek 
mothers,  who  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  over  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  nation  should  also,  I  think,  be  taken 
into  account,  for  it  has  always  been  observed  that  mothers 
are  much  more  distinguished  than  fathers  for  their  affection 
for  infants  that  have  not  yet  manifested  the  first  dawning  of 
reason.  Even  in  Greece,  however,  infanticide  and  exposition 
were  not  universally  permitted.  In  Thebes  these  offences 
are  said  to  have  been  punished  by  death.* 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  in  Kome  was  origi- 
nal! y  conceded  to  the  father  over  his  children,  would  appear 
to  involve  an  unlimited  permission  of  infanticide ;  but  a  very 
old  law,  popularly  ascribed  to  Romulus,  in  this  respect  re- 
stricted the  parental  rights,  enjoiaiug  the  father  to  bring  up 


*  JElian,  Varia  Hist.  ii.  7.  Pas-  notices-withTpvaAse  (Germania,  -six.) 

eages  from  the  Greek  imaginative  that  the  Germans  did  not  allow  in- 

writers,  representing  exposition  as  fanticide.     He  also   notices  {Hist. 

the  avowed  and  habitual  practice  v.  6)  the  prohibition  of  infanticide 

of  poor  parents,  are  collected  by  among  the  Jews,  and  ascribes  it  to 

Terme  et  Monfalcon,  Hist,  dee  En-  their  desire  to  increase  the  popula- 

fans  irouves,  pp.   39-45.     Tacitus  tion. 
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:ill  his  male  children,  and  at  least  his  eldest  female  child, 
forbidding  him  to  destroy  any  well-formed  child  till  it  had 
completed  its  third  year,  wlu-n  the  aflcctions  of  the  parent 
might  be  supposed  to  be  developed,  but  i)ermitting  the  expo- 
sition of  deformed  or  maimed  children  with  the  consent  of 
their  five  nearest  relations.'  The  Roman  policy  was  always 
to  encourage,  while  the  Greek  policy  was  rather  to  restrain, 
population,  and  infanticide  never  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon in.  Rome  till  the  coiTupt  and  sensual  days  of  the  Empire. 
The  legislators  then  absolutely  condemned  it,  and  it  was 
indirectly  discouraged  by  laws  which  accorded  s[)Cicial  privi- 
leges to  the  fathers  of  many  children,  exempted  poor  parents 
from  most  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  in  some  degi'ee 
})rovided  for  the  security  of  exposed  infants.  Public  opinion 
probably  difTered  little  from  that  of  our  own  day  as  to  the 
fact,  though  it  differed  from  it  much  as  to  the  degree,  of  its 
criminality.  It  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the 
charges  most  frequently  brought  against  the  Christians,  and 
it  was  one  that  never  failed  to  arouse  popular  indignation. 
Pagan  and  Christian  authorities  are,  however,  united  in 
upeaking  of  infanticide  as  a  crying  vice  of  the  Empire,  and 
Tertullian  observed  that  no  laws  were  more  e«iaily  or  more 
constantly  evaded  than  those  which  condemned  it.^  A  broad 
distinction  was  po{)ularly  drawn  between  infanticide  and 
exposition.  The  latter,  though  probably  condemneil,  was 
certainly   not   puniahed    by    law;^    it    was    practised    on    a 


'  Dion.  Halic.  ii.  controversy   between    two    Dutch 

'  Ad  Nat.  i.  15.  proftissors,  iianiotl  Nomit  nml  I^yn- 

■  Tho  Well-known  jurisconsult  korshock,  conducttxl  on  both  sidoa 

Paulus  had  laid  down  tlio  proposi-  with  j^rtvit  learning,   and  on    tho 

tion,  *  Necare  vidotur  non  tantuin  side  of  Notnlt  with   f^roat  paiwiou. 

is  qui  partum  porfocat  Hod  ot  is  cjui  Noo<lt  niaintnineil  that  these  worvla 

altjicit  at  qui  alimouia  dunogat  et  are   Himply    tho    expression    of    a 

qui    puhliois     h)cis    misoricordiro  moral  truth,  not  a  jtulicial  decision, 

Giusa  oxponitquain  ipso  non  habet.'  and    that    exposition    was    never 

(/^/</.  lil>.  XXV.  tit.  iii.  1.  4.)     Those  illfj^al  in  Rome  till  t*onn<  liuio  aft«r 

wordfl  have  (pvuu  ri.se  to  u  famous  the  establishment  of  Chriatianiijr. 
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gigantic  scale  and  with  absolute  impunity,  noticed  by  writers 
with  the  most  frigid  indifference,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
destitute  parents,  considered  a  very  venial  offence.*  Often, 
no  doubt,  the  exposed  children  perished,  but  more  frequently 
the  very  extent  of  the  practice  saved  the  lives  of  the  victims. 
They  w^'e  brought  systematically  to  a  column  near  the  Yela- 
hrum,  and  there  taken  by  speculators,  who  educated  them  as 
slaves,  or  very  frequently  as  prostitutes.^ 


His  opponent  argued  that  exposi- 
tion was  legally  identical  with  in- 
fanticide, and  became,  therefore, 
illegal  when  the  power  of  life  and 
deftth  was  withdrawn  from  the 
father.  (See  the  works  of  Noodt 
(Cologne,  1763)  and  of  Bynkers- 
hoek  (Cologne,  1761).  It  was  at 
least  certain  that  exposition  was 
notorious  and  avowed,  and  the  law 
against  it,  if  it  existed,  inopera- 
tive. Gribbon  {^Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xliv.)  thinks  the  law  censured 
but  did  not  punish  exposition. 
See,  too,  Troplong,  Lifluence  du 
Christianisme  surle  Droit,  p.  271. 

'  Quintilian  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
apology,  if  not  justification,  of  the 
exposition  of  the  children  of  desti- 
tute parents  {Decl.  cccvi.),  and  even 
Plutarch  speaks  of  it  without  cen- 
sure. {De  Amor.  Prolis.)  There 
are  several  curious  illustrations  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  different 
feelings  of  fathers  and  mothers  on 
this  matter.  Terence  (Heauton. 
Act.  iii.  Scene  5)representsChremes 
as  having,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
charged  his  pregnant  wife  to  have 
her  child  killed  provided  it  was  a 
girl.  The  mother,  overcome  by 
pity,  shrank  from  doing  so,  and 
secretly  gave  it  to  an  old  woman 
to  expose  it,  in  hopes  that  it  might 
be  preserved.  Chremes,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  been  done,  reproached 
big  wife  for  her  womanly  pity,  and 


told  her  she  had  been  not  only 
disobedient  but  irrational,  for  she 
was  only  consigning  her  daughter 
to  the  life  of  a  prostitute.  In 
Apuleius  {Metam.  lib.  x.)  we  have  a 
similar  picture  of  a  father  starting 
for  a  journey,  leaving  his  wife  in 
childbirth,  and  giving  her  his  part- 
ing command  to  kill  her  child  if  it 
should  be  a  girl,  which  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do.  The  girl 
was  brought  up  secretly.  In  the 
case  of  weak  or  deformed  infants 
infanticide  seems  to  have  been 
habitual.  *  Portentosos  foetus  ex- 
tinguimus,  liberosquoque,sidebiles 
monstrosique  editi  sunt,  mergimus. 
Non  ira,  sed  ratio  est,  a  sanis  inu- 
tilia  secernere.' — Seneca,  De  Ira,  i. 
15.  Terence  has  introduced  a 
picture  of  the  exposition  :f  an  in- 
fant into  his  Andria,  Act.  iv.  Scene 
5.  See,  too,  Suet.  August.  Ixv. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Calig.  v.), 
on  the  death  of  Germanicns,  women 
exposed  their  new-born  children  in 
sign  of  grief.  Ovid  had  dwelt  with 
much  feeling  on  the  barbarity  of 
these  practices.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  which  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Warburton,  that  Chremes, 
whose  sentiments  about  infants  we 
have  just  seen,  is  the  very  personage 
into  whose  mouth  Terence  has  put 
the  famous  sentiment,  *  Homo  sum, 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.' 
*  That  these   were  the   ueual 
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On  tho  whole,  what  was  demanded  on  this  subject  was 
not  any  clearer  moral  teaching,  but  rather  a  stronger  enforce- 
ment of  the  condemnation  long  since  pfissed  upon  infanticide, 
and  an  increased  protection  for  exposed  infants.  By  tho 
penitential  sentences,  by  the  dogmatic  considerations  I  have 
enumerated,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  both  of  her 
preachers  and  writers,  the  Church  laboured  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  act,  and  especially  to  convince 
men  that  the  guilt  of  abandoning  their  children  to  the  pre- 
carious and  doubtful  mercy  of  tho  stranger  was  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  simple  infanticide.'  In  the  civil  law  her 
influence  was  also  displayed,  though  not,  I  think,  very 
advantageously.  By  tho  counsel,  it  is  said,  of  Lactantius, 
Constantino,  in  the  very  year  of  his  conversion,  in  order  to 
diminLsh  infanticide  by  destitute  parents,  issued  a  decree, 
applicable  in  tho  first  instance  to  Italy,  but  extended  in  A.D. 
^^22  to  Africa,  in  which  he  commanded  that  those  children 
whom  their  parents  were  unable  to  support  should  be  clothed 
and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,^a  policy  which  had  already 
been  pursued  on  a  large  scale  under  the  Antonines.  In  A.D. 
331,  a  law  intended  to  multiply  tho  chances  of  the  exposed 
child  being  taken  charge  of  by  some  charitable  or  interested 
})erson,  provided  that  tho  foundling  should  remain  the  abso- 
lute property  of  its  saviour,  whether  he  adopted  it  as  a  son 


fjitPM  of  exposed  infants  is  noticpd     extronioly  horrible  declamation  in 
hy   Beveral    -vrriters.      Some,    too,     Seneca tlie  Rhetorician  (O/i/r^f 


both   Pag.'in    and  Christian  (Quin-  lib.  v.    33 )  about  exposed   oiiildrcn 

tiliiin,  Decl.  cccvi. ;  Lactantius,  Dii'.  who  Avort>said  to  h.ivo  been  maime<l 

ItiM.  vi.  20,  &c.),  speak  of  tho  lia-  and   mutilated,  cither   to  prevent 

bility  to  inccstuouH   marriages  n--  th'-ir  rccn.ijrnitidn  by  thfir  paronta, 

Kulting  from    frequent   exposition,  or  that  they  mip;ht  j^ain  money  as 

In    tho    (Jroek    |.)oet8    there    are  bcggJirs  for  their  masters, 

several  allusions  to  rich  ciiildless  '  See    passaijus    on    this   point 

men  adopting  foundling,  and  Ju-  cited  Ijy  Go<]efroy  in  his  Common' 

venal    Pays    it  wius    common    for  tnrtjto  theljuw'DeErpotitiB^' Ccdrx 

Itoinan  ■wives  to  palm  oft'  found-  Thttul.  lib.  v.  tit.  7. 

linj^s  ()U   their  husbands  for  their  '  Cod^x     llkrod.    lib.    xi.    tit. 

.v»uH.     ^Sat.  vi.  C03.)     There  i«  an  27. 
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or  employed  it  as  a  slave,  and  tliat  the  parent  should  not 
have  power  at  any  future  time  to  reclaim  it.*  By  another 
law,  which  had  been  issued  in  a.d.  329,  it  had  been  pro- 
vided that  children  who  had  been,  not  exposed,  but  sold, 
might  be  reclaimed  upon  payment  by  the  father.^ 

The  last  two  laws  cannot  be  regarded  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  ITie  law  regulating  the  condition  of  exposed  chil- 
dren, though  undoubtedly  enacted  with  the  most  benevolent 
intentions,  was  in  some  degree  a  retrograde  step,  the  Pagan 
laws  having  provided  that  the  father  might  always  withdraw 
the  child  he  had  exposed,  from  servitude,  by  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  supporting  it,^  while  Trajan  had  even 
decided  that  the  exposed  child  could  not  become  under  any 
circumstance  a  slave.'*  The  law  of  Constantino,  on  the  other 
hand,  doomed  it  to  an  irrevocable  servitude ;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  till  a.d.  529,  when  Justinian,  revertixig  to 
the  principle  of  Trajan,  decreed  that  not  only  the  father  lost 
all  legitimate  authority  over  his  child  by  exposing  it,  but 
also  that  the  person  who  had  saved  it  could  not  by  that  act 
deprive  it  of  its  natural  liberty.  But  this  law  applied  only 
to  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and  in  part  at  least  of  the  VV^est  * 
the  servitiide  of  exposed  infants  continued  for  centuiies,  and 
appears  only  to  have  terminated  with  the  general  extinction 
of  slavery  in  Europe.  The  law  of  Constantino  concerning 
the  sale  of  children  was  also  a  step,  though  perhaps  a  neces- 
sary step,  of  retrogression.  A  series  of  emperors,  among 
whom  Caracalla  was  conspicuous,  had  denounced  and  en- 
deavoured to  abolish,  as '  shameful,'  the  traffic  in  free  children, 
and  Diocletian  had  expressly  and  absolutely  condemned  it.® 


»  Codex  Theod.   lib.  v.  tit.   7,  (^i?.  x.  72.) 
lex.  1,  *  See  on  this  point  Muraton, 

2  Ibid.  lib.  V.  tit.  8,  lex  1.  Antich.  Ital.  Diss,  xxxvii. 

■  See   Grodefroy's    Commentary  «  See   on   these   laws,  Wallon, 

to  the  Law.  Hist,  de  VEsclavage,  tome  iii.   pp, 

*  Inalettertothe  younger  Pliny.  62,  53. 
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Tlie  extreme  misery,  however,  resulting  from  the  civil  wars 
under  Constantinc,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  authoriso 
the  old  practice  of  selling  children  in  the  case  of  absolute 
destitution,  which,  though  it  had  l)ecn  condemned,  had  prob- 
ably never  altogether  ceased.  Tlieodosius  the  Great  at- 
tempted to  take  a  step  in  advance,  by  decreeing  that  the 
children  thus  sold  might  regain  their  freedom  without  the 
repayment  of  the  purchase-money,  a  temporary  service  being 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  purchase ;  *  but  this  measure 
was  repealed  by  Valentinian  III.  The  sale  of  children  in 
case  of  great  necessity,  though  denounced  by  the  Fathers,^ 
continued  long  after  the  time  of  Theodosius,  nor  docs  any 
Christian  emperor  appear  to  have  enforced  the  humane 
enactment  of  Diocletian. 

Together  with  these  me^isures  for  the  protection  of  ex- 
posed children,  there  were  laws  directly  condemnatory  of 
infanticide.  Tins  branch  of  the  subject  is  obscured  by  much 
ambiguity  and  controversy ;  but  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  Pagan  legislation  reckoned  infanticide  as  a  form  of 
homicide,  though,  being  deemed  less  atrocious  than  other 
foims  of  homicide,  it  was  punished,  not  by  death,  but  by 
banishment.^  A  law  of  Constantine,  intended  principally, 
and  perhaps  exclusively,  for  Africa,  where  the  sacrifices  of 
children  to  Satiu-n  were  very  common,  assimilated  to  parricide 
the  murder  of  a  child  by  its  father ;  *  and  finally,  Yalentinian, 
in   A.D.   374,   made  all  infanticide  a   capital  offence,*    and 


'  See  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ill.  tit.  3,  crime,  but  a  crime  gcncrically  dif- 

lex  1,  aud  the  Commcutary.  fcront   from    homicide.     Godcfroy 

'  On  the  very  porsistout  denun-  maintains  that  it  was  classified  as 

ciation   of    this    practice    by    the  homicide,  but  tliat,  being  esteemed 

Fathers,    boo    many    examples   in  less  heinous  than  the  other  forms 

Terme  et  Monfalcon.  of  homicide,  it  was  only  punished 

■  This    is   a    more   question   of  by  exile.     See  the  Onnmt'Ut«ry  to 

definition,  upon  which  lawyers  iiavo  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  14,  1.  1. 

expended  much  Icjirning  and  dis-  *  Cod.  Tlieod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  l.'i. 

cussion.     Cujas   thought   tlio    Bo-  '  Und.  lib.  ix.  tit.  14,  lex  I, 
mans     considered     infanticide     a 
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especially  enjomed  the  punishment  of  exposition.*  A  law  of 
the  Spanish  Visigoths,  in  the  seventh  centiiry,  punished  in- 
fanticide and  abortion  with  death  or  blindness.^  In  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  the  former  crime  was  punished 
as  homicide.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  diminution  of  infanticide  resulted  from  these  measures. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  the  publicity  of  the 
trade  in  exposed  children  became  impossible  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  crime  was  very  considerably  increased.     The  extreme 
destitution,  which  was  one  of  its  most  fertile  causes,  was  met 
by  Christian  charity.      Many  exposed   children  appear  to 
have  been  educated  by  individual  Christians.^    Brephotrophia 
and  Orphanotrophia  are  among  the  earliest  recorded  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
exposed  children  were  admitted  into  them,  and  we  find  no 
trace  for  several  centuries  of  Christian  foundling  hospitals. 
This  form  of  charity  grew  up  gradually  in  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages.     It  is  said  that  one  existed  at  Treves  in  the 
sixth,  and  at  Angers  in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is  certain 
that  one  existed   at  Milan  in   the  eighth   century.*      The 
Council  of  Kouen,  in  the  ninth  century,  invited  women  who 
had  secretly  borne  children  to  place  them  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  undertook  to  provide  for  them  if  they  were  not 
reclaimed.     It  is  probable  that  they  were  brought  up  among 


*  Corp.  Juris,  lib.  viii.  tit.  52,  exposed  children  and  to  have  them 
lex  2.  brought    into    the    church.       See 

*  Lcgrea  Wisigothorum  (lib.  vi.  Terme  et  Monfalcon,  Hist,  dcs 
tit.  3,  lex  7)  and  other  laws  (lib.  Enfans  trouves,  p.  74. 

iv.  tit.  4)  condemned  exposition.  *  Compare  Labourt,  Rech.  sur 

*  '  Si  quis  infantem  necaverit  les  Enfans  trouves,  pp.  32,  33 ; 
at  homicida  teneatur.' — Ca^it.  vii.  Muratori,  Antichita  Italiane,  Dis- 
168.  sert.  xxxvii.     Muratori   has   also 

*  It  appears,  from  a  passage  of  briefly  noticed  the  history  of  these 
St.  Augxistine,  that  Christian  vir-  charities  in  his  Carita  Christiana^ 
gins  were  accustomed    to   collect  cap.  xxvii. 
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the  numerous  slaves  or  serfs  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical 
projjerties ;  for  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  afterwards  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  had  echoed 
the  enactment  of  Coiistantine,  declaring  that  exposed  children 
should  be  the  slaves  of  their  protectors.  As  slavery  declined, 
the  laemorials  of  many  sins,  like  many  other  of  the  discordant 
elements  of  mediieval  society,  were  doubtless  absorbed  and 
consecrated  in  the  monastic  societies.  The  strong  sense 
always  eviuced  in  the  Chui-ch  of  the  enormity  of  unchastity 
probably  rendered  the  ecclesiastics  more  cautious  in  this  than 
in  other  forms  of  charity,  for  institutions  especially  intended 
for  deserted  children  advanced  but  slowly.  Even  Rome,  the 
mother  of  many  charities,  could  boast  of  none  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.^  About  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  find  societies  at  Milan  charged,  among 
other  functions,  with  seeking  for  exposed  children.  Towai-ds 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  monk  of  Montpellier,  whose 
very  name  is  doubtful,  but  who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Brother  Guy,  founded  a  confraternity  called  l)y  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  devoted  to  the  protection  and  education 
of  children ;  and  this  society  in  the  two  following  ceutuiies 
ramified  over  a  great  pai*t  of  Europe.-  Though  piincipnlly 
and  at  fii-st,  perhaps,  exclusively  intended  for  the  cai-e  of  the 
orphans   of   legitimate    marriages,   though  in   the    fifteenth 


'  The  first  seonis  to  have  been  angel.  Compare  Rciiuiclo,  Hospices 
the  hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  in  d'Enfans  irouvis,  pp.  36-87,  and 
Sassia,  which  had  existed  with  MnydiiXWMS,  Pictas  Romana  {a^hook. 
various  changes  from  the  oighth  written  a.d.  1621,  and  translateil 
century,  but  was  made  a  found-  in  part  into  Enarlish  in  ad.  1687), 
ling  ho.spital  and  confided  to  the  Eug.  trans,  pp.  2,  3. 
care  of  Guy  of  Montpellier  in  '^  For  the  little  that  is  known 
A..U.  1204.  According  to  one  tra-  about  thi.s  missionary  of  charity, 
dition,  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  compare  Iloniaclo,  Hojipices  iVh}n» 
been  shocked  at  hearing  of  infant/j  fans  trouvts,  ]ip.  31-44  ;  and  La- 
drawn  in  the  nets  of  fishermen  hourt,  Rcchrrchcs  historiques  ^iir  lei 
from  the  Tiber.  According  to  Kn fans  troiivc^,  ^i>.  iS-il, 
another,  ho   was   inspired    by    an 
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centiu"}'  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Paris  even  re- 
fused to  admit  deserted  children,  yet  the  care  of  foundlings 
soon  passed  in  a  great  measure  into  its  hands.  At  last,  after 
many  complaints  of  the  frequency  of  infanticide,  St,  Vincent 
de  Paul  arose,  and  gave  so  gi*eat  an  impulse  to  that  branch 
of  charity  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  its  second  author,  and 
his  influence  was  felt  not  only  in  private  charities,  but  in 
legislative  enactments.  Into  the  effects  of  these  measures — 
the  encouragement  of  the  vice  of  incontinence  by  institutions 
that  were  designed  to  suppress  the  crime  of  infanticide,  and 
the  serious  moral  controversies  suggested  by  this  apparent 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  chastity — 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter.  We  are  at  present  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  that  actuated  Christian  charity, 
not  with  the  wisdom  of  its  organisations.  Whatever  mis- 
takes may  have  been  made,  the  entire  movement  I  have 
traced  displays  an  anxiety  not  only  for  the  life,  but  also  for 
the  moral  well-being,  of  the  castaways  of  society,  such  as  the 
most  humane  nations  of  antiquity  had  never  reached.  This 
minute  and  scrupulous  care  for  human  life  and  human  virtue 
in  the  humblest  forms,  in  the  slave,  the  gladiator,  the  savage, 
or  the  infant,  was  indeed  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
Paganism.  It  was  produced  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  each  immortal  soul.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  transcendent  characteristic  of  every  society 
into  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  passed. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  protection  of  infant 
life,  though  very  real,  may  be,  and  I  think  often  has  been, 
exaggerated.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  its  influence 
in  the  sphere  we  have  next  to  examine.  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  single  reform  so  important  in  the  moral  history  of 
mankind  as  the  suppression  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
this  feat  must  be  almost  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  Christian 
Church.  When  we  remember  how  extremely  few  of  the 
best  and  greatest  men  of  the  Roman  world  had  absolutely 
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ooiidenmed  the  yames  of  the  ampliitheatro,  it  in  impossible  to 
regard,  without  the  deepest  admiiation,  the  unwavering  an<l 
uncompiomLHing  conaiatcncy  of  the  patristic  denunciations. 
And  even  comparing  tlie  l^athei's  with  the  most  enlightened 
Pagan  moral Lsta  in  their  treatment  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
usually  find  one  most  significant  difference.  The  Pagan,  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  denounced  these  games  as  inhuman, 
or  demoralising,  or  degrading,  or  brutal.  The  Chiistian,  iu 
the  spirit  of  the  Chui*ch,  represented  them  as  a  definite  sin, 
the  sin  of  murder,  for  which  the  spectators  as  well  fia  the 
actors  were  directly  responsible  before  Heaven.  In  the  very 
latest  days  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  magnificent  amphitheatres 
were  still  arising,'  and  Constantino  himself  had  condemned 
numerous  barbai-ian  captives  to  combat  %vith  wild  beasts.^ 
It  was  in  a.d.  325,  immediately  after  the  convocation  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  that  the  first  Christian  emperor  issued  the 
first  edict  in  the  Poman  Emi)ii-o  condemnatory  of  the  gladia- 
torial games.^  It  was  issued  in  Berytus  in  Syria,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  only  applicable  to  the  province 
of  Phtt'nicia ;  *  but  even  in  this  province  it  was  suftered  to 
be  inoperative,  for,  only  four  years  later,  Libanius  speaks  of 
the  shows  as  habitually  celebrated  at  Antioch.*  In  the 
Western  Empire  their  continuance  was  fully  recognised, 
though  a  few  infinitesimal  restrictions  were  impose<l  upon 
them.     Constantine,  in  a.d.   357,  prohibited  the  lanista*,  or 


•E.g.     the     amphitheatre    of  ad  pcenas  spectuculodati  saevientes 

Verona  was  only  built  under  Dio-  bestias     multitudiiie    sua    fatiga- 

cletian.  ruut.' — Hum^inus,  Paiif^.  Constant. 

'  '  Quid     hoc     triunipho    pul-  xi. 

chrius  ?    .  .  .  Tantum  captivoruni  •  Cod.   Thiod.  lib.  xv.  tit,    12, 

niultitudinom  bostiis  objicit  ut  in-  lex  1.     Sozonien,  i.  8. 

grati  et  perfidi  non  minus  doloris  *  This,  ut  least,  is  the  opinion 

ex  ludibrio  sui  quam  ex  ipsa  morte  of  Godefroy,  "who  has  disousseil  the 

patiantur.' — lucorti       Panegyricus  Bubject   very  fully.     (Corf.    'J head. 

Coiutant.      'Puberos  qui  in  manus  lib.  xv.  tit.  12.) 

renoniiit,  quorum  noc  pcrfidia  erat  •  Libanius,  De  Vita  Sua,  3. 
aptii  milittse    uuc*  terociu  berviiuti 
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purveyors  of  gladiators,  from  bribing  servants  of  the  palace  to 
eni'ol  themselves  as  combatants.'  Yalentinian,  in  a.d.  365,  for- 
bade any  Christian  criminal,^  and  in  a.d.  367,  any  one  connected 
with  the  Palatine,^  being  condemned  to  fight.  Honorius 
prohibited  any  slave  who  had  been  a  gladiator  passing  into 
the  service  of  a  senator;  but  the  real  object  of  this  last 
measure  was,  I  imagine,  not  so  miich  to  stigmatise  the 
gladiator,  as  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  an  armed  nobility.'* 
A  much  more  important  fact  is  that  the  spectacles  were 
never  introduced  into  the  new  capital  of  Constantine.  At 
Kome,  though  they  became  less  numerous,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  suspended  until  their  final  suppression.  The 
passion  for  gladiators  was  the  worst,  while  religious  liberty 
was  probably  the  best,  feature  of  the  old  Pagan  society ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  of  these  two  it  was  the  nobler 
part  that  in  the  Christian  Empire  was  first  destroyed.  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  who  suppressed  all  diversity  of  worship 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  who  showed  himself  on  many 
occasions  the  docile  slave  of  the  clergy,  won  the  applause  of 
the  Pagan  Symmachus  by  compelling  his  barbai-ian  prisoners 
to  fight  as  gladiators.^  Besides  this  occasion,  we  have  special 
knowledge  of  gladiatorial  games  that  were  celebrated  in  a.d. 
385,  in  A.D.  391,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
and  the  practice  of  condemning  criminals  to  the  arena  still 
continued.^ 

But  although  the  suppression  of  the  gladiatorial  shows 
was  not  efiected  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  till  nearly 
ninety  years  after  Christianity  had  been  the  State  religion, 
the  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  and 
Pagans  on  the  subject  remained  unimpaired.     To  the  last, 


'  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv. tit.  12,1.  2.  '  M.  "Wallon  has  traeed  these 

^  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.  40,  1.  8.  last   sho"ws    with    much  learning 

•  Ibid.  lib.  ix,  tit.  40,  1.  11.  {Hist,  de  VEeclavage,  tome  iii.  pp. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  XV.  tit.  12,  1.  8.  421-429.) 

•  Syraraach.  Ex.  x.  61. 
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thn  most  estimable  of  the  Pagans  appear  to  have  regarded 
them  with  favour  or  intUflerenco.  Julmn,  it  is  true,  with  a 
rare  magnanimity,  refused  persistently,  in  his  conflict  with 
Christianity,  to  avail  himself,  as  he  might  most  easily  have 
done,  of  the  popular  passion  for  games  which  the  Church 
condemned ;  but  Libanius  lias  noticed  them  \\-ith  some  appro- 
bation,' and  Symmachus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  both  in- 
stituted and  applauded  them.  But  the  Christians  steadily 
refused  to  admit  any  professional  gladiator  to  baptism  till  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  abandon  his  calling,  and  every  Chris- 
tian who  attended  the  games  was  excluded  from  communion. 
The  preachers  and  writers  of  the  Church  denounced  them 
with  the  most  unqualified  vehemence,  and  the  poet  Pnidentius 
made  a  direct  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  emperor  to  suppress 
them.  In  the  East,  where  they  had  never  taken  very  firm 
root,  they  appear  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of  TheodosiiLs, 
and  a  passion  for  chariot  races,  which  rose  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant height  at  Constantinople  and  in  many  other  cities, 
took  their  place.  In  the  West,  the  last  gladiatorial  show  was 
celebrated  at  Rome,  under  Honorius,  in  a.d.  404,  in  honour 
of  the  triumph  of  Stilicho,  when  an  Asiatic  monk,  named 
Telemachus,  animated  by  the  noblest  heroism  of  philanthropy, 
rushed  into  the  amj)hitheiitre,  and  attempted  to  part  the  com- 
batants. He  perished  beneath  a  shower  of  stones  flimg  by 
the  angry  spectators ;  but  his  death  led  to  the  final  abolition 
of  the  gamcs.^  Combats  of  men  with  wild  beasts  continued, 
however,  much  later,  and  were  especially  popular  in  the  East. 
The  difficulty  of  procuiing  wild  animals,  amid  the  general 
poverty,  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  their  decline. 
They  sank,  at  last,  into  games  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  of 
little  danger  to  men,  and  were  finally  condemned,  at  tlie  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  Council  of  TruUo.^     In  Italy, 

*  He     -w-averod,    however,     on     tome  iii.  p.  423. 
the  subject,  and  on  one  occasion  «  Tlioodoret,  v.  26. 

condemned    thorn.      See    Wallon,  •  Mullcr,  De  Gcnio  .Evi  Thej?- 

b  2 
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the  custom  of  sham  fights,  which  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  Petrarch  declares  were  in  his 
days  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  bloodshed,  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  traditions  of  the 
amphitheatre.^ 

The  extinction  of  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  is,  of  all  the 
results  of  early  Christian  influence,  that  upon  which  the 
historian  can  look  with  the  deepest  and  most  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Horrible  as  was  the  bloodshed  they  directly 
caused,  these  games  were  perhaps  still  more  pernicious  on 
account  of  the  callousness  of  feeHng  they  diffused  through  all 
classes,  the  fatal  obstacle  they  presented  to  any  general  elev^a- 
tion  of  the  standard  of  humanity.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
Pagans  decisively  proves  that  no  progress  of  philosophy  or 
social  civilisation  was  likely,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  have 
extirpated  them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had  they 
been  flourishing  unchallenged  as  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  when 
the  rude  warriors  of  the  North  obtained  the  empire  of  Italy, 
they  would  have  been  eagerly  adopted  by  the  conquerors, 
would  have  taken  deep  root  in  mediaeval  life,  and  have  inde- 
finitely retarded  the  progress  of  humanity.  Christianity 
alone  was  powerful  enough  to  tear  this  evil  plant  from  the 
Roman  soil.  The  Christian  custom  of  legacies  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  and  suffering  replaced  the  Pagan  custom  of 
bequeathing  sums  of  money  for  games  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
and  the  month  of  December,  which  was  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness  through  all  the  Roman  world,  as  the  special 
season  of  the  gladiatorial  spectacles,  was  consecrated  in  the 
Church  by  another  festival  commemorative  of  the  advent  of 
Christ. 

The  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  which  led  the 
early  Christians  to  combat  and  at  last  to   overthi'ow  the 

dosiani  (1797),  vol.  ii.  p.  88;  Mil-  '  See  on  these  fights  Ozanam's 

man,  Hist,  of  Harly  Christianity,  Civilisation  in  the  Fifth  Centun/, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  343-347.  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  i.  p.  130 
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gladiatoi-ial  games,  was  carried  by  some  of  them  to  an  extent 
altogether  iiTeconcilablo  with  national  independence,  and 
with  the  prevailing  penal  system.  Many  of  them  taught 
that  no  Christian  might  lawfully  take  away  life,  either  as  a 
soldier,  or  by  bringing  a  capital  charge,  or  by  acting  as  an 
executioner.  The  first  of  these  questions  it  will  be  convenient 
to  reserve  for  a  later  period  of  this  chapter,  when  I  propose 
to  examine  the  i*elations  of  Christianity  to  the  military  spirit, 
and  a  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the 
others.  The  notion  that  there  is  something  impure  and  de- 
filing, even  in  a  just  execution,  is  one  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  ages ;  and  executioners,  as  the  ministers  of  the 
law,  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  regarded  as  unholy. 
Tn  both  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  compelled  them  to  live 
outside  the  walls,  and  at  Rhodes  they  were  never  permitted 
even  to  enter  the  city.^  Notions  of  this  kind  were  very 
strongly  held  in  the  early  Chui'ch  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  peni- 
tential discipline  which  was  enforced,  even  against  emperoj-s 
and  generals,  forbade  any  one  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued 
in  blood,  even  when  that  blood  was  shed  in  a  righteous  war, 
aj)proaching  the  altar  without  a  prepai-atory  period  of  penance. 
The  opinions  of  the  Christians  of  the  fii-st  three  centuries 
were  usually  formed  without  any  regai'd  to  the  necessities  of 
civil  or  political  life ;  but  when  the  Church  obtained  an 
n.scendancy,  it  was  foimd  necassary  speedily  to  modify  them  ; 
and  although  Lactantius,  in  the  fouHh  century,  maintained 
the  unlawfulnass  of  all  bloodshed, ^  as  strongly  as  Origen  in 
the  third,  and  TertuUian  in  the  second,  the  common  doctrine 
was  simply  that  no  priest  or  bishop  must  take  any  pai-t  in  a 
capital  charge.  Fix)m  this  exceptional  jwsition  of  the  clergy 
they  speedily  awjuired  the  position  of  official  interccs-sors  for 


'  Nieupoort,    J)c    Ritihus    Ho-  earlier  teetiniouies  on  tlie  subject 

//lanorum,  p.  169.  aro  given  by  IJiirboyrno,  Morale  dfs 

'  8ee  a  vory  unequivocal  pas-  Pens,  ami  in  many  other  books. 
sage.    fnst.    Div,   vi.    20.     Several 
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crimiimls,  ambassadors  of  mercy,  when,  from  some  act  of 
sedition  or  other  cause,  their  city  or  neighbourhood  waa 
menaced  with  a  bloody  invasion.  The  right  of  sanctuary, 
which  was  before  possessed  by  the  Imperial  statues  and  by 
the  Pagan  temples,  was  accorded  to  the  chiu-ches.  Duiing 
the  holy  seasons  of  Lent  and  Easter,  no  criminal  trials  could 
be  held,  and  no  criminal  could  be  tortured  or  executed.* 
Miracles,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes  wrought  to  attest  the 
innocence  of  accused  or  condemned  men,  but  were  nevei 
wrought  to  consign  criminals  to  execution  by  the  civil 
power.  ^ 

AU  this  had  an  importance  much  beyond  its  immediate 
effect  in  tempering  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  con- 
tributed largely  to  associate  in  the  popular  imagination  the 
ideas  of  sanctity  and  of  mercy,  and  to  increase  the  reverence 
for  human  life.  It  had  also  another  remarkable  effect,  to 
which  I  have  adverted  in  another  work.  The  belief  that  it 
was  wrong  for  a  priest  to  bring  any  chai'ge  that  could  give  rise 
to  a  capital  sentence  caused  the  leading  clergy  to  shrink  from 
persecuting  heresy  to  death,  at  a  time  when  in  all  other 
respects  the  theory  of  persecution  had  been  fully  matured. 
When  it  was  readily  admitted  that  heresy  was  in  the  highest 
degree  criminal,  and  ought  to  be  made  penal,  when  laws  ban- 
ishing, fining,  or  imprisoning  heretics  filled  the  statute-book, 
and  when  every  vestige  of  religious  liberty  was  suppressed  at 

^  See  two  laws  enacted  in  a.d.  St.  Macarius.     An  innocent  man, 

380  {Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  35,  1.  4)  accused  of  a  murder,  fled  to  him. 

and  A.D.  389  {Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  He  brought  both  the  accused  and 

35,  1.  5).     Theodosius  the  Younger  accusers  to  the  tomb  of  the  mur- 

made  a  law  (ix.  tit.  35, 1.  7)  except-  dered  man,  and  asked  him  whether 

ing  the    Isaurian  robbers  from  the  the  prisoner  was  the  murderer.  The 

privileges  of  these  laws.  corpse  answered  in  the  negative  ; 

*  There   are,   of  course,   innu-  the  bystanders  implored  St.  Maca- 

merable  miracles  punishing  guilty  rius  to  ask  it  to  reveal  the   rea] 

men,  but  I  know  none  assisting  the  culprit;  but  St.  Macarius  reftised 

civil  power  in  doing  so.     As  an  to  do  so.     {Vita  Fatrum,  lib.  ii. 

example  of  the  miracles  in  defence  cap.  xxviii.) 
of  the  innocent,  I  may  cite  one  by 
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the  instigation  of  tbe  clergy,  these  still  shrank  ft-om  the  last 
and  inovitablo  stop,  not  because  it  wag  an  atrocious  violation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  but  because  it  was  contrary  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  discipline  for  a  bishop,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  countenance  bloodshed.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  St. 
Augustine,  while  eagerly  advocating  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists,  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should 
not  be  punished  with  death,  and  that  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Martin  of  Tottrs,  who  were  both  energetic  persecutors,  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  who  had 
caused  some  Priscillianists  to  be  executed.  I  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  odious  hyjiocrisy  of  the  later  inquisitors,  who  rele- 
gated the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  the  civil  power,  with 
a  prayer  that  the  heretics  should  be  punished  *  as  mildly  as 
possible  and  without  the  effusion  of  blood,'  ^  which  came  at 
last  to  be  interpreted,  by  the  death  of  fire ;  but  I  may  here 
add,  that  this  hideous  mockery  is  not  unique  in  the  hLstoiy  of 
religion.  Plutarch  suggests  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  bury- 
ing unchaste  rer.tals  alive  was  tliat  they  were  so  sacred  that 
it  was  unlawful  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them,'^  and  among 
the  Donatists  the  Circumcelliones  were  for  a  time  accustomed 
to  abstain,  in  obedience  to  the  evangelical  command,  from  the 
use  of  the  sword,  while  they  beat  to  death  tho.<?o  who  differed 
from  their  theological  opinions  with  massive  clubs,  to  which 
they  gave  tho  very  significant  name  of  Israelites.^ 

Tlie  time  came  when  tho  Christian  priests  she<l  blood 
enough.  The  extreme  scrupulosity,  however,  which  they  at 
first  displayed,  is  not  only  exceedingly  curious  when  con- 
trasted with  their  later  history ;  it  was  also,  by  tho  association 
of  ideas  which  it  promoted,  very  favourable  to  humanity. 


'  '  Ut   qunm    clenicntissimo    cL  tomo  vi.  pp.  88-98.    Tho  Doimtisfs 

ultra  unnguinis  effnsioiiem  piiulre-  nfler  a  time.  ho\^reTer,  are  said  ti» 

tur.  have  overcome  their  Bcmploa,  and 

'  QiifPd.  Ro7)i(vi(p,  xcvi.  used  swonls. 

'  Tillcmont,  Mim.  d'Hist.  coclh. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  were  the  undoubted  precursors  of  Beccaria,  their 
teaching,  unlike  that  of  the  philosophers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  little  or  no  appreciable  influence  in  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  penal  code.  Indeed,  the  more  carefully 
the  Christian  legislation  of  the  Empire  is  examined,  and  tlie 
more  fully  it  is  compared  with  what  had  been  done  under 
the  influence  of  Stoicism  by  the  Pagan  legislators,  the  more 
evident,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that  the  golden  age  of  Roman 
law  was  not  Christian,  but  Pagan.  Great  works  of  codifica- 
tion were  accomplished  under  the  younger  Theodosius,  and 
under  Justinian ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Pagan  emperors, 
and  especially  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander  Severus,  that 
nearly  all  the  most  important  measures  were  taken,  redress- 
ing injustices,  elevating  oppressed  classes,  and  making  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  and  fraternity  of  mankind 
the  basis  of  legal  enactments.  Keceiving  the  heritage  of 
these  laws,  the  Christians,  no  doubt,  added  something ;  but  a 
careful  examination  will  show  that  it  was  surprisingly  little. 
In  no  respect  is  the  greatness  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  contrast  between  the  gigantic  steps 
of  legal  reform  made  in  a  few  years  under  their  influence, 
and  the  almost  insignificant  steps  taken  when  Christianity 
had  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Empire,  not  to  speak  of 
the  long  period  of  decrepitude  that  followed.  In  the  way  of 
mitigating  the  severity  of  punishments,  Constantino  made, 
it  is  true,  thi-ee  important  laws  prohibiting  the  custom  of 
branding  criminals  upon  the  face,  the  condemnation  of 
criminals  as  gladiators,  and  the  continuance  of  the  once 
degrading  but  now  sacred  punishment  of  crucifixion,  which 
had  been  very  commonly  employed;  but  these  measures 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  the  Christian  emperors  punished  infanticide, 
adultery,  seduction,  rape,  and  several  other  crimes,  and 
the  number  of  capital  offences  became  considerably  greater 
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than  "before.'  The  most  prominent  evidence,  indeed,  of  ecclo- 
BiavStical  influence  in  the  Theodosian  code  is  that  which  must 
be  most  lamented.  It  is  the  immense  mass  of  legislation, 
intended  on  the  one  hand  to  elevate  the  clergy  into  m, 
separate  and  sacred  caste,  and  on  the  other  to  pei-secutyQ  in 
every  form,  and  with  every  degree  of  violence,  all  who 
deviated  from  the  fine  line  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.^ 

The  last  consequence  of  the  Christian  estimate  of  human 
life  was  a  very  emphatic  condemnation  of  suicide.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  arguments  of  the  Pagan  moralists,  who 
were  opposed  to  this  act,  were  of  four  kinds.  The  religious 
argument  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  was,  that  we  are  all 
soldiers  of  God,  placed  in  an  appointed  post  of  duty,  wliich  it 
is  a  rebellion  against  our  Maker  to  desert.  The  civic  argu- 
ment of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  legislators  was  that  we  owe 
our  services  to  the  State,  and  that  therefore  voluntarily  to 
abandon  life  is  to  abandon  our  duty  to  oiu*  country.  The 
argument  which  Plutarch  and  other  writers  derived  from 
human  dignity  was  that  true  courage  is  shown  in  the 
manful  endurance  of  suffering,  while  suicide,  being  an  act  of 
flight,  is  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  man. 
The  mystical  or  Quietist  argument  of  the  Neoplatonists  waa 
that  all  perturbation  is  a  pollution  of  the  soul ;  that  the  act 
of  suicide  Ls  accompanied  by,  and  springs  from,  perturbation, 

•  Under  tho  Chrit^ti an  kings,  tho  le  vol  et  lo  meurtro  qui  jusques-la 

barbarians  multiplied  the  number  n'avoient  ^te  puuis  que  par  I'exil, 

of   capital  offences,    but   this    hius  ou  dont  on  no  raciiotuit  par  una 

usually    been  regarded  as  an  im-  composition.     Les  l''rau<,*ois,  en  r6- 

provoment.    The  Abb6  Mably  says :  formant  quelques-unes  do  leurs  loin 

•Quoiqu'il  nous  roste  peu  d'ordon-  civilos,  port^rent  la  severite  aussi 

nances   faites    sous    les    premiers  loin  que  lours  p^ros  avoient  pouss^ 

M^rovingieiis, nousvoyonsqu'avarit  rindulgoiice.' — Mably,   Observ.  sur 

la  fin  du  sixi^me  siiole,  les  Fran-  V HU^t.  des  Frain'ois,  liv.  i.  ch.  iii. 

«;ois  avoiont  d6ja  adopte  la  doctrine  t^oo,  too,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 

Balutaire    des    Koniains   an  sujct  ch.  xxxviii. 

do  la  proscription;  et  que  roiioii-  '■^  The  whole  of  the  sixth  volume 

c;ant  k  cette  humaniti  cruello  qui  of  UodelVoy's  edition  (folio)  of  tlie 

les  enhardissoit  au  mal,  ils  intli-  Theodosian  code  is  takon  up  with 

Kt»rent  peine  do  mortcontrel'inceste,  lais's  of  these  kinds. 
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and  that  therefore  the  perpetrator  ends  his  days  by  a  crime. 
Of  these  foui'  arguments,  the  last  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to 
have  had  any  place  among  the  Christian  dissuasives  from 
suicidei;  and  the  influence  of  the  second  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  notion  of  patriotism  being  a  moral  duty  was 
habitually  discouraged  in  the  early  Church ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  urge  the  civic  argument  against  suicide  without 
at  the  same  time  condemning  the  hermit  life,  which  in  the 
third  century  became  the  ideal  of  the  Church.  The  duty  a 
man  owes  to  his  family,  which  a  modern  moralist  would  deem 
the  most  obvious  and,  perhaps,  the  moat  conclusive  proof  of 
the  general  criminality  of  suicide,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  replaced  the  civic  argument,  was  scarcely  noticed 
either  by  the  Pagans  or  the  early  Christians.  The  first 
were  accustomed  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  authority, 
that  they  scarcely  recognised  the  duties,  of  the  father;  and 
the  latter  were  too  anxious  to  attach  all  their  ethics  to  the 
interests  of  another  world,  to  do  much  to  supply  the  omis- 
sion. The  Christian  estimate  of  the  duty  of  humility,  and 
of  the  degradation  of  man,  rendered  appeals  to  human  dig- 
nity somewhat  uncongenial  to  the  patristic  writers ;  yet  these 
writers  frequently  dilated  upon  the  true  courage  of  patience, 
in  language  to  which  their  own  heroism  under  persecution 
gave  a  noble  emphasis.  To  the  example  of  Cato  they  opposed 
those  of  Eegulus  and  Job,  the  courage  that  endures  suffering 
to  the  courage  that  confronts  death.  The  Platonic  doctrine, 
that  we  are  sei-vants  of  the  Deity,  placed  upon  earth  to  per- 
form our  allotted  task  in  His  sight,  with  His  assistance,  and 
by  Has  will,  they  continually  enforced  and  most  deeply 
realised;  and  this  doctrine  was  in  itself,  in  most  cases, 
a  suffident  preventive ;  for,  as  a  great  writer  has  said  : 
'  Though  there  are  many  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  than  suicide, 
there  is  no  other  by  which  men  appear  so  formally  to  re- 
nounce the  protection  of  God.'  * 

•  Mme.  de  Stael,  Befiexions  sur  le  Suicide, 
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But,  in  addition  to  t}iis  general  tciiching,  the  Christian 
theologians  inti-oduced  into  the  sphere  we  are  confddeiing 
new  elements  both  of  torrovism  and  of  persuasion,  whicli 
liave  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  judgments  of  mankind. 
They  earned  their  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  to 
such  a  point  that  they  maintained  dogmatically  that  a  man 
who  destroys  his  o^vn  life  has  committed  a  crime  similar 
both  in  kind  and  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary  mur- 
derer,' and  they  at  the  same  time  gave  a  new  character  to 
death  by  their  doctrines  concerning  its  penal  nature  and 
concerning  the  futnre  destinies  of  the  soul.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  position  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moral 
scjxle,  the  ho}:)e  of  future  happiness,  which  casts  a  ray  of 
light  upon  the  darkest  calamities  of  life,  the  deeper  and  more 
subtle  consolations  arLsing  from  the  feeling  of  trust  and  from 
the  outpouring  of  prayer,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  remedial  and  providential  character  of  sufler- 
ing,  have  proved  sufficient  protection  against  despair.  The 
Christian  doctrine,  that  pain  is  a  good,  had  in  this  respect 
an  influence  that  was  never  attained  by  the  Pagan  doctrine, 
that  pain  is  not  an  evil. 

There  were,  however,  two  forms  of  suicide  which  were 
regarded  in  the  early  Chm-ch  with  some  tolerance  or  hesita- 
tion. Duiing  the  fi-en/y  excited  by  persecution,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  belief  that  mai*t}Tdom  effaced  in  a  mo- 
ment the  sins  of  a  life,  and  introduced  the  suflerer  at  once 
into  celestial  joys,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men,  in  a  trans- 
port of  enthusiasm,  to  rush  before  the  Pagan  judges,  implor- 


'  Tho    followiug     became    the  to  the  act  of  Soxtius,  or  slio  did 

theological    doctrine   ou   the   sub-  not.     In  the  first  case  she  was  an 

iect :    '  Est  vere  homicida  et   reus  adultorcfls,    and   should    therefore 

homicidii  qui  so  intorficiendo  iiino-  not   be   admired.     In   the   second 

centum    hominem    intorfecerit.' —  case  she  was  a  murderess,  because 

Lisle,  J)u  Suicide,  p.  400.     St.  Au-  in   killing    herself    she   killed    an 

gustine   has   much   in  this   etrain.  innocent     and     virtuous    woman, 

Lucretia,  he  says,  either  consented  {I)e  Civ.  Dti,  i.  19.) 
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ingor  provoking  martyrdom;  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  spoken  of  these  men  with  considerable  admira- 
tion,' though  the  general  tone  of  the  patristic  writings  and 
the  councils  of  the  Church  condemned  them.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  arose  about  Christian  women  who  committed  suicide 
to  guard  theli*  chastity  when  menaced  by  the  infamous  sen- 
tences of  their  pei*secutors,  or  more  frequently  by  the  lust  of 
emperors,  or  by  barbarian  invaders.  St.  Pelagia,  a  girl  of  only 
fifteen,  who  has  been  canonised  by  the  Church,  and  who  was 
warmly  eulogised  by  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
having  been  captured  by  the  soldiery,  obtained  permission 
to  retire  to  her  room  for  the  pui-pose  of  robing  herself, 
mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  flinging  herself  down, 
perished  by  the  fall.^  A  Christian  lady  of  Antioch,  named 
Domniua,  had  two  daughters  renowned  alike  for  their  beauty 
and  their  piety.  Being  captui-ed  during  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, and  fearing  the  loss  of  their  chastity,  they  agreed  by  one 
bold  act  to  free  themselves  from  the  danger,  and,  casting  them- 
selves into  a  river  by  the  way,  mother  and  daughters  sank 
unsullied  in  the  wave.^  The  tyrant  Maxentius  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
Prefect  of  Home.  Having  sought  in  vain  to  elude  his 
addresses,  having  been  dragged  from  her  house  by  the 
minions  of  the  tyrant,  the  faithful  wife  obtained  permission, 
before  yielding  to  her  master's  embraces,  to  retire  for  a 
moment  into  her  chamber,  and  she  there,  with  true  Roman 
courage,  stabbed  herself  to   the  heart."*      Some  Protestant 


*  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and  fica  del  Suicidio  ragmmto  (Venezia, 

Cyprian  are  especially    ardent  in  1788),  pp.  135-140. 

this  respect ;  but   their  language  ^  Ambrose,  De  Virginihiis,  iii.  7- 

is,  I  thiiJj,  in  their  circumstances,  •  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist.  \in.  12. 

extremely     excusable.       Compare  *  Eusebius,    Eccles.   Hist.   viii. 

Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Fires,  ch.  ii.  14.      Bayle,   in   his   article   upon 

§  8 ;  ch.  viii   §§  34-39.     Donne's  Sophroma,  appears  to  be  greatly 

Biathanatos  (ed.  1644),  pp.  58-67.  scandalised  at  this  act,  and  itseemc 

Ci*omaziano,  Istoria  critica  e  filoso-  tliat  among  the  Catholics  it  is  not 
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coiitroversialiiits  Itave  been  pciudalLsed,'  mid  some  (Jatholio 
controversisilists  j>eiplexed,  by  the  imdiagiiised  adniiratiou 
with  which  the  early  ecclesiaatical  writei-s  narrate  these  hLs- 
toriea.  To  those  who  have  not  suffered  theological  opinions 
to  destroy  all  tlieir  natural  sense  of  nobility  it  will  need 
no  defence. 

Tliis  was  the  only  form  of  avowed  suicide  which  was  in 
any  degree  permitted  in  the  early  Church.  St,  Ambrose 
rather  timidly,  and  St.  Jerome  more  strongly,  commended 
it ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  capture  of  liome  by  the  soldiei-s 
of  Alaric  made  the  question  one  of  pressing  interest,  St. 
Augustine  devoted  an  elaborate  examiriation  to  the  subject, 
aaid  while  expressing  his  pitying  admiration  f(jr  the  virgin 
suicides,  decidedly  condemned  their  act.^  His  opinion  of 
tlio  absolute  sinfulness  of  suicide  hiis  since  ]jo«.;n  geneially 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  who  pretend  that  Pela- 
gia  and  Domnina  acted  under  the  impulse  of  a  special  revela- 
tion.'    At  the  same  time,  by  a  glaiing  though  very  natural 


considered   right   to   admire   this  Pelagia,  Tillemout  finds  a  btrou^ 

poor  liidy   as   much  as  her  sister  arguraeut  in  support  of  this  view 

suicides.         Tilleraont      remarks:  in  the   astounding,  if  not  miracu- 

•  Comme  on  ne  voit  pjis  que  I'^gliso  lous,  fact  that,  having  thrown  her- 

romaine  I'ait  jamais  honor^e,  nous  self  from  the  top  uf  the  house,  she 

n'avons  pas  lo  mesme  droit  do  jus-  was   actually   killed    by   the  fall  I 

tifier    son     action.' — Hint,    ecclea.  '  Kstant  mont<ie  tout  au  haut  de  sa 

tome  V.  pp.  404,  405.  maison,  fortilit^o  par  lo  mouveraent 

'  Especially   Burbeyrac   in  his  que  J.-C.  furmoit  dans  son  cceur  et 

Morale   des   I'ercs.      He    was    an-  par  le  coursige  qu'il  luy  inspiroit, 

swered    by    Ceillior,    Croniaziano,  olle  so  prt^cipita  do   la  du  h  lut  tMi 

and   others.      Matthew  of  West-  bas,   et   ^ehapa   ainsi    a   tuus    les 

minster  rulatoB  of  Kbba,  the  ab-  pi^ges  de  scs  enntniis.     Son  oorpe* 

bess  of  a  Yorkshire  convent  which  en   tombant   a  terre  frapa,  dit  S. 

was  besiepe<l   by  the  Danes,  that  Chrysostome,    les   yeux  du  il^mon 

she  and  all  the  other  nuns,  to  save     plus  vivement  qu'un  eclair 

their  chastity,  deformed  themselves  Co   qui    nuvrque   encore   que  Dieu 

by  cutting  otJ"  their  noses  and  up-  agissoit   en    tout   ceci    c'est   qu'aa 

per  lips.     (a.:9.  870.)  lieu   que    ces   chutes  ne  scut  pas 

'■'  l)e  Civ.  Dei,  i.  22-7.  toujours  mortoUes,  ou  quo  souTeut 

'  This  had  been  suggested  by  ne  brisant  quo  quelques  niembres, 

St     Augustine.       In    the    case   of  idles  u'ostent  la  vie  quo  longtemps 
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inconsistency,  no  characters  were  more  enthasiasticallv  ex* 
tolled  than  those  anchorites  who  habitually  deprived  their 
bodies  of  the  sustenance  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
health,  and  thus  manifestly  abridged  their  lives.  St.  Jerome 
has  preserved  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feeling  with  which 
these  slow  suicides  were  regarded  by  the  outer  world,  in 
his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  young  nun  named 
Blesilla.  This  lady  had  been  guilty  of  what,  according  to 
the  religious  notions  of  the  fourth  century,  was,  at  least,  the 
frivolity  of  marrying,  but  was  left  a  widow  seven  months 
afterwards,  having  thus  *  lost  at  once  the  crown  of  virginity 
and  the  pleasure  of  marriage.'  ^  An  attack  of  illness  inspired 
her  with  strong  religious  feelings.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she 
retired  to  a  convent.  She  attained  such  a  height  of  devotion 
that,  according  to  the  very  characteristic  eulogy  of  her  bio- 
grapher, *she  was  more  sorry  for  the  loss  of  her  virginity 
than  for  the  decease  of  her  husband ;'2  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  atrocious  penances  preceded,  if  they  did  not  produce, 
her  death.^  The  conviction  that  she  had  been  killed  by  fast- 
ing, and  the  spectacle  of  the  uncontrollable  grief  of  her  mother, 
filled  the  populace  with  indignation,  and  the  funeral  was 
disturbed  by  tumultuous  cries  that  the  'accursed  race  of 
monks  should  be  banished  from  the  city,  stoned,  or  drowned.'^ 
In  the  Church  itself,  however,  we  find  very  few  traces  of  any 
condemnation  of  the  custom  of  undermining  the  constitution 
by  austerities,'^  and  if  we  may  believe  but  a  small  part  of 


aprfes,  ni  Tun  ni  I'autre  n'arriva  en  cordetur  viginti   atmorum  adoles- 

cette  rencontre ;  mais  Dieu  retira  centulam  tarn   ardenti  fide   crucis 

aussitost   Vkme   de    la    eainte,  en  levasse  vexilluin  utmagis  amissam 

sorte   que   sa  mort  parut    autant  virginitatera  quam  mariti   doleret 

I'efiet  de  la  volenti  divine  que  de  interitum?' — Ep.  xxxix. 

Ba  chute.' — Hist,    eccles.    tome  v.  '  For    a   description   of    these 

pp.  401-402.  penances,  see  Ep.  xxxviii. 

*  '  Et   virginitatis   coronara  et  *  Ep.  xxxix. 

nuptiarum  perdidit  voluptatem.' —  *  St.  Jerome  gave  some  sensible 

Ep.  xxii.  advice  on  this  point  to  one  of  his 

2  '  Quis   enim   siccis  ocolis  re-  admirers.     {Ep.  cxxv.) 
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what  Li  related  oi  the  habits  of  the  eurlv  uud  mediu;val  luouks, 
ijreat  numbers  of  them  must  have  thua  shoi-tened  theii-  days. 
There  is  a  touching  story  told  by  St.  Bonaventura,  of  St. 
Francis  Asaisi,  who  was  one  of  these  victims  to  asceticism. 
A-H  the  dying  saint  sank  ba(rk  exhausted  with  spitting  blood,  ho 
avowed,  as  he  looked  upon  his  emaciated  lx)dy,  that  '  ho  had 
siimed  against  his  brother,  the  ass ; '  and  then,  the  feeUng  of 
his  mind  taking,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  form  of  an  hal- 
lucination, he  imagined  that,  when  at  prayer  during  the  night, 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  '  Francis,  there  is  no  siuner  in  the 
world  whom,  if  he  be  convei-ted.  Cod  will  not  pardon ;  but 
he  who  kills  himself  by  hard  penances  will  find  no  mercy  in 
eternity.'     He  attributed  the  voice  to  tho  devil.' 

Dii'cct  and  deliberate  suicide,  which  occupies  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  moral  history  of  antiquity,  almost  abso- 
lutely disiippeai-ed  within  the  Chui-ch ;  but  beyond  its  pale 
the  Oii'CumcelHones,  in  the  fourth  century,  constituted  them- 
selves the  apostles  of  death,  and  not  only  carried  to  the  highest 
point  the  custom  of  provoking  martyidom,  by  challenging  and 
insulting  the  assemblies  of  the  Pagans,  but  even  killed  them- 
selves in  great  numbers,  imagining,  it  would  seem,  that  this 
was  a  form  of  martyrdom,  and  would  secure  for  them  eternal 
salvation.  Assembling  in  hundieds,  St.  Augustine  says  even 
iji  thousands,  they  leaped  with  paroxysms  of  frantic  joy  from 
the  brows  of  overhanging  cliffs,  till  the  rocks  below  were  red- 
dened with  their  blood.'*  At  a  much  later  period,  we  find 
among  the  Albigenses  a  practice,  known  by  tho  name  of 
Endura,  of  accelerating  de;ith,  in  the  ciise  of  dangerous  illness, 
by  fasting,  and  sometimes  by  bleeding.^  llie  wretched  Jews, 
stung  to  madness  by  the  jKirsccution  of  the  Catholics,  furni:>h 


'  Iliise,    Si.    Francois    d\is.'<lse,  luive  given   accounts  of  tlieee  sui- 

|)p.  137-138.     St.  Pjilaiiuou  is  said  ciJt-s    iu    thoir   works  agaiusL  the 

to   havo  died    of   his    austerities.  Douutists. 
(  Vif-.  S.  Fachoinii.)  •  See  Todd's  L{fe  of  St.  PatrUk, 

*  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Optat.us  y.  462. 
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the  iTKwt  numerous  examples  of  suicide  during  the  middle 
ages.  A  multitude  perished  by  their  own  hauids,  to  avoid 
torture,  in  France,  in  1095;  five  hundred,  it  is  said,  on  a 
single  occasion  at  York ;  five  hundred  in  1320,  when  besieged 
by  the  Shepherds.  The  old  Pagan  legislation  on  this  subject 
remained  unaltered  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes  ; 
but  a  Council  of  Aries,  in  the  fifth  century,  having  pronounced 
suicide  to  be  the  effect  of  diabolical  inspiration,  a  Council  of 
Bragues,  in  the  following  century,  ordained  that  no  religious 
lites  should  be  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  the  culpnt,  and  that 
no  masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul ;  and  these  provisions, 
which  were  repeated  by  later  Councils,  were  gi-adually  intro- 
duced into  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  and  of  Charlemagne.  St. 
Lewis  originated  the  custom  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
dead  man,  and  the  corpse  was  soon  subjected  to  gross  and  vari- 
ous outrages.  In  some  countries  it  could  only  be  removed  from 
the  house  through  a  perforation  specially  made  for  the  occasion 
in  the  wall ;  it  was  dragged  upon  a  hm*dle  through  the  streets, 
hung  up  with  the  head  downwards,  and  at  last  thrown  into 
the  public  sewer,  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  sand  below 
high-water  mark,  or  transfixed  by  a  stake  on  the  public 
highway.^ 

These  singularly  hideous  and  at  the  same  time  grotesque 
customs,  and  also  the  extreme  injustice  of  reducing  to  beg- 
gary the  unhappy  relations  of  the  dead,  had  the  very  natui'al 
effect  of  exciting,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  strong  spirit  of 


*  The  whole  history  of  suicide  (Paris,  1856.)     The  ferocious  laws 

in  the  dark  ages   has   been  most  here  recounted  contrast  remarkably 

minutely  and  carefully  examined  with  a  law  in  the  Capitularies  (lib. 

by  M.  Bourquelot,  in  a  very  in-  vi.  lex  70),  which  provides  that 

teresting  series  of  memoirs  in  the  though  mass  may  not  be  celebrated 

third  and   fourth  ^volumes  of  the  for  a  suicide,  any  private  person 

hibliotMque  de  I'Ecole  des  Ckartes.  may,  through  charity,  cause  prayers 

I  am  much  indebted  to  these  me-  to    be    offered    up    for   his   soul, 

moirs  in  the  following  pages.    See,  '  Quia  incomprehensibilia  sunt  ju« 

too.  Lisle,  Du  Suicide,  Statistique,  dicia  Dei,  et  profunditatem  con* 

Medecine,  Histoire,  et  Legislation,  silii  ejus  nemo  potest  investigare. 
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reaction.  Suicide  is  indeed  one  of  those  acts  which  may  be 
condemned  by  moralists  as  a  sin,  but  which,  in  modem  times 
at  least,  cannot  be  regarded  as  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  law ;  for  a  society  which  accords  to  its  membei-s  perfect 
liberty  of  emigration,  cannot  reasonably  pronounce  the  simple 
renunciation  of  life  to  be  an  offence  against  itself.  When, 
however,  Beccaria  and  his  followers  went  further,  and  maiu- 
tnined  that  the  medijeval  laws  on  the  subject  were  as  impotent 
ns  they  were  revolting,  they  fell,  I  think,  into  serious  error. 
The  outrages  lavished  upon  the  corpse  of  the  suicide,  though 
in  the  first  instance  an  expression  of  the  popular  horror  of 
his  act,  contiibuted,  by  the  associations  they  formed,  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  that  produced  them,  and  they  were 
also  peculiarly  fitted  to  scare  the  diseased,  excited,  and  over- 
sensitive imaginations  that  are  most  prone  to  suicide.  In  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  act  was  deliberately  contemplated, 
the  knowledge  that  i*eligious,  legislative,  and  social  influences 
would  combine  to  aggravate  to  the  utmost  the  agony  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  must  have  had  great  weight.  The  acti- 
vity of  the  Legislature  shows  the  continuance  of  the  act ;  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  within  the  pale  of 
Catholicism  it  was  for  many  centuries  exti*emely  rare.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  prevalent  in  Spain  in  the  last 
and  most  corrupt  period  of  the  Gothic  kingdom, •  and  many 
instances  occurred  during  a  great  pestilence  which  raged 
in  England  in  the  seventh  century,^  and  also  during  the 
Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century.^  When  the  wives 
of  priests  were  separated  in  vast  numl^era  from  their  hus- 
bands by  Ilildebrand,  and  driven  into  the  world  blasted, 
heart-broken,  and   hopeless,    not   a  few  of  them    shortened 


*  See  the  very  interesting  work  '  Roger  of  Wendover,  a.d.  665, 

of  the  Abb6  Bourret,  VEcole.  chrHi-  •  Esquirol,   Maladie*  mentales, 

tnn".  de  Shnlle  sous  la  inonarchie  tonio  i.  p.  691. 
des  Visigoths  (Paris,  18r)5),  p."  196. 
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their  agony  by  suicide. '  Among  women  it  was  in  genoiai 
especially  rare ;  and  a  learned  historian  of  suicide  Las  even 
asserted  that  a  Spanish  lady,  who,  being  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  the  energy  of 
her  passions,  killed  herself  rather  than  yield  to  temptation, 
is  the  only  instance  of  female  suicide  during  several  centuries.^ 
In  the  romances  of  chivalry,  however,  this  mode  of  death  is 
frequently  pourtrayed  without  horror,^  and  its  criminality 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Abelard  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  while  Dante  has  devoted  some  fine  lines  to 
painting  the  condition  of  suicides  in  hell,  where  they  are  also 
fi-equently  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  cathedrals.  A 
melancholy  leading  to  desperation,  and  known  to  theologians 
under  the  name  of  *  acedia,'  was  not  uncommon  in  monasteries, 
and  most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  mediaeval  suicides  in 
Catholicism  were  by  monks.  The  frequent  suicides  of  monks, 
sometimes  to  escape  the  world,  sometimes  through  despair  at 
their  inability  to  quell  the  propensities  of  the  body,  sometimes 
through  insanity  produced,  by  then."  mode  of  life,  and  by  their 
dread  of  surrounding  demons,  were  noticed  in  the  early  Church,* 


'  Lea's   History  of  Sacerdotal  titione ;     diguam    meliori     seculo 

Celibacy  (Philadelphia,    1867),  p-  foeminam,   insigne  studium   casti- 

248.  tatis.' — De  Rebus  Hisjpan.  xvi.  17. 

^  '  Per  lo  corso  di  molti  secoli  "  A   number  of    passages    are 

abbiamo  questo  solo  suicidio  dou-  cited  by  Bourquolot. 
nesco,  e  buona  cosa  h  non  averne  *  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory 

piii  d'uno ;  perch6  io  non  credo  che  Nazianzen  in  a  little  poem  which 

la  impudicizia  istessa  sia  peggiore  is  given  in  Migne's  edition  of  The 

di  questa  disperata  castita.' — Cro-  Greek  Fathers,   tome    xxxvii.    p. 

maziano,  1st.  del.  Suicidio,  p.  126.  1459.     St.  Nilus  and  the   biogra- 

Mariana,  who,  under  the  frock  of  pher  of  St.  Pachomius    speak  of 

a  Jesuit,  bore  the  heart  of  an  an-  these  suicides,  and  St.  Chrysostom 

cient  Poman,  treats  the  case  in  a  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  a 

very     different     manner.      '  Ejus  young    monk,     named     Stagirius, 

uxor  Maria  Coronelia  cum  mariti  which  is  still  extant,  encouraging 

absentiam   non   ferret,  ne    pravis  him  to  resist  the  temptation.     See 

cupiditatibus  cederet,  vitam  posuit,  Neander,  Ecclesiastical  Hist,   vol 

ardentem  forte  libidinem  igne  ex-  iii.  pp.  319,  320. 
tinguens    adacto     per     muliebria 
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,in(^  a  few  examples  hare  heen  gleaned,  from  the  medioeval 
chronicles,*  of  suicides  produced  by  the  bitterness  of  hopeless 
love,  or  bj  the  derangement  that  follows  extreme  austerity. 
These  are,  however,  but  few  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monasteries,  by  providing  a  refuge  for  the  disappointed  and  the 
broken-hearted,  have  prevented  more  suicides  than  they  have 
caused,  and  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  Catholic  ascend- 
ancy, the  act  was  more  rare  than  Ijefore  or  after.  The 
influence  of  Catholicism  was  seconded  by  JVJohammedanism, 
which,  on  this  as  on  many  other  points,  borrowed  its  teaching 
from  the  Christi^m  Church,  and  even  intensified  it;  for 
suicide,  which  is  never  expressly  condemned  in  the  Bible,  is 
more  than  once  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  the  Christian 
duty  of  resignation  was  exaggerated  by  the  Moslem  into  a 
complete  fatalism.  Under  the  empire  of  Catholicism  and 
Mohammedanism,  suicide,  during  many  centuries,  almost 
absolutely  ceased  in  all  the  civilised,  active,  and  progressive 
part  of  mankind.  When  we  recollect  how  waimly  it  was 
applauded,  or  how  faintly  it  was  condemned,  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome;  when  we  remember,  too,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  barbarous  tribe,  from  Denmark  to  Spain, 
who  did  not  habitually  practise  it,'^  we  may  realise  the  com- 

'  Bourquelot.      Pinel     notices  well  as  slavery.     Odin,  who,  under 

(Traile    medico-phi hsophique    stir  different  names,  was  the  supremo 

CAMnation  mentnle  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  divinity  of  most  of  the  Northern 

44-46)  the  numerous  cases  of  in-  tribes,  is  said  to  have  ended  his 

sanity    still    produced    by    strong  earthly  life  by  suicide.     Boadicea, 

rt-ligious  feeling;  and  theliistory  of  the  grandest  fif];ure  of  early  British 

the  movements  called  '  revivals,'  in  history,  and  Cordoilla,  or  Cordelia, 

the  present  century,  supplies  much  the   most  pathetic  figure  of  early 

evidence  to  the  same  effect.    Pinel  British  romance,    wera   both    sui- 

i^ays,  religious  insanity  tends  peon-  cides.     (."^ee  on  the  tlrst,  Tacitus, 

liarly  to  suicide  (p.  26r)).  Ami.  xiv.  85-37,  and  on  the  second 

'■'  Orosius  notices  {Hist.  v.  14)  Geoffrey   of  Monmouth,  ii.  1.5— a 

that  of  all  the  Gauls  conquered  by  version  from  which  Shakspoaro  has 

Q.  Marcius,  there  were  none  wlio  considerably  divergfod,  but  which  is 

did  not  prefer  de;ith    to   slavery,  faithfully    followed    by    Spenser. 

The    Spaniards    were    famous  for  Fut'r^  Qur«i,  book  ii.  canto  10.) 
their  suicides,  to  avoid  old  age  as 
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plete  revolutiou  which  was  efibcted  in  this  spher-e  by    t.l»e 
iniluence  of  Christianity. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  later  phases  of  this 
Qioiirnful  history.  The  Keformation  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  immediate  effect  in  multiplying  suicide,  for  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  held  with  equal  intensity  the  religious 
sentiments  which  are  most  fitted  to  prevent  it,  and  in  none  of 
the  persecutions  was  impatience  of  life  largely  displayed. 
The  history  at  this  period  passes  chiefly  into  the  new  world, 
where  the  unhappy  Indians,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  treated 
with  atrocious  cruelty  by  their  conquerors,  killed  themselves 
in  great  numbers ;  till  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  discovered  an 
ingenious  method  of  deterring  them,  by  declaring  that  the 
master  also  would  commit  suicide,  and  would  pursue  his 
victims  into  the  world  of  spirits.  *  In  Europe  the  act  was  very 
common  among  the  witches,  who  underwent  all  the  suffer- 
ings with  none  of  the  consolations  of  martyrdom.  Without 
enthusiasm,  without  hope,  without  even  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  decrepit  in  body,  and  distracted  in  mind,  com- 
pelled  in  this  world  to  endure  tortures,  before  wliich  the 
most  impassioned  heroism  might  quail,  and  doomed,  as 
they  often  believed,  to  eternal  damnation  in  the  next,  they 
not  unfrequently  killed  themselves  in  the  agony  of  their 
despair.  A  French  judge  named  Remy  tells  us  that  he  knew 
no  less  than  fifteen  witches  commit  suicide  in  a  single  year.^ 


'  *  In  our  age,  when  the  Spani-  severity    into    the     next     life.' — 

ards  extended  that  law  which  was  Donne's   Biathanatos,   p.    66    (ed. 

made  only  aguinsit  the  cannibals,  1644).     On   the   evidence   of    the 

that  they   who  would  not  accept  early  travellers  on  this  point,  see 

the  Christian  religion  should  incur  the  essay  on  '  England's  Forgotten 

bondage,  the  Indians  in    infinite  Worthies,'  in  Mr.  Froude's  Short 

numbers   escaped  this   by  killing  Studies. 

themselves,  and  never  ceased  till  *  Lisle,  pp.  427-434.    Sprenger 

the   Spaniards,  by   some   counter-  has   noticed    the    same    tendency 

feitings,   made    them    think    that  among  the  witches  he  tried.     See 

they  also  would  kill  themeelves,  Calmeil,  De  la  Folie  (Paris,  1845), 

and   follow  them  with  the  same  tome  i.  pp.  161,  303-305. 
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In  these  cases,  fear  and  madneas  combined  in  urging  tho 
victims  to  the  deed.  Epidemics  of  purely  insane  suicide 
have  also  not  unfrequently  occurred.  Both  the  women  of 
Marseilles  and  the  women  of  Lyons  were  afUicted  with  an 
epidemic  not  unlike  that  wliich,  in  antiquity,  had  been  no- 
ticed among  the  girls  of  IVIiletus.'  In  that  strange  mania 
which  raged  in  the  Neapolitan  distncts  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  the  patients 
thronged  in  multitudes  towards  the  sea,  and  often,  as  the  blue 
waters  opened  to  their  view,  they  chanted  a  wild  hymn  of 
welcome,  and  rushed  with  passion  into  the  waves.'-^  But 
together  with  these  cases,  v/hich  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  medicine  than  to  that  of  morals,  we  find  many  facts  ex- 
hibiting a  startling  increase  of  deliberate  suicide,  and  a  no 
less  startling  modification  of  the  sentiments  with  which  it 
was  regarded.  The  revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the 
growing  custom  of  regarding  Greek  and  Koman  hei-oes  as 
ideals,  necessarily  brought  the  subject  into  prominence.  The 
Catholic  casuists,  and  at  a  later  period  philosophers  of  the 
school  of  Grotius  and  Piiffendorf,  began  to  distinguLsh  certain 
cases  of  legitimate  suicide,  such  as  that  committed  to  avoid 
dishonour  or  probable  sin,  or  that  of  the  soldier  who  fii*es  a 
mine,  knowing  he  m'lst  inevitably  })erish  by  the  explosion, 
or  that  of  a  condemned  person  who  saves  himself  from  torture 
by  anticipating  an  inevitable  fate,  or  that  of  a  man  who 
oflfers  himself  to   dciith  for  his  friend.^     The  effect  of  tlie 


'  On  modern  auiciJea  the  reader  a  verse  of  their  song  : — 

njay  con.sult  Winslow's  Anatomy  of  .  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^j        ^^^j 

6tucvie  ■  as  well  as  the  work  of  M.  g^  ^.^j^^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^. 

L.slo.  Hud  also  Ksqmrol,  Maludi.»  ^^^  ,^^^^.j   ^^„^^  ^,. 

menlaks  (Pans,  1838),  tomo  i.  pp.  ^osi  m'  ania  hi  do.w.a  nua, 

.t]    ,            L.  •;      •          .•    .;  Allu  mari,  allu  mari, 

j  Hocker  s    Lpidcmics    of     the  ^^^^^^  ^             .        ;             ., 

MicUile   Ages   (Jx;ndon,    1844),    \k  ^       ^*» 

121.     lltcker  iu   his  very  curious  *  Cromaziani >,/*/.  t/«t   Suicidio 

fssay  on  tliis  mania,  lias  pruburvt-d  caps.  viii.  ix. 
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Pagan  examples  may  frequently  be  detected  in  the  las-t 
words  or  writings  of  the  suicides.  Philip  Strozzi,  -when 
accused  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  I.  of  Tuscany, 
killed  himself  through  fear  that  torture  might  extort  from 
him  revelations  injurious  to  his  friends,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a  paper  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  commended 
his  soul  to  God,  with  the  prayer  that,  if  no  higher  boon  could 
be  granted,  he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  have  his  place 
with  Cato  of  XJtica  and  the  other  great  suicides  of  antiquity.* 
In  England,  the  act  appears  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  to  have  been  more  common 
than  upon  the  Continent,^  and  several  partial  or  even  unquali- 
fied apologies  for  it  were  written.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  *  Utopia,'  represented  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  his 
ideal  republic  permitting  or  even  enjoining  those  who  were 
afflicted  with  incurable  disease  to  kill  themselves,  but  de- 
priving of  burial  those  who  had  done  so  without  authorisa- 
tion.^ Dr.  Donne,  the  learned  and  pious  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
had  in  his  youth  written  an  extremely  curious,  subtle,  and 
learned,  but  at  the  same  time  feeble  and  involved,  work  in 
defence  of  suicide,  which  on  his  deathbed  he  commanded  his 
son  neither  to  publish  nor  destroy,  and  which  his  son  pub- 
lished in  1644.  Two  or  three  English  suicides  left  behind 
them  elaborate  defences,  as  did  also  a  Swede  named  Pobeck^ 
who  drowned  himself  in  1735,  and  whose  treatise,  published 
in  the  following  year,  acquired  considerable  celebrity.'*     But 

*  Crornaziano,  pp.  92-93.  ter   fogs.     The  statistics  made  in 

*  Montesquieu,  and  many  Con-  the  present  century  prove  beyond 
tinental  writers,  have  noticed  this,  question  that  they  are  most  nume- 
and   most  English  writers  of  the  rous  in  summer. 

eighteenth  century  seem  to  admit  •  Utopia,  book  ii.  eh.  vi. 

the  charge.     There  do  not  appear,  *  A  sketch   of  his  life,  which 

however,   to  have  been  any  accu-  was  rather   curious,   is  given   by 

rate    statistics,    and    the  general  Cromaziano,  pp.  148-161.     There 

statements  are  very  untrustworthy,  is  a  long  note  on  the  early  litera- 

Suicides    were    supposed    to     be  ture  in  defence  of  suicide,   in  Du- 

especially  numerous  under  the  de-  vaa.s,Traitedu  Suicide  (Amsterdam, 

pressing  influence  of  Engliah  win-  1723),  pp.  148-149.     Dumas  was 
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the  most  influential  wiitinge  about  suicide  were  those  of  the 
French  philosophers  and  revolutionists.  Montaigne,  without 
discussing  its  abstract  lawfulness,  recounts,  with  much  ad- 
uiii-ation,  many  of  the  instances  in  antiquity.*  Montesquieu, 
in  a  youthful  work,  defended  it  with  ardent  enthusiasm.^ 
Kousseau  devoted  to  the  subject  two  letters  of  a  burning  and 
passionate  eloquence,^  in  the  first  of  wluch  he  presented  with 
matchless  power  the  arguments  in  its  favoui-,  wliile  in  the 
second  he  denounced  those  arguments  as  sopliistical,  dilated 
upon  the  impiety  of  abandoning  the  post  of  duty,  and  upon  the 
cowai'dice  of  despair,  and  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  revealed  the  selfishness  that  lies  at  the  root  of  most 
suicide,  exliorting  all  who  felt  impelled  to  it  to  set  about 
some  work  for  the  good  of  others,  in  which  they  would 
assui'cdly  find  relief.  Voltaire,  in  the  best-known  couplet 
he  ever  wiote,  defends  the  act  on  occasions  of  extreme 
necessity.'*  Among  the  atheistical  party  it  was  warmly 
eulogised,  and  Holbach  and  Deslandes  were  prominent  as  its 
defenders.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  religious  opinions 
weakened  the  popular  sense  of  its  enormity,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  humanity  of  the  age,  and  also  a  clearer  sense  of  the 


a  Protestant  miuister  who  wrote  '  Esuais,  liv.  ii.  ch.  xiii. 

against      suicide.       Among      the  ^  Lettres  versanes,\xxy\. 

English      Hpologibts     for     suicide  •  Nouvelle   Heh'ise,    partie    iii. 

(whjch  ho  himself  committed)  was  let,  21-22.     Esquirol  gives  a  cui-i- 

Blount,  the  translator  of  the  Life  ous    illustration   of    the    way   the 

ofApolloniuso/2^ana,a.udCvoech,  influence    of  Kousseau  penetrated 

an  editor  of  Lucretius.     Concern-  through  all  classes.     A  little  child 

ing  the  former  there  is  a  note  in  of    thirteen     committed     suicide, 

Bayle's    Dicf.    art.     '  Apollonius.*  leaving  a  writing  beginning  :' Je 

The  latter  is  noticed  by  Voltaire  in  16gue  mon  Ame  a  RousHeau,  raon 

his  Lcttrcs  Vhilos.     Ho  wrote  as  a  corps  a    la  terre.' — Muludic*  riien- 

memorandum  on  tlie  margin  of  his  tales,  tome  i.  p.  588. 
'  Lucretius,'   *  N.13.  When   I    have  *  In  general,  ht^wover,  Voltaire 

tinished  my  Commentary  I  must  was  extremely  opjxisod  to  the  phi- 

kiU  myself; '  which  ho  accordingly  losophy  of  deijpair,  but  hecertai:jly 

did — Voltaire  says  to  imitate  his  approved  of  some  forms  of  suicide, 

favourite  author.     (Voltaire,  Did.  See  the  lu-ticles  *  Catou  '  and  'Sui- 

phii.  an,  '  Catou.')  cide,'  in  liis  Vict.  ^>htlo^. 
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true  limits  of  legislation,  produced  a  reaction  against  the 
horrible  laws  on  the  subject.  Grotius  had  defended  them 
Montesquieu  at  first  denounced  them  with  unqualified  energy, 
but  in  his  later  years  in  some  degree  modified  his  opinions. 
Beccaria,  who  was,  more  than  any  other  writer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  the  French  school  on  such  mat- 
ters, condemned  them  partly  as  imjust  to  the  innocent 
survivors,  partly  as  incapable  of  deterring  any  man  who  was 
resolved  upon  the  act.  Even  in  1749,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  philosophic  movement,  we  find  a  suicide  named  Portier 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  hung  from  a  gallows  by  his  feet,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  sewers  ;  ^  and  the  laws  were  not  abrogated  till  the  Revo- 
lution, which,  having  founded  so  many  other  forms  of  freedom, 
accorded  the  liberty  of  death.  Amid  the  dramatic  vicissi- 
tudes, and  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  that  period  of  convulsions, 
suicides  immediately  multiplied.  '  The  world,'  it  was  said, 
had  been  '  empty  since  the  Pomans.'  ^  For  a  brief  period, 
and  in  this  one  country,  the  action  of  Christianity  appeared 
suspended.  Men  seemed  to  be  transported  again  into  the 
age  of  Paganism,  and  the  suicides,  though  more  theatrical, 
were  perpetrated  with  no  less  deliberation,  and  eulogised 
with  no  less  enthusiasm,  than  among  the  Stoics.  But  the 
tide  of  revolution  passed  away,  and  with  some  qualifications 
the  old  opinions  resumed  their  authority.  The  laws  against 
suicide  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  abolished.  In  France 
and  several  other  lands  there  exists  no  legislation  on  the 
subject.  In  other  countries  the  law  simply  enjoins  burial 
without  religious  ceremonies.  In  England,  the  burial  in  a 
highway  and  the  mutilation  by  a  stake  were  abolished  under 
George  TV. ;  but  the  monstrous  injustice  of  confiscating  to 
the  Crown  the  entire  property  of  the  deliberate  suicide, 


'  Lisle,  Du  Suicide,  pp.  411,  412. 

*  '  Le  monde  est  vide  depuis  les  Komains/ — St.-Just,  Proch  deDanton, 
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tliough  ifc  had  long  been  inoperative,  was  only  formally  re- 
moved by  the  Act  of  1870,  abolishing  forfeitures  for  felony. 
The  common  sentiment  of  Christendom   has,  however, 
ratified  the  judgment  which  the  Chiistian  teachers  pronounced 
upon  the  act,  though  it  has  somewhat  modiiied  the  severity  of 
the  old  censure,  and  has  abandoned  some  of  the  old  ai'gu- 
ments.  It  was  reserved  for  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  in  a  youth- 
ful work  upon  the  Passions,  had  commended  suicide,  to  recon- 
struct this  department  of  ethics,  which  had  been  somewhat 
distui'bed  by  the  Eevolution,  and  she  did  so  in  a  little  trea- 
tise which  is  a  model  of  calm,  candid,  and  philosophic  piety. 
Frankly  abandoning  the  old   theological    notions    that   the 
deed  is   of    the   nature    of    murder,  that  it  is   the   worst 
of  crimes,   and  that  it   is  always,  or    even    generally,  the 
offspring   of  cowardice ;    abandoning,  too,  all   attempts    to 
scai'e  men  by  religious  teiTorism,  she  proceeded,  not  so  much 
to  meet  in  detail  the  isolated  arguments  of   its  defenders, 
as  to  sketch  the  ideal  of  a  truly  vii-tuous  man,  and  to  show 
how  such  a  character  would  secure  men  against  all  temp- 
tation to  suicide.     In  pages  of  the  most  tender  beauty,  she 
traced  the  influence  of  suffering  in  softening,  purifying,  and 
deepening  the  character,  and  showed  how  a  fiame  of  habi- 
tual and  submissive  resignation  was  not  only  the  highest 
duty,  but  also  the  source  of  the  purest  consolation,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  appointed  condition  of  moral  amelioi-a- 
tion.      Having  examined  in   detail   the   Biblical   aspect   of 
the  question,  she  proceeded  to  show  how  the  true  measure 
of  the  dignity  of  man  is  his  unselfishness.     She  contrasted 
the  maityr  with  the  suicide — the  death  which  spring   fi"om 
devotion    to    duty    with    the    death    that   springs    from    i-o- 
bellion  against  circumstances.     The  suicide  of  Cato,  which 
had  been  absurdly  denounced  by  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  as 
an  act  of  cowardice,  and  as  absurdly  alleged  by  many  suicides 
as  a  justification  for  Hying  from   pain  or   jxDverty,  she  re- 
pre8«!nted  as  an  act  of   martvixlom — a  (h'ath    lik»'   that   of 
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CurtiTis,  accepted  nobly  for  tlie  benefit  of  Rome.  The  eye 
of  the  good  man  should  be  for  ever  fixed  upon  the  interest  of 
others.  For  them  he  should  be  prepared  to  relinquish  life 
with  all  its  blessings.  For  them  he  should  be  prepared  to 
tolerate  life,  even  when  it  seemed  to  him  a  curse. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  have,  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  thoroughly  pervaded  European  society,  and 
suicide,  in  modern  times,  is  almost  always  found  to  have 
sprung  either  from  absolute  insanity ;  from  diseases  which, 
though  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  yet  sufficient  to  dis- 
colour our  judgments ;  or  from  that  last  excess  of  sorrow, 
when  resignation  and  hope  are  both  extinct.  Considering  it 
in  this  light,  I  know  few  things  more  fitted  to  qualify  the 
optimism  we  so  often  hear  than  the  fact  that  statistics  show 
it  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  those  nations  which  rank  most  high  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  in  general  civilisation.  *  In  one  or  two  countries, 
strong  religious  feeling  has  counteracted  the  tendency ;  but 
the  comparison  of  town  and  country,  of  different  countries,  of 
different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  and  of  different  periods 
in  history,  proves  conclusively  its  reality.  Many  reasons  may 
be  alleged  to  explain  it.  Mental  occupations  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  produce  insanity,^  and  the  blaze  of  publicity,  which 
in  modern  time  encircles  an  act  of  suicide,  to  draw  weak 
minds  to  its  imitation.  If  we  put  the  condition  of  absolutely 
savage  life,  out  of  our  calculation,  it  is  probable  that  a  highly 
developed  civilisation,  while  it  raises  the  average  of  well-being, 
is  accompanied  by  more  extreme  misery  and  acute  sufferings 


J/This  fact  has  been  often  no-  ages,  there  is,  as  in  the  case  with 

ticed.     The  reader  may  find  many  other  forms    of  organic   develop - 

statistics  on  the  subject  in  Lisle,  ment,   a    correlative  degeneratioTi 

Du  Suufide,&ndWinslow'BAnatomi/  going  on,  and  that  an  increase  of 

of  Suic^^e.  insanity  is   a  penalty  which    an 

*  'There  seems  good  reason  to  increase  of  our  present  civilisation 

believe,  that  with  the  progress  of  necessarily      pays.'  —  Maudsley's 

mental  development  through  the  Physiology  of  Mind,  -^.201, 
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thi\n  tlio  simpler  stages  that  had  preceded  it.  Nomadic 
habits,  the  vast  agglomeration  of  men  in  cities,  the  pressure 
of  a  iierce  competition,  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  to  which 
manufactures  are  peculiarly  liable,  are  the  conditions  of  gieat 
prosperity,  but  also  the  causes  of  the  most  profound  misery. 
Civilisation  makes  many  of  what  once  were  superfluities, 
necessaries  of  life,  so  that  their  loss  inflicts  a  pang  long  after 
their  possession  had  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure.  It  also,  by 
softening  the  character,  renders  it  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pain, 
and  it  brings  with  it  a  long  ti-ain  of  antipathies,  passions, 
and  diseased  imaginations,  which  rarely  or  never  cross  the 
thoughts  or  torture  the  nerves  of  the  simple  peasant.  The 
advance  of  religious  scepticism,  and  the  relaxation  of  religious 
discipline,  have  weakened  and  sometimes  destroyed  the  hoiTor 
of  suicide ;  and  the  habits  of  self-assei-tion,  the  eager  and 
restleas  ambitions  which  political  liberty,  intellectual  activity, 
and  manufacturing  enterprise,  all  in  their  difierent  ways 
conspire  to  foster,  while  they  are  the  very  piinciplea  and 
conditions  of  the  progress  of  our  age,  render  the  vii-tue  of 
content  in  all  its  forms  extremely  rare,  and  are  pecidiai'ly 
unpropitious  to  the  foimation  of  that  sj)Lrit  of  humble  and 
Bubmissive  resignation  which  alone  can  mitigate  the  agony  of 
hopeless  sufleiing. 

From  examining  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  promoting 
a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  we  may  now  pass  to  an 
adjoining  ticld,  and  examine  its  influence  in  promoting  a  fiu- 
ternal  and  philanthropic  sentiment  among  mankind.  And 
first  of  all  we  may  notice  its  efiects  uiK)n  slavery. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  general  })osition  this  insti- 
tution occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  Stoic  moralists,  and  under 
the  legislation  which  they  had  in  a  great  nie^ism-e  inspired. 
The  legitimacy  of  slavery  was  fully  recogniised ;  but  Seneca 
and  other  moralists  had  asserted,  in  the  very  strongest  terms, 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  the  superficial  character  of 
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the  differences  between  the  slave  and  his  master,  and  the 
duty  of  the  most  scrupulous  humanity  to  the  fonner.  In- 
stances of  a  very  warm  sympathy  between  master  and  slave 
were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  they  may  unfortunately  be 
paralleled  by  not  a  few  examples  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty. 
To  guard  agaiust  such  cruelty,  a  long  series  of  enactments, 
based  avowedly  upon  the  Stoical  principle  of  the  essential 
equality  of  mankind,  had  been  made  under  Hadrian,  the 
Antonines,  and  Alexander  Severus.  Not  to  recapitulate  at 
length  what  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
had  been  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  master,  and  that  the 
murder  of  a  slave  was  stigmatised  and  punished  by  the  law. 
It  had,  however,  been  laid  down,  by  the  great  lawyer  Paul, 
that  homicide  implies  an  intention  to  kill,  and  that  therefore 
the  master  was  not  guilty  of  that  crime  if  his  slave  died 
under  chastisement  which  was  not  administered  with  this 
intention.  But  the  licence  of  punishment  which  this  decision 
might  give  was  checked  by  laws  which  forbade  excessive 
cruelty  to  slaves,  provided  that,  when  it  was  proved,  they 
should  be  sold  to  another  master,  suppressed  the  private 
prisons  in  which  they  had  been  immured,  and  appointed 
special  of&cers  to  receive  their  complaints. 

In  the  field  of  legislation,  for  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  progress  was  ex- 
tremely slight.  The  Christian  emperors,  in  a.d.  319  and 
326,  adverted  in  two  elaborate  laws  to  the  subject  of  the 
murder  of  slaves,'  but,  beyond  reiterating  in  very  emphatic 
terms  the  previous  enactments,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
way  they  improved  the  condition  of  the  class .^     They  pro- 

*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  12.  murdering  the  slave  of  another  man, 
'  Some  commentators  imagine  while  in  the  Christian  law  it  was 
(see  Muratori.  Antich.  Ital.  Diss,  defined  as  homicide,  equivalent  to 
xiv.)  that  among  the  Pagans  the  the  murder  of  a  freeman.  I  con- 
murder  of  a  man's  own  slave  was  fess,  however,  this  point  does  not 
only  assimil*»tetl   to  the   crime   of  appear  to  me  at  all  clear. 
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vided  that  any  master  who  applied  to  his  slave  certain 
atrocious  tortures,  that  are  enumerated,  with  the  object  of 
killing  him,  should  be  deemed  a  homicide,  but  if  the  slave 
died  under  moderate  punishment,  or  under  any  punishment 
not  intended  to  kill  him,  the  master  should  be  blameless;  no 
charge  whatever,  it  was  emphatically  said,  should  be  brought 
against  him.  It  has  been  supposed,  though  I  think  without 
evidence,  by  commentators  *  that  this  law  accorded  immunity 
to  the  master  only  when  the  slave  perished  under  the  appli- 
cation of  'appropriate'  or  servile  punishments — that  is  Uj 
say,  scourging,  irons,  or  imprisonment ;  but  the  use  of  torture 
not  intended  to  kill  was  in  no  degree  restricted,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  law  to  make  it  appear  either  that  the  master 
was  liable  to  punishment,  if  contrary  to  his  intention  his 
slave  succumbed  beneath  torture,  or  that  Constantine  pro- 
posed any  penalty  for  excessive  cruelty  which  did  not  result 
in  death.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  observe,  that  this 
hiw  was  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the  well-known  article 
of  the  Jewish  code,  which  provided  that  if  a  slave,  wounde<l 
to  death  by  his  master,  linger  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master 
should  not  be  punished,  for  the  slave  was  his  money.* 

The  two  features  that  were  most  revolting  in  the  slnve 
system,  as  it  passed  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  emperors, 
were  the  absolute  want  of  legal  recognition  of  slave  marriage, 
and  the  licence  of  torturing  still  conceded  to  the  master. 
The  Christian  emperors  before  Justinian  took  no  serious 
steps  to  remedy  either  of  these  evils,  and  the  moa^sures  that 
were  taken  against  adultery  still  continued  ina])plicable  to 
slave  unions,  because  '  the  vileness  of  their  condition  makes 
them  unworthy  of  the  observation  of  the  law.'^  Tl>e  al>oli- 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  had,  however,  a  special 

•  See Cx oi\efroy' s  Com)nen( art/  on  C<xL  'I%od.  lib.  ix.  tit.  7.  So6  on 
these  Jhw8.  tliis  law,  VVallon,  tonio  iii.  pp.  417, 

■^  Exmlus  xxi.  21.  4lvS. 

•  '  Q,iui8  vilitat.08  vlffle  diguas  neanMilmnn  olisorves.  *  Jn  th« 
logum  obBiTVJitioue  non  credi Jil.' —     old  Rutimu  nocietv  lu  the  K>u>teru 
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value  to  the  slave  class,  and  a  very  merciful  law  of  Cona  tan- 
tine  forbade  the  separation  of  the  families  of  the  slaves. 
Another  law,  which  in  its  effects  was  perhaps  still  more 
important,  imparted  a  sacred  character  to  manumission, 
ordaining  that  the  ceremony  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
Church,^  and  permitting  it  on  Sundays.  Some  measures 
were  also  taken,  providing  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian 
slaves  of  Jewish  masters,  and,  in  two  or  three  cases,  freedom 
was  offered  as  a  bribe  to  slaves,  to  induce  them  to  inform 
against  criminals.  Intermarriage  between  the  free  and  slave 
classes  was  still  strictly  forbidden,  and  if  a  free  woman  had 
improper  intercourse  with  her  slave,  Constantine  ordered 
that  the  woman  should  be  executed  and  the  slave  burnt 
alive.^  By  the  Pagan  law,  the  woman  had  been  simply  re- 
duced to  slavery.  The  laws  against  fugitive  slaves  were  also 
rendered  more  severe."* 

This  legislation  may  on  the  whole  be  looked  upon  as  a 
progress,  but  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  enthusiasm 
which  ecclesiastical  writers  have  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
it.  For  about  two  hundred  years,  there  was  an  almost  ab- 
solute pause  in  the  legislation  on  this  subject.  Some  slight 
restrictions  were,  however,  imposed  upon  the  use  of  torture 
in  trials;  some  slight  additional  facilities  of  manumission 
were  given,  and  some  very  atrocious  enactments  made  to 
prevent  slaves  accusing  their  masters.  According  to  that  of 
Gratian,  any  slave  who  accused  his  master  of  any  offence, 


Empire  this  distinction  bet'ween  the  riage  of  the  slave ;  but  the  autho- 
marriage  of  the  freeman  and  the  rity  of  the  emperor  was  counter- 
concubinage  of  the  slave  was  long  acted  by  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
recognised   by  Christianity  itself,  of  centuries.' — Hist.of  Latin  Chris- 
These  unions  were  not  blessed,  as  tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
the  marriages  of  their  superiors  had  '  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  25. 
soon  begun  to  be,  by  the  Church.  *  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  tit.  7- 
Basil  the   Macedonian    (a.d.  867-  •  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.  9. 
886)  first  enacted  that  the  priestly  *  Corptis  Juris,  vi.  1. 
benediction  should  hallow  the  mar- 
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except   high    iroason,  fihoukl   immndiately  bo   hiimt   alivp^ 
without  any  investigation  of  the  justice  of  the  charge.^ 

Under  Justinian,  however,  new  and  very  important  mea- 
sures were  taken.     In  no  other  sphere  were  the  laws  of  thifl 
emperor  so  indisputably  an  advance  upon  those  of  his  prode- 
ceisoi-s.     His  measures  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  restrictions  upon  enfranchisement 
which  had  accumulated  under  the  Pagan  legislation  were 
abolished ;   the  legislator  proclaimed  in  emphatic  language, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  many  laws,  his  desire  to  encourage 
manumission,  and  free  scope  was  thus  given  to  the  action 
of  the  Church.    In  the  second  place,  the  freedmen,  considered 
as  an  intermediate  class  between  the  slave  and  the  citizen, 
were    virtually  abolished,  all   or    nearly  all    the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizen  being   granted   to  the  emancipated 
slave.     This  was  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
Cliristian  emperors  to   that  great  amalgamation  of  nations 
and  classes  which  had  been  advancing  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  one  of  its  effects  was,  that  any  person,  even  of 
senatorial  rank,    might  marry   a  slaA'e   when  he  had  first 
emancipated  her.     In  the  third  place,  a  slave  was  permitted 
to  marry  a  free  woman  with  the  authorisation  of  his  master, 
and   children   bom  in    slaveiy   became    the    legal    heirs  of 
their  emancipated  father.     The  rape  of  a  slave  woman  was 
also  in  this  reign  punished,  like  that  of  a  free  woman,  by 
death.2 

But,  important  as  were  these  measures,  it  is  not  in  the 
field  of  legislation  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  slavery.  This  influence  was  indeed  veiy 
great,  but  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  define  its  nature.  The 
prohibition  of  all  slavery,  which  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Jewish  Es.sene8,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  hereditary 


•  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  vi.  tit.  2.  \Vall(^n,    tomo    iii.  ;    Ch&mpMigiij 

'  See   on  all    thi«    Itgislation,     Chariti  chrH\et}ne,  pp.  214-224. 
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slavery,  which  was  one  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stoic  Dion 
Chrjsostom,  had  no  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  teaching. 
Slavery  was  distinctly  and  formally  recognised  by  Christ- 
ianity,^ and  no  religion  ever  laboured  more  to  encourage  a 
habit  of  docility  and  passive  obedience.  Much  was  indeed 
said  by  the  Fathers  about  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
about  the  duty  of  regarding  slaves  as  brothers  or  companions, 
and  about  the  heinousness  of  cruelty  to  them ;  but  all  tliis 
had  been  said  with  at  least  equal  force,  though  it  had  not  been 
disseminated  over  an  equally  wide  area,  by  Seneca  and  Epic- 
tet\is,  and  the  principle  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  men  was 
repeatedly  averred  by  the  Pagan  lawyers.  The  services  of 
Christianity  in  this  sphere  were  of  three  kinds.  It  supplied 
a  new  order  of  relations,  in  which  the  distinction  of  classes 
was  unknown.  It  impai^ted  a  moral  dignity  to  the  servile 
classes,  and  it  gave  an  unexampled  impetus  to  the  movement 
of  enfranchisement. 

The  first  of  these  services  was  efiected  by  the  Church 
ceremonies  and  the  penitential  discipliue.  In  these  spheres, 
from  which  the  Christian  mind  derived  its  earliest,  its 
deepest,  and  its  most  enduring  impressions,  the  difference 
between  the  master  and  his  slave  was  unknown.  They  re- 
ceived the  sacred  elements  together,  they  sat  side  by  side  at 
the  agape,  they  mingled  in  the  public  prayers.  In  the  penal 
system  of  the  Church,  the  distinction  between  wrongs  done 
to  a  freeman,  and  wrongs  done  to  a  slave,  which  lay  at  the 
very  root  of  the  whole  civil  legislation,  was  repudiated.  At 
a  time  when,  by  the  civil  law,  a  master,  whose  slave  died  as 
a  consequence  of  excessive  scourgiag,  was  absolutely  un- 
punished, the  Council  of  Illiberis  excluded  that  master  for 


'  It  is  -worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  of  Ham.    See  a  number  of  passages 

thejustice  of  slavery  was  frequently  noticed  by  Moehler,  Le  Christian- 

based  by  the  Fathers,  as  by  modern  isme  et  VEsclavage   (trad.  fran9.), 

defenders  of  slavery,  on  the  curse  pp.  151-152. 
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ever  from  the  cornmiiriion.'  Tlio  chastity  of  female  slaves, 
for  the  protection  of  which  the  civil  law  made  but  little  pro- 
vision, was  sedulously  guarded  by  the  legislation  of  the  Church . 
Slave  biith,  luoioover,  was  no  disqualification  for  entering 
into  the  prit;sthood;  and  an  emancipated  slave,  regarded  a.« 
the  dispenser  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  often  saw  the 
greatest  and  the  most  wealthy  kneeling  humbly  at  his  feet 
imploring  his  absolution  or  his  benediction.^ 

In  the  next  place,  Christianity  imi)arted  a  moral  dignity 
to  the  servile  class.  It  did  this  not  only  by  associating 
povei-ty  and  labour  with  that  monastic  life  which  was  so  pro- 
foundly revered,  but  also  by  introducing  now  modifications 
into  the  ideal  ty])e  of  morals.  There  is  no  fact  more  promi- 
nent in  the  Roman  writers  than  the  j)rofound  contem]>t  with 
which  they  regarded  slaves,  not  so  much  on  account  of  thoir 
position,  as  on  account  of  the  character  which  that  position 
had  formed.  A  servile  character  was  a  synonym  for  a  vicious 
one.  Cicero  had  declared  that  nothing  great  or  noble  could 
exist  in  a  slave,  and  the  plays  of  Plautus  exhibit  the  same  esti- 
mate in  every  scene.  Tliere  were,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions. 
Epictetushad  not  only  been,  but  had  been  recognised  as  one  of 
tlie  noblest  (characters  of  Rome.  The  fidelity  of  slaves  to 
thoir  mastei's  had  been  fie(]uently  extolled,  and  SenecA  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  had  been  the  defender  of  the  oj)- 


'  Theponiilty,  howover,  appt^ars  fruit  Wright's  letter  On  the  Poli- 

to  Imvo  been  ro'luced  tu  two  ycar.s'  tical  Coitcfllioii  of  the  F.nylish  Pea- 

exclusion  i'roiii  communion.    Alura-  .ffln/ry,  ami  Moehlor,  p.  186. 
torisayK:   'In  pin  conHili  hi  triiova  "On    the    groat     nniltiluJt'    of 

(ItJiTetiito,    "  cxconwnnnii'atione  vel  eniani'lpattd  slave.s  whorntered,aTul 

paMiitiiiliu'  bitimii  cs.-^r  snljifien-  at  ouo  time  almost  nionoj'ollseil,  tln> 

duni  qni  servuin  pnjprinm  .sine  con-  et'i'le.MiaHtinilottii'es.conipari.'  Moeh- 

Hcieutia  judicis  occiclorit."'  — .<•/;/-  Xmr,  Lf  L'hruftianUme  ct  I' K-^daiHtye, 

tick.  Jlal.  Dins.  xiv.  pp.  177   178.     Leo  tlie  (I nut  trieti 

Besides  the   works  which  treat  to  prevent  slaven   being  rtiitsed  to 

generjiUy  of  tlie  penilentiiil  di.'^i-i-  tlio  priestly  office.  I'lvause  it  would 

pline,  the  reatler  may  fonbult  with  di-gradf  the  latter. 
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pressed.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  contempt  waa 
general,  and  also  that  in  the  Pagan  world  it  was  to  a  great 
extent  just.  Eveiy  age  has  its  own  moral  ideal,  to  which  all 
virtuous  men  aspire.  Every  sphere  of  life  has  also  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  a  distinctive  ty[)e  being  specially  favourable 
to  some  particular  class  of  virtues,  and  specially  unfavourable 
to  others.  The  popular  estimate,  and  even  the  real  moral 
condition,  of  each  class  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  type  of  character  its  position  naturally  develops, 
coincides  with  the  ideal  type  of  the  age.  Now,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  magnanimity,  self-reliance,  dignity,  independence, 
and,  in  a  word,  elevation  of  character,  constituted  the  Roman 
ideal  of  perfection,  it  will  appear  evident  that  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  type  of  freemen,  and  that  the  condition  of 
slavery  was  in  the  very  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  its 
development.  Christianity  for  the  first  time  gave  the  servile 
virtues  the  foremost  place  in  the  moral  type.  Humility, 
obedience,  gentleness,  patience,  resignation,  are  all  cardinal 
or  rudimentary  virtues  in  the  Christian  character ;  they  were 
all  neglected  or  underrated  by  the  Pagans;  they  can  all  ex- 
pand and  flourish  in  a  servile  position. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  slavery,  by  inclining  the 
moral  type  to  the  servile  classes,  though  less  obvious  and  less 
discussed  than  some  others,  is,  I  believe,  in  the  very  highest  de 
gree  important.  There  is,  probably,  scarcely  any  other  single 
cii'cumstance  that  exercises  so  profound  an  influence  upon 
the  social  and  political  relations  of  a  religion,  as  the  class 
type  with  which  it  can  most  readily  assimilate ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  group  or  variety  of  virtues  to  which  it  gives  the 
foremost  place.  The  virtues  that  are  most  suited  to  the 
servile  position  were  in  general  so  little  honoured  by  anti- 
quity that  they  were  not  even  cultivated  in  their  appropriate 
sphere.  The  aspirations  of  good  men  were  in  a  difierent 
direction.  The  virtue  of  the  Stoic,  which  rose  triumphantly 
under  adversity,  nearly  always  withered  under  degiudation. 
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For  the  first  time,  under  the  iiiliuence  of  (Jhmtianit y,  a  great 
moral  movement  pa^jsed  through  the  servile  class.  The  mul- 
titude of  slaves  who  embraced  the  new  faith  was  one  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  names  of  Blandiua,  Pota- 
miaena,  Plutyches,  Victorinus,  and  Nereus,  show  how  fully 
they  shared  in  the  sufieriugs  and  in  the  glory  of  maityr- 
dom.'  Tlio  fijst  and  grandest  cdiiicx)  of  i'yzjintiue  aichitoc- 
ture  in  Italy — the  noble  church  of  St.  Vital,  at  Kavenna — 
was  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  the  memory  of  a  martyred 
slave. 

While  ('Iiristiaiiity  tlius  l)roLc  down  the  contempt  with 
which  the  master  had  regarded  his  slaves,  and  planto<l  among 
the  latter  a  principle  of  moral  regeneration  which  expanded 
in  no  other  sphere  willi  an  cipial  perfection,  its  action  in 
procuring  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was  unceasing.  The  law 
of  Constantino,  which  j)laced  the  ceremony  imder  the  sujjerin- 
tt'udence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  many  laws  that  gave  special 
fHcilities  of  manumission  to  those  who  desu-ed  to  enter 
tho  monasteries  or  the  priesthood,  symbolisetl  the  religious 
character  the  act  had  assumed.  It  wjis  celebrated  on  Church 
festivals,  especially  at  Easter;  and,  although  it  was  not  pro- 
claimed a  matter  of  duty  or  necessity,  it  was  always  regaided 
as  one  of  the  most  accoptjible  modes  of  expiating  past  sins. 
St.  Melania  was  said  to  have  emancij)ated  8,000  slaves ;  St. 
Ovidius,  a  rich  martyr  of  Gaul,  5,000;  Chromatins,  a  Koman 
prefect  under  Diocletian,  1,400;  llermas,  a  pivfect  iji  the 
reign  of  IVajan,  1,250.*  Pope  St.  Gregory,  many  of  the 
clergy  at  Hippo  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  as  well 
a.*^  great  numbers  of  private  imlividuals,  fieed  their  slaves  as 
an  act  of  piety. ^     It  became  customary  to  do  so  on  occasions 

'  Soo  a  inoBt  admirublodisserti-  p. 210.  Thf.souumberHare.uoiioubt, 

tion  on  this  sulijeot  in  Lo  Bliuit,  (« xivgge rated  ;  sco  Wullon,  Hist,  tie 

Inacriytions  chrttientics  de  la  Gaub\  l't2»cUivaye,  tome  ill.  p.  38. 

tome   ii.  pp.    281-299;     rtibbon's  •  See  Schmidt,  La  Societe  civile 

Decline  and  Full,  oh.  xxxviii.  daii^  Ic  Monde  romain,   pp.   246- 

'  (yixQiiu^\\fi,nyXfi<iriUchrHi'.nfu\  248. 

I  2 
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of  national  or  personal  thanksgiving,  on  recoveiy  from  sick- 
ness, on  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  the  hour  of  death,  and,  above 
all,  in  testamentaiy  be(iuests.'  Numerous  chai-ters  and  epi- 
taphs still  record  the  gift  of  liberty  to  slaves  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  '  for  the  benefit  of  the  soid  *  of  the  donor  or 
testator.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  when  there  were  no 
slaves  to  emancipate  in  France,  it  was  usual  in  many  chui-cbes 
to  release  caged  pigeons  on  the  ecclesiastical  festivals,  in 
memory  of  the  ancient  charity,  and  thut  prisoners  might  still 
be  freed  in  the  name  of  Christ.^ 

Slavery,  however,  lasted  in  Europe  for  about  800  years 
after  Constantino,  and  during  the  period  with  which  alone 
this  volume  is  concerned,  although  its  character  was  c'langed 
and  mitigated,  the  number  of  men  who  were  subject  to  it 
was  probably  greater  than  in  the  Pagan  Emi)ire.  In  the 
West  the  barbaiian  conquests  modified  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  two  directions.  The  cessation  of  the  stream  of  bar- 
barian captives,  the  impoverishment  of  great  families,  who 
had  been  surrounded  by  vast  retinues  of  slaves,  the  general 
diminution  of  town  life,  and  the  barbarian  habits  of  per- 
sonal independence,  checked  the  old  form  of  slavery,  while 
the  misery  and  the  precarious  condition  of  the  free  peasants 
induced  them  in  gieat  numbers  to  barter  their  liberty  for 
protection  by  the  neighbom-ing  loid.'*     In  the  East,  the  de- 

'  Muratori  has  devoted  two  va-  194-196;    Kyan's   History   of  the 

luable   dissertations  {Antich.  Ital.  Effects  of  Religion  upon  Mankind, 

xiv.  XV.)  to  mediaeval  slavery.  pp.  142,  143.) 

'^  OzuMi^ms  Hist,  of  Civilisation  '  Salvian.  iu  a  famous  passage 
in  the  Fifth  Century  (Eng.  trans.),  {De  Gubcrnatione  Dei,  lib.  v.),  no- 
vo!, ii.  p.  43.  St.  Adelbert,  Arch-  tices  the  multitudes  of  poor  -who 
bishop  of  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  voluntarily  became  'culoni'  for  the 
tenth  century,  was  especially  famous  sake  of  protection  and  a  livelihood, 
for  his  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  The  coloni,  who  were  attached  to 
In  Sweden,  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  -^oil,  were  much  the  same  as  the 
in  the  thirteenth  century  was  avow-  mediseval  serfs.  We  have  already 
edly  accomplished  in  obedience  to  noticed  them  coming  into  being,  ap- 
Christian  principles.  (Moehler,  Le  parentlywhen  the  Roman  emperors 
Christianisi7ie    et    rEsclavage.    pp.  settled  barbarian  prisoners  to  cul- 
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struction  of  great  foituLies  through  exceofcii^e  taxation  dimi- 
uished  tlie  number  of  auperfluous  sla\  es ;  and  the  fiacal  system 
of  the  By/antine  Kmpiro  ^>y  which  agiicultuial  slaves  vveie 
taxed  according  to  their  emplo}  mcnts/  its  well  as  the  detiire 
of  empeiors  to  encouiage  agricultuie,  led  the  legislators  to 
attach  the  slaxes  jjeimanently  to  the  soil.  In  the  coiu'se  of 
tiuio,  almost  the  entiie  free  pcusantjy,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  tlie  old  slaves,  had  simk  or  risen  into  the  <|uaiilied 
slavery  called  serfdom,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
edilice  of  feudalism.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  sale  of  slaves  beyond  their  native  provinces  wiis  in  moat 
countries  prohibited.-  The  creation  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
the  custom  of  emancipating  slaves  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
army,  and  economical  changes  which  made  free  labour  more 
prolilable  than  slave  labour,  conspired  with  religious  motives 
in  effecting  the  ultimate  freedom  of  biboiu*.  The  practice  of 
manumitting,  as  an  act  of  de\  otiun,  continued  to  the  end ; 
but  the  ecclesiastics,  probably  through  the  feeling  that  they 
had  no  right  to  alienate  corporate  property,  in  which  they  had 
only  a  life  interest,  were  among  the  last  to  follow  the  coun- 
sels they  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  laity. ^  In  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  however,  slaves  in  Europe  were  very  nu'e.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  slavery  was  almost  unknown.^ 

tivnte  the  desert  lands  of  Italy ;  le  cliiobo,  e  i  muuibtori,  uuo  por 
and  beloro  tho  barbarian  invasions  altra  oa^iotjo,  a  inio  credere,  se  uon 
lliuir  nuniliors  suoin  I o  have  much  porch6  la  nianumis^iuucc  una.spczie 
i  iici'cusod.  M.  (iiiizot  h;is  devoted  di  alioii.i/ioiii),  ed  onuiai  canoui  pro- 
two  chapters  to  tliis  .subject,  {/lisf.  ibito  I'alieiiare  i  beni  dolle  chiose.' 
(/'•  la  Civilisulion  in  Fru/ur,  vii.  —  Mur.itori,  JJU^crt.  xv.  Some 
viii.)  Councils,  however,  rccogniscJ  the 

'  See  I'inbiy'a  Hist,  of  Greece,  right    of    bibh^ps    to    eiuuuoipato 

vol.  i.  p.  241.  Church  slaves.  Moehler,  Le  Chris- 

'•'  lAIoehlor,  p.  ISl.  tianisine    ct    I'Esdacnye,    p.    187. 

•  '  Non  v'era  auticAiutnU-.si^iiiir  ^lany  poahauls  placed   lliemselves 

hecolare,  vescovo.  abbato,   capitolo  under  tho  thuninion  of  llio  luonks, 

di    eacoiiici   e  njuuistert)    ehe    non  jis  bointj  I  lie  l^e.^t  mastoi"s,  and  also 

Rvesse  ul  suo  servigio  moUiseivi.  toobUiiu  the  beuetitoliheirpniyer*. 
Molto    fre(jUentemento    .solovano  i  *  Muratori ;    Jlalluins      MnUiic 

secolari  fnanoinetterli.      Non    cosi  .ln«s,  eli.  ii,  parf  ii. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  Chuixh  in  de- 
stroying hereditary  slavery,  was  its  influence  in  redeeming 
captives  from  servitude.     In  no  other  form  of  charity  was  its 
beneficial  character  more  continually  and  more  splendidly 
displayed.    During  the  long  and  dreary  trials  of  the  barbarian 
invasions,  when   the   whole  structure  of  society  was  dislo- 
cated, when  vast  districts  and  mighty  cities  were  in  a  few 
months  almost  depopulated,  and  when  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Italy  were  mown  down  by  the  sword,  or  carried  away 
into  captivity,  the  bishops  never  desisted  from  their  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners.     St,  Ambrose,  disi-e- 
garding  the  outcries  of  the  Arians,  who  denounced  his  act  as 
atrocious  sacrilege,  sold  th(}  rich  church  ornaments  of  Milan 
to  rescue  some  captives  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  this  practice — which  was   afterwards   formally 
sanctioned  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great — became  speedily  general. 
When  the  Roman  army  had  captured,  but  refused  to  suppoit, 
seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida, 
undeterred  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Pei'sians  to  Christi- 
anity, and  declaring  that  '  God  had  no  need  of  plates  or 
dishes,'  sold  all  the  rich  church  ornaments   of  his  diocese, 
rescued  the  unbelieving  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  un- 
harmed to  their  king.     During  the  horrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  took  a  similar  step 
to  ransom  the  Koman  prisoners.     St.  Augustiae,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Csesarius  of  Aries,  St.  Exuperius  of  Toulouse, 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Remi,  all  melted  down  or  sold  their  church 
vases  to  free  prisoners.     St.  Cyinian  sent  a  large  sum  for  the 
same  purpose  to  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia.     St.  Epiphaniua 
and  St.   Avitas,  in  conjunction  with  a  rich   Gaulish   lady 
named  Syagria,  are   said  to  have   rescued  thousands.     St. 
Eligius  devoted  to  this  object  his  entire  fortune.    St.  Paulinus 
of  Nola  displayed  a  similar  generosity,  and  the  legends  even 
assert,  though  imtruly,  that  he,  like  St.  Peter  Teleonarius 
and  St.  Serapion,  having  exhausted  all  other  forms  of  charity, 
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US  a  la«t  gift  sold  himself  to  slavery.  When,  long  after- 
wards, the  ]\Ioliammedan  conquests  in  a  measure  reproduced 
the  calamities  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  same  unwearied 
chanty  was  displayed.  ThoTrinitaiian  monks,  founded  l)y  John 
of  Matha  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  devoted  to  the  release 
of  Christian  captives,  and  another  society  was  founded  with 
the  same  object  by  Peter  Nolasco,  in  the  following  century.' 
The  difTcrcnt  branch  :r.  of  the  subject  I  am  examining  are 
BO  closely  intertwined  that  it  is  difficult  to  investigate  one 
without  in  a  measure  anticipating  the  othei-s.  Wliile  dis- 
cussing the  influence  of  the  Church  in  protecting  infancy,  in 
raising  the  estimate  of  human  life,  nnd  in  alleviating  slavery, 
I  have  trenched  largely  upon  tlie  last  ai>plication  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  fraternity  I  must  examine — 1  mean  the 
foundation  of  chanty.  The  difference  between  Pagan  and 
Christian  societies  in  this  matter  is  very  profound  ;  l)ut  n 
great  port  of  it  must  be  asciibed  to  causes  other  than 
religious  opinions.  Charity  finds  an  extended  scope  for 
action  only,  where  there  exists  a  large  class  of  men  at  once 
independent  and  impoverished.  In  the  ancient  societies, 
slavery  in  a  great  measure  replaced  pauperism,  and,  by 
securing  the  subsistence  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
poor,  contracted  the  sphere  of  charity.  And  what  slavery 
did  at  Rome  for  the  veiy  poor,  the  system  of  clientage  did 
for  those  of  a  somewhat  higher  rank.  The  existence  of  these 
two  institutions  is  sufficient  to  show  the  injustice  of  judging 
the  two  societies  by  a  mere  compaiison  of  their  charitable 
institutions,  and  wo  must  also  remember  that  among  the 
ancients  the  relief  of  tlie  indigent  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  State.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  manv 
me4usui*es  taken  with  this  object  in  ancient  (Uoece,  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  Ivoman  poor  we  ai*e  at  once  mot 

'  See  on  this  subject,  Ryftn,  pp.  and  esppciiilly  Le  BlAnt.  lnscnj>' 
161-11)2;  Cibrario,  Kcouomica  po-  tions  chrftimues  d*  la  Gav Ir,  to\n« 
litica  (Id  Medio  Evo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.,     ii.  pp.  2S4-'299. 
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by  the  simple  fact  that  for  seveiul  centuries  the  iinmenBfe 
majority  of  these  weie  habitually  supported  by  gratuitous 
distributions  of  corn.  In  a  very  eaily  period  of  Roman 
history  we  find  occasional  instances  of  distribution  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  A.u.c.  G30  that  Caius  Gracchus  caused  a  law  to 
be  made,  supplying  the  pooi*er  classes  with  corn  at  a  price 
that  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  although,  two  years 
after,  the  nobles  succeeded  in  revoking  this  law,  it  was  after 
several  fluctuations  finally  re-enacted  in  a.u.c.  679.  The 
Cassia- Terentia  law,  as  it  was  called  from  the  consuls  imder 
whom  it  was  at  last  established,  was  largely  extended  in  its 
operation,  or,  as  some  think,  revived  from  neglect  in  A.u.c. 
691,  by  Cato  of  Utica,  who  desired  by  this  means  to  divert 
popularity  from  the  cause  of  Csesar,  under  whom  multitudes 
of  the  poor  were  enrolling  themselves.  Foiu*  years  later, 
Clodius  Pulcher,  abolishing  the  small  payment  which  had 
been  demanded,  made  the  distribution  entirely  gratuitous. 
It  took  place  once  a  month,  and  consisted  of  five  modii  *  a 
head.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  no  less  than  320,000 
persons  were  inscribed  as  recipients ;  but  Csesar  reduced  the 
number  by  one  half  Under  Augustus  it  had  risen  to 
200,000.  This  emperor  desired  to  restrict  the  distribution 
of  corn  to  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but,  yielding  to  the 
popular  wish,  he  at  last  consented  that  it  should  continue 
monthly.  It  soon  became  the  leading  fact  of  Roman  life. 
Numerous  officers  were  appointed  to  provide  it.  A  severe 
legislation  controlled  then*  acts,  and  to  secure  a  regular  and 
abundant  supply  of  corn  for  the  capital  became  the  principal 
object  of  the  provincial  governors.  Under  the  Antonines  the 
number  of  the  recipients  had  considerably  increased,  having 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  exceeded  500,000.  Septimus  Severus 
added  to  the  corn  a  ration  of  oil.     Auielian  replaced  the 


*  About  fths  of  a  bushel.     See  Hume'b  Essay  on  the  PoptUoustieM 
of  Ancient  Nations. 
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monthly  clktii button  of  ungroimd  com  by  a  daily  dLstribution 
of  bread,  and  added,  moreover,  a  portion  of  pork.  GratuitouB 
distributions  were  afterwards  extended  to  Constantinople, 
Alexandiia,  and  Antioch,  and  \vei*o  probably  not  altogether 
unknown  in  smaller  towns.' 

We  have  ali-eady  seen  that  this  gi-atuitous  distribution  of 
com  ranked,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  gladia^ 
torial  exldbitions,  as  one  of  the  cldef  demoralising  influences 
of  the  Empire.  The  most  injudicious  charity,  however  per- 
nicious to  the  classes  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  has  commonly 
a  beneficial  and  softening  infiuenco  upon  the  donor,  and 
thiough  Mm  upon  society  at  large.  But  the  Roman  distn- 
bution  of  corn,  being  mei^ely  a  political  device,  had  no 
humanising  iniiuence  upon  the  people,  while,  being  regulated 
only  by  the  indigence,  and  not  at  all  by  the  infirmities  or 
character,  of  the  recipient,  it  was  a  dii^ect  and  overwhelming 
encouragement  to  idleness.  With  a  provision  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  with  an  abundant  supi)ly  of  amusements,  the 
poor  Komans  readily  gave  up  honourable  labour,  all  trades 
in  the  city  languished,  every  interruption  in  the  distribution 
of  corn  was  followed  by  fearful  sufferings,  free  gifts  of  land 
were  often  insufficient  to  attract  the  citizens  to  honest  labour, 
and  the  multii)Lication  of  children,  which  rendered  the  public 
relief  inadequate,  was  checked  by  aboiiion,  exposition,  or 
infanticide. 

When  we  remember  that  the  population  of  Rome 
probably  never  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half,  that  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  indigent  were  provided  for  as  slaves,  and 
that  more  than  200,000  freemen  were  habitually  supplied 


'  The  history  of  these  distribu-  debtod.      See,   too,  Monnier,  Hut. 

lions  is  tracod  with  luliuirublo  learn-  de  C Assistance publiqtie  ;  B.  Duinas, 

ing  by  M.  Nuudut  iu  his  Mcinotre  Dcs  Secours  publics chcz  Us Anciens; 

iur  les  Stcours  ■publics  cLi/is  CAiUi-  and  .Schmidt,  K^sai  sur  la  SociiU 

luite   (Mtin.  de  I'Acadhnie  dis  In-  civile  dans  le  Monde  rumain  et  sur 

scrip,  et  Belles-lettres,  tonio  xiii.),  sa  Traimformation  par  h- Chrutian' 

an  essay  to  whicli  I  am  much  iu-  istne. 
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with  the  first  necessary  of  life,  we  cannot,  I  think,  chai'ge 
the  Pagan  society  of  the  metropolis,  at  least,  with  an  excessive 
pai-simony  in  relieving  poverty.  But  besides  the  distribatiou 
of  corn,  several  other  measures  were  taken.  Salt,  which 
was  very  largely  used  by  the  Koman  poor,  had  dui'ing  the 
Republic  been  made  a  monopoly  of  the  State,  and  was  sold 
by  it  at  a  price  that  was  lifctle  more  than  nominal.^  The  dis- 
tribution of  land,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  agi'arian  laws, 
was,  under  a  new  form,  practised  by  Julius  Csesar,^  Nerva,^ 
and  Septimus  Severus,^  who  bought  land  to  divide  it  among 
the  poor  citizens.  Large  legacies  were  left  to  the  people  by 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others,  and  considerable,  though 
irregular,  donations  made  on  occasions  of  great  rejoicings. 
Numerous  public  baths  were  established,  to  which,  when 
they  were  not  absolutely  gratuitous,  the  smallest  coin  in  use 
gave  admission,  and  which  were  in  consequence  habitually 
employed  by  the  poor.  Vespasian  instituted,  and  the  Anto- 
nines  extended,  a  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  move- 
ment I  have  already  noticed,  for  the  support  of  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  acquii'ed  very  considerable  proportions.  The 
first  ti'ace  of  it  at  Rome  may  be  found  under  Augustus,  who 
gave  money  and  com  for  the  support  of  young  children,  who 
had  previously  not  been  included  in  the  public  distributions.*^ 
This  appeal's,  however,  to  have  been  but  an  act  of  isolated 
benevolence,  and  the  honour  of  first  instituting  a  systematic 
effort  in  this  direction  belongs  to  Nerva,  who  enjoined  the 
support  of  ])Oor  children,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all  the 
cities  of  Italy.^     Trajan  greatly  extended  the  system.     In 

'  Livy,  ii.  9  ;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  puollas  puerosque  natos  parentibus 

xxxi.  41.  egestosis  siimptii  publico  perltalise 

2  Dion  Gassius,  xxxviii.  1-7.  oppida  ali  jussit,' — Sext.  Aurelius 

'  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  2  ;  Pliny,  £^.  Victor,    Epitome,    'Nerva.'      This 

vii.  SI.  measure  of  Nerva,  though  not  men- 

■*  Spartian.  Sept.  Severus.  tioned  by  any  other  writer,  is  con- 

5  Suet.  August.  41 ;  Dion  Cas-  firmed  by  the  evidence  of  medals, 

Bius,  11.    1.      "  (Naudet,  p.  75.) 


♦Aftlictos  civitatis  relevavit; 
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his  roign  5,000  poor  cliildren  were  supported  l)y  the  Govern- 
Dient  in  Rome  alone,'  and  similar  measures,  though  we  know 
not  on  what  scjile,  were  taken  in  the  other  Italian  and  even 
African  cities.  At  the  little  town  of  Velleia,  we  find  a 
charity  instituted  by  Trajan,  for  the  partial  snppoit  of  270 
children.'^  Private  benevolence  followed  in  the  samo  direc- 
tion, and  several  inscriptions  which  still  remain,  though  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  wiite  its  history,  sufficiently  attest  ita 
activity.  The  younger  Pliny,  1)esidos  warmly  encouraging 
schools,  devoted  a  small  property  to  the  siipport  of  poor 
children  in  his  native  city  of  Oomo."'  The  name  of  Cnelia 
Mftcrina  is  preserved  as  the  foundress  of  a  charity  for  100 
children  at  Terracina.^  Hadrian  increased  the  supplies  of 
corn  allotted  to  these  charities,  and  he  was  also  distinguished 
for  his  bounty  to  poor  women.''  Antoninus  was  accustomed 
to  lend  money  to  the  poor. at  four  per  cent.,  which  was  much 
k'low  the  normal  rate  of  interest,^  and  both  he  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  wives  institutions 
for  the  support  of  girls.'  Alexander  Severus  in  like  manner 
dedicated  an  institution  for  the  support  of  children  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.*^  Public  hospitals  were  probably 
unknown  in  Eui*o]>e  bofore  Christianity  ;  but  there  are  ti^aces 
of  the  di.stribution  of  medicine  to  the  sick  poor;^  there  were 
private  infirmaries  for  slaves,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  military 
hos})itals.'"     Provincial  towns  were  occasionally  assisted  by 

'  Plin.  Pujicgyr.  xxvi.  xxviii.  Mceurs  roviaines,  iii.  p.  167. 
'Wo    know    of    this    charity  '"  Sonoca  (A' /m.lib.  i.  cap.  IG) 
from  an  extant  bronze  tablet.    Seo  spoak-s  of  institutions  called  vale- 
Schmidt,    Essai   historique   sur  la  tiuliiKiria.  which  most  writers  think 
SociHe  romaine,  p.  428.  were    private    intirmarios    in    rich 
'  Plin.  Kjt.  i.  8;  iv.  13.  men's   houses.     The   opinion    that 
*  Schmidt,  p.  428.  the  Komans  had  public  h<ispitaJ« 
'  Spartianns,  Hadrian.  is  maintained  iu   a  very  le,'irne«.l 
"  Capitolinus,  Anttminua.  an<l     valuable,     but    littl)©- known 
'  Capitolinus,     Aritayi.,     Mare,  work,  called  Colltcfiotis  reladre  to 
Aurel.  thf  S(/sff-matir  Rolirf  of  the  Poor. 
"  Lampridiufl,  A.  Severn^.  (London,  1816.) 
"  See     Friedlsender,     HiM.  ih\< 
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the  Grovemment  in  seasons  of  great  distress,  and  there  are 
some  recorded  instances  of  private  legacies  for  their  benefit.' 
These  various  measures  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  similar  steps 
were  taken,  of  which  all  recx>rd  has  been  lost.  The  history 
of  charity  presents  so  few  salient  features,  so  little  that  can 
strike  the  imagination  or  arrest  the  attention,  that  it  is 
usually  almost  wholly  neglected  by  historians ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  inadequate  notions  of  our  existing 
charities  could  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  allusions  in  plays 
or  poems,  in  political  histories  or  court  memoirs.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  that  neither  in  practice  nor  in 
theory,  neither  in  the  institutions  that  were  founded  nor  in 
the  place  that  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  scale  of  duties,  did 
charity  in  antiquity  occupy  a  position  at  all  comparable  to 
that  which  it  has  obtained  by  Christianity.  Nearly  all 
relief  was  a  State  measure,  dictated  much  more  by  policy 
than  by  benevolence  t  and  the  habit  of  selling  young  children, 
the  innumerable  expositions,  the  readiness  of  the  poor  to 
enrol  themselves  as  gladiators,  and  the  frequent  famines, 
show  how  large  was  the  measure  of  unrelieved  distress.  A 
very  few  Pagan  examples  of  charity  have,  indeed,  descended 
to  us.  Among  the  Greeks  we  find  Epaininondas  ransoming 
captives,  and  collecting  dowers  for  poor  girls  ;2  Cimon, 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked ;  ^  Bias,  purchasing, 
emancipating,  and  furnishing  with  dowers  seme  captive  girls 
of  Messina.'*  Tacitus  has  described  with  enthusiasm  how, 
after  a  catastrophe  near  Kome,  the  rich  threw  open  their 
houses  and  taxed  all  their  resources  to  relieve  the  sufierers.^ 
There  existed,  too,  among  the  poor,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  mutual  insurance  societies,  which  undertook  to  pro- 


'  See    Tacit.    Annal.    xii.    68  ;  '  Plutarch,  Cimon. 

Pliuy,  V.  7  ;  x.  79.  *  JDiog-  baert.  Bias. 

2-  Cornelius   Nepos,   Epaminon-  *  Tac.  Annal.  iv.  63. 
icu,  cap.  iii. 
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vide  for  their  flick  and  infinn  Tnem])ors.'  Tlio  vory  frofincnt 
roforence  to  nioTKlicancy  in  th'j  I>aiin  writers  shows  that 
l)egf^ars,  and  tliorofoic  tliose  who  relieved  beggai-s,  were 
numeronfl.  The  duty  of  hosj)itality  was  also  strongly  en- 
joined, and  was  placed  undcT  the  special  j)rotection  of  the 
8iij)reme  Deity.  ]>ut  the  active,  hahitnal,  and  detailed 
charity  of  private  persons,  which  is  so  consi)iciioiis  a  featuire 
in  all  Christian  societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity, 
and  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  tlu'ee  moralists  who 
have  even  noticed  it.  Of  these,  the  chief  rank  helongs  to 
Cicero,  who  devoted  two  veiy  judicious  hut  somewhat  cold 
chapters  io  the  subject.  Nothing,  he  said,  is  more  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  man  than  l)encficence  or  liberality,  but  there 
are  many  cautions  to  be  urged  in  ])racti.sing  it.  We  must 
take  care  that  our  bounty  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  j)er.son  wo 
relieve  ;  that  it  doe,s  not  exceed  our  own  moans ;  that  it  is 
not,  as  WRS  the  case  with  Sylla  and  Ca?sar,  derived  from  the 
spoliation  of  otheif' ;  that  it  springs  fiom  the  heart  and  not 
from  ostentation  :  that  the  claims  of  gratitude  are  preferred 
to  the  mere  imj)u]ses  of  compassion,  and  that  due  regard  is 
paid  l)oth  to  the  character  and  to  tlie  wants  of  the  recipient.' 
Chri.stianity  for  the  first  time  made  charity  a  rudimentary 
virtue,  giving  it  a  leading  ])lace  in  the  moial  t}'])e,  and  in  the 
exhort^ations  of  its  teachers.  IJeside^  its  general  iulluenct!  in 
stimulating  the  affections,  it  eflected  a  complete  revolution 
in  this  8])here,  by  legarding  the  poor  a.s  the  s|Kiciiil  rej>ve- 
sentatives  of  the  (.'hristian  Founder,  and  thus  making  the 
love  of  (Jhi'ist,  rather  than  the  love  of  man,  the  principle  of 
chanty.  Kven  in  the  days  of  })ersecution,  collections  fui  the 
relief  of  the  poor  weie  made  at  tlie  Sunday  met^tings. 
The  agapa'  or  feasts  of  love  were  intended  mainly  for  the 
poor,  and  food  that  wjis  sa^('(l  by  the  fasts  was  devote*]  to 
their  benefit.     A  vast  organisation  of  chanty,  j'lesided  oA-ei 

'  Sei'  I'linv,  Ay',  x.  !)4,  mitl  the  remnrlci  of  Nautlet    pp.  3N.  89. 
'iV  Ofic.'i.  14.  16. 
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))j  the  bishops,  and  actively  directed  by  the  dea.cons,  soon 
ramified  over  Christendom,  till  the  bond  of  charity  became 
the  bond  of   nnity,  and  the  most  distant  sections  of   the 
Christian  Church  coiTesponded  by  the  interchange  of  mercy. 
Long  before  tlie  era  of  Constantino,  it  was  ol)served  that  the 
charities  of  the  Christians  were  so  extensive — it  may,  per- 
haps,  be   said   so   excessive — that    they   drew   veiy    many 
impostors  to  the  Chnrch ;'  and  when  the  victoiy  of  Chris- 
tianity was  achieved,  the  enthusiasm  for  charity  displayed 
itself  in  the  erection  of  mimerons  institutions  that  were  alto- 
gether  unknown   to   the   Pagan   world.     A   Boman    lady, 
named  Fabiola,  in  the  fourth  century,  founded  at  Rome,  as 
an  act  of  penance,  the  first  public  hos})ital,  and  the  charity 
planted   by  that  woman's  hand  overspread  the  world,  and 
will  alleviate,  to   the  end    of  time,  the  darkest  anguish  of 
humanity.     Another  hospital  was  soon  after  founded  by  St. 
Pammachus ;   another   of    great  celebrity   by  St.  Basil,  at 
Csesarea.     St.  Basil  also  erected  at  Csesarea  what  was  probabl}' 
the   first   asylum   for   lepers.     Xenodochia,   or    refuges   for 
strangers,  speedily  rose,   especially  along   the   paths  of  the 
pilgrims.     St,  Pammachus  founded  one  at  Osti.a  ;  Paula  and 
Melanin,  founded  others  at  Jerusalem.     The  Council  of  Nice 
ordered  that  one  should  he  erected  in   every  city.     In  the 
time  of   St.  Chrysostom  the  church  of  Antioch  supported 
3,000  widows  and  virgins,  besides  strangers  and  sick.     Lega- 
cies for  the  poor  became  common ;  and  it  was  not  unft'equent 
for  men  and  women  who  desired  to  live  a  life  of  peculiar 
sanctity^  and  especially  for  priests  who  attained  the  episcopacy 

'  Lucian  describes  this  in  his  sects,  and  had  amassed  a  con- 
famous  picture  of  Peregriniis ;  and  siderable  fortune  by  the  gifts  he 
Julian,  much  later,  accused  the  received  on  those  occasions.  He 
Christians  of  drawing  men  into  was  at  last  miraculously  detected 
the  Church  by  their  charities,  by  the  Novatian  bishop  Paul. 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  17)  tells  There  are  several  instances  in  the 
a  story  of  a  Jew  who,  pretending  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  judgments 
to  be  a  convert  to  Christianity,  falling  on  those  who  duped  bene- 
had  been  often  baptised  in  different  volent  Christians. 
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to  bestow  theii*  entii'e  properties  in  charity.  Even  the  early 
Oriental  monks,  who  for  the  most  pai-t  were  extremely 
removed  from  the  active  and  social  vii-tuea,  supplied  many 
noble  examples  of  chai'ity.  St.  Ephrem,  in  a  time  of  pesti- 
lence, emerged  from  Ids  solitude  to  found  and  superintend  a 
hospital  at  Edo.ssa.  A  monk  name<l  Thalasius  collected 
blind  beggars  in  an  a.sylum  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphi-atos. 
A  merchant  named  ApoUonius  founded  on  Mount  Nitria  a 
gratuitous  dispensary  for  tlic  monks.  The  monks  often 
assisted  V^y  their  la})Ours  provinces  that  were  suftering  from 
pestilence  or  famine.  We  may  trace  the  remains  of  thu 
pure  socialism  that  marked  the  first  phase  of  the  Christian 
community,  in  the  emphatic  language  with  which  some  of 
the  P^athers  proclaimed  charity  to  be  a  matter  not  of  mercy  but 
of  justice,  maintaining  that  all  property  is  based  on  usurp- 
ation, that  the  eai-th  by  right  is  common  to  all  men,  and 
that  no  man  can  claim  a  superabundant  supply  of  its  goods 
except  as  an  administrator  foi'  others.  A  Christian,  it  was 
maintained,  should  devote  at  least  one-tenth  of  liLs  profits  to 
the  poor.' 

The  enthusiasm  of  cliai-ity,  thus  manifested  in  the  Church, 
si)cedily  attracttxl  the  attention  of  the  Pagans.  The  ndicule 
of  Lucian,  and  the  vain  efibrts  of  Julian  to  produce  a  rival 
system  of  charity  within  the  limits  of  Paganism,'^  emphatically 
attested  both  its  pre-eminence  and  its  catholicity.     Duiiiig 


'  Seo  on  this  subject  Chiu^tel,  hittoiies,    Noamler's    Ecclesiastical 

Ktudea   historiqucs  siir  la    Charitc  Histori/,  and   Private   Life  of  the 

(PariB,  ISft;}) ;  Martin  Doisy, ///.s^.  Early  Christians,  uml  to  JNIiguos 

<lc   la    CharitS  pcuJufU  les  quatre  Eyictjolopidie. 

premiere     Sikl<s     (Paris,    1848);  *  S«e    tho    fumoiis    epi^tlo    of 

('h.-iinpagny,     Charitc     chreiuvine ;  Julian     to     Arsacius,    wliore     ho 

roUriMJor,    Origines  de  la    Chariti  declares  that  it  is  shanioful   that 

catholiifiw    (Paris,     18G3);    Kyan,  'the    Cialileans'    sliouUi     supp(;rt 

Histori/  of  the  Effects  of  Hdujion  not  only  their  own,  but  also  tho 

upon    ManktJid    (Dublin,     1820);  lioutlieu  poor;  and  also  tho  oom- 

nud  tho  -works  of  Hinghara  and  of  nicuts  of  Sozoraen,    Hist.   eccl.   r. 

Cave.     1  am  also  inilobtcd.  in  this  16. 
partof  my  subject,  to  Dean  Miliuau's 
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the  pestilences  that  desolated  CartLage  in  a.d.  326,  and 
Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of  Gallieniis  and  of  Maximian,  while 
the  Pagans  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  contagion,  the 
Christians  extorted  the  admiration  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
by  the  courage  with  wliich  they  rallied  around  their  bishops, 
consoled  the  last  hours  of  the  sufferers,  and  buried  the  aban- 
doned dead.*  In  the  lapid  increase  of  jiauperism  arising 
from  the  emancii)ation  of  numerous  slaves,  their  charity 
found  fiee  scope  for  action,  and  its  resources  were  soon  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  horrors  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
The  conquest  of  Africa  by  Genseric  deprived  Italy  of  the 
supply  of  corn  upon  which  it  almost  wholly  depended, 
arrested  the  gratuitous  distribution  by  which  the  Roman 
{)oor  were  mainly  supported,  and  produced  all  over  the  land 
the  most  appalling  calamities.^  The  history  of  Italy  became 
one  monotonous  tale  of  famine  and  pestilence,  of  starving 
[>opulations  and  ruined  cities.  But  everywhere  amid  this 
chaos  of  dissolution  we  may  detect  the  majestic  form  of  the 
Chiistian  priest  mediating  between  the  hostile  forces,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  lighten  the  calamities  around  him.  When 
the  Imperial  city  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  hosts 
of  Alaric,  a  Christian  church  remained  a  secure  sanctuary, 
which  neither  the  i)assions  nor  the  avarice  of  the  Goths 
transgi-essed.  When  a  fiercer  than  Alaric  had  mai-ked  out 
Rome  for  his  prey,  the  Pope  St.  Leo,  arrayed  in  his  sacer- 
dotal  robes,  confi'onted  the  victorious  Hun,  as  the  ambas- 


'  The  conduct  of  the  Christians,  Theodoric  afterwards  made  some 

on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  is  eflforts  to   re-establish  the   distri- 

described  by  Pontius,  Fit.  Cypriani,  bution,  but  it  never  regained  its 

ix.    1 9.       St.    Cyprian    organised  former  proportions.     The  pictures 

their  efforts.     On  the  Alexandrian  of  the  starvation  and  depopulation 

famines  and  pestilences,  see  Euse-  of  Italy  at  this  time  are  appalling, 

bius,  H.  E.  vii.  22 ;  ix.  8.  Some  fearful  facts  on  the  subject 

*  The  effects  of  this  conquest  are   collected    by  Gibbon,  Decline 

have   been  well  described  by  Sis-  a?w?i^a//,ch.xxxvi.;  Chateaubriand, 

mondi.  Hist,  de  la  Chute  de  VEmpire  vi™®  Disc,  2''*  partie. 
liumain,    tome     i.    pp.    258-260. 
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sadoi*  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  Attila,  ovcqK)wered  by 
religious  awe,  turned  aside  in  liLs  course.  When,  two  years 
later,  Rome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Genseiic,  the  same  Pope 
inteii)osed  with  the  Vandal  conqueror,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  partial  cessation  of  the  massacre.  The  Archdeacon 
Pelagiiis  interceded  with  similar  humanity  and  similar 
success,  when  Rome  had  been  captured  by  Totila,  In  Gaul, 
Ti-oyes  is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
inliuence  of  St.  Lu})us,  and  Orleans  by  the  iniluence  of  St. 
Aguan.  In  Brit'un  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  was  averted  by 
St.  Germain  of  Auxerre.  The  relations  of  rulers  to  their 
subjects,  and  of  tribunals  to  the  poor,  were  modLfied  by  the 
same  intervention.  When  Ajitioch  was  threatened  with 
destruction  on  account  of  its  rebellion  against  Theodosius, 
the  anchorites  poured  forth  from  the  neighbouring  deserts  to 
intercede  with  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  while  the  Arch- 
bishop Flavian  went  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  Constantinople. 
St.  Ambrose  imposed  public  penance  on  Theodosius,  on 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  Synesius  excom- 
municated for  Ids  oppressions  a  governor  named  Andronicus ; 
and  two  French  Councils,  in  the  sixth  century,  imposed  the 
same  penalty  on  all  great  men  who  arbitrarily  ejected  the 
poor.  Special  laws  were  found  necessary  to  restrain  the 
tiu'bulent  charity  of  some  priests  and  monks,  who  impeded 
*he  coui-se  of  justice,  and  even  snatched  criminals  from  the 
hands  of  the  law.'  St.  Abraham,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St. 
Basil  are  all  said  to  have  obtained  the  remission  or  reduction 
of  oppressive  imposts.  To  provide  for  the  interests  of  widows 
and  oq)hans  was  part  of  the  oDicial  ecclcsiastictil  duty,  and 
a  Council  of  Macon  anathematised  any  ruler  who  brought 
them  to  trial  without  tii-st  aj)})risiug  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
A  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  tifth  ceutiu-y,  threat<?ncd  with 
excommunication  all  who  robbed    priests,   monks,  or   poor 


'  6W.    Thcod.    ii.    xl.     15-16.     by  Theodosius,  a. d.  392  ;  the  socoml 
The  llrbt  of  those  laws  was  mude     by  Ilonorius,  a.u.  398. 
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men,  or  refused  to  listen  to  their  oxpostulatioiLS.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  inordinate  power  acquired  by  the  clergy 
was  their  mediatorial  oihce,  and  their  gigantic  wealth  was 
in  a  great  degi'ee  due  to  the  legacies  of  those  who  regarded 
them  as  the  trustees  of  the  poor.  As  time  rolled  on,  charity 
assumed  many  forms,  and  every  monastery  became  a  centre 
from  which  it  radiated.  By  the  monks  the  nobles  were 
overawed,  the  poor  protected,  the  sick  tended,  travellers 
sheltered,  prisoners  ransomed,  the  remotest  spheres  of  suffer- 
ing explored.  During  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
monks  founded  a  refuge  for  pilgrims  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
Alpine  snows.  A  solitary  hermit  often  planted  himself, 
with  his  little  boat,  by  a  bridgeless  stream,  and  the  charity 
of  his  life  was  to  ferry  over  the  traveller.'  When  the 
hideous  disease  of  leprosy  extended  its  ravages  over  Europe, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror,  not  only  by 
its  loathsomeness  and  its  contagion,  but  also  by  the  notion 
that  it  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  supernatural,^  new  hospitals 
and  refuges  overspread  Europe,  and  monks  flocked  in  multi- 
tudes to  serve  in  them.^  Sometimes,  the  legends  say,  the 
leper's  form  was  in  a  moment  transfiguied,  and  he  who 
came  to  tend  the  most  loathsome  of  mankind  received  his 
reward,  for  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord. 
There  is  no  fact  of  which  an  historian  becomes  more 


*  Cibrario,    Economica  polUica  historique  sur  la  Peiniure  sur  verre, 

del  Medio    Evo,   lib.   ii.   cap.   iii.  pp.  32-37. 

The    most    remarkable    of    these  ^  The   fact    of    leprosy    being 

saints  was  St.  Julien  I'Hospitalier,  taken  as  the  image  of  sin  gave  rise 

who  having  under  a  mistake  killed  to   some    curious    notions    of    its 

his  father  and  mother,  as  a  penance  supernatural     character,     and     to 

became   a    ferryman    of    a    great  many    legends    of    saints    curing 

river,  and  having  embarked  on  a  leprosy  by  baptism.     See  Maury, 

very  stormy  and  dangerous  night  Legejides  'pieuses    du   Moyen-Agc, 

at  the  voice  of  a  traveller  in  dis-  pp.  64-65. 

tress,  received  Christ  into  his  boat.  '  See  on  these  hospitals  Cibrario, 

His  story  is  painted  on  a  window  Blcmi.  Politica  del  Medio  Evo,  lib. 

of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  Kouen  iii.  cap,  ii. 
Cathedral.      See    Langlois,    Essai 
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speedily  or  more  painfully  conscioiiR  than  the  cp-eat  difference 
Ijetwoen  ilio  importance  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
subjects  he  treats.  Wai'S  or  massacres,  the  horroi-s  of 
martyrdom  or  the  splendours  of  individual  prowess,  are 
su.«ice})tible  of  such  brilliant  colouring,  that  with  V)ut  little 
literary  skill  they  can  be  so  poui-trayed  that  their  impoi-tince 
is  adequately  realised,  and  they  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
emotions  of  the  reader.  But  this  vast  and  unostentatious 
movement  of  chaiity,  operating  in  the  ^^llage  hamlet  and  in 
the  lonely  hospifal,  staunching  the  widow's  tears,  and  follow- 
ing all  the  windings  of  the  poor  man's  giiefs,  presents  few 
features  the  imagination  can  grasp,  and  leaves  no  deep  im- 
prassion  upon  tlie  mind.  The  greatest  things  are  often  those 
which  are  most  imperfectly  realised  ;  and  surely  no  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church  are  more  truly  great  than 
those  which  it  has  effected  in  the  sphere  of  charity.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  has  inspired 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
worldly  interests,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
discomfort  or  danger,  to  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the 
single  object  of  assuaging  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  It  has 
covered  the  globe  with  countlei;s  institutions  of  mercy, 
absolut/ely  unknown  to  the  whole  Pagan  world.  It  has 
indissolubly  united,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  idea  of  su])reme 
goodness  with  that  of  active  and  constant  benevolence.  It 
has  placed  in  every  pari.sh  a  religious  minister,  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  other  function.s,  has  at  least  been  officially  charge<l 
with  the  superintendence  of  an  organisation  of  charity,  and 
who  finds  in  this  office  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  .as 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  his  power. 

There  are,  howrvcr,  two  im])ortant  qualifications  to  the 
a<hniiation  with  which  we  i-ogard  the  history  of  ( 'hriatiau 
charity — one  relating  to  a  particular  form  of  suffering,  and 
the  other  of  a  more  geneiii-l  kind.  A  strong,  ill  defined 
notion  of  the  supernaturjii  character  of  insanity  had  exists 
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from  the  earliest  times ;  but  there  were  special  circnmstancea 
which  rendered  the  action  of  the  Chui'ch  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  those  who  were  either  predisposed  to  or  afflicted  with 
this  calamity.     The  reality  both  of  witchcraft  and  diabolical 
possession   had    been   distinctly   recognised   in  the  Jewish 
writings.     The  received  opinions  about  eternal  torture,  aud 
ever-present   daemons,   and   the   continued   strain  upon  the 
imagination,  in  dwelling  upon  an  unseen  world,  were  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  produce  madness  in  those  who  were  at  all 
predisposed  to  it,  and,  where  insanity  had  actually  appeared, 
to  determine  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  hallucinations 
of  the  maniac. '       Theology  supplying  all  the  images  that 
acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagination,  most  madness, 
for  many  centuries,  took  a  theological  cast.     One  important 
department  of  it  appears  cliieily  iii  the  lives  of  the  saints 
Men  of  lively  imaginations  and  absolute  ignorance,  living 
apart  from  all  their  fellows,  amid  the  horrors  of  a  savage 
wilderness,   practising   austerities   by  which    their   physical 
system  was  thoroughly  deranged,  and  firmly  persuaded  thai 
innumerable   devils  were  continually  hovering  about  theii 
cells  and  interfering  with  their  devotions,  speedily  and  verj 
naturally  became  subject  to  constant  hallucinations,  which 
pi'obably  form  the  nucleus  of  truth  in  the  legends  of  theii- 
lives.     But  it  was  impossible  that  insanity  should  confine 
itself  to  the  orthodox  forms  of  celestial  visions,  or  of  the 
apparitions  and  the  defeats  of  devils.      Yery  frequently    it 
led  the  unhappy  maniac  to  some  delusion,  which  called  down 

'  Calmeil  observes  :  '  On  a  sou-  caractfere  des  ^v^nements  relatifs  a 

vent  constat^  depuis  un  derai-si^ele  la  politique  ext^rieure,  le  caract^re 

que  la  folie  est  sujette  a  prendre  des   6v6nements   civils,    la    nature 

la  teinte  des  cro^'ances  religieuses,  des     productions     litteraires,    des 

des  id^es  philosophiques  ou  super-  representations  thMtrales,  suivaul 

stitieuses,  des  pr^juges  sociaux  qui  la  tournure,   la  direction,  le  genre 

ont   cours,   qui   sont   actuellement  d'^lanqu'y  prennent  I'industrie,  lea 

en  vogue  parmi  les  peuples  ou  les  arts  et  les  sciences.* — De  la  Folie, 

nations;    que    cette    teinte    varie  tome  i.  pp.  122-123. 
dins  un   m6me   pays    suirant    le 
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Upon  bira  the  speedy  sentence  of  the  Clinrcli.  Thns,  in  the 
year  1 300,  tlie  corpse  of  a  Bohemian  or,  according  to  anotlier 
version,  an  English  girl  who  imagined  herself  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost  incarnate  for  the  redemption  of  women,  was  dug  up 
and  burnt,  and  two  women  who  believed  in  her  perislied  at 
the  stake.*  In  the  year  1350,  a  Spaniard  declared  himself  to 
be  the  brother  of  the  archangel  Michael,  and  to  be  destined 
for  the  place  in  heaven  which  Satan  liad  lost;  and  he  added 
that  he  was  accustomed  every  day  both  to  mount  into  heaven 
and  descend  into  hell,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
and  that  it  was  reserved  for  liim  to  enter  into  single  combat 
with  Antichrist.  Tlie  poor  lunatic  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Archbisliop  of  Toledo,  and  was  burnt  alive.*  In  some  cases 
the  hallucination  took  the  form  of  an  irregular  inspiration 
On  this  charge,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  another  girl  who  had  been 
fired  by  her  example,  and  had  endeavoured,  apparently  under 
a  genuine  hallucination,  to  follow  her  career,^  were  l)umt 
alive.  A  famous  Spanish  physician  and  scliolar,  named 
ToTTalba,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  contury,  and  who 
imagined  thai  he  had  an  attendant  angol  continually  about 
him,  escaped  with  public  penance  and  confession;^    but  a 


'  Milman'e    History  of   Latin  plus  haut  de  rEmpir6e  et  desceu- 

ChrUtianity,  vol.  rii.  pp.  353,  3>')l.  doit    cnsuite  au   plus  jrofond  dea 

'  Venit  de  Aiiglia  virgo  decora  enfers;  qu'a  la  fin  du  nioiide,  qui 

Talde,  parit^rque  facunda,  dicen.s,  6toit  proohe,  il  iroit  au  dev^int  de 

Spiritum  Sanctum   incarnatum   in  TAntichrist  et  qu'il  le  terrasseroit, 

redemptionem    mulierum,   et    bap-  ayant  4  sa  main  la  crt)ix  de  J^sus- 

tizavit  niulieres  in  nomine  Patrii,  Christ    et    ea   couronno    d'^piues 

Filii  et  sui.     Qiije    mortua   duota  J/airhevfeque    de    Tol^de,    n'ayant 

fuit  in  Mediolanura,  iiji  et  cromata.'  ])U  convertir  co  fanatiquo  ohatinA, 

— Annalrs  I)o/nhiira7wrum   Colina-  ni  Tenipev-her  de  dogniatiser,  I'avoit 

rievsium  (in  tlio  *  K«Tum  Oermanic.  enfin    livre   au     br.us    s^culier.' — 

Scriptores ').  Touron,  Hist,  des  Hommrs  illiisfrrs 

*  'Martin  Oonralez,  du  diocese  de  tcrdrr  de  Sf.  Dominique,  Paris, 

da  Cuenoa,  disoit  qu'il  etoit   fr^re  1745   {Vie  d'F.yvihicuf),   tome  ii. 

de  rarehange  S.  Miehel,  la  premiere  p.  63.) 

vArit6    et    i'^helle   du    ciel ;    que  •  C'almeil,  Ik  la  Folie,  tome  i 

c'dtoit  pour  lui  que  Dieu  r^eervoit  p.  134. 

la  place  que  Lucifer  avoir  portlue ;  *  Ibid,  tome  i.  pp  242-247. 

que  touR  le«  jours  il   s'^levoit   aa 
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professor  of  theology  in  Lima,  who  laboured  under  the  same 
delusion,  and  added  to  it  some  wild  notions  about  his  spiritual 
dignities,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Peru.^  Most  commonly,  however,  the  theological 
notions  about  witchcraft  either  produced  madness  or  deter- 
mined its  form,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diflferent  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  many  thousands 
of  unhappy  women,  who,  from  their  age,  theii*  loneliness,  and 
their  infirmity,  were  most  deserving  of  pity,  were  devoted  to 
the  hatred  of  mankind,  and,  having  been  tortured  with 
honible  and  ingenious  cruelty,  were  at  last  burnt  alive. 

The  existence,  however,  of  some  forms  of  natural  madness 
was  generally  admitted ;  but  the  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  victims  were  very  few,  and  very  ill  judged. 
Among  the  ancients,  they  were  brought  to  the  temples,  and 
subjected  to  imposing  ceremonies,  which  were  believed 
supernatu rally  to  relieve  them,  and  which  probably  had  a 
favourable  influenc-e  through  their  action  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. The  great  Greek  physicians  had  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  this  malady,  and  some  of  their  precepts  anti- 
cipated modern  discoveries;  but  no  lunatic  asylum  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity. ^  In  the  first  period  of  the 
hei-mit  life,  when  many  anchorites  became  insane  through 
their  penances,  a  refuge  is  said  to  have  been  opened  for  them 
at  Jerusalem.^  This  appears,  however,  to  have  been  for  a 
long  space  of  time  a  solitary  instance,  arising  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  single  class.  The  Mahommedans,  in  this  charity, 
were  early  in  the  field.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
Bagdad  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  a  palace  in  that  city, 
called  *  the  House  of  Mercy,'  in  which  all  mad  persons  found 
in  the  country  were  confined  and  bound  with  iron  chains. 
They  were  carefully  examined  every  month  and  released  as 


'  Calmeil,  tome  j.  p.  247.         '^  See  Esquirol,  Maladies  mentaJes, 
'  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxvii. 
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Boon  as  they  recovered.'  The  asyhim  of  Cairo  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  a.d.  1304.'^  Leo  Africanus  notices  the  exis- 
tence of  a  similar  institution  at  Fez,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  mentions  that  the  patients  were 
restrained  by  chains,'  and  it  is  probable  that  the  care  of  the 
insane  was  a  genenil  form  of  charity  in  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries. Among  the  Christians  estiiblishments  for  the  .separate 
treatment  of  lunatics  appear  to  have  been  very  rare  Ijefore 
the  lifteeuth  century.  Inaddilion  to  the  asylum  at  Jerusiilem, 
a  modern  writer  who  has  devoted  much  research  to  the  sub- 
ject has  only  discovered,  before  that  date,  four  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Christendom.  One  of  them  was  at  Constan- 
tinople, two  were  in  Germany,  and  one  was  in  England.* 
The  Knights  of  Malta  were  the  one  order  who  admitted 
lunatics  into  their  hospitals.  A  monk  named  Juan  Gilaberto 
Jofire,  filled  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  maniacs 
who  were  hooted  by  crowds  through  the  streets  of  Valencia, 
founded  an  asylum  in  that  city,  and  his  example  was  speedily 
followed  in  other  Spanish  cities.  The  new  charity  was  in- 
troduced into  Saragossa  in  a.d.  1 425,  into  Seville  and  Valla- 
dolid  in  a.d.  1436,  into  Toledo  in  a.d.  1483.^  Two  other  very 
honourable  facts  may  be  mentioned,  establishing  the  pre- 
eminence of  Spanish  charity  in  this  hold.  The  first  is,  that 
the  oldest  lunatic  asylum  in  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism 
was  that  erected  by  Spaniards,  in  a.d.  1548.*^  The  second  is, 

'  Purchas's  Pi^ri;/w,ii.  1452.  iiuaisons     conjectures      that     the 

'  DesmaiHOus'  Asiles  d'Alienis  Spauianis  took  thoir  iisyluniij  from 

eii  Espagne,  p.  63.  the  MahominBilaus  ;    but,    as    it 

"  Leo  Afriaiuus,  Description  of  Beoms  to  me,  he  altogetlier  fails  to 

Africa,  book  iii.  prove  his  point,     llis  work   con- 

*  See  Mr.  Henry  liurdett's^reut  tains  some  curious  information 
work  on  The.  Hospitals  and  Asi/lttni^  on  the  history  of  lunatic  ;'8_ylum3, 
of  the  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  12.  but    sever.il    of    his     statements 

*  I  have  taken  these  facts  from  have  been  controverted  by  Mr. 
H  very  interesting  'ittlo  work,  Des-  liuniott. 

maisons,   Des   Asilts   d\ilinih  en  *  Amydemus,    Pietas    Romana 

Kxpayne;  Rccherchis  hiatoriqtws  et  (Oxtonl,  1687),  p.  21;  Uosmaisonn, 
medicaUs  (Paris  1859).      Dr.  Dos-     p.  108 
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that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centiuy,  Pinel  began  his 
gi^eat  laboui'S  in  this  spheie,  he  pronounced  Spain  to  be  the 
country  in  which  lunatics  were  treated  with  most  wisdom 
and  most  humanity.* 

In  most  countries  their  condition  was  indeed  truly 
deplorable.  While  many  thousands  were  burnt  as  vvitches, 
those  who  were  recognised  as  insane  were  compelled  to 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  the  harshest  impiisonment. 
Blows,  bleeding,  and  chains  were  their  usual  treatment,  and 
horrible  accounts  were  given  of  madmen  who  had  spent 
decades  bound  in  dai'k  cells. ^  Such  treatment  naturally 
aggravated  their  malady,  and  that  malady  in  many  cases 
i-endered  impossible  the  resignation  and  ultimate  torpor 
which  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  ordinary  prisoners.  Not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  condition  of  this 
unhappy  class  seriously  improved.  The  combined  progress  of 
theological  scepticism  and  scientific  knowledge  relegated 
witchcraft  to  the  world  of  phantoms,  and  the  exertions  of 
Morgagm'  in  Italy,  of  Cullen  in  Scotland,  and  of  Pinel  in 
France,  renovated  the  whole  ti-eatment  of  acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The  second  qualification  to  the  admiration  with  which  we 
regard  the  history  of  Christian  charity  arises  from  the 
undoubted  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions have  dii'ectly  increased  the  poverty  they  were  intended 
to  reheve.  The  question  of  the  utility  and  natui-e  of  charity  is 
one  which,  since  the  modern  discoveries  of  political  economy, 
has  elicited  much  discussion,  and  in  many  cases,  I  think,  much 
exaggeration.  What  political  economy  has  effected  on  the 
subject  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads.  It  has  elucidated 
more  cleaily,  and  in  greater  detail  than  had  before  been 
done,  the  effect  of  provident  self-interest  in  determining  the 


'  Pinel,    Traite  medico-philoso-  '  See  the  dreadful  description 

phigue,  pp.  241,  242.  in  Pinel,  pp.  200-202. 
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welfare  of  societiovS,  and  it  has  established  a  broad  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  expenditure.  It  has 
Bhown  that,  where  idleness  is  supported,  idleness  will  become 
common  ;  that,  whore  systematic  public  provision  is  made  for 
old  age,  the  parsimony  of  forOvsiglit  will  be  neglected  ;  ;inil 
that  therefore  these  forms  of  charity,  by  encouraging  habits 
of  idleness  and  improvidence,  ultimately  increase  the  wretched- 
ness they  were  intended  to  alleviate.  It  has  also  shown 
that,  while  unproductive  expenditure,  such  as  that  which  is 
devoted  to  amvisements  or  luxiu-y,  is  undoubtedly  beneticial 
to  those  who  proWde  it,  the  fruit  perishas  in  the  usage ;  while 
productive  exj)enditure,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  the  extension  of  commercial 
enterprise,  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  weation  of  wealth.  It 
has  proved  that  the  lirst  condition  of  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  caj)ital  is  the  diversion  of  money  from  unproductive  to 
productive  channels,  and  that  the  amount  of  accumulated 
capital  is  one  of  the  two  regulating  influences  of  the  wages  of 
the  hibourer.  From  these  positions  some  persons  have  in- 
ferred that  charity  should  be  condemned  as  a  form  of  unpi-o 
ductive  expenditure.  But,  in  the  lirst  place,  all  charities 
that  foster  habits  of  forethought  and  develop  new  capacitiea 
in  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  popular  education,  or  the 
formation  of  savings  banks,  or  insurance  companies,  or,  in 
many  cases,  small  and  discriminating  loans,  or  measures 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  dissipation,  aie  in  the  strictest 
sense  ju-oductive  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nuuiy  forms 
of  employment,  given  in  exceptional  ciises  through  chaiitjible 
motives;  'and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  only  uecessiiry  to 
remember  that  the  happiness  of  mankind,  to  which  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  should  only  be  ngai'ded  ;is  a  means, 
is  the  real  object  of  charity,  and  it  will  apj)ear  that  nianv 
forms  which  are  not  strictly  productive,  in  the  commercial 
sense,  are  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  thLs  end,  and 
have  no  serious  counteracting  evil.      In  the  alleviation  of 
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those  suffbrings  that  do  not  spring  either  from  improvidence 
or  from  vice,  the  warmest  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened 
charity  will  find  an  ample  sphere  fbr  its  exertions.^  Blind- 
ness, and  other  exceptional  calamities,  against  the  effects  of 
which  prudence  does  not  and  cannot  provide,  the  miseries 
resulting  from  epidemics,  from  war,  from  famine,  from  the 
first  sudden  collapse  of  industry,  produced  by  new  inventions 
or  changes  in  the  channels  of  commerce ;  hospitals,  which, 
besides  other  advantages,  are  the  greatest  schools  of  medical 
science,  and  withdraw  from  the  crowded  alley  multitudes 
who  would  otherwise  form  centres  of  contagion — these,  and 
such  as  these,  will  long  tax  to  the  utmost  the  generosity  of 
the  wealthy  j  while,  even  m  the  spheres  upon  which  the 
political  economist  looks  with  the  most  unfavoui-able  eye, 
exceptional  cases  will  justify  exceptional  assistance.  The 
charity  which  is  pernicious  is  commonly  not  the  highest  but 
the  lowest  kind.  The  rich  man,  prodigal  of  money,  which  is 
to  him  of  little  value,  but  altogether  incapable  of  devoting 
any  personal  attention  to  the  object  of  his  alms,  often 
injures  society  by  his  donations;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case 
with  that  far  nobler  charity  which  makes  men  familiar 
with  the  haunts  of  wretchedness,  and  follows  the  object 
of  its  care  through  all  the  phases  of  his  life.  The  question 
of  the  utility  of  charity  is  merely  a  question  of  ultimate 
consequences.  Political  economy  has,  no  doubt,  laid  down 
some  general  rules  of  great  value  on  the  subject ;  but  yet 
the  pages  which  Cicero  devoted  to  it  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  enlightened 
modern  economist ;  and  it  will  be  continually  fomid  that  the 
Protestant  lady,  working  in  her  parish,  by  the  simple  force  of 


'  Malthus,  -who   is   sometimes,  tion    of    our    charity;'    but    the 

though  most  unjustly,  described  as  fullest  examination  of  this  subject 

an  enemy  to  all  charity,  has  devoted  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the 

an  admirable  chapter  (On  Popula-  very  interesting  work  of  Duch&tel; 

tion,  book  iv.  ch.  ix.)  to  the  '  direc-  Sur  la  CharitL 
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comiuou  sense  and  by  a  scrupulous  and  minute  attention  to 
the  condition  and  character  of  those  whom  she  relieves,  is 
unconsciously  illustrating,'  with  pei-foct  accuracy  the  en- 
lightened charity  of  Malthus. 

iJut  in  order  that  chaiity  should  ho  useful,  it  is  essential 
that  the  benefit  of  the  sufferer  should  be  a  real  object  to  the 
donor;  and  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  evils  that  have 
arisen  from  Catholic  charity  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
this  condition.  Tbe  first  substitution  of  devotion  for  philan- 
thropy, as  the  motive  of  benevolence,  gave  so  poweiful  a 
Btiuiulus  to  the  affections,  that  it  may  on  the  whole  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit,  though,  by  making  compassion  operate 
solely  through  a  theological  mediuiu,  it  often  produced  among 
theologiaiL-j  a  more  than  common  itidifference  to  the  suffei-ings 
of  all  who  were  external  to  their  religious  community.  But 
the  new  principle  speedily  degenerated  into  a  belief  in  the 
expiatoiy  nature  of  the  gifts.  A  form  of  wliat  may  be  terme<l 
selfish  charity  arose,  which  actpiired  at  last  gigantic  projx)r- 
tions,  and  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  Chris- 
tendom. ]\len  gave  money  to  the  pocr,  simply  and  exclusively 
for  theii"  own  spiritual  benefit,  and  the  welfare  of  the  sufferer 
was  altogether  foreign  to  then*  thoughts.' 

The  evil  which  thus  arose  fiom  some  forms  of  Catholic 
charity  may  be  traced  from  a  very  early  j^eiiod,  but  it  uul}- 
acquired  its  full  magnitude  after  some  centuries.  The  Konum 
system  of  gratuitous  distribution  was,  in  the  eyc^s  of  the  poli 
tical  economist,  about  the  woi-st  that  could  \h3  conanved,  anti 
the  chaiity  of  the  Chiu-ch  being,  in  at  least  a  measure,  dis 
criminating,  was  at  first  a  very  greiit,  though  even  tlien  not 
Kii  unmingled,  good.      Labour  w;is  also  not  unfitxpiently  en- 


'  ThiH     is     vory    tersely    ex-  eommtind   of    my    God.'— Sir    T. 

pribsed    by    a     grout    I'rotostiiut  Brown,  Iieligio  Mulici,  part  ii.  §  2. 

writer  :  '  I  givo  no  nlniH  lo  SiUisfy  A  Kjiyiiig  almost  oxaetly  similivr  is, 

the  hunj;t'r  uf  my  brothor,  l)ut  to  if  1    rcmombor  rinht,  atjcribtMl  to 

fultil  uud  aceouiphsh  the  will  and  .St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 
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joined  as  a  duty  by  the  Fathers,  and  at  a  later  peiiod  the 
services  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  destroying  by  their 
exami>le  the  stigma  which  slaveiy  had  attached  to  it,  were 
very  great.  Still,  one  of  the  fii-st  consequences  of  the  exube- 
rant chaiity  of  the  Church  was  to  multiply  impostors  and 
mendicants,  and  the  idleness  of  the  monks  was  one  of  the 
eai'liest  complaints.  Valentinian  made  a  severe  law,  con- 
demning robust  beggars  to  perpetual  sla\-ery.  As  the  monastic 
system  was  inci-eased,  and  especially  after  the  mendicant  orders 
had  consecrated  mendicancy,  the  evil  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Many  thousands  of  strong  men,  absolutely  without 
piivate  means,  weie  in  every  country  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  supported  by  charity.  The  notion  of  the 
meritorious  nature  of  simple  almsgiving  immeasurably  multi- 
plied beggars.  The  stigma,  which  it  is  the  highest  interest  of 
society  to  attach  to  mendicancy,  it  became  a  main  object  of 
theologians  to  remove.  Saints  wandered  through  the  world 
begging  money,  that  they  might  give  to  beggars,  or  depriving 
themselves  of  their  garments,  that  they  might  clothe  the  naked, 
and  the  result  of  their  teaching  was  speedily  apparent.  In 
all  Catholic  countries  where  ecclesiastical  influences  have  been 
permitted  to  develop  unmolested,  the  monastic  organisations 
have  proved  a  deadly  canker,  corrodiug  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Withdrawing  multitudes  from  all  production,  en- 
couraging a  blind  and  pernicious  almsgiving,  diffusing  habits 
of  improvidence  through  the  poorer  classes,  fosterrug  an  igno- 
rant admiration  for  saintly  povei'ty,  and  an  equally  ignorant 
antipathy  to  the  habits  and  aims  of  an  industrial  civilisation, 
they  have  paralysed  all  eneigy,  and  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  material  progress.  The  povei-ty  they  have  relieved 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  poverty  they  have 
caused.  In  no  case  was  the  abolition  of  monasteiies  effected 
in  a  more  indefensible  manner  than  in  England;  but  the 
transfer  of  proi)eity,  that  was  once  employed  in  a  gi*eat 
measuie  in  charity,  to  the  courtiers  of  King  Ilemy,  was  ulti- 
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ma t<3ly  a  benefit  to  the  KnglLsh  [)Oor;  for  no  luLsa) •plication 
of  this  property  by  private  persons  could  pro<luce  as  mucli 
evil  as  an  unrestrained  nionasticism.  The  value  of  Catholic 
services  in  alleviating  pain  and  sickness,  and  the  more  excep- 
tional forms  of  suirering,  can  never  be  ovenated.  The  noble 
heroism  of  her  servants,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
charity,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
organisation  has,  I  think,  never  been  e<iualled  ;  but  in  the 
sjjhere  of  simple  poveity  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  created  more  misery  than  it  has  cured. 

StilJ,  even  in  this  field,  we  must  not  forget  the  Ijenefits 
resulting,  if  not  to  the  sullcrer,  at  least  to  the  donor.  Chari- 
table habits,  even  when  formed  in  the  first  instance  from 
selfish  motives,  even  when  so  misdiiected  as  to  be  i>ositively 
injurious  to  the  lecipient,  rarely  fail  to  exercise  a  softening 
and  purifying  infiuence  on  the  character.  All  through  the 
darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  amid  ferocity  and  fanati- 
cism and  biutality,  we  may  trace  the  subduing  iniiuence  of 
Catholic  charity,  blending  strangely  with  eveiy  excess  of  vio- 
lence and  every  outburst  of  })ersecution.  It  would  be  dilficult 
to  conceive  a  more  fiightfid  picture  of  society  than  is  [)re- 
aented  by  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours;  but  that  long 
series  of  atrocious  crimes,  narrated  with  an  almost  a})}Killing 
tramjuillity,  is  continually  inteispersed  with  accounts  of  kings, 
•lueens,  or  prelates,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorganised 
society,  made  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  main  object  of  their 
lives.  No  i)erio(.l  of  history  exhibits  a  lai'ger  amount  of 
cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  fanaticism  thiui  the  Crusades  ;  but 
side  by  side  with  the  military  enthusiiusm,  and  with  the  almost 
universal  corruption,  there  expanded  a  vast  movement  of 
charity,  which  covered  Christendom  wi(h  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  leprosy,  and  which  grappled  nobly,  though  iueliec- 
tually,  with  the  many  forms  of  suHering  that  wei*e  geueititod. 
St.  Peter  Nolasco,  whoso  great  labours  in  ransoming  captive 
Christians  I  have  ilready  noticed,  was  an  active  partiei[)ator 
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in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Albigeiises.*  Of  Shane 
O'Neale,  one  of  the  ablest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  ferocious, 
Irish  chieftains  who  ever  defied  the  English  power,  it  is  re- 
lated, amid  a  crowd  of  crimes,  that,  *  sitting  at  meat,  before 
he  put  one  morsel  into  his  mouth  he  used  to  slice  a  portion 
above  the  daily  alms,  and  send  it  to  some  beggar  at  his  gate, 
saying  it  was  meet  to  serve  Ohiist  fii-st.'^ 

The  'Teat  evils  produced  by  the  encouragement  of  mendi 
cancy  which  has  always  accompanied  the  uncontrolled  deve- 
lopment of  Catholicity,  have  naturally  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  and  legislation.     The  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
mendicant  orders  by  William  of  St.  Amour  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  not  on  account  of  their  encouragement  of  mis- 
chievous charity ;  ^  but  one  of  the  disciples  of  Wy cliff e,  named 
Nicholas  of  Hereford,  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to 
indiscriminate  gifts  to  beggars;'*  and  a  few  measures  of  an 
extended  order  appear  to  have  been  taken  even  before  the 
Reformation. 5     In  England  laws  of  the  most  savage  cruelty 
were  then  passed,  iu  hopes  of  eradicating  mendicancy.     A 
parliament  of  Henry  YIII.,  before  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  issued  a  law  providing  a  system  of  organised 
charity,  and  imposing  on  any  one  who  gave  anything  to  a 
beggar  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  value  of  his  gift.     A  stmxly 
beggar  was  to  be  punished  with  whipping  for  the  first  offence, 
with  whipping  and  the  loss  of  the  tip  of  his  ear  for  the  second 


'  See    Butler's    Lives    of    the  *  Henry     de     Knyghton,     J)e 

Saints.  Eventibus  Anglice. 

2  Campion's  Historic  of  Ireland,  *  There  was  some  serere  legis- 

book  ii.  chap.  x.  tion   in    England   on   the  subject 

8  He  wrote  his  Perils  of  the  Last  after   the    Black   Death.       Eden's 

Times  in  the  interest  of  the  Uni-  History  of  the    Working    Classes, 

versity  of  Paris,  of  which  be  was  vol.  i.  p.  34.     In   France,  too,  a 

a  Professor,  and  which -was  at  war  royal  ordinance  of   1350   ordered 

with  the  mendicant   orders.     See  men  who  had    been   convicted   of 

Milman's  Latin  Christ iani/t/,  vol.  begging  three  times  to  be  branded 

vi.    pp.    348-356 ;    Fleury,    Ecd.  with  a   hot   iron.     Mouteil,  Hist 

Uist.  Uxxiv.  57.  (^^9  Fran^ais,  tome  i.  p.  434. 
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and  with  deatli  for  the  third.'  Under  Edward  VI.,  an  atro- 
cious law,  wliich,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  same  reij^. 
enacted  that  every  sturdy  beggar  who  refused  to  work  should 
be  branded,  and  adjudged  for  two  years  as  a  slave  to  the 
|)erson  who  gave  information  against  hini ;  and  if  ho  took 
flight  during  his  period  of  servitude,  he  was  condemned  for 
the  first  offence  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  for  the  second  to 
death.  The  master  was  authonsed  to  put  a  ring  of  iron 
r«Hmd  the  neck  of  his  slave,  to  chain  him,  and  to  scourge  liim. 
Any  one  might  take  the  children  of  a  sturdy  beggar  for  ap- 
prentices,  till  the  boys  were  twenty-four  and  the  gii-ls  twenty.'' 
Another  law,  made  under  Elizabeth,  punished  vnth.  deatli  any 
strong  man  under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  was  convicted  for 
the  third  time  of  bogging ;  l)ut  the  penalty  in  this  reign  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  life-long  service  in  the  galleys,  or  to 
banishment,  with  a  penalty  of  death  to  the  returned  convict.-'^ 
Under  the  same  queen  the  poor-law  system  was  elaborated, 
and  jMalthus  long  afterwards  showed  that  its  ofTects  in  dis- 
couraging parsimony  rendered  it  scarcely  less  pernicious  than 
the  monastic  system  that  had  preceded  it.  In  many  Catholic 
countries,  severe,  though  less  atrocious,  measures  were  tiiken 
to  gi-apple  with  the  evil  of  mendicancy.  That  shrewd  and 
sagacious  pontiff,  Sixtus  Y.,  who,  though  not  the  gi-ciitest 
man,  was  by  far  the  greatest  statesman  who  has  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  check  it  at 
Rome,  where  ecclesiastical  influence  had  always  made  it  pecu- 
liarly pi-evalont.''  Charleys  V.,  in  1531,  issued  a  severe  en- 
ixitment  against  beggai*s  in  the  Netherlands,  but  oxcepteil 
from  its  operation  mendicant  fiiars  and  pilgrims.*  Under 
Ijowis  XIV.,  equally  severe  measures  were  taken  in  France. 
But  though  the  practical  evil  was  fully  felt,  thei-e  was  little 

'  Eden.  vol.  i.  pp.  83-87.  <//■  Rome. 

» Ibid.  pp.  101-10;i.  »  Kden,  Histori/  of  the  Uhour- 

•  Ibid.  pp.  127-130.  inn  Classes,  i.  83.  ' 

•  Morighiiii,  Institutions  nieuse- 
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philosophical  investigation  of  its  causes  before  the  eighteenth 
century.  Locke  in  England/  and  Berkeley  in  Ireland,^ 
briefly  glanced  at  the  subject ;  and  in  1704  Defoe  published  a 
very  remarkable  tract,  called,  '  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,'  in 
which  he  noticed  the  extent  to  which  mendicancy  existed  in 
England,  though  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  Continental 
country.^  A  still  more  remarkable  book,  written  by  an  author 
named  Ricci,  appeared  at  Modena  in  1787,  and  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  The  author  pointed  out  with  much  force 
the  gigantic  development  of  mendicancy  in  Italy,  traced  it  to 
the  excessive  charity  of  the  people,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  an  evil  all  cliarity  which  sprang  from  religious 
motives  and  was  greater  than  would  spring  from  the  unaided 
instiucts  of  men.^  The  freethinker  Mandeville  had  long  before 
assailed  charity  schools,  and  the  whole  system  of  endeavouring 
to  elevate  the  poor,^  and  Magdalen  asylums  and  foundUng 
hospitals  have  had  fierce,  though  I  believe  much  mistaken, 
adversaries.^     The  reforms  of  the  poor-laws,  and  the  wiitings 


'  Locke  discussed  the  great  in-  knowledge,   when  I  have   wanted 

crease  of  poverty,  and  a  bill  was  a   man    for   labouring   work,    and 

brought  in  suggesting  some  reme-  oflered  nine  shillings  per  week  to 

dies,  but  did  not  pass.     (Eden,  vol.  strolling  fellows  at  my  door,  they 

i.  pp.  243-248.)  have  frequently  told  me  to  my  face 

^  In  a  very  forcible  letter  ad-  they  could  get  more  a-begging.* 

dressed  to  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy.  ■•  Beforma  dcgl'  Instituti  pii  di 

'  This  tract,  which  is  extremely  Modena    (published    first    anony- 

valuable  for   the   light  it  throws  mously  at  Modena).     It  has  been 

upon  the  social  condition  of  Eng-  reprinted   in   the   library   of    the 

bind  at  the  time,  was  written  in  Italian  economists, 

opposition  to  a  bill  providing  that  *  Essay  on  Charity  Schools. 

the  poor  in  the  poor-houses  should  **  Magdalen  asylums  have  been 

do   wool,    hemp,    iron,    and  other  very   vehemently  assailed   by  M, 

works.     Defoe  says  that  wages  in  Charles  Comte,    in  his   Traite   de 

England   were   higher   than   any-  Legislation.      On    the    subject   of 

where  on  the  Continent,  though  the  Foundling   Hospitals    there    is    a 

amount  of    meudicancy  was  enor-  whole  literature.     They  were  vio- 

mous.  'The  reason  why  so  many  pre-  lently  attacked  by,  I  believe,  Lord 

tend  to  want  work  is,  that  they  can  Brougham,  in  the  Edinburgh  Be- 

live  so  well  with  the  pretence  of  view,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 

wanting  work.  ,  .1  afiirm  of  m^  own  tury.     Writers  of  this  stamp,  and 
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of  Malthus,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  discussion  on  the  subject ; 
but,  with  the  qualifications  I  have  stated,  no  new  dLscoveries 
have,  I  conceive,  thrown  any  just  cloud  upon  the  essential 
principle  of  Christian  charity. 

The  last  method  by  which  Christianity  has  laboured  to 
soften  the  characters  of  men  has  been  by  accustoming  the 
imagination  to  expatiate  continually  upon  images  of  tender- 
ness and  of  pathos.  Our  imaginations,  though  less  iniluential 
than  our  occupations,  probably  affect  our  moral  chai-ucters 
more  deeply  than  our  judgments,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  classes  especially,  the  cultivation  of  this  part  of  our 
nature  is  of  inestimable  importance.  Rooted,  for  the  most 
part,  during  their  entire  lives,  to  a  single  spot,  excluded  by 
their  ignorance  and  their  cii'cumstances  from  most  of  the 
varieties  of  interest  that  animate  the  minds  of  other  men, 
condemned  to  constant  and  plodding  labour,  and  engrosse<l 
for  ever  with  the  minute  cares  of  an  immediate  and  an 
anxious  present,  theii*  whole  natures  would  have  been  liope- 
leasly  contracted,  were  there  no  sphere  in  which  their  imagi- 
nations could  expand.  Religion  is  the  one  romance  of  the 
poor.  It  alone  extends  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  thoughts, 
3up}>lies  the  images  of  their  dreams,  allures  them  to  the  super- 
aensual  and  the  ideal.  The  graceful  beings  with  which  the 
cieative  fancy  of  Paganism  peopled  the  universe  shed  a  poetic 
glow  on  the  peasant's  toil.  Every  stage  of  agiiculture  was 
presided  over  by  a  divinity,  and  the  world  grew  bright  by 
the  companionship  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Chiistian  types,  that,  while  they  have  fascinated  the 
imagination,  they  liave  also  purified  the  heart.  The  tender, 
winning,    and    almost   feminine    beauty   of    the    Christian 

iiidoed   most  political  econoniistH,  wlio  plunges  into  n  career  of  vice. 

grontly  exaggerate  the  forethought  is  iu  the  smallest  degree  influencwl 

of  men  and   womeu,  especially  in  by  a  oonsiileration    of  whether  or 

nir.ttero  where  the  passions  are  con-  iu>t  charitaMo  iubtitutionH  are  pro- 

cerned.      It    may    be    questioned  vided  for  the  support  of  aged  pcni- 

whcthor  one  woman  in  a  humlred,  tents. 

U 
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Founder,  the  Virgin  mother,  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  or 
of  Calvary,  the  many  scenes  of  compassion  and  suffering  that 
fill  the  sacred  writings,  are  the  pictures  which,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  have  governed  the  imaginations  of  the  rudest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  Associated  with  the  fondest 
recollections  of  childhood,  with  the  music  of  the  church  bells, 
with  the  clustered  lights  and  the  tinsel  splendour,  that  seem 
to  the  peasant  the  very  ideal  of  majesty ;  painted  over  the 
altar  where  he  received  the  companion  of  his  life,  around  the 
cemetery  where  so  many  whom  he  had  loved  were  laid,  on 
the  stations  of  the  mountain,  on  the  portal  of  the  vineyard, 
on  the  chapel  where  the  storm-tossed  mariner  fulfils  his 
grateful  vow ;  keeping  guard  over  his  cottage  door,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  his  humble  bed,  forms  of  tender  beauty  and 
gentle  pathos  for  ever  haunt  the  poor  man's  fancy,  and 
silently  win  their  way  into  the  very  depths  of  his  being. 
More  than  any  spoken  eloquence,  more  than  any  dogmatic 
teaching,  they  transform  and  subdue  his  character,  till  he 
learns  to  realise  the  sanctity  of  weakness  and  suffering,  the 
supreme  majesty  of  compassion  and  gentleness. 

Imperfect  and  inadequate  as  is  the  sketch  I  have  drawn, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  great  and  multiform  have 
been  the  influences  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  shadows 
that  rest  upon  the  picture,  I  have  not  concealed  ;  but,  when 
all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  them,  enough  will 
remain  to  claim  our  deepest  admiration.  The  high  concep- 
tion tliat  has  been  formed  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
protection  of  infancy,  the  elevation  and  final  emancipation  of 
the  slave  classes,  the  suppression  of  barbarous  games,  the 
creation  of  a  vast  and  multifarious  organisation  of  charity^ 
and  the  education  of  the  imagination  by  the  Christian  type, 
constitute  together  a  movement  of  philanthropy  which  has 
never  been  paralleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan  world.  The 
effects  of  this  movement  in  promoting  happiness  have  been 
very  great.     Its  effect  in  determining  character  has  probably 
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been  still  greater.  In  that  proportion  or  dii^position  of 
qualities  which  constitutes  the  ideal  character,  the  gentler 
and  more  benevolent  virtues  have  obtained,  through  Chris- 
tianity, the  foremost  place.  In  the  first  and  purest  period 
tliey  were  especially  supreme ;  but  in  the  third  century  a  great 
ascetic  movement  arose,  which  gi-adually  brought  a  new  type 
of  chai-acter  into  the  ascendant,  and  divei-ted  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Church  into  new  channels. 

Tertullian,  writing  in  the  second  century,  contrasts,  in  a 
well-known  passage,  the  Christians  of  his  day  with  the  gym- 
nosophists  or  hermits  of  India,  declaring  that,  unlike  these, 
the  Christians  did  not  fly  from  the  world,  but  mixed  with 
Pagans  in  the  forum,  in  the  market-places,  in  the  public 
baths,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. '  But  although  the 
life  of  the  heimit  or  the  monk  was  unknown  in  the  Church 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  we 
may  detect,  almost  from  the  earliest  time,  a  tone  of  feeling 
which  produces  it.  The  central  conceptions  of  the  monastic 
system  are  the  meritoriousness  of  complete  abstinence  from 
all  sexual  intercourse,  and  of  complete  renunciation  of  the 
world.  The  first  of  thase  notions  apjieared  in  the  very 
earliest  period,  in  the  respect  attached  to  the  condition  of 
virginity,  wliich  was  always  regai'ded  as  sacred,  and  especially 
esteemed  in  the  clergy,  though  for  a  long  time  it  was  not 
imposed  as  an  obligation.  The  second  was  shown  in  the 
numerous  cfibrts  that  were  made  to  separate  the  Christian 
community  as  far  as  possible  from  the  society  in  which  it 
existed.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  when 
the  increase  and  triunij)h  of  the  Church  l\ad  thrown  the  bulk 
of  the  Christians  into  active  political  or  military  labour, 
some  should,  as  an  exercise  of  piety,  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  separation  from  the  world  which  was  once 

'  Apol.  ch.  xlii. 

u2 
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the  common  condition  of  all.  Besides  this,  a  movement  of 
asceticism  had  long  heen  raging  like  a  mental  epidemic  through 
the  world.  Among  the  Jews — whose  law,  from  the  great 
stress  it  laid  upon  marriage,  the  excellence  of  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  population,  and  the  hope  of  being  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah,  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  monastic  con- 
ceptions— the  Essenes  had  constituted  a  complete  monastic 
society,  abstaining  from  marriage  and  separating  themselves 
wholly  from  the  world.  In  Rome,  whose  practical  genius 
was,  if  possible,  even  more  opposed  than  that  of  the  Jews  to 
an  inactive  monasticism,  and  even  among  those  philosophers 
who  most  represented  its  active  and  practical  spirit,  the 
same  tendency  was  shown.  The  Cynics  of  the  later  Empire 
recommended  a  complete  renunciation  of  domestic  ties, 
and  a  life  spent  mainly  in  the  contemplation  of  wisdom. 
The  Egyptian  philosophy,  that  soon  after  acquired  an  ascend- 
ancy in  Europe,  anticipated  still  more  closely  the  monastic 
ideal.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  Church,  the  many  sects  of 
Gnostics  and  Manicheans  all  held  under  different  forms  the 
essential  evil  of  matter.  The  Docetse,  following  the  same 
notion,  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Novatians  surpassed  and  stimulated  the  pri- 
vate penances  of  the  orthodox.  *  The  soil  was  thus  thoroughly 
prepared  for  a  great  outburst  of  asceticism,  whenever  the  first 
seed  was  sown.  This  was  done  during  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion.    Paul,  the  hermit,  who  fled  to  the  desert  during  that 


■  On  these  penances,  see  Biug-  fasts,  and  gave  up  their  property 

ham,  Antiq.  book  vii.     Bingham,  to  works  of  charity ;  but  did  this 

I  think,  justly  divides  the  history  in  the  middle  of  society  and  with- 

of  asceticism   into   three  periods,  out   leading   the   life  of  either  a 

During  the   first,   which   extends  hermit  or  a  monk.     During   the 

from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  second  period,  which  extended  from 

to  A.D.  260,  there  were  men  and  the  Decian  persecution,  anchorites 

women  who,  with  a  view  to  spiritual  were  numerous,  but  the  custom  of 

perfection,    abstained    from    mar-  a  common  or  coenobitic  life  was  un- 

riage,    relinquished    amusements,  known.     It  was  originated  in  the 

accustomed  themselves  to  severe  time  of  Constantiue  by  Pachomius. 
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persecution,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  tribe.' 
Antony,  who  speedily  followed,  greatly  extended  the  move- 
ment, and  in  a  few  years  the  hermits  had  become  a  mighty 
nation.  Persecution,  which  in  the  fii-st  instance  drove  great 
numbers  as  fugitives  to  the  deserts,  soon  aroused  a  passionate 
religious  enthusiasm  that  showed  itself  in  an  ardent  desii*e 
for  those  sufferings  which  were  believed  to  lead  directly  to 
heaven ;  and  this  enthusiasm,  after  the  peace  of  Constantino, 
found  its  natural  vent  and  sphere  in  the  macerations  of  the 
desert  life.  The  imaginations  of  men  were  fascinated  by  the 
poetic  circumstances  of  that  life  which  St.  Jerome  most  elo- 
quently embellished.  Women  were  pre-eminent  in  recruit- 
ing for  it.  The  same  spii'it  that  had  formerly  led  the  wife 
of  the  Pagan  official  to  entertain  secret  relations  with  the 
Christian  priests,  now  led  the  wife  of  the  Christian  to  become 
the  active  agent  of  the  monks.  While  the  father  designed 
his  son  for  the  army,  or  for  some  ciA'il  post,  the  mother 
was  often  straining  every  nerve  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
hermit.  Tlie  monks  secretly  corresponded  with  her,  they 
sldlfully  assumed  the  functions  of  education,  in  order  that 
they  might  influence  the  young;  and  sometimes,  to  evade 
the  precautions  or  the  anger  of  the  father,  they  con- 
cciiled  theii*  profession,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  lay  peda- 
gogues.^ The  pulpit,  which  had  almost  supereeded,  and 
immeasura])ly  transcended  in  influence,  the  chairs  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  which  was  filled  by  such  men  as  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories,  was  con- 
tinually exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  extreme 
luxury  of  the  great  cities  ])roduccd  a  violent,  but  not  un- 
natural, reaction  of  asceticism.  The  dignity  of  the  monastic 
position,  which  sometimes  brought  men  who  had  been  simple 


'This   is    osprpssly   blated   by  Chrysostom.    St.  Chrysostom  wrote 

St.  Jerome  (  J'j7.  J'nuli),  a.  long  work  to  console  futliers  wiiose 

'  See  on  this  sulijoct  some  ciuri-  sons   were    thus    sciluooU    to    iho 

ous  evitk'neo  in  Ncautlor'b  Li/e  of  desert. 
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peasants  into  connection  with  the  emperors,  the  security  it 
furnished  to  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals,  the  desii-e  of 
escaping  from  those  fiscal  burdens  which,  in  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  administration  of  the  Empire,  had  acquired  an 
intolerable  weight,  and  especially  the  barbarian  invasions, 
which  produced  every  variety  of  panic  and  wretchedness, 
conspired  with  the  new  religious  teaching  in  peopling  the 
desert.  A  theology  of  asceticism  was  speedily  foimed.  The 
examples  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  the  first  of  whom,  by  a 
bold  flight  of  imagination,  some  later  Carmelites  asciibed 
the  origin  of  their  order,  and  the  more  recent  instance  of  the 
Baptist,  were  at  once  adduced.  To  an  ordinary  layman  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  might  appear  in  the  highest  degree  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Teacher  who  began  His  mission  at  a  marriage 
feast ;  who  was  continually  reproached  by  His  enemies  for 
the  readiness  with  which  He  mixed  with  the  world,  and  who 
selected  from  the  female  sex  some  of  His  purest  and  most 
devoted  followers;  but  the  monkish  theologians,  avoiding, 
for  the  most  part,  these  topics,  dilated  chiefly  on  His  immacu- 
late birth.  His  virgin  mother.  His  life  of  celibacy,  His  exlioiii- 
ation  to  the  rich  young  man.  The  fact  that  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  a  general  primacy  was  already  ascribed,  was  unques- 
tionably married  was  a  difficulty  which  was  in  a  measure 
met  by  a  tradition  that  both  he,  and  the  other  married 
apostles,  abstained  from  intercourse  with  their  wives  after 
their  conversion.*  St.  Paul,  however,  was  j^robably  un- 
married, and  his  writings  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
the  unmarried  state,  which  the  ingenuity  of  theologians  also 
discovered  in  some  quarters  where  it  might  be  least  expected. 
Thus,  St.  Jerome  assures  us  that  when  the  clean  animals 
entered  the  ark  by  sevens,  and  the  unclean  ones  by  pairs,  the 
odd  number  ty]^)ified  the  celibate,  and  the  even  the  married 
condition.     Even  of  the  unclean  animals  but  one  pair  of  each 


*  On  this  tradition  see  Chamijagny,  Lei  Antonins,  tome  i.  p.  19S. 
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Kind  was  admitted,  lest  they  should  pei^petrate  the  euormity 
of  second  maniage.'  Ecclesiastical  tradition  sustained  the 
tendency,  and  Saint  James,  as  ho  has  been  portrayed  by 
Hegesippus,  became  a  kind  of  ideal  saint,  a  faithful  i)ictuio 
of  what,  according  to  the  notions  of  theologians,  was  the  true 
type  of  human  nobility.  He  'was  consecrated,'  it  was  said, 
'from  his  mother's  womb.  He  drank  neitlier  wine  nor  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  abstained  from  animal  food.  A  razor 
never  came  upon  his  head.  He  never  anointed  himself  with 
oil,  or  used  a  bath.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary. He  never  wore  woollen,  but  linen,  garments.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  entering  the  temple  alone,  and  was  often  found 
upon  his  bended  knees,  and  interceding  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people,  so  that  his  knees  became  as  hard  as  a  camel's.'  * 

The  progress  of  the  monastic  movement,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  '  was  not  less  rapid  or  univoi*sal  than  that  of 
Christianity  itself.'  ^  Of  the  actual  number  of  the  anchorites, 
those  who  are  acquainted  w4th  the  extreme  unveracity  of  the 
fii*st  historians  of  the  movement  will  hesitate  to  speak  with 
confidence.  It  is  said  that  St.  Pachomius,  who,  early  in  the 
fbui-th  century,  founded  the  coenobitic  mode  of  life,  enlisted 
under  his  jurisdiction  7,000  monks;*  that  in  the  days  of  St, 
Jerome  nearly  50,000  monks  were  sometimes  assembled  at 
the  Piaster  festivals  ;  *  that  in  the  desert  of  Nitiia  alone  there 
were,  in  the  fourth  century,  5,000  monks  under  a  single 
abbot ;  ^  that  an  Egyptian  city  named  Oxyrynchus  devoted  it- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  ascetic  life,  and  included  20,000 
\'irgiiLS  and  10,000  monks  ;^  that  St.  Scnvpion  presided  over 
10,000  monks;®  and  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  monjistic  population  in  a  great  part  of  Eg)'pt 

Ep.  cxxiii.  •  Jeromo,  Preface  to  the  Rulo 

«  Eusob.  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  23.  of  St.  rachomius,  §  7- 

•  Gibbon,  Drdine  and  Fall,  ch.  *  Cassian,  Dc  Cctnub.  Inst.  iv.  1. 
iNivii.;  a  brief  but  mastorly  sketch  *  Kufimis,  //«/.  Monach.  ch.  v. 
jf  tho  progress  of  tlio  movement.  Riifinus  visited  it  himself. 

*  I'jiUHilius,  Hist.  Laiis.  xxxviii.  '  P;ill;iilius,  Hist.  Laus.  bcxvi. 
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was  nearly  equal  to  the  population  of  the  cities.*  Egypt 
was  the  parent  of  monachism,  and  it  was  there  that  it  attained 
both  its  extreme  development  and  its  most  austere  severity ; 
but  there  was  very  soon  scarcely  any  Christian  country  in 
which  a  similar  movement  was  not  ardently  propagated.  St. 
Athanasius  and  St.  Zeno  are  said  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Italy,^  where  it  soon  afterwards  received  a  great  stimulus 
from  St.  Jerome.  St.  Hilarion  instituted  the  first  monks  in 
Palestine,  and  he  lived  to  see  many  thousands  subject  to  his 
rule,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  plant  monachism  iu 
Cyprus.  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  spread  it  througn 
Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus.  St.  Basil  laboured 
along  the  wild  shores  of  the  Euxine.  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
founded  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul,  and  2,000  monks  at- 
tended his  funeral.  Unrecorded  missionaries  planted  the 
new  institution  in  the  heait  of  Ethiopia,  amid  the  little 
islands  that  stud  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  secluded  valleys 
of  Wales  and  Ireland.^  But  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
many  thousands  who  thus  abandoned  the  world  is  the  rever- 
ence with  which  they  were  regarded  by  those  who,  by  their 
attainments  or  their  character,  would  seem  most  opposed  to 
the  monastic  ideal.  No  one  had  more  reason  than  Augustine 
to  know  the  danger  of  enforced  celibacy,  but  St.  Augustine 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  spread  monasticism  through  his 
diocese.  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  by  nature  an  acute  states- 
man ;  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Basil,  who  were  ambitious  scholars ; 


•  Rufinus,  Hist.  Mon.  vii.  tion  aboiit  monachism.     A  curious 

^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  collection  of  statistics  of  the  num- 

and  controversy  about  this.     See  a  bers    of    the    monks   in   different 

note    in     Mosheim's     Eccl.    Hist,  localities,   additional    to    those   I 

(Soame's  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  354.  have  given  and  gleaned  from  the 

'  Most  ofthe  passages  remaining  Lives  of  the  Saints,  may  be  found 

on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  in  Pitra  {Vie  de  St.  Leger,  Introd. 

monachism  are  given  by  Thomas-  p.    lix.) ;    2,100,  or,   according  to 

sin,  Discipline  de  V6glise,  part  i.  another  account,  3,000  monks,  lived 

livre  iii.  ch.  xii.     This  work  con-  in  the  monastery  of  Banchor. 
tains  also  much  general  informa- 
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St.  ChryHostom,  who  was  pre- eminently  formed  to  sway  the 
refined  throngs  of  a  motroix)lis — all  exerted  their  powers  in 
favour  of  the  life  of  solitude,  and  the  last  three  practised  it 
themselves.  St.  Arseuius,  who  was  suii)assed  by  no  one  in 
the  extravagance  of  his  i>enances,  had  held  a  high  office  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  Pilgrims  wandered 
among  the  deserts,  collecting  accounts  of  the  miracles  and 
the  austerities  of  the  saints,  which  filled  Christendom  with 
admiration ;  and  the  strange  biogi'aphics  which  were  thus 
formed,  wild  and  gi'otosque  as  they  are,  enable  us  to  realise 
very  vividly  the  general  features  of  the  anchorite  life  wliich 
became  the  new  ideal  of  the  Christian  world.' 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  in  the  moral  history  of  m.'in- 
kind  of  a  deeper  or  more  })ainful  interest  than  this  ascetic 
epidemic.  A  hideous,  sordid,  and  emacmted  maniac,  without 
knowledge,  without  patriotism,  wdthout  natural  aflfection, 
passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  u.seless  and  atrocious 
self-torture,  and  quailing  befoj'e  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his 
dolii'ious  brain,  had  become  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of 
Socrates  and  Cato.  For  about  two  centuries,  the  hideous 
maceration  of  the  body  was  regarded  as  the  highest  proof  of 
excellence.     St.  Jerome  declares,  with  a  thiill  of  admiration, 


The  three  principal  are  the  first   and   last,    as   well   as   niaLV 

Historia  Monnchonnn  of  Kufinus,  minor  works  of  the  same  perio«l, 

who  visited  Kgypt  a.d.  373,  about  are  given  in  Roswoyde's  invaluable 

seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  collection  of  the  lives  of  tlie  Fa- 

St.   Antony;    tlin    Insfifiifioiics   of  thcrs,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 

Cassian,  who,   hanng    visited  the  volumes    iu    the    whole   range   of 

[eastern    monks    about    a.d.    394,  lit»'rature. 

fi'unded  vast  monasteries  contain-  The  hospitality  of  the  monks 

ing,    it    is   said,  5,000   monks,   at  was  not  without  drawbacks.     In  a 

l\larsoillcs,  and  die<l  at  a  groat  ago  church    on    Mount    Nitria    three 

about  An.  418;    and  tlio  Ilixtoria  whips  wore  hung  on  a  palm-tree  — 

Lavsiacn  (so  called   from  Lausus,  one  for  chastising  monks,  another 

(Governor  of  C'ap]iadocia)  of  Pal-  for  chastising  thieves,  and  a  thirvi 

ladius,  who  was  himself  a  hermit  for  chastising  guests.     (PalUuiius, 

an  Mount  Nitria,  in  a  d.  388.  The  Hist.  Laus.  vii.) 
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how  he  had  soen  a  monk,  who  for  thirty  years  had  lived 
exclusively  on  a  small  portion  of  barley  bread  and  of  muddy 
water ;  another,  who  lived  in  a  hole  and  never  ate  more  than 
five  figs  for  his  daily  repast ;  •  a  third,  who  cut  his  hair  only 
on  Easter  Sunday,  who  never  washed  his  clothes,  who  never 
changed  his  tunic  till  it  fell  to  pieces,  who  starved  himself 
till  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  skin  '  like  a  pumice  stone,' 
and  whose  merits,  shown  by  these  austerities.  Homer  himself 
would  be  unable  to  recount. ^  For  six  months,  it  is  said, 
St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  slept  in  a  marsh,  and  exposed  his 
body  naked  to  the  stings  of  venomous  flies.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  about  with  him  eighty  pounds  of  iron. 
His  disciple,  St.  Eusebius,  carried  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
pounds  of  iron,  and  lived  for  three  years  in  a  di-ied-up  well. 
St.  Sabinus  would  only  eat  corn  that  had  become  rotten 
by  remaining  for  a  month  in  water.  St.  Besarion  spent 
forty  days  and  nights  in  the  middle  of  thorn -bushes,  and  for 
forty  yeai-s  never  lay  down  when  he  slept,^  which  last  penance 
was  also  during  fifteen  years  practised  by  St.  Pachomius.'* 
Some  saints,  like  St.  Marcian,  restricted  themselves  to  one 
meal  a  day,  so  small  that  they  continually  suffered  the  pangs 
of  hunger.*  Of  one  of  them  it  is  related  that  his  daily  food 
was  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  few  herbs ;  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  recline  on  a  mat  or  bed,  or  even  to  place  his  limbs 
easily  for  sleep ;  but  that  sometimes,  from  excess  of  weari- 
ness, his  eyes  would  close  at  his  meals,  and  the  food  would 
drop  from  his  mouth.®  Other  saints,  however,  ate  only 
every  second  day;^   while  many,   if  we  could  believe  the 


'   Vita  Paidi.   St.  Jerome  adds,  servir  a  I'Hisi.  cedes,  tome  viii. 
that   seme  will   not  believe   this,  *  Vita  Patrum (Pachomms).  Eq 

because  they  have   no   faith,  but  used  to  lean  against  a  wall  when 

that   all   things   are   possible   for  overcome  by  drowsiness, 
those  that  believe.  *  Vita  Patricm,  ix.  3. 

2  Vita  St.  Hilarion.  "  Sozomen,  vi.  29. 

«  See  a  long  list  of  these  pen-  '  E.g.  St.  Antony,  according  to 

ances    in    Tillemont,   Mem.    'poiir  his  biographer  St.  Athanasius. 
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monkish  historian,  abstained  for  whole  weeks  from  all 
nourishment.'  St.  Macariiis  of  Alexandi-ia  is  said  duiing 
an  entire  week  to  ha\e  never  lain  down,  or  caton  any- 
thing but  a  lew  uncooked  herbs  on  Sunday.^  Of  another 
famous  saint,  named  John,  it  is  assci'tod  that  for  three 
whole  yoare  he  stood  in  prayer,  leaning  upon  a  rock  ;  that 
during  all  that  time  he  never  sat  or  lay  down,  and  that 
his  only  nourishment  was  the  Sacrament,  which  was  brought 
him  on  Sundays.^  Some  of  the  heimits  lived  in  deserted 
dens  of  wild  beasts,  others  in  dried- up  wells,  while  othei-s 
found  a  congenial  resting-place  among  the  tombs.*  Some 
disdained  all  clothes,  and  crawled  abroad  like  the  wild  beasts, 
covered  only  by  their  matted  hair.  In  Mesopotamia,  and 
part  of  Syria,  there  existed  a  sect  known  by  the  name  of 
*  Grazers,'  who  never  lived  under  a  roof,  who  ate  neither 
flesh  nor  bread,  but  who  spent  their  time  for  ever  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  ate  grass  like  cattle.*  The  cleanliness 
of  the  body  was  regarded  as  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 
the  saints  who  were  most  admired  had  become  one  hideous 
mass  of  clotted  filth.     St.  Athanasius  relates  with  enthu- 


'  '  II  y  eut  dans  le   desert  de  Presbyter  enim   tunc  veniebat  aJ 

Sc6to  des  solitaires  d'uno  6mineute  cum  et  offt-robat  pro  eo  sacriticium 

perfection.  ...    On  pretend  quo  idque  ei  solum  sacramentum  erat 

pour  I'ordinairo  ils  passoient  des  et  rictus.' — Rufinus,  Hist.  Mo>uich. 

Bcinaines    eutiires    sans    manp:cr,  caj).  xv. 

mais  apparonimeiit  cela  ne  so  fai-  *  Thus  St.  Antony  used  lo  live 

8<)it  que  clans  des  occasions  parti-  in  a  tomb,  where  he  wjuj  beaten  by 

cnli^Tos.'— Tillemont,    ^Um.  pour  the  devil.    (St.  Athanasius,  Lift  oj 

Bcrvir  a  VHist.  ecti.  tome  viii.  p.  Antony.) 

580.     Even  this,  however,  was  ad-  *  fiocTKot.     See  on   these  monks 

mirable!  Sozomi-n,  vi.  33  ;    ICva^^Tius,  i.  21. 

-  i'alla<liu3, //iA^.  i/ffl«i«. cap.  XX.  It  is   nuutioned  of  a   certain  St. 

•  '  Primum  cum    accossissot  jul  ]\Iarc  of  .\thens,  that,  havino  livod 

eremum  tribus  continuis  aunis  sub  for  thirty  years  nakt\l  in  the  di- 

ciijusdani  saxi  rupe  staiis,  semper  sort,   his   boly   was   covered   with 

or.ivit,  ita  ut  nunqiiam  omnino  re-  iiair    like    that   of   a    wild    btjiiit. 

sedorit  nequo  Jaeuorit.    Somni  ati-  (lioUandist;*,  March  2!).'\    St.  Mary 

lem  tantnm  caperet,(juantuiu  stans  of  l"'pypt,  duriiifj  j>art  of  hor  perioii 

capero    potuit  ;    ciluini    vero    nun  of    penance,     lived     upon     grasa 

quam  sumpseral  nisi  die  Dominica,  {Vita  Patrum.) 
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siasm  how  St.  Antony,  the  patriarch  of  monachism,  had 
never,  to  extreme  old  age,  been  guilty  of  washing  his  feet.  ^ 
The  less  constant  St.  Poemen  fell  into  this  habit  for  the 
first  time  when  a  very  old  man,  and,  with  a  glimmering  of 
common  sense,  defended  himself  against  the  astonished  monks 
by  saying  that  he  had  '  leaint  to  kill  not  his  body,  but  his 
passions.'  ^  St.  Abraham  the  hermit,  however,  who  lived 
for  fifty  years  after  his  conversion,  rigidly  refused  from  that 
date  to  wash  either  his  face  or  his  feet.^  He  was,  it  is  said, 
a  person  of  singular  beauty,  and  his  biographer  somewhat 
strangely  remarks  that  '  his  face  reflected  the  purity  of  his 
soul.'^  St.  Ammon  had  never  seen  himself  naked.*  A 
famous  virgin  named  Silvia,  though  she  was  sixty  years  old 
and  though  bodily  sickness  was  a  consequence  of  her  habits, 
resolutely  refused,  on  religious  principles,  to  wash  any  part 
of  her  body  except  her  fingers.^  St.  Euphraxia  joined  a  con- 
vent of  one  hundred  and  thii-ty  nuns,  who  never  washed 
their  feet,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a  bath.^  An 
anchorite  once  imagined  that  he  was  mocked  by  an  illusion 
of  the  devil,  as  he  saw  gliding  before  him  through  the  desert 
a  naked  creature  black  with  filth  and  years  of  exposure,  and 
with  white  haii'  floating  to  the  wind.  It  was  a  once  beautiful 
woman,  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who  had  thus,  during  forty-seven 

^  Life  of  Antony.  pedes  a  die  conversionis  suae  nun- 

2  '  II  ne  faisoit  pas  aussi  diffi-  quam  diluti  sunt.' —  Vitce  Patrum, 

cult^  dans  sa  vieilleese  de  se  layer  c.  xvii. 

quelquefois  les  piez.     Et  comme  on  ■*  '  In  facie  ejus  puritas  animi 

temoignoit  s'en  etonner  et  trouver  noscebatur.' — Ibid.  c.  xviii. 
que  cela  ne  r^pondoit  pas  a  la  vie  *  Socrates,  iv.  23. 

austere  des  anciens,  il  se  justifioit  ®  Heraclidis     Paradisus    (Ros- 

par  ces  paroles :  Nous  avons  appris  weyde),  c.  xlii. 
a  tuer,  non  pas  notre  corps  mais  ^  'Nulla  earum  pedes  guos  ablue- 

nos    passions.' —  Tillemont,    Mem.  bat ;  aliquantse  vero  audientes  da 

Hist.  eccl.  tome  xv.  p.  148.      This  balneo  loqui,  irridentes,  ecnfusio- 

saint  was   so  very  virtuous,  that  nem  et  magnam  abominationem  se 

he    sometimes    remained   without  audire  judicabant,  quae  neque  audi 

eating  for  whole  weeks.  turn  suum  hoc  audire  patiebantur. 

*  'Non    appropinquavit  oleum  — Vit.   S.  Euphrax.  c.  vi.      (Eos 

eorpusculo  ejus.     Facies  vel  etiam  weyde.) 
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yeara,  been  expiating  Lor  sins.'  Tlio  occasional  decadeuto 
of  the  monks  into  habits  of  decency  was  a  suljject  of  much 
repiX)ach.  '  Our  fathers,*  said  the  abbot  Alexander,  looking 
momTifully  back  to  the  past,  *  never  washed  theii*  faces,  but 
we  frequent  the  public  l^aths.'-^  It  was  related  of  one  mo- 
nasteiy  in  the  desert,  that  the  monks  suffered  gi'catly  from 
want  of  water  to  drink ;  but  at  the  prayer  of  the  ablx)t 
Theodosius  a  copious  stream  was  produced.  But  soon  some 
monks,  tempted  by  the  abundant  supply,  diverged  from  theii' 
old  austerity,  and  persuaded  the  abbot  to  avail  himself  of 
the  stream  for  the  consti'uction  of  a  bath.  The  bath  was 
made.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  monies  enjoy  their 
ablutions,  when  the  stream  ceased  to  flow.  Prayei"s,  teai*s, 
and  fastings  were  in  vain.  A  whole  year  passed.  At  last 
the  abbot  destroyed  the  bath,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  the  waters  flowed  afresh.^  But  of 
all  the  evidences  of  the  loathsome  excesses  to  which  this 
Bpirit  was  can-ied,  the  life  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  horrible  or  disgusting  picture  than  is  given  of  the 
penances  by  which  that  siiint  commenced  his  ascetic  career. 
lie  had   bound  a  rojx)  around  him  so  that  it  became  im- 


'  See  her  acts,  Bollandists,  April  gouus  was  accustomed  to  pray  for 

2,  and  in  the  Viia  Patrum.  an   hour  every  night  in  a  pool  of 

'  '  Pafres  nostri  nunquam  facios  cold  -wiitor,  wliilo  tlie  devil  sent  a 

Buas  lavubant,  nos  autem  lavacra  horrible  beast  to  swim  round  him. 

publica   balneaque    frequeutamus.'  An  angel,  however,  was  sent  to  him 

— Moscliu.s,      Pratum     Spiriiuale,  for   three    purposes.      '  Tribvw  de 

clxviii.  CAusis  a  Domino  missus  est  angelua 

•  Pratum  S^pirituale,  Ixxx.  ib:  ad  S.  Coemgenum.     Prima  uta 

An  Irish  saint,    named.  Coem-  divorsis   suis    gr.kvibus   hiboribus 

genus,  is  said  to  have  shown  his  lnvius  viveret  piiuli.sper  ;   sei.'und;i 

devotion   in  a  way  which  was  di-  ut  horridam  bostiam  sancto  infes- 

rectly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  tiim  repellerot ;    tertia  ut  friyidi- 

saints  I   have  mentioned — by  his  iaiem  aqua  calcfaceret.' — Bolhiud- 

.'ipccial  use  of  cold  water — but  the  ista,  June  3.    The  editors  say  iho-M* 

prineipio  in  eacii  case  was  tlie  same  nets  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
-  to  mortify   nature.      8t.  Coem- 
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bedded  iu  his  flesh,  which  putrefied  around  it.  *  A  homble 
stench,  intolerable  to  the  bystanders,  exhaled  from  his  body, 
and  worms  dropped  from  him  whenever  he  moved,  and  they 
filled  his  bed.'  Sometimes  he  left  the  monastery  and  slept  in 
a  dry  well,  inhabited,  it  is  said,  by  daemons.  He  built  suc- 
cessively three  pillars,  the  last  being  sixty  feet  high  and 
scarcely  two  cubits  in  circumference,  and  on  this  pillar, 
during  thirty  years,  he  remained  exposed  to  every  change  of 
climate,  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  bending  his  body  in  prayer 
almost  to  the  level  of  his  feet.  A  spectator  attempted  to 
number  these  rapid  motions,  but  desisted  from  weariness 
when  he  had  counted  1,244.  For  a  whole  year,  we  are  told, 
St.  Simeon  stood  upon  one  leg,  the  other  being  covered  with 
hideous  ulcers,  while  his  biographer  was  commissioned  to 
stand  by  his  side,  to  pick  up  the  worms  that  fell  from  his 
body,  and  to  replace  them  in  the  sores,  the  saint  saying  to 
the  worm,  'Eat  what  God  has  given  you.'  From  every 
quarter  pilgrims  of  every  degree  thronged  to  do  him  homage. 
A  crowd  of  prelates  followed  him  to  the  grave.  A  brilliant 
star  is  said  to  have  shone  miraculously  over  his  pUlar ;  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  pronounced  him  to  be  the  highest 
model  of  a  Chi*istian  saint ;  and  several  other  anchorites  imi- 
tated or  emulated  his  penances.^ 

There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  no  department  of  literature  the 
importance  of  which  is  more  inadequately  realised  than  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Even  where  they  have  no  direct  histori- 
cal value,  they  have  a  moral  value  of  the  very  highest  order. 
They  may  not  tell  us  with  accuracy  what  men  did  at  parti- 
cular epochs ;  but  they  display  with  the  utmost  vividness 
what  they  thought  and  felt,  their  measure  of  probability,  and 
their  ideal  of  excellence.  Decrees  of  councils,  elaborate  trea- 
tises of  theologians,  creeds,  liturgies,  and  canons,  are  all  but 


'  See  his  Life  by  his  dieciple    grius,  i.  13,  14.    Theodoret,  PMla 
Antony,  in  the  Vita  Patmm,  Eva-     tkeos,  cap.  xxvi. 
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the  husks  of  roli^ous  liistory.  They  reveal  what  was  pro- 
fessed and  argued  before  the  world,  but  not  that  which  waa 
realised  in  the  imagination  or  enshnned  in  the  heart.  The 
history  of  aiii,  which  in  its  ruder  day  reflected  witli  delicate 
fidelity  the  fleeting  images  of  an  anthropomorphic  age,  is  in 
this  respect  invaluable ;  but  still  more  important  is  that  vast 
Christian  mythology,  which  gi-ew  up  spont^ineously  from  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  time,  iucluded  all  its  dearest 
holies,  wishes,  ideals,  and  imnginings,  and  constituted,  during 
many  centuries,  the  popular  literature  of  Christendom.  In 
the  case  of  the  saints  of  the  deserts,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  picture — which  is  drawn  chiefly  by  eye-witnesses — 
however  gi'otesque  may  be  some  of  its  details,  is  in  its  leading 
features  historically  true.  It  is  true  that  self-torture  was  for 
some  centuries  regarded  as  the  chief  measure  of  human  ex- 
cellence, that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  men  fled 
to  the  deseit  to  reduce  themselves  by  maceration  nearly  to  the 
oondition  of  the  brute,  and  that  thLs  odious  superstition  had 
acqiuj'ed  an  almost  absolute  ascendancy  in  the  ethics  of  the  age. 
Tlie  examples  of  asceticism  I  have  cited  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  hundi*o(ls,  and  volumes  might  be  written,  and  have  been 
written,  detailing  them.  Till  the  reform  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
ideal  was  on  the  whole  unchanged.  Tlie  Western  monks,  from 
the  conditions  of  their  climate,  were  constitutionally  incapable 
of  rivalling  the  abstinence  of  the  Egyptian  anchorites ;  but 
their  conception  of  supreme  excellence  was  much  the  siime, 
Jind  they  laboured  to  compensate  for  their  inferiority  in 
penances  by  claiming  some  superiority  in  miracles.  From 
the  time  of  St.  Pachomius,  the  coenobitic  life  was  adopted  by 
most  monks ;  but  the  Eastern  monasteiies,  with  the  impor- 
tant exception  of  a  vow  of  obedience,  difl'ered  little  from  a 
collection  of  hermitjiges.  They  were  in  the  deserts ;  the  monks 
commonly  lived  in  separate  cells ;  they  kept  silence  at  their 
repjista ;  they  rivalletl  one  another  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  j)onances.     A   few  feeble  eflbrta  were  indeed  made  by 
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St.  Jerome  and  others  to  moderate  austerities,  which  fi^ 
qiiently  led  to  insanity  and  suicide,  to  check  the  turbulence 
of  certain  wandering  monks,  who  were  accustomed  to  defy 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  especially  to  suppi-ess  mo- 
nastic mendicancy,  which  had  appeared  prominently  among 
some  heretical  sects.  The  orthodox  monks  commonly  em- 
ployed themselves  in  weaving  mats  of  palm-leaves ;  but, 
living  in  the  deserts,  with  no  wants,  they  speedily  sank  into 
a  listless  apathy;  and  the  most  admired  were  those  who, 
Kke  Simeon  Stylites,  and  the  hermit  John,  of  whom  I  have 
ah'eady  spoken,  were  most  exclusively  devoted  to  their  supor- 
stition.  Diversities  of  individual  character  were,  however, 
vividly  displayed.  Many  anchorites,  without  knowledge, 
passions,  or  imagination,  having  fled  from  servile  toil  to  the 
calm  of  the  wilderness,  passed  the  long  hours  in  sleep  or  in  a 
mechanical  I'outine  of  prayer,  and  their  inert  and  languid 
existences,  prolonged  to  the  extreme  of  old  age,  closed  at  last 
by  a  tranquil  and  almost  animal  death.  Others  made  their 
cells  by  the  clear  fountains  and  clustering  palm-trees  of  some 
oasis  in  the  desert,  and  a  blooming  garden  arose  beneath  their 
toil.  The  numerous  monks  who  followed  St.  Serapion  de- 
voted themselves  largely  to  agriculture,  and  sent  shiploads  of 
corn  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.^  Of  one  old  hermit  it  is 
related  that,  such  was  the  cheerfulness  of  his  mind,  that 
every  sorrow  was  dispelled  by  his  presence,  and  the  weary 
and  the  heartbroken  were  consoled  by  a  few  words  from  his 
lips.^  More  commonly,  however,  the  hennit's  cell  was  the 
scene  of  perpetual  mourning.  Tears  and  sobs,  and  frantic 
strugglLigs  with  imaginary  daemons,  and  paroxysms  of  reli- 
gious despair,  were  the  texture  of  his  life,  and  the  dread  of 
spiritual  enemies,  and  of  that  death  which  his  superstition 
had  rendered  so  terrible,  embittered  every  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence.^     The   solace  of  intellectual   occupations   was  rarely 

1  Palladius,  Hist.  Latis.  Ixxvi.  •  "We  hare  a  striking  illuatra- 

•  Bufiniis,  Hist,  Monach.  xxxiii,     tJon  of  this  in  St.  Arsenius.     His 
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T'ORoricfl  to.  *  The  duty,'  said  St.  Jerome,  *  of  a  monk  is  not  to 
teach,  but  to  weep.' '  A  cultivated  and  disciplined  mind  was 
the  least  subject  to  those  hallucinations,  which  were  regarded 
as  the  highest  evidence  of  Divine  favour ; '  and  although 
in  an  age  when  the  passion  for  asceticism  was  general,  many 
scholara  became  ascetics,  tlie  gi*eat  majority  of  the  early  monks 
appear  to  have  been  men  who  were  not  only  absolutely 
ignorant  themselves,  but  who  also  looked  upon  learning  with 
positive  disfavour.  St.  Antony,  the  true  founder  of  mona- 
chism,  refused  when  a  boy  to  learn  letters,  because  it  would 
biing  him  into  too  great  intercourse  with  other  boys.^  At  a 
time  when  St.  Jerome  had  suffered  himself  to  feel  a  deep  ad- 
miration for  the  genius  of  Cicero,  he  was,  as  bo  himself  tells 
us,  borne  in  the  night  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  accused 
of  being  rather  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christian,  and  severely 
flagellated  by  the  angels.''  This  saint,  however,  afterwards 
modified  his  opinions  about  the  Pagan  writings,  and  he  was 


eyelashes  are  said  to  have  fallen  disquisition  on  the  "wickedness  of 

off    through    continual     weeping,  laughiug,  and  he  observes  that  this 

and  he  had  always,  when  at  work,  was  the  one  bodily  affection  which 

to  put  a  cloth  on  his  breast  to  Christ    does    not    seem    to    have 

receive  his  tears.     As  he  felt  his  known.     Mr.  Backle  has  collected 

death  approaching,  his  terror  rose  a  series  of  passages  to  precisely  the 

to  the  point  of  agony.     The  monks  .'^anio  effect   from  the  writings  of 

who  wore  about  him  said,  '  "  Quid  the  Scotch  divines.  {Ilutt.  of  Civili- 

fles,  pater?  nuraquid  ettu  times?"  safion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SS.'i-SSe.) 
Ille  rcspoudit,  "Inveritate  timeo  '  'Monachusautemnondoctom 

et  i.'ite  timor  qui  nunc  raecum  est,  habet   sed   plangent  is   oflBcium.' — 

semper  in  me  fuit,  ex  quo  factus  Omtr.  Vigilant,  xv. 
sum    raonachns.  "  ' — Verba  Senio-  '  As  Tdiemont  puts  it:  'Use 

rum,  Prol.  §  163.  It  was   s:iid  of  trouva  tr6s-peu   de   saints  en  qui 

St.  Abraham  that  no  day  passed  Dion  ait  joint  las  talens  extiricurs 

after    liis   conversion  without  his  de  I'iloquence  et  de  la  science  avec 

snedding    tears.     (Vif.    Patrum.)  la  grAoo  de   la  prophMie    et    des 

St.   John    the   dwarf  once   saw  a  miracles.     Ce  sont  des  dons  quo  sa 

monk   laughiug    immoleratoly   at  Providence     a     presqu»i    toujours 

dinner,  and  was  so  horrified  that  separ6s.' — ^fh/^.  Hist,  ecclh.  tome 

he  at  once  began  to  cry.     (Tillo-  iv.  p.  315. 

mont,  Mhn.  de  Vllist.  ecclh.  tome  'St.  Athan.nsius,  Vit.  AnUm. 

X.  p.  430.)      St.  Basil  {UkjuUp,  in-  *  Ep.  xxii.    ITe.sjiys  his  shoul- 

torrog.  xvii.)  gives  a  remarkable  ders  were  bruised  when  he  »\vok». 
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compelled  to  defend  himself  at  length  against  his  more  jealoiW 
brethi-en,  who  accused  him  of  defiling  his  writings  with  quo- 
tations from  Pagan  authors,  of  employing  some  monks  in 
copying  Cicero,  and  of  explaining  Yii'gil  to  some  children  at 
Bethlehem.^  Of  one  monk  it  is  related  that,  being  especially 
famous  as  a  Linguist,  he  made  it  his  penance  to  remain  per- 
fectly silent  for  thirty  years ;  ^  of  another,  that  having 
discovered  a  few  books  in  the  cell  of  a  brother  hermit,  he 
reproached  the  student  with  having  thus  defrauded  of  their 
property  the  widow  and  the  ori)han;^  of  others,  that  their 
only  books  were  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they 
sold  to  relieve  the  poor.'* 

With  such  men,  living  such  a  life,  visions  and  miracles 
were  necessarily  habitual.  All  the  elements  of  hallucination 
were  there.  Ignorant  and  superstitious,  believiag  as  a  matter 
of  religious  conviction  that  countless  daemons  filled  the  air, 
attributing  every  fluctuation  of  his  temperament,  and  eveiy 
exceptional  phenomenon  in  surrounding  nature,  to  spiritual 
agency ;  delirious,  too,  from  solitude  and  long  continued  aus- 
terities, the  hermit  soon  mistook  for  palpable  realities  the 
phantoms  of  his  brain.  In  the  ghastly  gloom  of  the  sepul- 
chre, where,  amid  mouldering  corpses,  he  took  up  his  abode ; 
in  the  long  hours  of  the  night  of  penance,  when  the  desei*t 
wind  sobbed  around  his  lonely  cell,  and  the  ciies  of  wild 


'  Ep.  Ixx. ;  Adv.  Rufinum,  lib.  psalm.     Having  learnt  the  single 

i.  ch.  XXX.     He  there  speaks  of  his  verse,  '  I  said  I  will  take  heed  to 

vision  as  a  mere  dream,  not  bind-  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my 

ing.     He   elsewhere   {Ep.    cxxv.)  tongue,'  he  went  away,  saying  that 

speaks  very  sensibly  of  the  ad  van-  was  enough  if  it  were  practically 

tage  of  hermits  occupying  them-  acquired.  When  asked,  six  months, 

selves,  and  says  he  learnt  Hebrew  and  again  many  years,  after,  why 

to  keep  away  unholy  thoughts.  ho  did  not  come  to  learn  another 

2  Sozomeu,    vi.    28 ;    Eufinus,  verse,  he  answered   that   he   had 

Hist.    Monach.   ch.  y\.      Socrates  never   been  able  truly  to  mastei 

tells  rather  a  touching  story  of  one  this.     {H.  E.  iv.  23.) 

of  these   illiterate   saints,    named  '  Tillemont,  x.  p.  61. 

Pambos.     Being  unable  to  read,  he  *  Ibid.  viii.  490  ;  Socrates,  H, 

eame  to  some  one  to  be  taught  a  E.  iv.  23. 
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beasts  were  borne  upon  his  ear,  visible  forms  of  lust  or  terroi 
appeared  to  haunt  him,  and  strange  dramas  were  enacted  bj 
those  who  were  contending  for  his  soul.  An  imagination 
strained  to  the  utmost  limit,  acting  up<^)n  a  frame  attenuated 
and  diseased  by  macerations,  produced  bewildering  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  paroxysms  of  conllicting  passions,  sudden 
alternations  of  joy  and  anguish,  which  he  regarded  as  mani- 
festly supernatural.  Sometimes,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  his 
devotion,  the  memory  of  old  scenes  would  crowd  upon  liis 
mind.  The  shady  groves  and  soft  voluptuous  gardens  of  his 
native  city  would  arise,  and,  kneeling  alone  upon  the  burning 
sand,  he  seemed  to  see  around  him  the  fair  gi'oupa  of  dancing- 
girls,  on  whose  warm,  undulating  limbs  and  wanton  smiles 
his  youthful  eyes  had  too  fondly  dwelt.  Sometimes  his  temp- 
tation sprang  from  remembered  sounds.  The  sweet,  licen- 
tious songs  of  other  days  came  floating  on  his  ear,  and  his 
heart  was  tbiilled  with  the  passions  of  the  past.  And  then 
the  scene  would  change.  As  his  lips  were  murmuring  the 
psalter,  his  imagination,  fired  perhaps  by  the  music  of  some 
martial  psalm,  depicted  the  crowded  amphitheatre.  The 
throng  and  passion  and  mingled  cries  of  eager  thousands  were 
present  to  his  mind,  and  the  fierce  joy  of  the  gladiatoi-s 
passed  through  the  tumult  of  his  dream.*  The  simplest  in- 
cident came  at  last  to  suggest  diabolical  influence.  An  old 
heimit,  weary  and  fainting  upon  his  journey,  once  thought 
how  reft-eshing  would  be  a  draught  of  the  honey  of  wild  Ikjcs 


'  I  have  combined  in  this  passage  songs  she   hnd  Bung  when  young 

incidents  from  throe  distinct  lives,  which    continually     haunted     her 

8t.  Jerome,  in  a  very  famous  and  mind.     JSt.   liilariou  (see  his  L\fe 

very  beautiful  passage  of  his  letter  by  St.  Jorom<)  thought  he  siiw  a 

to  Kustochium  (Ay>.  xxii.)  describes  gladiatorial  show  while  ho  was  ro- 

the  manner  in  whieli  the  forms  of  peating  the  psalms.     The  mannor 

dancing-girls  appeared  to  surround  \n  whicli  the  difforent  vi.sions  faded 

him  as   he  knelt  upon  the  desert  into    one   another  like    ilissolving 

sands.     St.  INIary  of  Egypt  {Vita  views  is  repeat  edly  described  in  the 

Patrwn,   ch.   xix.)  was  especially  biogniphiee. 
tortured  by  the  recollection  of  the 
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of  tLe  desert.  At  that  moment  bis  eye  fell  upon  a  rock  oe 
which  they  had  built  a  hive.  He  passed  on  with  a  shudder  and 
an  exorcism,  for  he  believed  it  to  be  a  temptation  of  the 
devil.  ^  But  most  terrible  of  all  were  the  struggles  of  young 
and  ardent  men,  through  whose  veins  the  hot  blood  of  pas- 
sion continually  flowed,  physically  incapable  of  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  with  all  that  proneness  to  hallucination  which 
a  southern  sun  engenders,  who  were  borne  on  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  desert  life.  In  the  arms  of  Syrian  or 
African  brides,  whose  soft  eyes  answered  love  with  love, 
they  might  have  sunk  to  rest,  but  in  the  lonely  wilderness 
no  peace  could  ever  visit  their  souls.  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints  paint  with  an  appalling  vividness  the  agonies  of  their 
struggle.  Multiplying  with  frantic  energy  the  macerations 
of  the  body,  beating  their  breasts  with  anguish,  the  tears  for 
ever  streaming  from  theii*  eyes,  imagining  themselves  con- 
tinually haunted  by  ever-changing  forms  of  deadly  beauty, 
which  acquired  a  greater  vividness  from  the  very  passion 
with  which  they  resisted  them,  their  struggles  not  unfre- 
quently  ended  in  insanity  and  in  suicide.  It  is  related  that 
when  St.  Pachomius  and  St.  Palsemon  were  conversing  to- 
gether in  the  desert,  a  young  monk,  with  his  countenance 
distracted  with  madness,  rushed  into  their  presence,  and, 
in  a  voice  broken  with  convulsive  sobs,  poured  out  his  tal« 
of  sorrows.  A  woman,  he  said,  had  entered  his  cell,  had 
seduced  hiTm  by  her  artifices,  and  then  vanished  miracvdously 
in  the  air,  leaving  him  half  dead  upon  the  ground; — and 
then  with  a  wUd  shriek  the  monk  broke  away  from  the 
saintly  listeners.  Impelled,  as  they  imagined,  by  an  evil 
spirit,  he  rushed  across  the  desert,  till  he  arrived  at  the  next 
village,  and  there,  leaping  into  the  open  furnace  of  the  public 
baths,  he  pciished  in  the  flames. ^     Sti-ange  stories  were  told 


^  Eufinus,  Hist.  Monach.,  ch.  xi.  *  Life  of  St.  Pachomius  ( Vit. 

This  saint  was  St.  Helenns.  Patrum),  cap.  ix. 
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among  the  monks  of  revulsions  of  passion  even  in  tlie  most 
advanced.  Of  one  monk  esi)ecially,  who  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  of  asceticism,  but  who  hud  suffered  him- 
self to  fall  into  tliat  self-com})lacency  which  was  veiy  common 
among  the  anchoiites,  it  wjis  told  that  one  evening  a  fainting 
woman  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  implored  liim  to 
give  her  shelter,  and  not  permit  her  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts.  In  an  evil  hour  he  yielded  to  her  prayer.  With  all 
the  aspect  of  profound  reverence  she  won  his  regards,  and  at 
last  ventured  to  lay  her  hand  upon  him.  But  that  toucli 
convulsed  his  frame.  Passions  long  slumbering  and  fur- 
gotten  rushed  with  impetuous  fury  through  his  veins.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  fierce  love,  he  sought  to  clasp  the  woman  to 
his  heart,  but  she  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  a  chorus  of 
dajmons,  with  peals  of  laughter,  exulted  over  his  fall.  The 
se<i[uel  of  the  story,  as  it  is  told  by  the  monkish  writer,  is,  1 
think,  of  a  very  high  order  of  artistic  merit.  The  fallen  her- 
mit did  not  seek,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  penance 
and  prayers  to  renew  his  pui-ity.  That  moment  of  passion 
and  of  shame  had  revealed  in  him  a  new  nature,  and  severed 
him  irrevocably  from  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  the  ascetic 
life.  The  fair  form  that  had  arLsen  upon  his  dream,  though 
lie  laiew  it  to  be  a  deception  luring  him  to  destruction,  still 
governed  liis  heait.  He  iled  from  the  desert,  plunged  anew 
into  the  world,  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  monks,  and 
followed  the  light  of  that  ideal  beauty  even  into  the  jawa 
of  hell.>  

'  Kufiuus,  Hist.  Monach.  cap.  i.  quailum  illusione  prosterncbant  se 

This  story  was  told  to  Rufinus  by  ante   me    dicontes,  Indulge  nobis, 

St.  John  the    hermit.     Tlio   same  abbas,  quia  lal)orom  tibi  inoussi- 

Kiiint  doscribod  his  own  visions  very  mus  tota  noote.' — Ibid.     St.  Bene- 

graphically.     '  Denique   etiam  mo  diet  in  the  desert  is  fy\id  to  have 

frequeuterda^moiios  iiootibussedux-  boon  tortured  by  the  reoolioction  of 

eruut,  ot  neque  oraro  nequo  requi-  a  beautiful  girl   ho  had  once  seen, 

escere      permisorunt,      phant^isia.s  and  only  regained  his  composure 

quasdaiu  per  nootom  toUim  seusi-  by    rolling   in  thorns.     (St.  Greg. 

bus   niois   et    cogitationos    suggo-  Dial.  ii.  '2.) 
rentes.      Mane    vero    volut    cum 
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Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  circulated  among  the  monksj 
contributed  to  heighten  the  feelings  of  terror  with  which 
they  regarded  all  communication  with  the  other  sex.  But 
to  avoid  such  communication  was  sometimes  very  difficult. 
Few  things  are  more  striking,  in  the  early  historians  of  the 
movement  we  are  considering,  than  the  manner  in  which 
narratives  of  the  deepest  tragical  interest  alternate  with  ex- 
tremely whimsical  accounts  of  the  profound  admii'ation  with 
which  the  female  devotees  regarded  the  most  austere  an- 
chorites, and  the  unwearied  perseverance  with  which  they 
endeavoured  to  force  themselves  upon  their  notice.  Some 
women  seem  in  this  respect  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate. St.  Melania,  who  devoted  a  great  portion  of  her 
fortune  to  the  monks,  accompanied  by  the  historian  Rufinus, 
made,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  long  pilgrimage 
through  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  hermitages.*  But  with 
many  of  the  hermits  it  was  a  rule  never  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  any  woman,  and  the  number  of  years  they  had 
escaped  this  contamination  was  commonly  stated  as  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  their  excellence.  St.  Basil  would  only 
speak  to  a  woman  under  extreme  necessity.^  St.  John  of 
Lycopolis  had  not  seen  a  woman  for  forty-eight  years.'  A 
tribune  was  sent  by  his  wife  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  John 
the  hermit  to  implore  him  to  allow  her  to  visit  him,  her 
desire  being  so  intense  that  she  would  probably,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  husband,  die  if  it  were  ungratified.  At  last 
the  hermit  told  his  suppliant  that  he  woidd  that  night 
visit  his  wife  when  she  was  in  bed  in  her  house.  The 
tribune  brought   this   strange  message    to    his  wife,   who 


'  She  lived  also  for  some  time  weyde,  lib.  ii. 
in  a  convent  at  Jerusalem,  -vrliicli  *  See  his  Life  in  Tilleraout. 

ehe  had   founded      Melania   (who  '  Ibid,    x.    p.    14.     A    certain 

was   one  of  St,    Jerome's  friends)  Didymus  lived  entirely  alone  till 

was  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  his  death,  which  took  place  when 

who  devoted  her  property  to   the  he   was   ninety.      (Socrates,   H.E, 

monks.    See  her  journey  in  Ros-  ir.  23.) 
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that  night  saw  the  hermit  in  a  dream.'  A  young  Roman 
gill  made  a  pilgiimago  from  Italy  to  Alexandria,  to  look 
upon  the  face  and  obtain  the  prayers  of  St.  Arsenius, 
into  whoso  presence  she  forced  herself.  Quailing  beneath 
his  robufTs,  she  Hung  hei"sclf  at  his  feet,  imploring  him 
with  tears  to  grant  her  only  rei^uest  —  to  i*ememl)er  her, 
and  to  i)ray  for  her.  *  Remember  yon !'  cried  the  indignant 
saint ;  *  it  shall  be  the  prayer  of  my  life  that  I  may  foi^et 
you.'  The  poor  girl  sought  consolation  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  comforted  her  by  assuiing  her  that, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  sex  by  which  daemons  commonly 
tempt  saints,  he  doubted  not  the  hermit  would  pray  for  her 
soul,  though  he  would  try  to  forget  her  face.^  Sometimes 
this  female  enthusiasm  took  another  and  a  more  subtle  foi-m, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  women  were  known  to  attire 
themselves  as  men,  and  to  pass  their  lives  undisturbed  as 
anchorites.  Among  othei-s,  St.  Pelagia,  who  had  been  the 
most  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerously  seductive 
actresses  of  Antioch,  having  been  somewhat  strangely  con- 
verted, was  appointed  by  the  bishops  to  live  in  penance  with 
an  elderly  virgin  of  irreproachable  piety ;  but,  impelled,  we 
are  told,  by  her  desire  for  a  more  austere  life,  she  fled  from 
her  companion,  assumed  a  male  attire,  took  refuge  among  the 
monks  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  with  something  of  the 
skill  of  her  old  profession,  supported  her  feigned  chai^acter  so 
consistently  that  she  acquired  great  renown,  and  it  was  only 
(it  is  said)  {ifter  her  death  that  the  saints  discovered  who  had 
been  living  among  them.^ 


'  Rufinus.    Hi<t.    Monachorttm,  ritn,  or  the  pairl.     '11  arrivn  ud 

c-'ip.  i.  jt'ur  qtio  divors  cvesques,  appoloa 

*  Verba  Scniorum,  §  66.  jmr  celui  d'Antiocho  pour  quolqnos 

•  Pelagia  wiis  very  profty,  iiiul,  iiflaires,  ostant  ensoniblo  k  la  porto 
acoortliiif;  to  her  own  account,  '  In  r  do  Te^liso  do  S.-Julien,  Pelapio 
sins  woro  heavier  than  tho  sand.'  pass;i  dovant  cux  dans  tout  IW'lat 
The  people  of  Autiocli,  who  were  de.s  pompes  tlu  diable,  n'ayant  pna 
very  fond  of  her,  called  her  Marga-  seulement  une  coofi^  but  sa  teste  ni 
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The  foregoing  anecdotes  and  observations  will,  I  hojX), 
have  given  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  monastic  b'fe  in  its  earliest  phase,  and  also  of  the  writings 
it  produced.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ways  in 
which  this  mode  of  life  affected  both  the  ideal  type  and  the 
realised  condition  of  Christian  morals.  And  in  the  fii-st 
place,  it  is  manifest  that  the  proportion  of  vii-tues  was 
altered.  If  an  impartial  person  were  to  glance  over  tlie 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  and  were  asked  what  was  the 
central  and  distinctive  virtue  to  which  the  sacred  wi^itera 
most  continually  referred,  he  would  doubtless  answer  that  it 
was  that  which  is  described  as  love,  charity,  or  philanthropy. 
If  he  were  to  apply  a  similar  scrutiny  to  the  writings  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  he  would  answer  that  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  religious  type  was  not  love,  but  chastity.  And 
this  chastity,  which  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  state,  was  not 
the  purity  of  an  undefined  marriage.  It  was  the  absolute 
suppression  of  the  whole  sensual  side  of  oar  nature.  The 
chief  form  of  virtue,  the  central  conception  of  the  saintly 
life,  was  a  perpetual  struggle  against  all  carnal  impulses,  by 
men  who  altogether  refused  the  compromise  of  marriage. 
From  this  fact,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  interesting  and  impor- 
tant consequences  may  be  deduced. 

In  the  first  place,  religion  gradually  assumed  a  veiy 
sombre  hue.  The  business  of  the  saint  was  to  eradicate  a 
natural  appetite,  to  attain  a  condition  which  was  emphatic- 
ally abnormal.     The  depravity  of  human  nature,  especially 


un   moTichoir   sur   ses  ^paules,  ce  mediately  began    crying   a   great 

qu'on  remarqna  comme  le  comble  do  deal,  and  reassured  his  brethren, 

son  impudence.    Tons  les  evesques  and  a  sermon  which  he  preached 

baissferent   les  yeux  en  gemissant  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  actress, 

pour  ne  pas  voir  ce  dangereux  objet  (Tillemont,  Me'Ti.  d'Hist.  eccles.  tome 

de  p^ch^,   hors  Nonne,   tr^s-saint  xii.  pp.   378-380.      See,   too,    on 

evesque  d'H^liople,  qui  la  regarda  women, 'under  pretence  of  religion, 

avec  une  attention  qui  fit  peine  aux  attiring  themselves  as  men,  Sozo- 

autres.'     However,  this  bishop  im-  men,  iii.  14.) 
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the  essential  evil  of  the  body,  was  felt  with  a  dogi-ee  of 
LQteiisity  that  could  never  have  been  attained  by  moralLsta 
who  were  occupied  mainly  with  transient  or  exceptional 
vices,  such  as  envy,  anger,  or  cruelty.  And  in  addition  to 
the  extreme  inveteracy  of  the  appetite  which  it  was  desired 
to  eradicate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  somewhat  luxu- 
rious and  indulgent  life,  even  when  that  indidgence  is  not 
itself  distinctly  evil,  even  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  mollify 
the  character,  has  naturally  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
animal  passions,  and  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the 
ascetic  ideal.  The  consequence  of  this  was  first  of  all  a 
very  deep  sense  of  the  habitual  and  innate  depravity  of 
human  nature ;  and,  in  the  next  i)lace,  a  very  strong  associa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  pleasiu*e  with  that  of  vice.  All  this 
necessarily  flowed  from  the  supreme  value  placed  upon  vii-- 
ginity.  The  tone  of  calm  and  joyousness  that  characteiises 
Greek  philosophy,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  all  sense 
of  struggle  and  innate  sin  that  it  displays,  is  probably  in  a 
very  largo  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  de- 
partment of  morals  we  are  consideiing,  Greek  moralists  made 
no  serious  efforts  to  improve  oiu*  nature,  and  Greek  public 
opinion  acquiesced,  without  scandal,  in  an  almost  boundless 
indulgence  of  illicit  plei\siu-es. 

But  while  the  great  i)rominence  at  this  time  given  to  the 
conflicts  of  the  ascetic  life  threw  a  dark  shade  upon  the 
popular  estimate  of  human  nature,  it  contributed,  I  think, 
very  largely  to  sustain  and  deepoii  that  strong  convicticni  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  so  strenuously  upheld ;  for  thei*e  Ls,  j)i\)bably,  no 
other  form  of  moi*al  conflict  in  which  men  are  so  habituallv 
and  so  keenly  sensible  of  that  distinction  betwwn  our  will 
and  our  desires,  uj)on  the  roality  of  which  all  moml  fivedom 
ultiuuitely  depends.  Tt  had  also,  I  imagine,  another  result, 
which  it  is  diificult  to  describe  with  the  .same  precision. 
Wliat  may  be  called  a  strong  animal  nature — a  nature,  that 
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is,  in  which  the  passions  are  in  vigorous,  and  at  the  same 
time  healthy,  action — is  that  in  which  we  should  most  natu« 
rally  expect  to  find  several  moral  qualities.  Good  humour, 
fi-ankness,  generosity,  active  courage,  sanguine  energy,  buoy- 
ancy of  temper,  are  the  usual  and  appropriate  accompani- 
ments of  a  vigorous  animal  temperament,  and  they  are  much 
more  rarely  foimd  either  in  natures  that  are  essentially 
feeble  and  effeminate,  or  in  natures  which  have  been  artifi- 
cially emasculated  by  penances,  distorted  from  their  original 
tendency,  and  habitually  held  under  severe  control.  The 
ideal  type  of  Catholicism  being,  on  account  of  the  supreme 
value  placed  upon  virginity,  of  the  latter  kind,  the  qualities 
I  have  mentioned  have  always  ranked  very  low  in  the 
Catholic  conceptions  of  excellence,  and  the  steady  tendency 
of  Protestant  and  industrial  civilisation  has  been  to  elevate 
them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  will  regard  these 
speculations — which  I  advance  with  some  diffidence — as  far- 
fetched and  fanciful.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  ante- 
cedents of  different  moral  qualities  is  so  scanty  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  on  these  matters  with  much  confidence ; 
but  few  persons,  I  thiak,  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the 
physical  temperaments  I  have  described  differ  not  simply  in 
the  one  great  fact  of  the  intensity  of  the  animal  passions,  but 
also  in  the  aptitude  of  each  to  produce  a  distinct  moral  type, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  harmony  of  each  with  several 
qualities,  both  good  and  evil.  A  doctrine,  therefore,  which 
connects  one  of  these  two  tempei-aments  indissolubly  with  the 
moral  ideal,  affects  the  appreciation  of  a  large  number  of 
moral  qualities.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  moral 
results  springing  from  the  physical  temperament  which  asce- 
ticism produced,  there  can  be  little  controversy  as  to  the 
effects  springing  from  the  condition  of  life  which  it  enjoined. 
Severance  from  the  interests  and  affections  of  all  around  him 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  anchorite,  and  the  first  con  so- 
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iiucnce  of  the  prominence  of  asceticism  was  a  profound  dis- 
credit thrown  u[)on  tho  domastic  virtues. 

Tlic  extent  to  which  this  discredit  was  can'ied,  the 
intense  hardness  of  heart  and  ingratitude  manifested  by  tlie 
saints  towards  those  who  wei-e  bound  to  them  by  the  closest 
of  earthly  ties,  is  known  to  few  who  have  not  studied  the 
original  literature  on  the  subject.  These  tilings  are  commonly 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  modem  sentimentalists  who 
delight  in  idealising  the  devotees  of  the  past.  To  break  l)y 
his  ingratitude  the  heart  of  the  mother  who  had  lx)nie  liim, 
to  persuade  the  wife  who  adored  him  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
separate  from  him  for  ever,  to  abandon  his  children,  uncared 
for  and  beggars,  to  the  mercies  of  the  world,  was  regarded  by 
the  true  hermit  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  he  could  make 
to  his  God.  His  business  was  to  save  his  own  soul.  The 
601'enity  of  his  devotion  would  be  impaired  by  the  discharge 
of  the  simplest  duties  to  his  family.  Eva^iiis,  when  a 
hermit  in  the  desert,  received,  after  a  long  interval,  letters 
from  his  father  and  mother.  He  could  not  bear  that  the 
equable  tenor  of  his  thoughts  should  be  disturbed  by  the 
recollection  of  those  who  loved  him,  so  lie  cast  the  lettera 
unread  into  the  fire.*  A  man  named  INIutius,  accompanied 
by  his  only  child,  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old,  aban- 
doned his  possessions  and  demanded  admission  into  a 
monastery.  Tho  monks  received  him,  but  they  proceeded  to 
discipline  his  heait.  *  He  had  already  forgotten  that  ho  was 
rich  ;  he  must  next  be  taught  to  forget  that  ho  was  a  father.'' 

'  Tillomont,  tomo   x.   pp.   .'^76,  saint  named  Boniface  striu'k  dra.l 

.377-   Apart  from  fiimily  nftections,  a  niau  who  went  about  with  anapo 

there  are   eomo   curious  instanct;a  and  a  oynibal,  because  he  had  (ap- 

rccordcd   of    the   anxiety    of    the  parontly  quite  unintontionally)  dis- 

saints  to  avoid   distractions.    One  turbcd   him  at  his   prayers.     (St. 

monk  used  lo  cover  his  face  whcMi  r»reg,  Diixl.  i.  9.) 
ho  wont  into  his  garden,  lost  the  '  •  Quemadraodura  so  jam  diri- 

hight  of  tho  trees   should  disturb  teni    non    esse    sciebat,    ita   cnanj 

his   mind.    {Verb.  Seniorum.)    St.  pat  rem  se  esse  nesci  rot.' — Cassian, 

Arsenins  could  not  bear  tho  rust-  De  C<rnof>ioriim  Inslicutut,  iv.  27. 
ling   of   the   roods  (ibid.);    and  a 
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His  little  child  was  separated  from  him,  clothed  in  dii'ty  rags, 
subjected  to  every  form  of  gi-oss  and  wanton  hardship,  beaten, 
Bpiirned,  and  ill  treated.  Day  after  day  the  father  was  com- 
pelled to  look  upon  his  boy  wasting  away  with  sorrow,  his 
once  happy  countenance  for  ever  stained  with  tears,  distorted 
by  sobs  of  anguish.  But  yet,  says  the  admiring  biographer, 
*  though  he  saw  this  day  by  day,  such  was  his  love  for  Christ, 
and  for  the  virtue  of  obedience,  that  the  father's  heart  was 
rigid  and  unmoved.  He  thought  little  of  the  tears  of  his 
child.  He  was  anxious  only  for  his  own  humility  and 
perfection  in  virtue.'  ^  At  last  the  abbot  told  him  to  take 
his  child  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  He  proceeded,  without 
a  murmur  or  apparent  pang,  to  obey,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  the  monks  interposed,  and  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  river  saved  the  child.  Mutius  afterwards  rose 
to  a  high  position  among  the  ascetics,  and  was  justly  regarded 
as  having  displayed  in  great  perfection  the  temper  of  a  saint.  ^ 
An  inhabitant  of  Thebes  once  came  to  the  abbot  Sisoes,  and 
asked  to  be  made  a  monk.  The  abbot  asked  if  he  had  any  one 
belonging  to  him.  He  answered,  *  A  son.'  '  Take  your  son,' 
rejoined  the  old  man,  *  and  throw  him  into  the  river,  and  then 
you  may  become  a  monk.'  The  father  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
command,  and  the  deed  was  almost  consummated  when  a 
messenger  sent  by  Sisoes  revoked  the  order. ^ 

Sometimes  the  same  lesson  was  taught  under  the  form  of 
a  miracle.  A  man  had  once  deserted  his  three  children  to 
become  a  monk.  Three  years  after,  he  determined  to  bring 
them  into  the  monastery,  but,  on  returning  to  his  home, 
found  that  the  two  eldest  had  died  during  his  absence.  He 
came  to  his  abbot,  bearing  in  his  arms  his  youngest  child, 

^  '  Oumque  taliter   infans    sub  cogitans  de   lacrymis  ejus,  sed  de 

oeuhs  ejus  per  dies    singulos  age-  propria   humilitate   ac  perfectione 

retur,      pro     amore     nihilominus  sullicitus.' — Ibid. 

Christi   et  obedientise   virtute,  ri-  ^  Ibid. 

gida  semper  atque  immobilia  patris  '  Bollandists,   July   6 ;     Verba 

viscera  permansemnt ....  parum  Senwrum,  xiv. 
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who  waa  still  littlo  more  than  an  infant.  The  ahlx)t  turned 
to  him  and  said,  *  Do  you  love  this  child  1 '  The  father 
answered,  *  Yes.'  Again  the  abbot  said,  *  Do  you  lore  it 
dearly  1 '  The  father  answered  as  before.  '  Then  take  the 
child,*  said  the  abbot,  '  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  upon  yonder 
hearth.'  The  father  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  the  child 
remained  unharmed  amid  the  flames.'  But  it  was  especially 
in  their  dealings  with  their  female  relations  that  this  aspect 
of  the  monastic  character  was  vividly  displayed.  In  this 
case  the  motive  was  not  simply  to  mortify  family  aflections — 
it  was  also  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  a  woman.  The  fine  flower  of  that 
saintly  puiity  might  have  been  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a 
mother's  or  a  sister's  face.  The  ideal  of  one  age  ap[X)ar3 
sometimes  too  gi-otesque  for  the  caricature  of  another ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  pale  and  weak  is  the  pictui-e 
which  Moli^re  di-ew  of  the  afiected  prudery  of  TartuiTe,* 
when  compared  with  the  narratives  that  are  gravely  pro- 
pounded in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  When  the  abbot  Sisocs 
had  become  a  very  old,  feeble,  and  decrepit  man,  his  disciples 
exliorted  him  to  leave  the  desert  for  an  inhabited  country. 
Siflocs  seemed  to  yield ;  but  he  stipulated,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  that  in  his  new  abode  he  should  never  Ix)  com- 
pelled to  encounter  the  i)eiil  and  jjei-turbation  of  looking  on 
a  woman's  face.  To  such  a  nature,  of  course,  the  desert  alone 
waa  suitable,  and  the  old  man  was  suflered  to  die  in  peace.'' 
A  monk   was  once  travelling  with  his  mother — in  itself  a 


'  Verba  St  nior urn,  XIX.  Tautl'ff>:. 

'  Tautuffk    {tirant    tin    mou-  Couvrez  co  sein   que  je  uo 

choir  de  sa  poche).  snurois  voir ; 

Pjir  do  nnreils  objets  des  Amos  sont 

'Ah,  mon  Dicu,  jo  vous  pnc,  blcsseos, 

Avant  aue  do  p.irlor,  pronoz-mui  co  Et  col.i   fait   vonir    de    coupablei 

moucDoir.  pcDij^os.' 

2;,„j,.^,j  Tartufe,  Acte  ill.  8c6ue  2. 

Comment  1  •  BoUanJists,  July  6. 
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most  unusual  circumstance — and,  having  arrived  at  a  bridge- 
less  stream,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  carry  her  across. 
To  her  surprise,  he  began  carefully  wrapping  up  his  hands 
in  cloths  ;  and  upon  her  asking  the  reason,  he  explained  that 
he  was  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
touch  her,  and  thereby  distui'b  the  equilibrium  of  his  nature.^ 
The  sister  of  St.  John  of  Calama  loved  Viim  dearly,  and 
earnestly  implored  him  that  she  might  look  upon  his  face 
once  more  before  she  died.  On  his  persistent  refusal,  she 
declared  that  she  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  him  in  the 
desert.  The  alarmed  and  perplexed  saint  at  last  wrote 
to  her,  promising  to  visit  her  if  she  would  engage  to  relin- 
quish her  design.  He  went  to  her  in  disguise,  received  a 
cup  of  water  from  her  hands,  and  came  away  without  being 
discovered.  She  wrote  to  him,  reproaching  him  with  not 
having  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  answered  her  that  he 
had  indeed  visited  her,  that  *  by  the  mercy  of  Jesus 
Chi'ist  he  had  not  been  recognised,'  and  that  she  must 
never  see  him  again,  ^  The  mother  of  St.  Theodorus  came 
armed  with  letters  from  the  bishops  to  see  her  son,  but 
he  implored  his  abbot,  St.  Pachomius,  to  permit  him  to 
decline  the  interview;  and,  finding  all  her  efibrts  in  vain, 
the  poor  woman  retired  into  a  convent,  together  with  her 
daughter,  who  had  made  a  similar  expedition  with  similar 
results.^  The  mother  of  St.  Marcus  persuaded  his  abbot  to 
command  the  saint  to  go  out  to  her.  Placed  in  a  dilemma 
between  the  sin  of  disobedience  and  the  perils  of  seeing  his 
mother,  St.  Marcus  extricated  himself  by  an  ingenious  device. 
He  went  to  his  mother  with  his  face  disguised  and  his  eyes 


'  Verba    Seniorum,    iv.      The  mihi  commemoratio  aliarum  femi- 

poor  woman,   being   startled   and  narum  in  animo.' 

perplexed  at  the  proceedings  of  her  ^  Tillemont,     Mem    de    VHist. 

son,  said,  '  Quid  sic  operuisti  manus  eccUs.  tome  x.  pp.  444,  445. 

tuas,  fili  ?     Ille  antem  dixit :  Quia  '  Vit.   8.  Padiomius,  ch,  xxxi. ; 

corpus  mulieris  ignis  est,  et  ex  eo  Verba  Seniorum, 
ipso  quo  te  contingebam  veniebat 
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slmt.  Tlie  mother  did  not  recognise  her  son.  The  son  did 
not  see  hia  mother.'  The  sister  of  St.  Pior  in  like  mannei 
induced  the  abbot  of  that  saint  to  command  him  to  admit  her 
to  his  presonce.  The  command  was  ol)eyed,  but  St.  Pior 
resohitely  kej)t  his  eyes  shut  (hiring  the  interview. ^  St. 
Poemen  and  his  six  brotliers  had  all  deserted  their  mother  to 
cultivate  the  i)ei-fections  of  an  ascetic  life.  But  ingi-atitude 
can  seldom  quench  the  love  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  the 
old  woman,  now  bent  by  intu'mities,  went  alone  into  the 
Egyptian  desert  to  see  once  more  the  children  she  so  dearly 
loved.  She  caught  sight  of  them  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
their  cell  for  the  church,  but  they  immediately  ran  back  into 
the  c^ll,  and,  before  her  tottering  steps  could  reach  it,  one 
of  her  sons  rushed  forward  and  closed  the  door  in  her  face. 
She  remained  outside  weeping  bitterly.  St.  Poemen  then, 
coming  to  the  door,  but  without  opening  it,  said,  *  Why  do 
you,  who  ai*e  already  stricken  with  age,  pour  forth  such  cries 
and  lamentations  ? '  But  she,  recognising  the  voice  of  her 
son,  answered,  *  It  is  because  I  long  to  see  you,  my  sons. 
What  harm  could  it  do  you  that  I  should  see  you  1  Am  I 
not  your  mother  1  did  I  not  give  you  suck  1  I  am  now  an  old 
and  wrinkled  woman,  and  my  heart  is  troubled  at  the  sound 
of  your  voices.'  ^     The  saintly  brothei-s,  however,  refused  to 

'  Verba  Senorium,  xiv.  sur  eux.     EUo  los  euivit,  et  trou- 

'  Palljidius,    Hist.   L(iu$.    cap.  vi\nt  la  porte,  olle  les  appoloit  avec 

Ixxxvii.  des  larmos  et  dcs  cris  capables  do 

'  JJoUandista,  June  6.     I  avail     los  txjucher  de  compassion 

my«olf    a{^ain   of    tlio  version    (jf  Ponion  s'y  leva  ot   s'y  en   aila,   et 

Tilleniont.    'LorsquoS.  Penieu  do-  rontendant  pleurer  il  luydit,  tenant 

meuroit  en  Kgypte  uvec  sea  frires,  toujours  la  port«  fornit^o,  '  Poiirquoi 

leur  m6ro,  qui  avoit  un  extreme  vous    Luisez-vous     iiiuiiloraent     a 

dosir  do  les  voir,  vouoit  soiivent  au  pleurer  et  crier?    N'etes-vtms  pas 

lieu  ou  ils  estoient,  sans  pouvoir  d^jaaasezabattuopar  la  vieilleBs©?' 

jamais  avoircotte  satisfaction.  Une  Kilo  reconnut  la  voix  de  Pemon,  et 

fois  eufln  elle  prit  si  hien  son  temps  s'elFor^ant  encore  davantige,   elle 

qu'oUo  les  ronoontra  i\\\\  alloient  a  s'ecria,  '  Wk,  mt-a  enfans,  c'e«t  quo 

r^glise,  mais  d^s  qu'ils  la  virent ils  je    voudrais    biou    vous    voir:    et 

s'en    retournerent   en    hasto   dans  (juol  mal  y  a-t-il  quo  je  vous  voie* 

leur  cellule  et  formerent   la  port*  Ne  suis-je  pas  votro  mire,  tt  no 
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open  their  door.     They  told  tlieii*  mother  that  she  would  see 
them  after  death ;  and  the  biographer  says  she  at  last  went 
away  contented  with  the  prospect.     St.  Simeon  Stylites,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  stands  in  the  first  line.     He  had 
been  passionately  loved  by  his  parents,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
his  eulogist  and  biographer,  he  began  his  saintly  career  by 
breaking  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  died  of  grief  at  his 
flight.     His  mother,  however,  lingered  on.      Twenty-seven 
years  after  his  disappearance,  at  a  period  when  his  austerities 
had  made  him  famous,  she  heard  for  the  first  time  where  he 
was,  and  hastened  to  visit  him.     But  all  her  labour  was  in 
vain.     No  woman  was  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  his 
dwelling,  and  he  refused  to  permit  her  even  to  look  upon  his 
face.     Her  entreaties  and  tears  were  mingled  with  words  of 
bitter  and  eloquent  reproach,^     *  My  son,*  she  is  represented 
as  having  said,  *  why  have  you  done  this  1    I  bore  you  in  my 
womb,  and  you  have  wrung  my  soul  with  grief.     I  gave  you 
milk  from  my  breast,  you  have  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
For  the  kisses  I  gave  you,  you  have  given  me  the  anguish  of 
a  broken  heart ;  for  all  that  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you, 
you  have  repaid  me  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs.'     At  last  the 
saint  sent  a  message  to  tell  her  that  she  would  soon  see  him. 
Three  days  and  three  nights  she  had  wept  and  entreated  in 
vain,  and  now,  exhausted  with  grief  and  age  and  privation, 
she  sank  feebly  to  the  ground  and  breathed  her  last  sigh  be- 
fore that  inhospitable  door.     Then  for  the  fii-st  time  the  saint, 
accompanied  by  his  followers,  came  out.    He  shed  some  pious 

vous  ai-je  pas  noiirri  du  lait  de  mes  qiient  than  my  translation.     '  Eili, 

mammelles?      Je  suis  d^ja  toute  quare  hoc  fecisti?  _  Pro  utero  quo 

pleine  de  rides,  et  lorsque  je  vous  te  portavi,  satiasti  me  luctu,  pro 

ay  entendu,  I'extreme    envie    que  lactatione  qua    te   lactavi    dedisti 

j'ay  de   vous   voir   m'a   tellement  mihi  lacrymas,  pro  osculo  quo  te 

6muo  que  je  suis  presque  tomb^e  osculata  sum,  dedisti  mihi  amaras 

en    d^f&ilhAuce:"  —  Memoires     de  cordis    angustias ;    pro   dolore    et 

rHist.  eccUs.    tome   xy.  pp.   157,  labore  quern  passa  sum,  imposuisti 

15g.  mihi    saevissimas    plagas.* —  Vita 

*  The  original  is  much  moreelo-  Smieonis  (in  Rosweyde). 
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tears  over  tho  corpse  of  his  mui'dered  mother,  and  ofTeicd  up 
a  prayer  conaigaing  her  soul  to  heaven.  Perhaps  it  was  but 
fancy,  perhaps  life  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  perhaps  the 
Btory  is  but  the  invention  of  the  biographer;  but  a  faint 
motion — which  app«ti*s  to  have  Ixien  regarded  as  mii-aculoua 
— is  said  to  have  pfussed  over  her  prostrate  form.  Simeon 
once  more  commended  her  soul  to  heaven,  and  then,  amid  the 
admiiing  murmurs  of  his  disciples,  the  saintly  matricide 
returned  to  his  devotions. 

The  glaring  mendacity  that  characterises  the  lives  of  the 
Catholic  Saints,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
important  branch  of  existing  literature,  makes  it  not  uni-eason- 
ablo  to  hope  that  many  of  the  foregoing  anecdotes  represent 
much  less  events  that  actually  took  place  than  ideal  pictures 
gonei-ated  by  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  chroniclers.  They  are 
not,  however,  on  that  account  the  leas  significant  of  tho  moral 
conceptions  which  the  fiscetic  period  had  created.  The  ablest 
men  in  the  Chi-istian  community  vied  with  one  another  in 
inculcating  as  the  highest  form  of  duty  the  abandonment  of 
social  ties  and  the  mortification  of  domestic  afiToctions.  A 
few  faint  restrictions  were  indeed  occasionally  made.  Much 
— on  wliich  I  shall  hereafter  touch — was  written  on  tho 
liberty  of  husbands  and  wives  deserting  one  another ;  and 
somethLiig  was  written  on  the  cases  of  cliildi'en  forsiiking  or 
abandoning  their  pai-ents.  At  first,  those  who,  when  childi'on, 
were  devoted  to  tho  monasteries  by  their  pai-ents,  without 
theii*  own  consent,  were  }>erniitted,  when  of  mature  age,  to 
return  to  the  world  ;  ami  this  libeity  wjis  taken  from  them 
for  the  first  time  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  a.d.  G33.' 
Tho  Council  of  Oangni  condemned  the  heretic  Eustathius  for 
teaching  that  childion  might,  through  religious  motives,  for- 
sake theii'  i)arents,  luid  St.  Basil  wrote  in  the  same  strain  ;  ^ 
but  cases  of  this  kind  of  rebellion  against  parental  authority 
wei-e  continually  i"ecountcd  with  admii-ation  in  tho  liivosof  the 

*  iiiiighum,  Antiquities,  book  vii.  ch.  iii«  '  Ibid. 
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Saints,  applauded  by  some  of  the  leading  Fathers,  and  virtually 
sanctioned  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  which  deprived  parents  of 
the  power  of  either  restraining  their  childi*en  from  entering 
monasteries,  or  disinheriting  them  if  they  had  done  so  without 
theii'  consent.*  St.  Chiysostom  relates  with  enthusiasm  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  army,  and  who  was  lured  away  to  a  monastery.^  The 
eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  been  so  seductive, 
that  mothers  were  accustomed  to  shut  up  their  daughters  to 
guard  them  against  his  fascinations.^  The  position  of  affec- 
tionate parents  was  at  this  time  extremely  painful.  The 
touching  language  is  still  preserved,  in  which  the  mother  of 
Chrysostom — who  had  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversion 
of  her  son — implored  him,  if  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  fly  to 
the  desei-t  life,  at  least  to  postpone  the  act  till  she  had  died.'* 
St.  Ambrose  devoted  a  chapter  to  proving  that,  while  those 
are  worthy  of  commendation  who  enter  the  monasteries 
with  the  approbation,  those  are  still  more  worthy  of  praise 
who  do  so  against  the  wishes,  of  their  parents ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  small  were  the  penalties  the  latter  could 
inflict  when  compared  with  the  blessings  asceticism  could 
bestow.^  Even  before  the  law  of  Justinian,  the  invectives  of 
the  clergy  were  directed  against  those  who  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  children  flying  to  the  desert.  St.  Chrysostom 
explained  to  them  that  they  would  certainly  be  damned.®  St. 
Ambrose  showed  that,  even  in  this  world,  they  might  not  be 
unpunished.  A  girl,  he  tells  us,  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
convent,  and  as  her  relations  were  expostulating  with  her  ou 
her  intention,  one  of  those  present  tried  to  move  her  by  the 
memory  of  her  dead  father,  asking  whether,  if  he  were  still 

'  Bingliam,    Antiquities,    book  *  Ibid.  vol.  iii.p.  120. 

vii.  chap.  3.  *  J5e  Virginihus,  i.  11. 

2  Milman's  Early    Christianity  «  See  Milman's  Early  Christian- 

(ed.  1867),  vol.  iii.  p.  122.  ity,  vol.  iii,  p.  121. 

^Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 
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alive,  lio  would  havo  Bufibrod  Lor  to  remaLQ  uniiiarrictl. 
*  Perhaps,'  she  calmly  answered,  '  it  was  for  this  very  purpose 
ho  died,  that  he  should  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  my  way.' 
Her  words  were  more  than  an  answer ;  they  were  an  oracle. 
The  indiscreet  questioner  almost  imme<.liately  died,  and  the 
relation's,  shocked  by  the  manifest  providence,  desLstetl  from 
tlieir  opposition,  and  even  implored  the  young  saint  to  accom- 
plish her  design.'  St.  Jerome  tells  with  rapturous  entliusitwm 
of  a  little  gii'l,  named  Asella,  who,  when  only  twelve  years 
old,  devoted  herself  to  the  religious  life  and  refu.sed  to  look 
on  the  face  of  any  man,  and  whose  knees,  by  constant  prayer, 
became  at  last  like  those  of  a  camel.^  A  famous  widow, 
named  Paula,  upon  the  death  of  her  hasband,  deserted  hor 
family,  listened  with  *  dry  eyes '  to  her  childi-en,  who  were 
imploring  her  to  stay,  fled  to  the  society  of  the  monks  at 
Jerusalem,  made  it  her  desire  that  *  she  might  die  a  beggar, 
and  leave  not  one  piece  of  money  to  her  son/  and,  having  dis- 
sipatetl  the  whole  of  her  fortune  iji  charities,  be^pioathed  to 
her  childi-en  only  the  embari*assment  of  her  debts. ^  It  was 
c^irefully  inculcated  that  all  money  given  or  bequeathetl  to  the 
poor,  or  to  the  monks,  produced  .si)iritual  benefit  to  the  donors 
or  testators,  but  that  no  spiritual  benefit  spning  from  money 
bestowed  u^Km  relations;  and  the  more  pious  minds  ivcoiled 


^  I)e  Virginihtta,  \.  11.  taceos     flotibus     obsecrabat.       Et 

■  Kpif^t.  xxiv.  tiimen  ilia  siccos  tenHebat  ad  cfclum 

•St.  Jerome  dcKcribots  the  scene  oculos,  piotatcm  in  filios  pietnto  in 

at   her   departure   with   admiring  Deuni    Buperans.       Nesciebat     Be 

rioquenoo.     *  Di'scendit  ad  pi)rtum  matroni  iit  Christi  probaret  auci!- 

fratre,  C0fj;nati8,  affinibus   et  quod  lam.' — Ep.  cviii.    In  another  plaoo 

niajus   OMt   lilxriH   prosequcntibus,  ho  nays  of  her:   *  Testis  est  Jomis, 

et  clemoiitissinidm  niatrom  pictato  ni»  unuin  quidom   nuuimum  ab  ea 

vincero  cupientibus.     Jam  carbaaa  filiae  ilorolii'tum   «ed,  ut  ante  jam 

tendt'banLur,    et    ri'morum    duotu  dixi,  doroliotum   magnum  wb  hIIo- 

navia     iu     altum     protrahobatur.  num.' — Ibid.      And   again:    'Vis, 

Parvus  Toxotius  supplices  mauus  lector,  ejus  Imn-iter  8oire  virtuloij? 

tendobat  in    littore,    Jiuffina  jam  Omnes    uuos    panperoH,    pHuperiof 

iiu))iliH  ut  Buas  cxpeotarot  nuptias  ipsa  dimisit.' — Ibid. 

X  J 
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from  disi^osing  of  their  property  in  a  maimer  that  would  not 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  their  souls.  Sometimes  parents 
made  it  a  dying  request  to  their  children  that  they  would 
preserve  none  of  their  property,  but  would  bestow  it  all 
among  the  poor.^  It  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he,  like  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  refused  to  receive  legacies  or  donations 
which  unjustly  spoliated  the  relatives  of  the  benefactor. ^ 
Usually,  however,  to  outrage  the  affections  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  relations  was  not  only  regarded  as  innocent,  but  pro- 
posed as  the  highest  virtue.  *  A  young  man,'  it  was  acutely 
said,  *  who  has  learnt  to  despise  a  mother's  .grief,  will  easily 
bear  any  other  labour  that  is  imposed  upon  him.'^  St. 
Jerome,  when  exhorting  Heliodoims  to  desert  his  family  and 
become  a  hermit,  expatiated  with  a  fond  minuteness  on  every 
form  of  natm*al  affection  he  desired  him  to  violate.  '  Though 
your  little  nephew  twine  his  arms  around  your  neck ;  though 
your  mother,  mth  dishevelled  hair  and  tearing  her  robe  asun- 
der, point  to  the  breast  with  which  she  suckled  you  -,  though 
your  father  fall  down  on  the  threshold  before  you,  pass  on 
over  your  father's  body.  Fly  with  tearless  eyes  to  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross.  In  this  matter  cruelty  is  the  only  piety. 
,  .  .  Your  widowed  sister  may  throw  her  gentle  arms  around 
you.  .  .  .  Your  father  may  implore  you  to  wait  but  a  short 
time  to  bury  those  near  to  you,  who  will  soon  be  no  more ; 
your  weeping  mother  may  recall  your  childish  days,  and  may 
point  to  her  shrunken  breast  and  to  her  wrinkled  brow. 
Those  around  you  may  tell  you  that  all  the  household  rests 
upon  you.     Such  chains  as  these,  the  love  of  God  and  the 

*  See  Chastel,  Etudes  historiques  from  the  Life  of  St.  Fulgenthis, 

sur  la  CharitS,  p.  231.   The  parents  quoted  bj  Dean  Milman.     *  Facile 

of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  made  potest  juvenis  tolerare  quemcunque 

this  request,  which  was  faithfully  imposuerit    laborem    qui    poterit 

observed.  maternum  jam  despicere  dolorem.' 

2  Chastel,  p.  232.  — Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  voL 

■  See  a  characteristic  passage  ii.  p.  82. 
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foar  of  hell  can  easily  break.  You  say  that  Scripture  onlci-a 
you  to  obey  your  parents,  but  he  who  loves  them  more  than 
Chiist  loses  liis  soul.  The  enemy  bi-andishes  a  sword  to  slay 
me.     Shall  I  think  of  a  mother's  tcai-s  1 '  * 

The  sentiment  manifested  in  these  cases  continued  to  bo 
displayed  in  later  ages.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  as- 
sures us  that  a  certain  young  boy,  though  he  had  enrolled 
liimself  as  a  monk,  was  unable  to  repress  his  love  for  his 
parents,  and  one  night  stole  out  secretly  to  visit  them.  But 
the  judgment  of  God  soon  marked  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
On  coming  back  to  the  monastery,  he  died  that  very  day,  and 
when  he  was  buried,  the  eailh  refused  to  receive  so  heinous  a 
criminal.  His  body  was  repeatedly  thrown  up  from  the 
grave,  and  it  was  only  suffered  to  rest  in  peace  when  St. 
Benedict  had  laid  the  Saci-ament  upon  its  breast.^  One  nun 
revealed,  it  is  said,  after  death,  that  she  had  been  condemned 
for  thre>e  days  to  the  fires  of  purgatory,  because  she  had  loved 
her  mother  too  much.^  Of  another  saint  it  is  recorded  that 
his  benevolence  was  such  that  ho  was  never  known  to  bo 
hard  or  inhuman  to  any  one  except  his  relations.*  St. 
Bomuald,  the  founder  of  the  Camaldolites,  counted  his  father 
among  his  spiritual  children,  and  on  one  occasion  punished 
him  by  flagellation.*  The  first  nun  whom  St.  Fi-ancis  of 
Assisi  enrelled  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  Assisi  named  Clara 
Scifi,  with  whom  ho  liad  for  some  time  carried  on  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence,  and  whose  flight  from  her  father's  home 
he  both  counselled  and  planned.®  As  the  first  euthusi:ism 
of  a.sccticisni  died  away,  what  was  lost  in  influence  by 
the  father  was  gained  by  the  priest.     The  confe&sional  matle 


'  Ep.  XIV.  {Ad  Heliodorum).  manus,  tamquara  iunotos   illos  ro- 

'  St.  Grop,  Dial.  ii.  24.  Bpicions.' — IJolhindisl.s,  May  29. 

■  BoUaiulista,  M;iy   3  (vol.  vii.  *  Soo   llelyot,  Diet,  dcs  OrJres 

p.  661).  reliyieux,  urt.  '  CHinaldulos.' 

*  '  Ilospitilms  ornni  locoac  ti-in-  •  Soo  the  olKirminjj  skotoh  in  the 

pore    liberHlissinms   fiiit.  .  .  Soli.s  /,(/(?  o/ 6V.  f'njfk'W,  hy  lla««. 
coiujiinguineis  durus  omt  ot  iuliu- 
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this  personage  the  confidant  in  the  most  delicate  secrets  of 
domestic  life.  The  supremacy  of  authority,  of  sympathy,  and 
sometimes  even  of  alFection,  passed  away  beyond  the  domestic 
cii-cle,  and,  by  establishing  an  absokite  authority  over  the 
most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  of  nervous  and  credulous 
women,  the  priests  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empii-e  of 
the  world. 

The  picture  I  havo  drawn  of  the  inroads  made  in  the  first 
period  of  asceticism  upon  the  domestic  afiections,  tells,  1 
think,  its  own  story,  and  I  shall  only  add  a  very  few  words 
of  comment.  That  it  is  necessary  for  many  men  who  are 
pursuing  a  truly  heroic  course  to  break  loose  from  the  tram- 
mels which  those  about  them  would  cast  over  their  actions 
or  their  opinions,  and  that  this  severance  often  constitutes 
at  once  one  of  the  noblest  and  one  of  the  most  painful 
incidents  in  their  career,  are  unquestionable  truths ;  but 
the  examples  of  such  occasional  and  exceptional  sacrifices, 
endured  for  some  great  unselfish  end,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  those  who  regarded  the  mortification  of 
domestic  love  as  in  itself  a  form  of  virtue,  and  whose  ends 
were  mainly  or  exclusively  selfish.  The  sufferings  endured 
by  the  ascetic  who  fled  from  his  relations  were  often,  no 
doubt,  very  great.  Many  anecdotes  remain  to  show  that 
warm  and  affectionate  hearts  sometimes  beat  under  the  cold 
exterior  of  the  monk ;  *  and  St.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
remarked,  with  much  complacency  and  congratulation,  that 
the  very  bitterest  pang  of  captivity  is  simply  this  irrevocable 


'  The  legend  of  St.  Scholastica,  Cassian   speaks   of  a   monk  who 

the  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  has  been  thought  it  his  duty  never  to  see 

often  quoted.     He  had  visited  her,  his  mother,  but  who  laboured  for  a 

and  ■was  about  to  leave  in  the  even-  whole  year  to  pay  off  a  debt  she 

ing,  when  she  implored  him  to  stay,  had  incurred.  (Coenob.  Inst.  v.  38.) 

He  refused,  and  she  then  prayed  to  St.  Jerome   mentions   the   strong 

Grod,  who  sent  so  violent  a  tempest  natural  affection  of  Paula,  though 

tliat  tbe  saint  was  unable  to  de-  she  considered  it  a  virtue  to  mor- 

part.      (St.   Gre«.  Dial.   ii.    33.)  tify  it.    {Ep.  cviii.) 


J 
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soparatioii  wliicli  the  siipei*stitioii  Ik  preached  induced  multi- 
tudes to  iuflict  upon  themselves.  But  if,  putting  aside  the 
inti-insic  excellence  of  an  act,  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
nobility  of  the  agunt,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  cost  of 
what  ho  did,  but  also  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  do  it. 
It  is  tlds  hust  consideration  which  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  place  the  heroism  of  the  ascetic  on  the  same  level  with  that 
(jf  the  great  patriots  of  Greece  or  Rome.  A  man  may  Ijc  as 
truly  selfish  about  the  next  world  as  about  this.  Where  an 
overpowei-ing  dread  of  future  torments,  or  an  intense  realisa- 
tion of  futui'o  happiness,  is  the  leading  motive  of  action,  the 
theologiciil  vii'tue  of  faith  may  be  present,  but  the  ennobling 
quality  of  disinterestedness  is  assuredly  absent.  In  our  day, 
wlicn  pictui'cs  of  rewai'ds  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave 
act  but  feebly  upon  the  imagination,  a  religious  motive  is 
commonly  an  imsellish  motive ;  but  it  has  not  always  been 
Bo,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  not  so  in  the  first  period  of  asce- 
ticism. The  t-errors  of  a  future  judgment  di-ove  the  monk 
into  the  dascrt,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  ascetic  life,  while 
isolating  him  from  human  sympathies,  fostered  an  intense, 
though  it  may  be  termed  a  i*eligious,  selfishness. 

The  effect  of  the  mortificiition  of  the  domestic  affections 
ui)on  the  general  character  was  probably  very  pernicioits. 
The  family  circle  is  the  appointed  sphere,  not  only  for  the 
j)erformance  of  manifest  duties,  but  also  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  affections ;  and  the  extreme  ferocity  which  so  often 
charactoiised  the  ascetic  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
discipline  he  im|X)sod  upon  himself  Sevei-ed  fi-om  all  other 
ties,  the  monks  clung  with  a  dcspei-ato  tenacity  to  their 
opinions  and  to  their  Church,  and  hated  those  who  dissented 
from  them  with  all  the  intensity  of  men  whoso  whole  lives 
were  concentrated  on  a  single  subject,  whose  ignorance  and 
bigotry  prevented  them  from  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
any  good  thing  in  opj)Ositi(m  to  themselve^s,  and  who  had 
made  it  a   n»aiu  object   of  their    discipliuf   to  eradicate  all 
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natural  symi)athies  and  affections.  We  may  leasonably  attii- 
bute  to  the  fierce  biographer  the  words  of  burning  hatred  ot 
all  heretics  which  St.  Athanasius  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  patriarch  of  the  hermits ;  *  but  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  especially  the  writings  of  the  later  Pagans,  abundantly 
prove  that  the  sentiment  was  a  general  one.  To  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  wide  and  general, 
though  not  perfect,  recognition  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
Koman  legislation  was  replaced  by  laws  of  the  most  minute 
and  stringent  intolerance.  To  the  monks,  acting  as  the  exe- 
cutive of  an  omnipresent,  intolerant,  and  aggressive  clergy, 
is  due  an  administrative  change,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  legislative  change  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
system  of  conniving  at,  neglecting,  or  despising  forms  of 
worship  that  were  formally  prohibited,  which  had  been  so 
largely  practised  by  the  sceptical  Pagans,  and  under  the  lax 
poKce  system  of  the  Empire,  and  wliich  is  so  important  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  was  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. "Wandering  in  bands  through  the  countiy,  the 
monks  were  accustomed  to  burn  the  temples,  to  break  the 
idols,  to  overthrow  the  altars,  to  engage  in  fierce  conflicts 
with  the  peasants,  who  often  defended  with  desperate  courage 
the  shrines  of  their  gods.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
men  more  fitted  for  the  task.  Their  fierce  fanaticism,  their 
persuasion  that  every  idol  was  tenanted  by  a  literal  daemon, 
and  their  belief  that  death  incun-ed  in  this  iconoclastic 
crusade  was  a  form  of  martyrdom,  made  them  careless  of  all 
consequences  to  themselves,  while  the  reverence  that  attached 
to  their  profession  rendered  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  civil 
power  to  arrest  them.  Men  who  had  learnt  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  tears  of  a  broken-hearted  mother,  and  whose 
ideal  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  degradation  of  the 


*  Life  of  Antony.     See,  too,  the  sentiments  of  St.  Pachomi:js,  VU, 
cap,  xxvii. 
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body,  were  but  little  likely  to  be  moved  either  by  the  pathos 
of  old  associations,  and  of  reverent,  though  mistaken,  worship, 
or  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Serapcum,  or  of  the  noble  statues  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  Sometimes  the  civil  power  ordered 
the  reconstruction  of  Jewish  synagogues  or  heretical  churches 
which  had  been  illegally  destroyed ;  but  the  doctrine  was 
early  maintained  that  such  a  reconstruction  was  a  deadly  sin. 
Under  Julian  some  Christians  suflei-cd  martyrdom  sooner 
than  Ik)  parties  to  it ;  and  St.  Ambrose  fi*om  the  pulpit 
of  Milan,  and  Simeon  Stylites  from  his  desert  pillar,  unit<id 
in  denouncing  Theodosius,  who  had  been  guilty  of  issuing 
this  command. 

Another  very  important  moral  result  to  which  asceticism 
\argely  contributed  was  the  depression  and  sometimes  almost 
the  extinction  of  the  civic  virtues.  A  candid  examination 
w\]\  show  that  the  Christian  civilisations  have  been  as  infe- 
rior to  the  Pagan  ones  in  civic  and  intellectual  virtues  as  they 
have  been  superior  to  them  in  the  vii*tues  of  humanity  and 
of  chastity.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  intellectual  movement  that  preceded  Christianity 
was  the  gradual  decadence  of  patriotism.  In  tlie  early  days 
l)oth  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  first  duty  enforced  was  that  of 
a  man  to  his  country.  This  was  the  rudimentary  or  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  moral  type.  It  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole 
system  of  ethics,  and  different  moral  qualities  wei*e  valued 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  thoii*  tendency  to  form  illustrious 
citizens.  The  destruction  of  this  spirit  in  the  Eoman  fmipire 
was  due,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  two  causes — one  of  thorn  being 
political  and  the  other  intellectual.  The  political  cause 
was  the  amalgamation  of  the  diffiTcnt  nations  in  one  great 
despotism,  which  gave  indeed  an  ample  field  for  personal 
and  intellectual  free<lom,  but  extinguished  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  and  closed  almost  every  sphere  of  political 
activity.  The  intellectual  causey  whicli  was  by  no  moans 
nncoimectcd  with  the  political  one,  was  the  growviug  ascend- 
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ancy  of  Oriental  philosophies,  which  dethroned  the  active 
Stoicism  of  the  early  Empire,  and  placed  its  ideal  of  ex- 
cellence in  contemplative  virtues  and  in  elaborate  puri- 
fications. By  this  decline  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  the 
progress  of  the  new  faith  was  greatly  aided.  In  all  matters 
of  religion  the  opinions  of  men  are  governed  much  more  by 
their  sympathies  than  by  their  judgments ;  and  it  rarely  or 
never  happens  that  a  religion  which  is  opposed  to  a  strong 
national  sentiment,  as  Christianity  was  in  Judea,  as  Catholi- 
cism and  Episcopalian  Protestantism  have  been  in  Scotland, 
and  as  Anglicanism  is  even  now  in  Ireland,  can  win  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people. 

The  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism were  from  the  first  very  unfortunate.  While  the  Chris- 
tians were,  for  obvious  reasons,  completely  separated  from 
the  national  spirit  of  Judea,  they  found  themselves  equally 
at  variance  with  the  lingering  remnants  of  Roman  patriot- 
ism. Rome  was  to  them  the  power  of  Antichrist,  and  its 
overthrow  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  millennial  reign. 
They  formed  an  illegal  organisation,  directly  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Empii*e,  anticipating  its  speedy  destruction, 
looking  back  with  something  more  than  despondency  to 
the  fate  of  the  heroes  who  adorned  its  past,  and  refusing 
resolutely  to  participate  in  those  national  spectacles  which 
were  the  symbols  and  the  expressions  of  patriotic  feeling. 
Though  scrupulously  averse  to  all  rebellion,  they  rarely  con- 
cealed their  sentiments,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
teaching  was  to  withdraw  men  as  far  as  possible  both  from 
the  functions  and  the  enthusiasm  of  public  life.  It  was  at 
once  their  confession  and  their  boast,  that  no  interests  were 
more  indifferent  to  them  than  those  of  their  country.^  They 
regarded  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  as  very  questionable, 


* '  Nee  ulla  res  aliena  magis  quam    publica,* — TertuUian,  Apol, 
ch.  xxxviii. 
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nnd  all  tlioso  proud  and  aspiring  (qualities  tliat  constitute  tlie 
distinctive  beauty  of  tbe  soldier's  character  as  emphatically 
unchristian.  Their  home  and  their  interests  were  in  another 
world,  and,  provided  only  they  were  unmolested  in  their 
woi"ship,  they  avowed  with  frankness,  long  after  the  Empire 
had  become  Christian,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  under  what  rule  they  lived.'  Asceticism,  dniwing  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  Christendom  to  the  desert  life,  and  ele- 
vating as  an  ideal  the  extreme  and  absolute  abnegation  of 
all  ])atrioti3m,'^  formed  the  culmination  of  the  movement, 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

There  are,  probably,  few  subjects  on  which  popular  judg- 
ments are  commonly  more  erroneous  than  upon  the  relations 


'  '  Quid  interest  sub  cujus  im- 
porio  vivat  homo  moriturus,  si  illi 
qui  imperant,  nd  impia  et  iniqua 
iion  cogant.'  —St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
V.  17. 

"^  St.  Jerome  declares  that 
•Monafhum  in  pitria  «ua  per- 
foctuin  csbo  non  posse,  perfoctum 
auttinj  esse  nolle  delinquero  est.' 
—  Kp.  xiv.  Dean  Wilman  v>e\\ 
SJiys  of  a  IntiT  period  :  '  According 
to  the  niomiatic  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  total  abandonment 
of  the  worhl,  with  all  it«  ties  and 
duties,  as  well  »us  its  tn-iusuros,  its 
(iiijijynients,  aud  objects  of  am- 
bition, advanced  rather  than  dimi- 
niHh«'d  the  hopes  of  salvation. 
\Vliy  should  they  light  for  a  perish- 
ing world,  from  which  it  was  better 
to  be  estrance<i  ?  ...  It  i.s  singu- 
lar, indeed,  that  while  wo  liave  soon 
the  Eastern  monks  turned  into 
fierce  andiHciplin(Ml  solditirs,  peril- 
ling their  own  lives  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  others  with"ut  ro- 
niorse,  in  assrrtiou  of  some  shadowy 
shade     of    orthod<jx     oxprossiou, 


hardly  anywhere  do  we  find  thorn 
assorting  their  liberties  or  their 
religion  with  intrepid  resistanco. 
Hatred  of  herasy  was  a  more  stir- 
ring motive  than  the  dread  or  the 
danger  of  Islamism.  After  the 
first  defeats  the  Christian  mind 
was  still  further  prostrated  by  the 
common  notion  that  the  invasion 
was  a  just  and  hoaven-comrais- 
sioned  visitation  ;  .  .  .  resisUince 
a  vain,  almost  an  impious  struggle 
to  avert  inovitiible  punishment.' — 
Milman's  iMtin  Chriet'uJuity,  vol. 
ii.  p.  206.  Compare  Massillon's 
famous  Discours  au  Regimrni  de 
Catinat : — *('e  qu'il  y  a  ici  de  plus 
deplonvble,  c'ost  quo  dans  une  vie 
i-ude  ot  p/'uible,  dans  des  empluia 
dout  le«  devoirs  p.Lssent  quefque- 
fois  la  riguour  des  cloitres  les  plu* 
austires,  VOU8  soufl'rez  toujours  en 
vain  pour  Taut  re  vie.  .  .  .  Dix  ans 
de  services  onf  plus  usi  votro  corj»8 
cju'une  vie  entiiSre  de  penitence  .  . 
.  .  un  soul  j'ur  de  cea  souflrancoH, 
cun8.u'ri  au  Soignnur,  voua  aurait 
peul-«rire  valu  uu  bouhouritoruel/ 
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between  positive  religions  and  moral  enthusiasm.  Religions 
have,  no  doubt,  a  most  real  power  of  evoking  a  latent  energy 
which,  without  their  existence,  would  never  have  been  called 
into  action;  but  their  influence  is  on  the  whole  probably 
more  attractive  than  creative.  They  supply  the  channel  in 
which  moral  enthusiasm  flows,  the  banner  under  which  it 
is  enlisted,  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast,  the  ideal  to  wliich 
it  tends.  The  first  idea  which  the  phrase  *  a  very  good  man' 
would  have  suggested  to  an  early  Roman  would  probably  have 
been  that  of  gi'eat  and  distinguished  patriotism,  and  the  passion 
and  interest  of  such  a  man  in  his  coimtry's  cause  were  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  moral  elevation.  Ascetic  Chi-iatianity 
decisively  divei'ted  moral  enthusiasm  into  another  channel, 
and  the  civic  virtues,  in  consequence,  necessarily  declined. 
The  extinction  of  all  public  spirit,  the  base  treachery  and 
corruption  pervading  every  department  of  the  Government, 
the  cowardice  of  the  army,  the  despicable  frivolity  of  character 
that  led  the  people  of  Treves,  when  fresh  from  their  burning 
city,  to  call  for  theatres  and  circuses,  and  the  people  of  Roman 
Carthage  to  plunge  wildly  into  the  excitement  of  the  chariot 
races,  on  the  very  day  when  their  city  succumbed  beneath 
the  Yandal ;  *  all  these  things  coexisted  with  extraordinary 
displays  of  ascetic  and  of  missionary  devotion.  The  genius 
and  the  virtue  that  might  have  defended  the  Empire  were  en- 
gaged in  fierce  disputes  about  the  Pelagian  controversy,  at  the 
very  time  when  Alaric  was  encircling  Rome  with  his  armies,^ 
and  there  was  no  subtlety  of  theological  metaphysics  which 
did  not  kindle  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Christian  leaders  than 
the  throes  of  theii*  expiring  country.  The  moral  enthusiasm 
that  in  other  days  would  have  fired  the  armies  of  Rome  with 


'  See  a  very  striking  passage  in  P61age  que  de   la  desolation  de 

Salvian,  Be  Guhern.  Div.  lib.  vi.  TAfrique  et  des  Gaules.' — Etudes 

2  Chateaubriand     very     truly  kislor.   vi""  di  scours,    2"**  _  parti  e. 

says,  'qu'Orose  et  saint  Augustin  The   remark  might   certainly   be 

^toiont  plus  oceup^s  du  schisme  de  extended  much  further. 
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an  invincible  valour,  impelled  thousands  to  abandon  their 
country  and  theii-  homes,  and  consume  the  weary  houis  in  a 
long  routine  of  useless  and  horrible  macerations.  When  the 
Goths  had  captured  Rome,  St.  Augustine,  as  wo  have  seen, 
j)ointed  with  a  just  pride  to  the  Chriistian  Church,  which  re- 
mained an  iin violated  sanctuary  during  the  lioiTors  of  the 
sack,  as  a  proof  that  a  new  spirit  of  sanctity  and  of  rever- 
ence had  descended  upon  the  world.  The  Pagan,  in  his  turn, 
pointed  to  what  he  deemed  a  not  less  significant  fact — the 
golden  statues  of  Valour  and  of  Fortune  were  melted  down 
to  pay  the  ransom  to  the  conquerors.'  Many  of  the  Chris- 
tians contemplated  with  an  indifference  that  almost  amounted 
to  complacency  what  they  regarded  as  the  predicted  ruin  of 
the  city  of  the  fallen  gods.''^  When  tlio  Vandals  swept  over 
Africa,  the  JJonatists,  maddened  by  the  pei-secution  of  tho 
orthodox,  received  them  with  open  ai'ms,  and  contributed 
their  share  to  that  deadly  blow.-*  Tho  immortal  pass  of 
Thermopylae  was  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  tho 
Goths.  A  Pagan  writer  accused  the  monks  of  having  be- 
trayed it.*  It  is  more  probable  that  thoy  had  absorbed  or 
diverted  the  heroism  that  in  other  days  would  have  defended 
it.  The  conquest,  at  a  later  date,  of  Egypt,  by  the  ^foliam- 
medaus,  was  in  a  great  measure  duo  to  an  invitation  from 
the  pei-secuted   Monophy.sitiis.*     Subsequent  religious   wui-s 


*  ZosimuH,  Hist.  v.  4 1 .  This  was  *  Sismondi,  Hist.  cU  la  Chute  de 

on  tho  first  occasion  -when    lionio  I'JCmpire  romain,  tonio  ii.  pp.  6'J- 

WHS  nioiiiiced  l)y  Alaric.  fi  I ;  aMilniun,  Hist,  of  JmHh  ChrU- 

■•'  Seo  ]\I«'rlvalo'8  Conversion  of  iianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.     Tho  Moiio- 

the  JS'oiihirn    Nations,    pp.    207-  physitos  wero  gn-atiy  aftlictoJ  bt>- 

210.  caiiso,  after  tho  con^uivat,  tho  Mo- 

■  Soe    JSismondi,    Uixt.    de    la  hnniinod.ius  toKnatcd  tho  orthodox 

Chutf  de  VEmjnre  roniain,  tomo  i.  beliovcra   as   woll    as   tliomsolvo.s, 

p.  230.  and    woro    unablo    to    appreciate 

•  iMinapius.  There  is  no  other  tho  distinction  between  them.  In 
authority  for  tho  story  of  the  Gaul,  the  orthtxlox  clor^y  favoured 
treachery,  which  is  not  btliovod  tho  invasions  of  the  Franks,  who, 
by  Gibbon.  nlono  of  the  barbarian  conqueron 
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have  again  and  again  exhibited  the  same  phenomenon.  I'he 
treachery  of  a  religionist  to  his  country  no  longer  argued  an 
absence  of  all  moral  feeling.  It  had  become  compatible  with 
the  deepest  religious  enthusiasm,  and  with  all  the  coui*age  of 
a  martyr. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimajie  of  how  far 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  towards  the  barbarian 
invaders  has  on  the  whole  proved  beneficial  to  mankind.  The 
Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been,  both  morally  and  po- 
litically, in  a  condition  of  manifest  decline ;  its  fall,  though  it 
might  have  been  retarded,  could  scarcely  have  been  averted, 
and  the  new  religion,  even  in  its  most  superstitious  form, 
while  it  did  much  to  displace,  did  also  much  to  elicit  moral 
enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Christian 
priesthood  contributed  very  materially,  both  by  their  charity 
and  by  their  arbitration,  to  mitigate  the  calamities  that 
accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire; '  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  their  political  attitude  greatly 
increased  their  power  for  good.  Standing  between  the  con- 
flicting forces,  almost  indifierent  to  the  issue,  and  notoriously 
exempt  from  the  passions  of  the  combat,  they  obtained  with 
the  conqueror,  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered,  a 
degi-ee  of  influence  they  would  never  have  possessed,  had  they 
been  regarded  as  Roman  patriots.  Their  attitude,  however, 
marked  a  complete,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  a  permanent,  change 
in  the  position  assigned  to  patriotism  in  the  moral  scale.     It 


of  Gaul,  were  Catholics,  and  St.  was  true  to  those  of  mankind.'— 

Aprunculus  was  obliged  to  fly,  the  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii,  p.  48. 

Burgundians  desiring  to  kill  him  So  Gibbon  :  '  If  the  decline  of  the 

on  account  of  his  suspected  con-  Roman  Empire  was   hastened  by 

nivance  with  the  invaders.    (Greg,  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  the 

Twr.  ii.  23.)  victorious  religion   broke  the  vio- 

*  Dean    Milman    says  of   the  lence  of  the  fall  and  modified  the 

Church,  'if  treacherous  to  the  in-  ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors.' 

terests  of   the    Roman  Empire,  it  — Ch.  jcxxviii. 
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bns  occ.'Lsioiially  happ^nod  in  later  times,  that  churches  h;i\'o 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  aj)peal  to  this  sentiment  in  their 
conflict  with  opposing  creeds,  or  that  patriots  have  found  the 
o})jects  of  churchmen  in  harmony  with  their  own ;  and  in 
these  cases  a  fusion  of  theological  and  patriotic  feeling  has 
taken  place,  in  which  each  Iiaa  intensified  the  other.  8uch 
has  Ixjen  the  effect  of  the  conflict  lx3tween  the  Spardards  and 
the  Moora,  between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  between  the 
Scotch  Puritans  and  the  English  Episcopalians,  between  the 
Irisli  Catholics  and  the  English  Protestants.  But  patriotism 
itself,  as  a  duty,  has  never  found  any  place  in  Christian 
ethics,  and  strong  theological  feeling  has  usually  been  directly 
hostile  to  its  growth.  Ecclesiastics  have,  no  doubt,  taken  a 
very  largo  share  in  political  affaii's,  but  this  has  been  in  most 
cases  solely  with  the  object  of  wi*esting  them  into  conformity 
with  ecclesiastical  designs ;  and  no  other  body  of  men  have 
so  uniformly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  country  to  the 
interests  of  their  class.  For  the  repugnance  between  the 
theological  and  the  patriotic  spirit,  three  reasons  may,  I 
think,  be  assigned.  The  first  is  that  tendency  of  strong 
religious  feeling  to  divert  the  mind  from  all  teri'estrial  cares 
and  pa,ssion3,  of  which  the  avscetic  life  was  the  extreme 
expression,  but  which  has  always,  under  different  forms,  l)oon 
manifest<'d  in  the  Church.  The  second  arises  from  the  fart 
that  each  form  of  theologictil  opinion  embodies  itself  in  a 
visible  and  organised  church,  with  a  goveniment,  intei^est, 
and  j)()licy  of  its  own,  and  a  frontier  often  inti^i-secting  iiither 
than  following  national  boundaries;  and  these  churches 
attract  to  themselves  the  attachment  and  devotion  that 
would  naturally  Ix^  bestowed  upon  the  country  and  its 
rulers.  The  third  rea.son  is,  that  the  saintly  and  the  heivic 
characters,  which  repi-esent  the  ideals  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism,  are  generically  dillerent;  for  although  they  have 
no  doubt  many  common  elements  of  virtue,  the  distinctive 
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excellence  of  each  is  derived  from  a  proportion  or  disposition 
of  qualities  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  other.* 

Before  dismissing  this  very  important  revolution  in  moral 
history,  I  may  add  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
observe  that  the  relation  of  the  two  great  schools  of  morals 
to  active  and  political  life  has  been  completely  changed. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Stoics,  who  regarded  virtue  and 
vice  as  generically  different  from  all  other  things,  participated 
actively  in  public  life,  and  made  this  participation  one  of  the 
first  of  duties ;  while  the  Epicureans,  who  resolved  virtue  into 
utility,  and  esteemed  happiness  its  supreme  motive,  abstained 
from  public  life,  and  taught  their  disciples  to  neglect  it. 
Asceticism  followed  the  Stoical  school  in  teaching  that  virtue 
and  happiness  are  generically  different  things ;  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  eminently  unfavourable  to  civic  vii"tue.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  great  industrial  movement  which  has 
arisen  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  which  has  always 
been  essentially  utilitarian  in  its  spirit,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  elements  of  political  progress. 
This  change,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  unnoticed  by 
historians,  constitutes,  I  believe,  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  moral  history. 

The  second  observation  I  would  make  relates  to  the  esti- 
mate we  form  of  the  value  of  patriotic  actions.     However 


*  Observe  •vrithwliat  a  fine  per-  num   existimationem    .   .   .  causa 

ception  St.  Augustine  notices  the  honoris,  laudis  et  gloriae  consulue- 

essentially  unchristian    character  runt  patriae,  in  qua  ipsam  gloriam 

of  the  moral  dispositions  to  which  requirebant,  salutemque  ejus  saluti 

the  greatness  of  Rome  was  due.  suae  praeponere  non  dubitaverunt, 

He  quotes  the  sentence  of  Sallust :  pro  isto  uno  vitio,  id  est,  amore 

'  Civitas,  incredibile  memoratu  est,  laudis,    pecuniae    cupiditatem     et 

adept4   libertate    quantum    brevi  multa  alia  vitia  comprimentes.  .  . 

creverit,  tanta  cupido  glorise  inces-  Quid  aliud  amarent  quam  gloriam, 

serat ; '  and  adds  :  '  Ista  ergo  laudis  qua  volebant  etiam  post  mortem 

aviditas   et    cupido  glorise  multa  tanquam  viverein  orelaudantium?' 

ilia  miranda  fecit,  laudabilia  scili-  — De  Civ,  Dei,  v.  12-13. 
cet  atque  gloriosa  secundum  homi- 
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niucli  historiana  may  desire  to  extend  their  researches  to  the 
private  aud  domevstic  virtues  of  a  people,  civic  virtues  are 
always  those  which  must  appear  most  prominently  in  their 
pages.  History  is  concerned  only  with  large  bodies  of  men. 
The  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion  which  produce  splendid 
results  on  the  great  theatre  of  public  life  are  fully  and  easily 
appreciated,  and  readers  and  writers  are  both  liable  to  give 
them  very  undue  advantages  over  those  systems  which  do 
not  favour  civic  virtues,  but  exercise  their  beneficial  influence 
in  the  more  obscure  fields  of  individual  self-culture,  domestic 
morals,  or  private  charity.  If  valued  by  the  self-sacrifice 
they  imply,  or  by  their  effects  upon  human  happiness,  these 
last  rank  very  high,  but  they  scarcely  appear  in  history,  and 
they  therefore  seldom  obtain  thou-  due  weight  in  historical 
comparisons.  Christianity  has,  I  think,  suffered  peculiarly 
from  this  cause.  Its  moral  action  has  always  been  much 
more  poweiful  upon  individuals  than  upon  societies,  and  the 
spheres  in  which  its  superiority  over  other  religions  is  most 
incontestable,  are  precisely  those  which  history  is  least 
capable  of  realising. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  moi-al  condition  of  the 
Komnn  and  Byzantine  Empires  during  the  Christian  j)eriod, 
and  before  the  old  civilisation  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
barbarian  or  Mohammedan  inva.sions,  we  must  continually 
bear  this  last  considei-ation  in  mind.  Wo  must  remember, 
too,  that  Christianity  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  among 
nations  which  were  already  deej)ly  tainted  by  the  invetcrato 
vices  of  a  con-upt  and  decaying  civilisation,  and  also  that 
many  of  the  censors  from  whoso  pages  we  ai"o  obliged  to 
forai  our  estimate  of  the  ago  were  men  who  judged  human 
frailties  with  all  the  fastidiousness  of  ascetics,  and  who  ex- 
pressed their  judgments  with  all  the  declamatory  exaggenUion 
of  the  pulpit.  Modem  critics  will  probably  not  lay  mucli 
Btress  upon  the  relaj)sc  of  the  Clu'istinns  into  the  ordinary 
dress  and  usages  of  the  luxurious  Bocioty  alxDut  them,  upou 
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the  ridicule  thrown  by  Christians  on  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  primitive  austerity  of  the  sect,  or  upon  the  fact  that 
multitudes  who  were  once  mere  nominal  Pagans  had  become 
mere  nominal  Christians.  We  find,  too,  a  frequent  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  moralists  to  single  out  some  new  form  of 
luxury,  or  some  trivial  custom  which  they  regarded  as  indeco- 
rous, for  the  most  extravagant  denunciation,  and  to  magnify 
its  importance  in  a  manner  which  in  a  later  age  it  is  difficult 
even  to  understand.  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
both  in  Pagan  and  in  Christian  v/ritings,  and  they  form  an 
extremely  curious  page  in  the  history  of  morals.  Thus 
Juvenal  exhausts  his  vocabulary  of  invective  in  denouncing 
the  atrocious  criminality  of  a  certain  noble,  who  in  the  very 
year  of  his  consulship  did  not  hesitate — not,  it  is  true,  by 
day,  but  at  least  in  the  sight  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars — 
with  his  own  hand  to  drive  his  own  chariot  along  the  public 
road.^  Seneca  was  scarcely  less  scandalised  by  the  atrocious 
and,  as  he  thought,  unnatural  luxury  of  those  who  had 
adopted  the  custom  of  cooling  different  beverages  by  mixing 
them  with  snow.^  Pliny  assures  us  that  the  most  monstrous 
of  all  criminals  was  the  man  who  first  devised  the  luxurious 
custom  of  wearing  golden  rings.  ^  Apuleius  was  compelled 
to  defend  himself  for  having  eulogised  tooth-powder,  and  he 
did  so,  among  other  ways,  by  arguing  that  nature  has  justified 
this  form  of  propriety,  for  crocodiles  were  known  periodically 
to  leave  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  to  lie  with  open  jaws 


*  *Prsel.er  majorum   cineres  atque  Quum  fuerit,  clara  Daraasippus 

ossa,  volucri  luce  flagellura 

Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Daraa-  Sumet.' — Juvenal,  <9rt^.  viii.  146. 

sippus  et  ipse,  ^  Nat.  Qaast.'w.  IZ.     Ep.  78. 

Ipse  rotam  stnngit  multo  suffla-  »  .  Pessimum  vitse  scelus  fecit, 

mine  consxil ;  q^j  [^  [aurum]   primus  induit  di- 

Nocte  quidem  ;   sed  luna  videt,     gj^-jg quisquis  primus  instituit 

sed  sidera  testes        ^  cunctanter  id  fecit,  Isevisque  mani- 

Tntenduntoculos.    Finitumtem-  ^^g^  ktentibusque  induit.'— Plin. 

pus  honoris  ^^5^,  x^^t.  xxxiii.  4. 
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ujK)!!  the  l)anks,  while  a  certain  bird  ])rococ<ls  witli  its  lioak 
to  clean  tlieir  teeth. '  If  we  were  to  measure  the  criminality 
of  different  customs  by  the  vehemence  of  the  patristic  denun- 
ciations, we  miglit  almost  conclude  that  the  most  atrocious 
offence  of  their  day  was  the  custom  of  wearing  false  hair, 
or  dyeing  natural  haii'.  Clement  of  Alexandria  questioned 
whether  the  validity  of  certain  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
might  not  be  affected  by  wigs ;  for,  ho  asked,  when  the  priest 
is  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  person  who  kneels 
before  him,  if  that  hand  is  resting  upon  false  hair,  who  is  it 
he  is  rciilly  blessing]  Tertulliun  shuddered  at  the  thouglit 
that  Christians  might  have  the  haii*  of  those  who  were  in  liell, 
upon  their  heads,  and  he  found  in  the  tiei*s  of  false  hair  that 
were  in  use  a  distinct  rebellion  against  the  assertion  that  no 
one  can  add  to  his  stature,  and,  in  the  custom  of  dyeing  the 
hair,  a  contravention  of  the  declaration  that  man  cannot 
make  one  hair  white  or  black.  Centuries  rolled  away.  The 
lloman  Empire  tottered  to  its  £:ill,  and  floods  of  vice  and 
sorrow  overspread  the  world ;  but  still  the  denunciations  of 
the  Fathei-s  were  unabated.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  continued  with  uncom])romising  vehe- 
mence the  war  against  false  hair,  which  Tei-tuUian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  liad  begnn.^ 

]5ut  although  the  vohemence  of  the  Fathei-s  on  such  trivial 
mattei-s  might  appear  at  fii-st  sight  to  imply  the  existence  of 
a  society  in  which  grave  coiTuption  was  rare,  such  a  conclu- 
fiion  would  be  totiilly  untrue.  After  every  legitimate  allow- 
ance has  been  made,  the  pictures  of  Roman  society  by  Am- 
Diianua  Marccllinus,  of  the  society  of  Marseilles,  by  Salvian, 
of  the  society  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  ConstAntiuoj)le,  bv 
Chrysostom,  a.s  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history,  and 


•  See  a  curious  passago  in  bis  «  The  history  of  false  hair  h»u 

Apologia.     It  slwnild  lie  s.vid  ihut  Ijoen  written  with   inuoh  IearDin|» 

^e  liJive  only  his  own  aocuunt  uf  l-y  M.  Gu<>rlc  in  his  Kloge  des  l\r- 

the  charges  brouglit  aguiust  him.  ruquca. 
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mniimerable  incidental  notices  in  the  writers,  of  the  time, 
exhibit  a  condition  of  depravity,  and  especially  of  degrada- 
tion, which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.^  The  corruption  had 
reached  classes  and  institutions  that  appeared  the  most  holy. 
The  Agapse,  or  love  feasts,  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
touching  symbols  of  Christian  unity,  had  become  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  of  riot.  Denounced  by  the  Fathers,  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  they  lingered  as 
a  scandal  and  an  offence  till  they  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Council  of  Trullo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.^ 
The  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  soon  degenerated  into 
scandalous  dissipation.  Fairs  were  held  on  the  occasion, 
gross  breaches  of  chastity  were  frequent,  and  the  annual  fes- 
tival was  suppressed  on  account  of  the  immorality  it  pro- 
duced.^ The  ambiguous  position  of  the  clergy  with  reference 
to  marriage  already  led  to  grave  disorder.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Cyprian,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution, 
it  had  been  common  to  find  clergy  professing  celibacy,  but 
keeping,  under  various  pretexts,  their  mistresses  in  their 
houses ;  ^  and,  after  Constantino,  the  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject became  loud  and  general.*  Virgins  and  monks  often  lived 
together  in  the  same  house,  professing  sometimes  to  share  in 


'  The  fullest  view  of  this  age  is  part  i.  ch.  vii. 
given  in  a  very  learned  little  work  *  Ep.  Ixi. 

by  Peter  Erasmus  Miiller  (1797),  *  Evagrius  describes  with  much 
De  Genio  Mvi  Theodosiani.  Mont-  admiration  how  certain  monks  of 
faucon  has  also  devoted  two  essays  Palestine,  by  '  a  life  wholly  excel- 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  East-  lent  and  divine,'  had  so  overcome 
ern  world,  one  of  which  is  given  in  their  passions  that  they  were  ac- 
Jortin's  Bemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  customed  to  bathe  with  women ; 
History.  for  '  neither  sight  nor  touch,  nor  u 

*  See  on  these  abuses  Mosheim,  woman's  embrace,  could  make  them 

£i?c/,  >ffis^.  (Soame's  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  relapse  into  their  natural  condition. 

463 ;  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  Among  men  they  desired  to  be 

part  i.  ch.  xi.  men,  and  among  women,  women.' 

'  Ca.y&'s  Primitive  Christianity,  (H.  E.  i.  21.) 
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chastity  the  same  bed.*  Kicli  widows  wero  surrouiKled  hy 
Bwarms  of  clerical  .sycopliants,  who  addressed  thcin  in  tender 
diininntives,  Btndied  and  consulted  their  every  foible,  and, 
under  the  guiso  of  piety,  lay  in  wait  for  their  gifts  or  bo- 
quests.^  Tlie  evil  attained  such  a  point  that  a  law  was 
made  under  Valentiuian  depriving  the  Christian  priests 
and  monks  of  that  power  of  receiving  legacies  which  was 
possessed  by  every  other  class  of  the  community ;  and  St. 
Jerome  hiia  mournfully  acknowledged  that  the  prohibition 
was  necessary.^  Great  multitudes  entered  the  Church  to 
avoid  municipal  ofiices;*  the  deserts  were  crowded  with  men 
whose  sole  object  was  to  escape  from  honest  labour,  and  even 
soldiers  used  to  desert  their  coloius  for  the  nion:\steries.*^ 


•  These  '  mulieres  sul/nitro- 
ducfee,'  as  they  were  ciilloJ,  are 
coutinnaliy  noticed  by  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Chrysostoni.  See 
Mijller,  De  Gcnio  A^lvi  Theoilosiani, 
and  also  the  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  tit. 
ii.  ler  4  4,  with  the  Comments.  Dr. 
Todd,  in  liis  learned  Inj'e  of  St. 
Vatrick  (p.  91),  quotes  (1  sh.-ill  not 
vcnturo  to  do  so)  from  the  Lives  o{ 
the  Irish  Siiints  an  extremely  curi- 
oius  logen()  of  a  kind  of  contest  of 
».in('tity  between  St.  Scuthinus  and 
St.  lirendan,  in  which  it  wa.s  clearly 
proved  tli.it  the  former  had  ma.s- 
t»T(Hj  his  p.iBsions  more  completely 
tiian  the  latter.  An  i^ntiiusiast 
named  Robert  irArbrissoUfs  ia  said 
in  the  twelfth  I'ontury  to  liave  re- 
vived the  custom.  (Jortin's  lie- 
vuirksy  A.i).  HOG.) 

'  St.  Jerome  gives  {Ep.  Hi.)  an 
extremely  curious  picture  of  these 
clerical  flatterers,  and  several  ex- 
amples of  the  terms  of  endearment 
they  were  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  tone  of  flattery  which  St.  Je- 
rome himself,  though  doubtlchH 
Mith   the  purest   motives,  employs 


in  his  copious  correspondence  with 
his  female  admirers,  is  tea  modern 
layman  peculiarly  repulsive,  and 
somotime.s  verges  upon  blasphemy. 
In  his  letter  to  Euatochium,  whoso 
daughter  as  a  nun  had  become  tlio 
'  bride  of  Chri.st,'  he  calls  the 
mother  '  Socrus  Dei,'  the  mother- 
in-law  of  God.  See.  too,  the  ex- 
travagant flatteries  of  Chrysostom 
in  his  correspondence  with  Oiym- 
pias. 

"  'Pudetdicere  sacerdotes  ido- 
lorum,  mimi  et  aurigne  ot  scorta 
ha^re^-lifntes  capiunt  ;  solis  cleri- 
cis  et  monachis  hoc  lege  pro- 
hibetur,  et  prohibetur  non  a  pcrse- 
cutoribus.  .lied  a  principibus  Chris- 
tianis.  Nee  de  lege  conqueror  sod 
tluleo  cur  raeruerimus  hanc  legem.' 
Kp.  lii. 

*  See  Mil  man's  IHst.  of  Early 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

'  This  was  ono  cau.so  of  ths 
disputes  between  St,  Gregory  the 
Great  and  the  Kmperor  lOustace. 
St.  Chrysostom  frinjuenfly  notices 
the  opjK)sition  of  tiio  military  and 
the  niotiaHiio  .spirits. 
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Noble  ladies,  pretending  a  desire  to  lead  a  higher  life,  aban- 
doned their  husbands  to  live  with  low-born  lovers.^  Pales- 
tine, which  was  soon  crowded  with  pilgrims,  had  become, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  hotbed  of  debauchery.'^ 
The  evil  reputation  of  pilgrimages  long  continued ;  and  in 
the  eighth  century  we  find  St.  Boniface  writing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  imploring  the  bishops  to  take  some 
measures  to  restrain  or  regulate  the  pilgrimages  of  their 
fellow-countrywomen;  for  there  were  few  towns  in  central 
Europe,  on  the  way  to  Kome,  where  English  ladies,  who 
started  as  pilgrims,  were  not  living  in  open  prostitution.*^ 
The  luxury  and  ambition  of  the  higher  prelates,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  amusements  of  the  inferior  priests,^  were  bitterly 
acknowledged.  St.  Jerome  complained  that  i>he  banquets  of 
many  bishops  eclipsed  in  splendour'  those  of  the  provincial 
governors,  and  the  intrigues  by  which  they  obtained  offices, 
and  the  fierce  partisanship  of  their  supporters,  appear  in  every 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  the  lay  world,  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  was  ex- 
treme childishness.  The  moral  enthusiasm  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  in  most  periods  of  Paganism,  but,  being  drawn 
away  to  the  desert,  it  had  little  influence  upon  society.     The 


'  Hieron.  Ep.  cxxviii.  aliquod    levamentum    turpitudinis 

^  St.    Greg.    Nyss.    Ad     eund.  esset,    si    prohi  beret    syuodus    et 

Hieros.       Some    Catholic    writers  principes  vestri  mulieribus  et  ve- 

have   attempted   to    throw    doubt  latis  feminis  illud  iter  et  frequen- 

upon  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  tiam,  quam  ad  Romanam  civitatera 

but,  Dean  Milman  thinks,  with  no  veniendo  et  redeundo  faciunt,  quia 

sufficient  reason.     Its   account  of  magna   ex   parte   pereunt,   paucis 

Jerusalem  is  to  some  extent  corro-  remeantibus   integris.      Perpaucse 

borated  by  St.  Jerome.     {Ad  Pauli-  enim  sunt  civitates  in  Longobardia 

9ium,  Ep.  xxix.)  vel  in  Francia  aut  in  Gallia  in  qua 

'  *  Prseterea  non  taceo  charitati  non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix  geue- 

vestrse,  quia  omnibus  servisDei  qui  ris  Anglorum,  quod  scandalum  est 

hicvelinScripturavelintimoreDei  et  turpitude   totius    ecclesise  ves 

probatissimi  esse  videntur,  displicet  trse.' — (a.d.  745)  Ep.  Ixiii. 
quod  bonum  et  honestas  et  pudici-  *  See    Milman's   Latin    Chris- 

tia   vestrae    ecclesiae   illuditur;    ©t  ^»«Wi7y,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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Kimplo  f;ict  tliat  i]\ci  quarrels  between  the  factions  of  the 
chariot  races  for  a  long  j>enofI  eclipsed  all  {)oliiicaI,  intellec- 
tual, and  even  religious  difFcrenccs,  filled  the  streets  again 
and  again  with  bloodshed,  and  moi*e  than  onco  determined 
gitjat  revolutions  in  the  State,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  decadence.  Patriotism  and  courage  had  almost  disap- 
peared, and,  notwithstanding  the  riao  of  a  Belis<iriu3  or  a 
Narses,  the  level  of  public  men  was  extremely  depressed. 
The  luxury  of  the  court,  the  servility  of  the  coui-tiers,  and  the 
prevailing  splendour  of  dress  and  of  ornament,  had  attained  an 
extravagant  height.  The  world  grew  accustomed  to  a  dan- 
gerous alternation  of  extreme  asccticLsm  and  gi'oss  vice,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Antioch,'  the  most  vicious  and 
luxurious  cities  produced  the  most  numerous  anchorites. 
Theie  existed  a  combination  of  vice  and  superstition  which  is 
eminently  prejudicial  to  the  nobility,  though  not  equally  de- 
trimental to  the  happiness,  of  man.  Public  opinion  was  so 
low,  that  very  many  forms  of  vice  attracted  little  condemna- 
tion and  pim^Lshmcnt,  while  undoubted  belief  in  the  absolving 
efficacy  of  supcratitious  rites  calmed  the  imagination  and 
allayed  the  teiTors  of  conscience.  There  was  more  false- 
liood  and  treachery  than  under  the  Csesai-s,  but  thei*e  was 
much  less  cnielty,  violence,  and  shamelessness.  Tliero  was 
aIso  less  public  spirit,  loss  independence  of  chanvcter,  less 
intellectual  freedom. 

In  some  respects,  however,  Christianity  had  ali*eudy 
rffectcd  a  gi-eat  imj)rovcment.  The  gladiatorial  games  had 
disappeared  from  the  West,  and  had  not  been  intro<luced 
into  Constantinople.  The  vast  schools  of  prostitution  which 
had  gi'own  up  under  the  name  of  temples  of  Venus  w«M-e  sup- 
pressed. Religion,  however  deformed  and  deba,sed,  was  at 
least  no  longer  a  seed  plot  of  depravity,  and  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  the  effrontery  of  vice  had  in  a  great 


•  Tillemont,  Hi*t.  eocl,  tome  xi.  p.  647. 
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measiu-e  disappeared.  The  gross  and  extravagant  indecency 
of  representation,  of  which  we  have  still  examples  in  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the  signs  on  many  of  the  portals 
of  Pompeii ;  the  banquets  of  rich  patricians,  served  by  naked 
girls ;  the  hideous  excesses  of  unnatural  lust,  in  which  some 
of  the  Pagan  emperors  had  indulged  with  so  much  publicity, 
were  no  longer  tolerated.  Although  sensuality  was  very 
general,  it  was  less  obtrusive,  and  unnatural  and  eccentric 
forms  had  become  rare.  The  presence  of  a  great  Church, 
which,  amid  much  superstition  and  fanaticism,  still  taught  a 
pure  morality,  and  enforced  it  by  the  strongest  motives,  was 
everywhere  felt — controlling,  strengthening,  or  overawing. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  a  great  body  in  the  State.  The  cause 
of  virtue  was  strongly  organised ;  it  drew  to  itself  the  best 
men,  determined  the  course  of  vacillating  but  amiable  na- 
tures, and  placed  some  restraint  upon  the  vicious.  A  bad 
man  might  be  insensible  to  the  moral  beauties  of  religion, 
but  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  its  threaten- 
ings.  If  he  emancipated  himself  from  its  influence  in  health 
and  prosperity,  its  power  returned  in  periods  of  sickness  or 
danger,  or  on  the  eve  of  the  commission  of  some  great  ciime. 
If  he  had  nerved  himself  against  all  its  teiTors,  he  was  at  least 
checked  and  governed  at  every  turn  by  the  public  opinion 
which  it  had  created.  That  total  absence  of  all  restraint, 
all  decency,  and  all  fear  and  remorse,  which  had  been  evinced 
by  some  of  the  monstera  of  crime  who  occupied  the  Pagan 
throne,  and  which  proves  most  strikingly  the  decay  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  was  no  longer  possible.  The  virtue  of  the 
best  Pagans  was  perhaps  of  as  high  an  order  as  that  of  the 
best  Christians,  though  it  was  of  a  somewhat  different  type, 
but  the  vice  of  the  worst  Pagans  certainly  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  worst  Christians.  The  pulpit  had  become  a  powerful 
centre  of  attraction,  and  charities  of  many  kinds  were  actively 
developed. 

Tlie  moral  effects  of  the  first  gi'eat  outburst  of  asceticism, 
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SO  far  as  wo  have  yet  traced  them,  appoxir  almost  iinmiLiglt'*! 
evils.  In  addition  to  the  essentially  distorted  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion it  pix)duced,  the  simple  withdrawal  from  active  life  of 
that  moral  enthusia^im,  which  is  the  leaven  of  society,  waa 
extremely  pernicious,  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  to 
tlds  caiise  we  must  in  a  great  degree  attribute  the  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  Church,  for  some  centuries,  to  effect  any  more 
considerable  amelioration  in  the  moral  condition  of  Eiu*ope. 
There  were,  however,  some  distinctive  excellences  springing 
even  from  the  first  phase  of  asceticism,  which,  although  they 
do  not,  as  I  conceive,  suffice  to  counterbalance  these  evils, 
may  justly  qualify  our  censure. 

The  first  condition  of  all  really  great  moral  excellence  is 
a  spii'it  of  genuine  self-sacrilice  and  self-renunciation.  The 
habits  of  compromise,  moderation,  reciprocal  self-restmint, 
gentleness,  courtesy,  and  i*efinement,  which  ai*o  appropriate 
to  luxurious  or  utilitarian  civilisations,  are  veiy  favourable 
to  the  development  of  many  secondary  virtues ;  but  there  is  in 
humiui  nature  a  capacity  for  a  higher  and  more  heroic  reach 
of  excellence,  which  demands  very  different  spheres  for  its 
display,  accustoms  men  to  far  nobler  aims,  and  exercises  a 
far  gi-e;iter  attractive  influence  upon  mankind.  Imjxjrfect 
and  distorted  aa  was  the  ideal  of  the  anchorite ;  deeply,  too, 
tts  it  was  perverted  by  the  admixture  of  a  spiritual  i3elti.sh- 
noss,  still  the  example  of  many  thousjinds,  who,  in  ol)cdienco 
to  what  they  Ix^liuved  to  bo  right,  voluntiirily  gave  up  every- 
thing that  men  hold  dear,  ca«t  to  the  winds  every  compro- 
mise with  enjoyment,  and  made  extreme  self-abnegation  the 
very  principle  of  their  lives,  was  not  wholly  lost  upon  tho 
world.  At  a  time  when  increasing  riches  had  profoundly 
tainted  the  Church,  they  taught  men  *  to  love  lal>our  moixj 
than  rest,  and  ignominy  more  than  glory,  and  to  give  more  tliiui 
to  receive.' '     At  a  time  when  tho  passion  for  ecclesiastical 

'  This  w;ifl  enjoimd  in  tho  rulo  of  St.  Puphuutiua.  Seo  'lilluiioiit. 
kome  X.  p.  AT). 
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dignities  bad  become  the  scandal  of  the  Empii-e,  they  system- 
atically abstained  from  them,  teaching,  in  their  quaint  but 
energetic  language,  that  *  there  are  two  classes  a  monk  should 
especially  avoid — bishops  and  women.' ^  The  very  eccen- 
tricities of  theii"  lives,  their  uncouth  forms,  their  horrible 
penances,  won  the  admiration  of  rude  men,  and  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  thus  excited  gradually  passed  to  the  charity 
and  the  self-denial  which  formed  the  higher  elements  of  the 
monastic  character.  Multitudes  of  barbarians  were  converted 
to  Christianity  at  the  sight  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  The  hermit, 
too,  was  speedily  idealised  by  the  popular  imagination.  The 
more  repulsive  features  of  his  life  and  appearance  were  forgot- 
ten. He  was  thought  of  only  as  an  old  man  with  long  white 
beard  and  gentle  aspect,  weaving  his  mats  beneath  the  palm- 
trees,  while  daemons  vainly  tried  to  distract  him  by  their  strata- 
gems, and  the  wild  beasts  grew  tame  in  his  presence,  and  every 
disease  and  every  soitow  vanished  at  his  word.  The  imagi- 
nation of  Christendom,  fascinated  by  this  ideal,  made  it  the 
centre  of  countless  legends,  usually  very  childish,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  we  have  seen,  worse  than  cliildish,  yet  full  of 
beautiful  touches  of  human  nature,  and  often  conveying  ad- 
mirable moral  lessons.^  Nui"sery  tales,  which  fii-st  determine 
the  course  of  the  infant  imagination,  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  history  of  humanity.     In  the  fable  of  Psyche — • 


'  'Omnimodis    monachum   fu-  different   to   the   state   of  excom- 

gere  debere  mulieres  et  episcopos.'  munication,  while    old    men    feel 

— Cassian,  Be  Cotnoh.  Inst.  xi.  17.  continually,  and  acutely,  the  sepa- 

*  We  also  find  now  and  then,  ration.      (Socrates,   iv.    23.)      St. 

though  I  think  very  rarely,  intel-  ApoUonius  explained  the  Egyptian 

lectual  flashes  of  some  brilliancy,  idolatry  Math  the  most  intelligent 

Two  of  them  strike  me  as  especially  rationalism.     The  ox,  he  thought, 

noteworthy.     St.  Arsenius  refused  was  in  the  first  instance  worshipped 

to  separate  young  criminals  from  for  its   domestic  uses ;  the   Nile, 

communion    though    he     had    no  because  it  was  the  chief  cause  of 

hesitation  about  old  men  ;  for  he  the  fertility  of  the  soil   &c.     (Ku- 

had    observed    that    young    men  finus,  Hist,  Man.  cap.  vril.) 
speedily  get  accustomed  and  in- 
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that  [>right  talc  of  i>asHioiuit«  lovo  with  which  the  Ore^k 
mother  lulled  her  chikl  to  rc«t — Pagan  antiquity  has  bo- 
qiieathcd  U3  a  single  specimen  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  deseiii  often  exhibit  an  imagination 
(Unbrerit  indcc<l  in  kind,  but  scarcely  less  brilliant  in  it«  dis- 
]>lay.  St.  Antony,  wo  are  told,  was  thinking  one  night  that 
ho  was  tho  Ijest  man  in  the  desert,  when  it  waa  reveale^l  to 
him  that  thero  was  another  hermit  far  holier  than  himself.  In 
the  morning  ho  staiicd  across  tho  desert  to  visit  this  unknown 
saint,  lie  met  first  of  all  a  centaur,  and  afterwards  a  Uttlo 
man  with  horns  and  goat's  feet,  who  sjiid  that  he  w^as  a  faun  ; 
and  these,  having  pointed  out  tlio  way,  he  airived  at  last  at 
his  destination.  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  at  whose  cell  he  stopped, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  yeai*s  old,  and,  having  been 
living  for  a  very  long  period  in  absolute  solitude,  he  at  first 
refused  to  admit  the  visitor,  but  at  last  consented,  embmced 
liim,  and  began,  with  a  very  pardonable  curiosity,  to  question 
liim  minutely  about  the  world  he  had  loft;  *  whether  thei*o 
was  much  new  building  in  the  towns,  what  empire  ruled  the 
world,  whether  thero  were  any  idolaters  remaining]'  Tho 
colloquy  wjia  intoiTupted  by  a  crow,  which  came  with  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  St.  Paul,  observing  that  during  the  last  sixty 
yeai-s  bis  djuly  allowance  had  been  only  half  a  loaf,  declare<l 
that  this  was  a  proof  that  ho  had  done  right  in  admitting 
Antony.  The  hermits  returned  thanks,  and  sat  down  to- 
gether by  the  margin  of  a  glassy  stream.  But  now  a  diffi- 
culty arose.  Neither  could  bring  liimself  to  break  the  loaf 
before  the  other.  St.  Paul  alleged  that  St.  Antony,  being 
his  guest,  should  take  tho  precedence ;  but  St.  Antony,  who 
was  only  ninety  years  old,  dwelt  upon  tho  greater  ago  of  St. 
Paul.  So  scrupulously  polito  were  those  old  men,  that  they 
passed  tho  entii'o  afternoon  dis})uting  on  this  weighty  ques- 
tion, till  at  last,  when  the  evening  wjia  drawing  in,  a  haj>py 
thought  struck  them,  and,  each  holding  one  end  of  the  lo.'if, 
they  pulletl  together.     To  abridge  the  story,  St.  Paul  soon 
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died,  and  his  companion,  being  a  weak  old  man,  was  iLtiable 
to  burj  him,  when  two  lions  came  from  the  desert  and  dug 
the  grave  with  their  paws,  deposited  the  body  in  it,  raised  a 
loud  howl  of  lamentation,  and  then  knelt  down  submissively 
before  St.  Antony,  to  beg  a  blessing.  The  authority  for  this 
history  is  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Jerome,  who  relates  it  as 
literally  true,  and  intersperses  his  narrative  with  severe 
reflections  on  all  who  might  question  his  accuracy. 

The  historian  Palladius  assures  us  that  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  an  account  of  a  pil- 
grimage which  that  saint  had  made,  under  the  impulse  of 
curiosity,  to  visit  the  enchanted  garden  of  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres,  tenanted  by  daemons.  For  nine  days  Macarius  traversed 
the  desert,  directing  his  course  by  the  stars,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  fixing  reeds  in  the  ground,  as  landmarks  for  his 
return ;  but  this  precaution  proved  useless,  for  the  devils 
tore  up  the  reeds,  and  placed  them  during  the  night  by  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  saint.  As  he  drew  near  the  garden, 
seventy  daemons  of  various  forms  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  reproached  him  for  disturbing  them  in  their  home.  St. 
Macarius  promised  simply  to  walk  round  and  inspect  the 
wonders  of  the  garden,  and  then  depart  without  doing  it 
any  injury.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  a  journey  of  twenty 
days  brought  him  again  to  his  cell.*  Other  legends  are, 
however,  of  a  less  fantastic  nature ;  and  many  of  them 
display,  though  sometimes  in  veiy  whimsical  forms,  a  spirit 
of  courtesy  which  seems  to  foreshadow  the  later  chivalry, 
and  some  of  them  contain  striking  protests  against  the  very 
superstitions  that  were  most  prevalent.  When  St.  Macarius 
was  sick,  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  once  given  to  him;  but  his 
charity  impelled  him  to  give  them  to  another  hermit,  who  in 
his  turn  refused  to  keep  them,  and  at  last,  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  desert,  they  were  returned  to  the  saint. ^ 

'  Palladius,    Hist.   Laus.   cap.  '  RuSnug,  Hist,   Monach,  cap 

XXX.  xxix. 
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Tlio  sanio  saint,  whose  usual  beverage  was  putrid  water, 
never  failed  to  diink  wine  when  set  before  him  by  the 
hermits  he  vLsited,  atoning  piivately  for  this  relaxation, 
which  he  tliought  the  laws  of  courtesy  required,  by  ab- 
Ftaining  from  water  for  as  many  days  as  he  had  drunk 
glasses  of  wine.*  One  of  hia  disciples  once  meeting  an 
idolatrous  priest  running  in  great  haste  across  the  desert, 
with  a  great  stick  in  his  hand,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
*  Where  are  you  going,  dremon  V  ITie  priest,  naturally 
indignant,  beat  the  Christian  severely,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way,  when  he  met  St.  Macarius,  who  accosted  him 
BO  courteously  and  so  tenderly  that  the  Pagan's  heart  was 
touched,  ho  became  a  convert,  nnd  his  first  act  of  charity 
was  to  tend  the  Christian  whom  he  had  beaten.^  St.  Avitus 
being  on  a  visit  to  St.  MarcLin,  this  latter  saint  placed  before 
him  some  bread,  which  Avitus  refused  to  eat,  saying  that 
it  was  Ills  custom  never  to  touch  food  till  after  sunset.  St. 
IMarcian,  professing  his  own  inability  to  defer  his  repast, 
implored  his  guast  for  once  to  break  this  custom,  and  being 
i*efused,  exclaimed,  *  Alas  !  I  am  filled  with  anguish  that  you 
liave  come  here  to  see  a  wise  man  and  a  saint,  and  you  see 
only  a  glutton.*  St.  Avitus  was  grieved,  and  said,  '  he 
would  rather  even  eat  flesh  than  hear  such  words,'  and 
he  sat  down  as  desired.  St.  Marcian  then  confessed  that  his 
own  custom  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  brother  siiint;  *  but,* 
he  added,  *  we  know  that  charity  is  bcitter  than  fisting  ;  for 
charity  is  enjoined  by  the  Divine  law,  but  fasting  is  left  in 
our  own  power  and  will.'  ^  St.  Epiphanius  having  invited 
St.  Ililarius  to  his  cell,  placed  before  him  a  dish  of  fowl. 
'Pardon  mo,  father,'  said  St.  Hilai-ius,  'but  since  I  have 
})ecomo  a  monk  I  have  never  eaten  flo.sh.'  '  And  I,'  said  St. 
Ei)iphanius,  '  since  I  have  Income  a  monk  have  never  sutTere<l 


•  Tillornout,    Hist.    ecd.  tomo  '  II. id.  p.  689. 

riii.  pp.  683,  684.  •  Thcodorct,  Phi/ot/i.  cap.  iii. 
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tlie  sun  to  go  down  upon  my  wrath.'  '  Your  rule,'  rejoined 
the  other,  '  is  more  excellent  than  mine.'  ^  While  a  rich  lady 
was  courteously  fulfilling  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  a  monk, 
her  child,  whom  she  had  for  this  purpose  left,  fell  into  a  well. 
It  lay  unharmed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  after- 
wards told  its  mother  that  it  had  seen  the  arms  of  the  saint 
Bvistaining  it  below.^  At  a  time  when  it  was  the  custom  to 
look  upon  the  marriage  state  with  profound  contempt,  it  was 
revealed  to  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  that  two  married  women 
in  a  neigh  bouidng  city  were  more  holy  than  he  was.  The 
saint  immediately  visited  them,  and  asked  their  mode  of 
life,  but  they  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  of  their  sanctity. 
*  Holy  father,'  they  said,  '  suffer  us  to  tell  you  frankly  the 
truth.  Even  this  very  night  we  did  not  shrink  from  sleeping 
with  our  husbands,  and  what  good  works,  then,  can  you 
expect  from  us '? '  The  saint,  however,  persisted  in  his  in- 
quiries, and  they  then  told  him  their  stories.  *  We  are,'  they 
said,  *  in  no  way  related,  but  we  married  two  brothei-s.  We 
have  lived  together  for  fifteen  years,  without  one  licentious 
or  angry  word.  We  have  entreated  our  husbands  to  let  us 
leave  them,  to  join  the  societies  of  holy  virgins,  but  they 
refused  to  permit  us,  and  we  then  promised  before  Heaven 
that  no  worldly  word  should  sully  our  lips.'  *  Of  a  truth,' 
cried  St.  Macarius,  *  I  see  that  God  regards  not  whether  one 
is  virgin  or  married,  whether  one  is  in  a  monastery  or  in  the 
world.  He  considers  only  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
gives  the  Spirit  to  all  who  desire  to  serve  Him,  whatever 
their  condition  may  be.'  ^ 

I  have  multiplied  these  illustrations  to  an  extent  that 
must,  I  fear,  have  already  somewhat  taxed  the  patience  of 
my  readers ;  but  the  fact  that,  during  a  long  period  of  history, 
these  saintly  legends  formed  the  ideals  guiding  the  imagina- 


*  Verba  Seniorum.  *  Tillemont,  tome  viii.  pp.  594, 

•  Theodoret,  Philoth.  cap.  ii,         695. 
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tion  and  reflecting  the   moral  sentiment   of  the   Christian 
"world,  gives  thorn  an  importance  far  beyond  their  intrinsic 
value.     Befoi-e  dLsmissiug  the  saints  of  the  desert,  tliei-e  is 
one  other  class  of  legends  to  which  I  dasiro  to  advert.      I 
mean  those  which  describe  the  coniioxition  between   sabits 
and  the  animal  world.    These  legends  are,  I  think,  worthy  of 
special    notice  in   moral  lustory,  as  rei)resenting   the  fii*8t, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  striking  effoi*ts  ever 
made  in  Olu-istendom  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  kindness  and 
l)ity  towards  the  brute  creation.      In  Pagan  antiquity,  con- 
siderable steps  had  been  made  to  raise  this  form  of  humanity 
to  a  recognised  bi-anch  of  ethics.     The  way  had   been  pro- 
pared   by  numerous   anecdotes   gi'owiug  for   the   most  part 
out  of  simple  ignorance  of  natural  histoiy,  which  all  tended 
to  diminisli  the  chasm  between  men  and  animals,  by  repre- 
senting the  latter  as  possessing  to  a  very  high  degree  both 
moral  and  rational  qualities.      Elephants,   it  was  believed, 
were  endowed  not  only   with  reason  and  benevolence,  but 
also  with  reverential  feelings.    They  woi-8hi})ped  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  in  the  forests  of  Mauritania  they  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  every  new  moon,  at  a  ccrLiiiii  river,  to  peiform 
religious  rites.'    The  hi[)i)Opotumus  taught  men  the  medicinal 
value  of  bleeding,  being  accustomed,  when  aJlucted  by  ple- 
thory,  to  bleed  itself  witli  a  thorn,  and  afterwards  close  the 
wound  with  slime.*    Pelicans  committed  suicide  to  feed  their 
young ;  and  bees,  when  they  had   broken  the  laws  of  their 
Bovereign.**     A  temple  was  erected  at  Scstos  to  commemorate 
the  affection  of  an  eagle  which  loved  a  young  girl,  and  u|)on 
her  death  cast  itself  in  da«?pair  into  the  flames  by  which  lier 
body  was  consumed.*      Numerous  anecdotes  oi-e  i-clated  of 

'  riiny,     Hist.     Knt     viii.     1.  Tliis  habit  of  bet  b  is  mentiocttl  by 

Many   auocdoU'S   of  i-loplianLs  aro  St.   Ambn.so.     Tho  jtolican,  ns  is 

colltrtoil     viii.     1-12.       Sco,    to,  well  known,  jifltrwanltj  beoaiue  an 

Dion  Cassiuh,  xxxix.  38.  ouil-b-m  of  Chriht. 

■  Pliny,  viii.  40.  ♦  TUu.  JlisL  Nat.  x.  6. 

•  Donno's  Biuihmiati^it,    ji.    '22. 
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faithful  dogs  which  refused  to  survive  their  masters,  and  one 
of  these  had,  it  was  said,  been  transformed  into  the  dog-star. ' 
The  dolphin,  especially,  became  the  subject  of  many  beautiful 
legends,  and  its  affection  for  its  young,  for  music,  and  above 
all  for  little  children,  excited  the  admiration  not  only  of  the 
populace,  but  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists.  ^  Many 
philosophers  ascribed  to  animals  a  rational  soul,  like  that  of 
man.  According  to  the  Pythagoreans,  human  souls  transmi- 
grate after  death  into  animals.  According  to  the  Stoics  and 
others,  the  souls  of  men  and  animals  were  alike  parts  of  the 
all-pervading  Divine  Spirit  that  animates  the  world, ^ 

We  may  even  find  traces  from  an  early  period  of  a  cei-tain 
measure  of  legislative  protection  for  animals.  By  a  very 
natural  process,  the  ox,  as  a  principal  agent  in  agricultiu*e, 
and  therefore  a  kind  of  symbol  of  civilisation,  was  in  many 
different  countries  regarded  with  a  peculiar  reverence.  The 
sanctity  attached  to  it  in  Egypt  is  well  known.  That  tender- 
ness to  animals,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  shows  itself,  among  other 
ways,  in  the  command  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn,  or  to  yoke  together  the  ox  and  the  ass.^  Among 
the  early  Romans  the  same  feeling  was  carried  so  far,  that 
for  a  long  time  it  was  actually  a  capital  offence  to  slaughter 
an  ox,  that  animal  being  pronounced,  in  a  special  sense,  the 


*  A  long  list  of  legends  about  modern  philosophers,  concerning 
dogs  is  given  by  Legendre,  in  the  the  souls  of  animals,  is  given  by 
very  curious  chapter  on  animals,  in  Bayle,  Diet.  arts.  '  Pereira  E,' 
his    Traits  de  t  Opinion,  tome    i.  •  Borarius  K.' 

pp.  30S'327.  *  The  Jewish  law  did  not  con 

*  Pliny  tells  some  extremely  fine  its  care  to  oxen.  The  reader 
pretty  stories  of  this  kind.  {Hist,  will  remember  the  touching  pro- 
Nat.  ix.  8-9.)  See,  too,  Aulus  vision,  'Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
Gellius,  xvi.  19.  The  dolphin,  on  kid  in  his  mother's  milk'(Deut. 
account  of  its  love  for  its  young,  xiv.  21)  ;  and  the  law  forbidding 
became  a  common  symbol  of  Christ  men  to  take  a  parent  bird  that  was 
among  the  early  Christians.  sitting  on  its  young  or  on  its  eggs. 

"  A   very   full   account  of  the  (Deut.  xxii.  6,  7.) 
opinions,    both    of    ancient    and 


i 
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fellow-laljouror  of  man.'  A  eiinilar  law  ia  said  to  ha\  o  in 
early  times  exiBted  in  Greece.^  The  beautiful  passage  in  which 
the  Psalmist  describes  how  the  sparrow  could  find  a  shelter 
and  a  home  in  the  altar  of  the  temple,  was  as  applicable  to 
Greece  as  to  Jerusalem.  The  sentiment  of  Xenoci-ates  who, 
when  a  bird  pursued  by  a  liawk  took  refuge  in  his  breast, 
caressed  and  finally  released  it,  saying  to  his  disciples,  that  a 
good  man  should  never  give  up  a  suppliant,^  was  believed  to 
bo  shared  by  the  gods,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  im- 
piety to  disturb  the  birds  who  had  built  their  nasts  beneath 
the  porticoes  of  the  temple."*  A  case  is  related  of  a  child  who 
was  even  put  to  death  on  account  of  an  act  of  aggi-avated 
cruelty  to  biids.^ 

The  general  tendency  of  nations,  as  they  advance  from 
a  rude  and  warlike  to  a  refined  and  jx)aceful  condition,  from 
the  stage  ip  which  the  realising  powers  are  faint  and  dull,  to 
that  in  which  they  are  sensitive  and  vivid,  is  undoubtedly  to 
become  moit)  gentle  and  humane  in  their  actions;  but  this, 
like  all  otlier  general  tendencies  in  history,  may  be  counter- 
acted or  modified  by  many  special  circumstances.     The  law  I 

'  '  Cujus  tanta  fuit  apud  anti-  at  Milotus  about  a  suppliant  who 

quos  veuoratio,  ut  tam  capital  esset  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Cymaeuns 

bovem    necuiseo    quam    civem.' —  and  was  deniandod  with  nien.aco  by 

Columelhi,  lib.  vi.  in  procem.    '  llic  his    enemies.     The    onicle,    being 

socius  hominnnx  in  rustico  opero  ot  bribed,    enjoined    the     surrender. 

Cereris  minister.     Ab  hoc  antiqui  The  ambassador  on   leaving,  with 

manu.s  itii  nb.stinero  voluerunt  ut  seeming  carelessness  disturbed  the 

capile  sanxeriiit  si  quis  occidis.'^et.'  sparrows  under  the  portico  of  the 

—  VaiTo,  ]>e  Uc  Ihmtic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  temple,  mIiou  the  voice  from  behiml 

T.  tliu  altar  donounceil  his  impiety  for 

•  See  Logondre,  tome  ii.  p.  338.  disturbing  the  guests  of  the  gods. 
The  sword  with  which  the  priest  The  ambassador  replied  with  an  ob- 
Bacrifice<l  tlio  ox  waa  afterwards  vious  and  withering  r»tort.  ilClian 
pronounced  accursed.  (ililian,  say8(///.-i^  rflr.)tliat  the  Athenians 
Hist.  Var.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.)  condt-mnini  to  death  a  boy  fur  kill- 

■  Diog.  Laert.  Xenocrutct.  iug    a   s{)arrow   that    had    taken 

*  There  is  a  story  told  by  refuge  in  the  t»inple  of  A5>cuU- 
Ilerodotus   (i.  167-1<')9)  of  an  am-     pins. 

biussador  who  was  sent  by  his  fti-         *  Quiulilian,  lud.  r.  9. 
low  -countrymen  to  consult  an  oracle 
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have  mentioned  about  oxen  was  obviously  one  of  those  that 
belong  to  a  very  early  stage  of  progress,  when  legislators  are 
labouring  to  form  agricultural  habits  among  a  warlike  and 
nomadic  people.^  The  games  in  which  the  slaughter  of 
animals  bore  so  large  a  part,  having  been  introduced  but  a 
little  before  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  did  very  much  to 
arrest  or  retard  the  natural  progress  of  humane  sentiments. 
In  ancient  Greece,  besides  the  bull-fights  of  Thessaly,  tlie 
combats  of  quails  and  cocks  ^  were  favourite  amusements, 
and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  legislators,  as  furnishing 
examples  of  valour  to  the  soldiers.  The  colossal  dimensions 
of  the  Roman  games,  the  cii'cumstances  that  favoured  them, 
and  the  overwhelming  interest  they  speedily  excited,  I  have 
described  in  a  former  chapter.  We  have  seen,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the  standard  of 
humanity  towards  men  was  considerably  raised  during  the 
Empire.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  notwithstanding 


*  In  the  same  ^ay  we  find 
Beveral  chapters  iu  the  Zendavesta 
about  the  criminality  of  injuring 
dogs  ;  which  is  explained  by  the 
great  importance  of  shepherd's 
dogs  to  a  pastoral  people. 

'•*  On  the  origin  of  Greek  cock- 
fighting,  see  JElian,  Hist.  Var.  ii, 
28.  Many  particulars  about  it  are 
given  by  Athenseus.  Chrysippus 
maintained  that  cock-fighting  was 
the  final  cause  of  cocks,  these  birds 
being  made  by  Providence  in  order 
to  inspire  us  by  the  example  of 
their  courage,  (Plutarch,  Be  Bepitg. 
Stoic.)  The  Greeks  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  known  '  cock- 
throwing,'  the  favourite  English 
game  of  throwing  a  stick  called  a 
'  cock- stick '  at  cocks.  It  was  a 
very  ancient  and  very  popular 
amusement,  and  was  practised 
especially  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and 
by  school-boys.     Sir  Thomas  More 


had  been  famous  for  his  skill  in  it. 
(Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p. 
283.)  Three  origins  of  it  have 
been  given : — 1st,  that  in  the 
Danish  wars  the  Saxons  failed  to 
surprise  a  certain  city  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crowing  of  cocka, 
and  had  in  consequence  a  great 
hatred  of  that  bird  ;  2nd,  that  the 
cocks  (galli)  wore  special  repre- 
sentatives of  Frenchmen,  with 
whom  the  English  were  constantly 
at  war ;  and  3rd,  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  denial  of  St. 
Peter.  As  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
said : — 

•  Mayst  thou  be  punished  for  St. 

Peter's  crime. 
And  on  Shrove  Tuesday  perish  in 

thy  prime.' 
Knight's   Old  England,  vol.  ii.  p. 
126. 
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the  passion  for  tho  corabatfl  of  wild  bcasta,  Roman  litoratui-e 
and  the  later  literature  of  the  nations  pubject  to  Kome  abound 
in  delicate  touches  displaying  in  a  very  high  degree  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  feelings  of  the  animal  world.  This  tender 
interest  in  animal  life  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  poetry  of  Virgil.  Lucretius,  who  rarely  struck  the 
chords  of  j)athos,  had  at  a  still  earlier  period  di-awn  a  very 
beautiful  picture  of  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  cow,  whose 
calf  had  been  sacrificed  u})on  the  altar.'  Plubirch  mentions, 
incidentally,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  sell,  in  ita 
old  age,  the  ox  which  had  served  him  faithfully  in  the  time 
of  its  strength.^  Ovid  expressed  a  similar  sentiment  with  an 
almost  equal  emphasis.-"*  Juvenal  speaks  of  a  Roman  lafly 
with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
sparrow.'*  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  on  the  gi-oimd  of  humanity, 
refused,  even  when  invited  by  a  king,  to  participate  in  the 
chase.*     Arrian,  the  friend  of  Epictetus,  in  his  book  upon 


*  De  y at  urn  Ixenimy  lib.  ii. 
'  lAfp.  of  Marc.  Cato. 

•  '  Quid  meruere  bores,  animal  sine 

fraiule  dolisqiie, 
JnnocunTn,  simplex,  natum  tolo- 

rare  Inljores  ? 
Tmmemor  est  demum  nee  frn- 

piim  nmnere  dipnus. 
Qui  putuit  cnrvi  dempto  modo 

pondoro  aratri 
Kuricolam     mactire    Hunm.' — 
Mclamnrph.  xv.  120-124. 
<  '  Cujufl 

Txirbavit  nitidos  extinctiis  pa.s- 
Her  ooolloH.' 

.lurenal,  Saf.  vi.  7-S. 

There  is  a  little  poom  in  Ciitullus 
(iii.)  to  console  his  mistress  u]X)n 
the  death  of  her  fiivourite  sparrow  ; 
iind  Martial  more  thnii  once  al- 
ludes to  the  pots  of  the  ]\oman 
ladies. 


Compare  tho  charming  de- 
scription of  the  Prioress,  in  Chau- 
cer:— 

'She  was   so    charitable    and    no 

pitous, 
Sho  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a 

mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded 

or  bledde. 
Of  sniale  honndes  had  she  that 

she  fetldo 
With  n)St»vl  flesh  and  milke  and 

wastol  lirod*'. 
I^ut  sore  wept  sho  if  one  of  them 

were  dede. 
Or  if  men  8rnot>>  it  with  a  yoplo 

smert : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tcndr* 

horte.' 
Prnlogw  to  the  '  Cantrrhtry  Tal<9. 


•  Philost.  Apol  i.  38. 


Y  'J 
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couraing,  anticipated  the  beautiful  picture  which  Addison 
has  drawn  of  the  huntsman  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
the  captui*ed  hare  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  in 
its  flight.' 

These  touches  of  feeling,  slight  as  they  may  appear,  indi- 
cate, I  think,  a  vein  of  sentiment  such  as  we  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  coexisting  with  the  gigantic  slaughte?' 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  progress,  however,  was  not  only 
one  of  sentiment — it  was  also  shown  in  distinct  and  definite 
teaching.  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  were  quoted  as  the 
founders  of  this  branch  of  ethics.  The  moral  duty  of  kind- 
ness to  animals  was  in  the  first  instance  based  upon  a 
dogmatic  assertion  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and,  the 
doctrine  that  animals  are  within  the  circle  of  human  duty 
being  thus  laid  down,  subsidiary  considerations  of  humanity 
were  alleged.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  made  these  considerations 
familiar  to  the  people.'^  Porphyry  elaborately  advocated, 
and  even  Seneca  for  a  time  practised,  abstinence  from  flesh. 
But  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  this  movement  is  unques- 
tionably Plutarch.  Casting  aside  the  dogma  of  transmigra- 
tion, or  at  least  speaking  of  it  only  as  a  doubtful  conjecture, 
he  places  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals  on  the  broad  ground 
of  the  affections,  and  he  urges  that  duty  with  an  emphasis 
and  a  detail  to  which  no  adequate  parallel  can,  I  beUeve,  be 
found  in  the  Christian  writings  for  at  least  seventeen  hundi*ed 
years.  He  condemns  absolutely  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre. 


'  See  the  curious  chapter  in  his  Pagans  of  the  third  century  fell 

Kvv-rjyeTiKSs,  xvi.  and  compare  it  about  animals.     Celsus  objected  to 

with  No.  116  in  the  Spectator.  the  Christian  doctrine  about   the 

^  In  his  De  Ahstinentia  Carnis.  position  of  men  in  the  universe. 

The  controversy    between    Origen  that  many  of  the  animals  were  at 

and  Celsus  furnishes    us    -with  a  least  the  equals  of  men   both   in 

very  curious    illustration    of    the  reason,  religious  feeling,  and  know 

extravagances    into   which     sorne  iedge.     (Orig.  Cont.  Gels.  lib.  iv.) 
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dwells  with  great  force  upon  the  elFect  of  such  spectacles  in 
hardening  the  character,  enumerates  in  detail,  and  denouncea 
with  unqualified  energy,  the  refined  ci-uelties  which  gastro- 
nomic fancies  had  produced,  and  asseils  in  the  strongest 
language  that  every  man  has  duties  to  the  animal  world  as 
truly  as  to  his  fellow-men.' 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  shall  find 
that  little  or  no  progress  was  at  fii*st  made  in  this  sphere. 
Among  the  Manicheans,  it  is  true,  the  mixture  of  Oriental 
notions  was  sho^vn  in  an  absolute  prohibition  of  animal  food, 
and  abstinence  from  this  food  was  also  frequently  practised  upon 
totally  different  grounds  by  the  orthodox.  One  or  two  of  the 
Fathers  have  also  mentioned  with  approbation  the  humane 
counsels  of  the  Pythagoi-eans.'^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctiine  of  transmigration  was  emphatiailly  repudiated  by 
the  Catholics ;  the  human  race  was  isolated,  by  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  more  than  ever  from  all  other  i-aces ;  and  in 
the  i-ango  and  circle  of  duties  inculcated  by  the  early  Fathers 
those  to  animals  liad  no  place.  This  is  indeed  the  one  form 
of  humanity  which  appears  more  prominently  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  the  New.  The  many  beautiful  traces  of 
it  in  the  former,  which  indicate  a  sentiment,'  even  where 
they  do  not  very  .strictly  define  a  duty,  gave  way  before  an 


'  These   views  fire  chiefly  de-  writers  have  been  remarkable  for 

fended  in  his  two  tr;ict8  on  eating  the  great  emphasis  with  wliioh  tliey 

flesh.     I'lntarcli  has  als^)  recurred  inculcated  tho  duty  of  kindness  to 

to  the  pubject,  inciilontally,  in  80V0-  animals.     See  some  passages  from 

ml  other  works,  espocially  in  a  very  them,  cited  in  Wollaston,  Reliaian 

beautiful   pisaago   in   his   L\fe  of  of  Nature,  sec.  ii,,  note.     Maimo- 

Marctis  Cato.  nidcs  beliovetl  in  a  future  life  for 

^  See,   for  example,  a  striking  animals,   to  recompense    them   for 

passage  in  Clom.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  thoir  sufferings  liere.    ( Bay  I  o,  Z>iW. 

ii.      St.  Clement  inuigines  Pytha-  art,    'liorarius    D.')      There  is  a 

goras  had  borrowed  his  sentiments  curious  collection  of  tlie  opinions 

on  this  subject  from  Moses.  of  dilToront  writers  on  this  bust  point 

•There  is,  I  believe,  no  record  in  a  little  book  called  the  Iii(/fif.t 

of  any  wild  beast  combats  existing  of  Animnh,  byWilliiim  Drummond 

among  tho  Jews,  and  the  rabbinical  (London,  1838),  pp.  197  '205. 
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ardent  philanthropy  which  regarded  human  interests  as  the 
one  end,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  as  the  one 
question,  of  life,  and  dismissed  somewhat  contemptuously,  as 
an  idle  sentimentalism,  notions  of  duty  to  animals.*  A  re- 
fined and  subtle  sympathy  with  animal  feeling  is  indeed 
rarely  found  among  those  who  are  engaged  very  actively  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  it  was  not  without  a  meaning  or  a 
reason  that  Shakespeare  placed  that  exquisitely  pathetic 
analysis  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  stag,  which  is  per- 
haps its  most  perfect  poetical  expression,  in  the  midst  of  the 
morbid  dreamings  of  the  diseased  and  melancholy  Jacques. 

But  while  what  are  called  the  rights  of  animals  h^d  no 
place  in  the  ethics  of  the  Church,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
the  in*ational  creation  was  in  some  degree  inculcated  indi- 
rectly by  the  incidents  of  the  hagiology.  It  was  very  natural 
that  the  hermit,  living  in  the  lonely  deserts  of  the  East,  or  in 
the  vast  forests  of  Europe,  should  come  into  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  animal  world,  and  it  was  no  less  natural  that 
the  popular  imagination,  when  depicting  the  hermit  life, 
should  make  this  connection  the  centre  of  many  picturesque 
and  sometimes  touching  legends.  The  birds,  it  was  said, 
stooped  in  theii'  flight  at  the  old  man's  call ;  the  lion  and  the 
hyena  crouched  submissively  at  his  feet;  his  heart,  which 
was  closed  to  all  human  interests,  expanded  freely  at  the 
sight  of  some  suffering  animal ;  and  something  of  his  own 
sanctity  descended  to  the  companions  of  his  solitude  and  the 
objects  of  his  mii*acles.  The  wild  beasts  attended  St.  Theon 
when  he  walked  abroad,  and  the  saiat  rewarded  them  by 
giving  them  di-ink  out  of  his  well.  An  Egyptian  hermit  had 
made  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  desert,  and  used  to  sit  beneath 
the  palm-trees  while  a  lion  ate  fruit  from  his  hand.     When 


'  Thus   St.  Paul   (1  Cor.  ix.  9)  its  natural  meaning,  with  the  con- 
turned  aside   the   precept,    'Thou  temptuous    question,    'Doth    God 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  take  care  for  oxen?' 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com,'  from 
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St.  Pocmeii  was  shivering  in  a  winter  night,  a  lion  crouched 
beside  him,  and  became  liis  covering.  Lioiia  buried  St.  Paul 
the  hermit  and  St.  Maiy  of  P^gyi^t.  They  appear  in  the 
legends  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gerasimus,  St.  John  the  Silent, 
St.  Simeon,  and  mxiny  others.  When  an  old  and  feeble  monk, 
named  Zosimaa,  was  on  his  journey  to  Ca)sai*ea,  with  an  sluh 
which  bore  Ids  posijcssions,  a  lion  seized  and  devouied  the 
ass,  but,  at  the  command  of  the  Siiint,  the  lion  it«elf  carrietl 
the  burden  to  the  city  gates.  St.  Helenus  called  a  wild  ass 
from  its  herd  to  beai-  his  burden  through  the  wilderness.  The 
same  saint,  as  well  as  St.  Pachomius,  crossed  the  Nile  on  the 
back  of  a  crocodile,  as  St.  Scuthinus  did  the  Irish  Channel 
on  a  sea  monster.  Stags  continually  accompanied  saints  upon 
their  joiurneys,  bore  thcii*  burdens,  ploughed  their  fields,  ra- 
vealed  theii*  relics.  The  hunted  stag  was  especially  the  theme 
of  many  picturesque  legends.  A  Pagan,  named  Brancliion, 
was  once  pursuing  an  exhausted  stag,  when  it  took  i-efuge  in 
a  cavern,  whose  threshold  no  inducement  coidd  persuade  the 
hounds  to  cross.  The  astonished  hunter  entered,  and  found 
himself  in  presence  of  an  old  hermit,  who  at  once  protected 
the  fugitive  and  convei-ted  the  pursuer.  In  the  legends  of 
St.  Eustachius  and  St.  Hubert,  Christ  is  repi"0sented  as  having 
assumed  the  form  of  a  hunted  stag,  wluch  turned  upon  its 
pursuer,  with  a  crucifix  glittering  on  its  brow,  and,  addressing 
him  with  a  human  voice,  converted  him  to  Christianity.  In 
the  full  frenzy  of  a  chase,  hounds  and  stag  stopped  and  knelt 
down  together  to  venerate  the  relics  of  St.  Fingai'.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  liegidus,  the  wild  stags  assembled  at  the  tomb 
of  the  sidnt,  as  tlie  i-avens  used  to  do  at  that  of  St.  ApolUnar 
of  Ravenna.  St.  Ei*asmus  was  the  special  protector  of  oxen, 
and  they  knelt  down  voluntjirily  before  his  shrine.  St.  An- 
tony was  the  protector  of  hogs,  who  were  usually  iutroduced 
into  his  pictures.  St.  J>ridget  kept  pigK,  and  a  wild  1  v^ar  came 
fiom  the  forest  to  subject  itself  to  her  rule.  A  horse  foi-e- 
sliadowed  by  its  lamentations  the  death  of  St.  Columl^a.    Thi' 
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tlu'ee  companions  of  St,  Colman  were  a  cock,  a  mouse,  and  a 
fly.  The  cock  announced  the  hour  of  devotion,  the  mouse 
bit  the  ear  of  the  drowsy  saint  till  he  got  up,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  he  was  afflicted  by  any  wandering 
fchoughte,  or  called  away  to  other  business,  the  lly  alighted 
on  the  line  where  he  had  left  off,  and  kept  the  place.  Le- 
gends, not  without  a  certain  whimsical  beauty,  described  the 
moral  qualities  existing  in  animals.  A  hermit  was  accus- 
tomed to  share  his  supper  with  a  wolf,  which,  one  evening 
entering  the  cell  before  the  return  of  the  master,  stole  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Struck  with  remorse,  it  was  a  week  before  it 
ventured  again  to  visit  the  cell,  and  when  it  did  so,  its  head 
hung  down,  and  its  whole  demeanour  manifested  the  most 
profound  contrition.  The  hermit  *  stroked  with  a  gentle 
hand  its  bowed  down  head,'  and  gave  it  a  double  portion  as 
a  token  of  forgiveness.  A  lioness  knelt  down  with  lamenta- 
tions before  another  saint,  and  then  led  him  to  its  cub,  which 
was  blind,  but  which  received  its  sight  at  the  prayer  of  the 
saint.  Next  day  the  lioness  returned,  beai-ing  the  skin  of  a 
wild  beast  as  a  mark  of  its  gratitude.  Nearly  the  same  thing 
happened  to  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria ;  a  hyena  knocked 
at  his  door,  brought  its  young,  which  was  blind,  and  which 
the  saint  restored  to  sight,  and  repaid  the  obKgation  soon 
afterwards  by  bringing  a  fleece  of  wool.  *  0  hyena  I '  said 
the  saint,  '  how  did  you  obtain  this  fleece  ?  you  must  have 
stolen  and  eaten  a  sheep.'  Full  of  shame,  the  hyena  hung  its 
head  down,  but  persisted  in  offering  its  gift,  wliich,  however, 
the  holy  man  refused  to  receive  till  the  hyena  '  had  sworn ' 
to  cease  for  the  futvu*e  to  rob.  The  hyena  bowed  its  head  in 
token  of  its  acceptance  of  the  oath,  and  St.  Macarius  after- 
wards gave  the  fleece  to  St.  Melania.  Other  legends  simply 
speak  of  the  sympathy  between  saints  and  the  irrational 
world.  The  birds  came  at  the  call  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  a  deaa 
bird  was  resuscitated  by  his  prayer.  When  St.  Aengussius, 
in  felling  wood,  had  cut  his  hand,  the  buds  gathered  rounds 
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and  with  loud  cries  lamented  his  misfoi'tuno.  A  little  hinl, 
Btruck  down  and  moi-tally  wounded  by  a  hawk,  foil  at  the 
fcot  of  St.  Kieranus,  who  shed  tears  as  he  looked  upon  its 
torn  breast,  and  offered  up  a  prayer,  upon  which  the  bird 
was  instantly  healed.' 

Many  hundi-eds,  I  should  perhaps  hardly  exaggei-ate  wore 
I  to  say  many  thousands,  of  legends  of  this  kind  exist  in  the 
JiYCS  of  the  saints.  Suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  that 
desert  life  which  was  at  once  the  earliest  phase  of  raonachism 
and  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  Christian  mythology, 
strengthened  by  the  symbolism  wliich  represented  different 
>'irtues  and  vices  under  the  forms  of  animals,  and  by  the 
reminiscences  of  the  rites  and  the  supei-stitions  of  Paganism, 
the  connection  between  men  and  animals  became  the  key- 
note of  an  infinite  vaiiety  of  fantastic  tales.  In  our  eyes 
they  may  appear  oxti-avagantly  puerile,  yet  it  will  scarcely,  I 
hope,  bo  necessary  to  apologise  for  introducing  them  into 
what  puqioi'ts  to  be  a  gi*ave  work,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  many  centuries  they  were  univei-sally  acce})ted  by 
mankind,  and  were  so  interwoven  with  all  loc^il  traditions, 
and  with  all  the  associations  of  education,  that  they  at  once 
deteiTuined  and  reflected  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Their  tendency  to  create  a  certain  feeling  of  sympathy  to- 
wards animals  is  manifest,  and  this  is  probably  the  utmost 


'  I  have   taken   these  illustra-  ising   virtues   and   vices,  anil    has 

tions  from  tho  collection  of  ht-rmit  shown  tho  way  in  which  the  same 

literature  in  Roswoyde,  from  dif-  incidents  were  rcpoatod,  with  slight 

foront  volumes  of  tho  JJollimdists,  variations, in  different  legends.    31. 

from    tho    Dialngws   of    Sulpicius  de  M<uitalcmbert  has  devoted  what 

Soverus,  and  from  what  is  perhaps  is    prohably    the    most    beautiful 

the  mast  interesting  of  all  collec-  chapter   of  his  Moines  (TOccidnit 

tions  of  saintly  legends,  Colgan's  ('Los  Moines  et  la  Nature')  to  the 

Acta     Sanctorum     Ilihrrniep.      M.  relations  of  monks  to  the   animal 

Alfred  Maury,  in  his  most  vnlnable  world  ;  but  the  numerous  legends 

work,  Ligrndfs  pieuscs  du  Moyrn  ho  cites  are  all,  with   one  or  two 

Age,   has   examined    minutely  tiio  exceptions,  difforont  from  taioso  I 

part  played  by  animals  in  symbol-  have  given. 
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the  Catholic  Churcli  has  done  in  that  direction.*  A  very 
few  authentic  instances  may,  indeed,  be  cited  of  saints  whose 
natural  gentleness  of  disposition  was  displayed  in  kindness  to 
the  animal  world.  Of  St.  James  of  Yenice — an  obscure  saint 
of  the  thirteenth  century — it  is  told  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
buy  and  release  the  birds  with  which  Italian  boys  used  to  play 
by  attaching  them  to  strings,  saying  that  *  he  pitied  the  little 
birds  of  the  Lord,'  and  that  his  *  tender  charity  recoiled  from 
all  cruelty,  even  to  the  most  diminutive  of  animals.' ^  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  same 
spirit.  '  If  I  could  only  be  presented  to  the  emperor,'  he  used 
to  say,  *  I  would  pray  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  me,  to 
issue  an  edict  prohibiting  any  one  from  catching  or  imprison- 
ing my  sisters  the  larks,  and  ordering  that  all  who  have  oxen 
or  asses  should  at  Christmas  feed  them  pai-ticularly  well.'  A 
crowd  of  legends  turning  upon  this  theme  were  related  of 
him.  A  wolf,  near  Cubbio,  being  adjured  by  him,  promised 
to  abstain  from  eating  sheep,  placed  its  paw  in  the  hand  of 
the  saint  to  ratify  the  promise,  and  was  afterwards  fed  from 
house  to  house  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of 
birds,  on  another  occasion,  came  to  hear  the  saint  preach,  as 
fish  did  to  hear  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  A  falcon  awoke  him 
at  his  hour  of  prayer.  A  grasshopper  encouraged  him  by  her 
melody  to  sing  pi-aises  to  God.  The  noisy  swallows  kept 
silence  when  he  began  to  teach.* 


•'  Chateaubriand    speaks,   how-  the  fieh  in  their  net,  that  he  might 

ever  {Etudes  historigiies,  6tude  vi"*,  have    the    pleasure    of    releasing 

I"  partie),  of  an  old  G-allic  law,  them.     (Apuleius,  Apologia.) 

forbidding  to  throw  a  stone  at  an  •  See  these  legends  collected  by 

ox  attached  to  the  plough,  or  to  Hase  {St.  Francis.  Assisi).     It  is 

make  its  yoke  too  tight.  said  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  that 

^  BollandistR,   May    31.     Leo-  he  used  to  allow  vermin  to  bite 

nardo  da  Vinci  is  said  to  have  had  him,     saying,     '  We     shall     have 

the  same  fondness  for  buying  and  heaven  to  reward  us  for  our  suffer- 

releasing  caged  birds,  and   (to  go  ings,  but  these  poor  creatures  have 

back  a  long  way)  Pythagoras   to  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  this 

have  purchased  one  day,  near  Me-  present  life.'  ^  (Bayle,  Diet,  philos. 

tapontus,  from  some  fishermen  all  art.    Bellarmine.') 
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On  tho  whole,  however,  Catholiciuiii  has  done  very  littJe 
to  inculcate  humanity  to  animals.  The  fatal  vice  of  theo- 
logiana,  who  have  always  looked  u[)on  others  solely  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  special  do<^matic  views,  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  all  advance  in  this  direction.  The  animal 
world,  being  altogether  external  to  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
was  regarded  iis  beyond  the  range  of  duty,  and  the  belief 
that  we  have  any  kind  of  ol^ligation  to  its  membeis  has  never 
been  inculcated — has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  admitted — by 
Catholic  theologians.  In  the  po]mlar  legends,  and  in  the 
recorded  traits  of  individual  amiability,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
sei-ve  how  consttuitly  those  who  have  sought  to  inculcate 
kindness  to  animals  have  done  so  by  endeavoui-ing  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  something  distinctively  Christian.  The 
legends  I  have  noticed  glorified  them  aa  the  companions  of 
the  saints.  The  stag  was  honoured  an  especially  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  the  relics  of  saints,  and  as  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  serpent.  In  the  feast  of  asses,  that  animal  was  led 
with  veneration  into  the  churches,  and  a  rude  hymn  pro- 
claimed its  dignity,  because  it  had  borne  Christ  in  His  flight 
to  Egypt,  and  in  His  entry  into  Jerusalem.  St.  Francis 
always  treated  lambs  mth  a  peculiai-  tenderness,  as  being 
symbols  of  hia  Master.  Luther  grew  sad  and  thoughtful 
at  a  hare  hunt,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  represent  the  pui"suil 
of  souls  by  the  devil.  Many  popular  legends  exist,  asso- 
ciating some  bii-d  or  animal  with  some  incident  in  the  evan- 
gelical narrative,  and  securing  for  them  in  conso<iuence  au 
unmolested  life.  But  such  influences  have  never  extended 
fai*.  There  are  two  distinct  ol>jects  whicli  may  be  couidderod 
by  moralists  in  tliis  sphere.  They  may  regard  the  character 
of  the  men,  or  they  may  regai'd  the  sullerings  of  the  animals. 
The  aujount  of  callousness  or  of  conscious  cruelty  displayed 
or  elicited  by  amusements  or  practices  tliat  inflict  sutfeiim; 
on  animals,  bciirs  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
that  suffering.     Could   wo  follow  with  adet^uato  ixialisiition 
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the  pangs  of  the  wounded  birds  that  are  struck  down  in  our 
sports,  or  of  the  timid  hare  in  the  long  course  of  its  flight, 
we  should  probably  conclude  that  they  were  not  really  less 
than  those  caused  by  the  Spanish  bull-fight,  or  by  the  English 
pastimes  of  the  last  century.  But  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  refracts  the  imagination,  and  owing  to  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  victim,  and  the  undemonstrative  character  of  its 
sufiering,  these  sports  do  not  exercise  that  prejudicial  in- 
fluence upon  character  which  they  would  exercise  if  the 
sufierings  of  the  animals  were  vividly  realised,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  accepted  as  an  element  of  the  enjoyment. 
The  class  of  amusements  of  which  the  ancient  combats  of 
wild  beasts  form  the  type,  have  no  doubt  nearly  disappeared 
from  Chi'istendom,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  softening  power 
of  Christian  teaching  may  have  had  some  indirect  influence 
in  abolishing  them ;  but  a  candid  judgment  will  confess  that 
it  has  been  very  little.  During  the  periods,  and  in  the 
countries,  in  which  theological  influence  was  supreme,  they 
were  unchallenged.^  They  disappeared  ^  at  last,  because  a 
luxurious  and  industrial  civilisation  involved  a  refinement  of 
manners;  because  a  fastidious  taste  recoiled  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  disgust  from  pleasures  that  an  uncultivated  taste 
would  keenly  relish ;  because  the  drama,  at  once  reflecting 


'  I  have  noticed,  in  my  History  Seymour's      Sicrvey      of    London 

o/i?a^fa;zafcm,  that,  although  some  (1734),     vol.     i.     pp.     227-235; 

Popes  did  undoubtedly  try  to  sup-  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 

press  Spanish  bull-fights,  this  was  English  People.     Cock-fighting  was 

solely  on  account  of  the  destruction  a    favourite  children's  amusement 

of  human  life  they  caused.     Full  in  England  as  early  as  the  twelfth 

details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  century.     (Hampson's   Medii  Mvi 

in  Concina,  Be  Spectaetdis  (Romse,  Kalendarii,  vol.  i.  p.  IGO.)     It  was, 

1752).     Bayle  says,  '  II  n'y  a  point  with   foot-ball  and   several   other 

de  casuiste  qui  croie  qu'on  p^che  amusements,  for  a  time  suppressed 

en  faisant  combattre  des  taureaux  by   Edward   III.,    on   the  ground 

centre    des    dogues,'    &c.      {Diet,  that  they  were  diverting  the  people 

f  kilos.  '  Rorarius,  C)  from  archery,  which  was  necessary 

*  On  the  ancient  amusements  of  to  the  military  greatness  of  Eng- 

England  the  reader   may   consult  land. 
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and  accelcralmg  t])0  change,  gave  a  now  form  to  popular 
umiisemonts,  and  becauBe,  in  corLsequence  of  this  revolu- 
tion, the  old  pastimas,  being  left  to  the  di*eg8  of  society,  be- 
came the  occasions  of  scandalous  disordei*s.'     In  Protestant 


"  Tho  d3cHne  of  these  arause- 
raeuts  in  England  began  with  tho 
great  devolopmeut  of  tho  thoatro 
under  Elizabeth.  An  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  July,  1591,  pro- 
hibits the  exhibition  of  plays  on 
Thoreday,  because  on  Thursdays 
bear-baiting  and  suchlike  pastimes 
had  been  usually  practised,  and  au 
ii.juuotion  to  the  same  effect  was 
sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  wherein  it 
was  stilted  that,  '  in  divers  places 
tho  playerH  do  use  to  recite  their 
plays,  to  the  great  hurt  and  de- 
struction of  the  game  of  bear- 
baiting  and  like  pastimes,  which 
are  maintained  for  Hor  Majesty's 
pleasiire.' — Nichols,  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (ed.  182:}),  vol.  i. 
p.  43S.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  picture  in  Kenilworth  of  the 
P2avl  of  Sussex  petitioning  Eliza- 
beth against  Shakespeare,  on  the 
ground  of  his  plays  distracting  men 
from  bear-baiting.  Elizabeth  (see 
Nichols)  was  extremely  loud  of 
bear-baiting.  James  I.  especially 
delighted  in  cock-fighting,  and  in 
IGIO  was  present  at  a  groat  fight 
between  a  lion  and  a  bear,  (llono, 
Evrrt/  Day  Hook,  vol.  i.  p]).  2i)^)- 
299.)  Tho  theatres,  however,  ra- 
pidly multiplied,  and  a  writer  who 
liveH.1  about  1629  said,  'that  no  less 
than  soveutPon  playhouses  had  boon 
built  in  or  about  London  within 
threescore  years.'  (Seymour's  Sur- 
vey, vol.  i.  p.  229.)  TheRebollion 
Bupprossod  all  public  ainusomont.'i, 
and  wheu  they  were  ro-establishwl 
after  tho  Kostoration,  it  was  found 


that  the  tastes  of  the  better  clas.ses 
no  longer  sympathised  with  the 
bear-garden.  Pepys  {Diary,  August 
14,  1666)  speaks  of  bull-baiting  as 
*  a  very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure,* 
and  says  he  had  not  been  in  the 
bear-garden  for  many  years.  Eve- 
lyn {Diary,  Juno  16,  1670),  having 
bi  !U  present  at  these  shows,  de- 
scribes them  as  '  butcherly  sports, 
or  rather  barbarous  cruelties,'  and 
says  he  had  not  visited  them  before 
for  twenty  years.  A  paper  in  the 
Spectator  {^o.  141,  written  in  1711) 
talks  of  those  who  'seek  their 
diversion  at  the  bear-garden,  .  .  . 
where  reason  and  good  manners 
have  no  right  to  disturb  them.'  In 
IT^l,  however,  Lord  Kames  was 
able  to  say,  'The  bear-garden, 
which  is  one  of  tho  chief  entertain- 
ments of  the  English,  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  tho  French  and  other 
polite  nations.' — Essay  oii  Morals 
fist  ed.),  p.  7 ;  and  ho  warmly 
aefends  (p.  30)  the  English  ta.ste. 
During  tho  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  there  was  constant  contro- 
versy on  the  sxibject  (which  may 
be  traced  in  tho  pages  of  the  An- 
nual Register),  and  several  forgot- 
ten clergymen  published  somions 
upon  it,  and  tho  frequent  riots 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
boiir-garvlons  had  become  tho  resort 
of  tho  worst  classes  a.'<sisted  the 
movement.  The  London  magis- 
trates took  mea-sures  Ut  suppress 
cock-throwing  iu  1769  (llampson's 
Med.  jFa>.  Kalend.  p.  1 60) ;  but 
bull-baiting  continued  far  into  the 
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countries  the  clergy  have,  on  the  whole,  sustained  this  move- 
ment. In  Catholic  countries  it  has  been  much  more  faithfully 
represented  by  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Beccaria.  A 
judicious  moi-alist  may,  however,  reasonably  question  whether 
amusements  which  derive  theii*  zest  fi^om  a  display  of  the 
natural  ferocious  instincts  of  animals,  and  which  substitute 
death  endured  in  the  frenzy  of  combat  for  death  in  the 
remote  slaughter-house  or  by  the  slow  process  of  decay,  have 
added  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  sum  of  animal 
misery,  and  in  these  cases  he  will  dwell  less  upon  the  suffer- 
LQg  inflicted  than  upon  the  injurious  influence  the  spectacle 
may  sometimes  exercise  on  the  character  of  the  spectator. 
But  there  are  forms  of  cruelty  which  must  be  regarded  in  a 
different  light.  The  horrors  of  vivisection,  often  so  wantonly, 
BO  needlessly  practised,^  the  prolonged  and  atrocious  tortures, 


present  century.  Windham  and 
Canning  strongly  defended  it ;  Dr. 
Parr  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  it 
{^Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  vol. 
iv.  p.  685);  and  as  late  as  1824, 
Sir  Kobert  (then  Mr.)  Peel  argued 
i-trongly  against  its  prohibition. 
{Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  x. 
pp.   132-133,  491-495.) 

'  Eacon,  in  an  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  medicine,  recom- 
mends vivisection  in  terms  that 
seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
practit>t;d  in  his  time.  '  As  for  the 
passages  and  pores,  it  is  true,  which 
was  anciently  noted,  that  the  more 
subtle  of  them  appear  not  in  anato- 
mies, because  they  are  shut  and 
latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they 
be  open  and  manifest  in  live ; 
which  being  supposed,  though  the 
inhumanity  of  anatomia  vivorum 
was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved,  yet, 
in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this 
observation,  the  enquiry  needed 
not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have  been 


relinquished  altogether,  or  referred 
to  the  casual  practices  of  surgery ; 
but  might  have  been  well  diverted 
upon  the  dissection  of  beasts  alive, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
similitude of  their  parts,  may 
sufficiently  satisfy  this  enquiry.' — 
AdvoAicement  of  Learning,  x.  4. 
Harvey  speaks  of  vivisections  as 
having  contributed  to  lead  him  to 
thediscovery  of  thecirculation  of  the 
blood.  (Acland's  Harveian  Oration 
(1865),  p.  55.)  Bayle,  describing 
the  treatment  of  animals  by  men, 
says,  'Nous  fouillons  dans  leurs 
entrailles  pendant  leur  vie  afin  de 
satisfaire  notre  curiosit6.' — Diet. 
])hilos.  art.  'Eorarius,  C  Public 
opinion  in  England  was  very 
strongly  directed  to  the  subject  in 
the  present  century,  by  the  atro- 
cious cruelties  perpetrated  by  Ma- 
jendie  at  his  lectxires.  See  a  most 
frightful  account  of  them  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Martin  (an  eccentric 
Irish  member,  who  was  generally 
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sometimes  inflicted  in  ord'^r  to  procure  some  gastronomic  de- 
licacy, are  so  far  removed  from  the  public  gazo  that  they 
exorcise  little  influence  on  the  character  of  men.  Yet  no 
humane  man  can  reflect  upon  tlicm  without  a  shudder.  To 
bring  these  things  witliin  the  range  of  ethics,  to  create  the 
notion  of  duties  towards  the  animal  world,  has,  so  far  as 
Christian  countries  are  concerned,  been  one  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  last  century,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  Protes- 
tant nations.  However  fully  we  may  recognise  the  humane 
Rpiiit  transmitted  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  legends  from 
tlie  saints  of  the  desert,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
culcation of  humanity  to  animals  on  a  wide  scale  is  mainly 
the  work  of  a  recent  and  a  secular  age ;  that  the  jMohamrae- 
dans  and  the  Brahmins  have  in  this  sphere  considerably 
surpassed  the  Christians,  and  that  Spain  and  Southeni  Italy, 
in  which  Catholicism  has  most  deeply  planted  its  roots,  are 
even  now,  probably  beyond  all  other  countries  in  Europe, 
those  in  which  inhumanity  to  animals  is  most  wanton  and 
most  unrebuked. 

The  influence  the  fu-st  form  of  monachism  has  exercised 
upon  the  world,  so  far  as  it  has  been  beneficial,  has  l)oon 
chiefly  through  the  imagination,  which  has  been  fascinated  by 
its  legends.  In  the  great  periods  of  theological  controversy, 
the  Eastern  monks  had  furnished  some  leading  theologians ; 
but  in  genei-al,  in  Oriental  lands,  the  heimit  life  j)re<lomi- 
natod,  and  extreme  macei-ation  was  the  cliief  merit  of  the  saint. 
But  in  the  West,  monachism  assumed  veiy  different  forms, 
and  exercised  far  higher  functions.  At  first  the  Oriental 
saints  were  the  ideals  of  Western  monks.  The  Eastern  St. 
Athanasius  had  been  the  founder  of  Italian  monachi.sm.     St. 


ridictiled  during?  his  life,  and  has  l*arliavient.  Iliitt.  vol.  xii.  p.  r»52. 

boon    almost   forgotten    pince    his  MaTuleville.  in  hi«  dnj,  was  a  very 

death,  but  to  wlioRe  untirinp  ox-  ntronp    advooat«    of    kindnws    to 

ertiojis    tho    legislative  protection  animals. — Commentary  on  th(  FahU 

of  animals   in   Enc^land   is  duo). —  of  thr  Bre«. 
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Martin  of  Tours  excluded  labour  from  tlie  discipline  of  his 
monks,  and  he  and  they,  like  the  Eastern  saints,  were  accus- 
tomed to  wander  abroad,  destroying  the  idols  of  the  temples.* 
But  three  great  causes  conspired  to  direct  the  monastic  spirit 
in  the  West  into  practical  channels.  Conditions  of  race  and 
climate  have  ever  impelled  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
to  active  life,  and  have  at  the  same  time  rendered  them 
constitutionally  incapable  of  enduring  the  austerities  or 
enjoying  the  hallucinations  of  the  sedentary  Oriental.  There 
arose,  too,  in  the  sixtb  century,  a  great  legislator,  whose  form 
may  be  dimly  traced  through  a  cloud  of  fantastic  legends,  and 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  with  that  of  St.  Columba  and  some 
others,  founded  on  substantially  the  same  principle,  soon  rami- 
fied through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  tempered  the  wild 
excesses  of  useless  penances,  and,  making  labour  an  essential 
part  of  the  monastic  system,  directed  the  movement  to  the 
purposes  of  general  civilisation.  In  the  last  place,  the  bar- 
barian invasions,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire, 
dislocating  the  whole  system  of  government  and  almost  re- 
solving society  into  its  primitive  elements,  naturally  threw 
upon  the  monastic  corporations  social,  political,  and  intellec- 
tual functions  of  the  deepest  importance. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  capture  of  Home  by  Alaric, 
involving  as  it  did  the  destruction  of  the  grandest  religious 
monuments  of  Paganism,  in  fact  established  in  that  city  the 
supreme  authority  of  Christianity.  ^  A  similar  remark  may 
be  extended  to  the  general  downfall  of  the  Western  civilisa- 
tion. In  that  civilisation  Christianity  had  indeed  been 
legally  enthi-oned ;  but  the  philosophies  and  traditions  of 
Paganism,  and  the  ingrained  habits  of  an  ancient,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  efiete  society,  continually  paralysed  its 
energies.  What  Europe  would  have  been  without  the  bar- 
barian invasions,  we  may  partly  divine  from  the  history  of 


See  his  Ufe  by  Sulpicius  Sever ua,  '  Milman. 
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the  Lower  Empire,  which  represented,  in  fact,  the  old  Koman 
civilisation  prolonged  and  ChristlinLsed.  The  barbarian 
conquests,  breaking  up  the  old  organisation,  provided  the 
Church  with  a  virgin  soil,  and  made  it,  for  a  long  period, 
the  supreme  and  indeed  sole  centre  of  civilisation. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  skill  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  this  most  trying  period. 
We  have  already  seen  the  noble  daring  with  which  they 
interfered  between  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquished,  and 
the  unwearied  charity  with  which  they  sought  to  alleviate 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  Italy,  when  the  colonial  sup- 
plies of  com  were  cut  off,  and  when  the  fairest  plains  were 
desolated  by  the  barbarians.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  Unfortunately 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  obscure  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Of  whole 
tribes  or  nations  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  change.  The  Goths  had 
already  been  converted  by  Ulphilas,  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  and  of 
several  northern  nations  was  long  posterior  to  it;  but  the 
great  work  of  Christianising  the  barbarian  world  was  accom- 
plished almost  in  the  hour  when  that  world  became  supreme. 
Rude  tribes,  accustomed  in  their  own  lands  to  pay  absolute 
obedience  to  their  priests,  found  themselves  in  a  foreign 
country,  confronted  by  a  priesthood  far  more  civilised  and 
imposing  than  that  which  they  had  left,  by  gorgeous  coi-e- 
monics,  well  fitted  to  entice,  and  by  threats  of  coming  judg- 
ment, well  fitted  to  scare  their  imaginations.  Disconnected 
from  all  their  old  associations,  they  bowed  before  the  majesty 
of  civilisation,  and  the  Latin  religion,  like  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, though  with  many  adulterations,  reigned  over  tlie 
new  society.  The  doctrine  of  cxcl naive  salvation,  and  the 
doctrine  of  daemons,  had  an  admirable  missionary  power. 
The  first   produced   an   ardour  of  proselytising   which   the 
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polytheist   could   never   rival ;  while  the  Pagan,  who  wfus 
easily  led  to  recognise  the  Chi'istian  God,  was  menaced  with 
eternal  fii-e  if  he  did  not  take  the  further  step  of  breaking 
off  from  his  old  divinities.     The  second  dispensed  the  con- 
vert from  the  perhaps  impossible  task  of  disbelieving  his 
former  religion,  for  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  degrade 
it,  attributing  its  prodigies  to  infernal  beings.     The  priests, 
in  addition  to  their  noble  devotion,  carried  into  their  min- 
sionary  efforts  the  most  masterly  judgment.     The  barbarian 
tribes  usually  followed  without  enquiry  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign;  and  it  was  to  the  conversion  of  the  king,  and 
still  more  to  the  conversion  of  the  queen,  that  the  Christians 
devoted  all  their  energies.      Clotilda,   the   wife   of  Clovis, 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  and  Theodolinda,  the  wife  of 
Lothaire,  were  the   chief  instruments   in   converting  their 
husbands  and  their  nations.     Nothing  that  could  affect  the 
imagination  was  neglected.     It  is  related  of  Clotilda,  that 
she  was  careful  to  attract  her  husband  by  the  rich  draperies 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.^     In  another  case,  the  first 
work  of  proselytising  was  confided  to  an  artist,  who  painted 
before  the  terrified  Pagans  the  last  judgment  and  the  tor- 
ments of  hell.2    But  especially  the  belief,  which  Avas  sincerely 
held,  and  sedulously  inculcated,  that  temporal  success  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Christianity,  and  that  every  pestilence, 
famiL.e,  or   military   disaster  was  the  penalty  of  idolatry, 
heresy,  sacrilege,  or  vice,  assisted  the  movement.     The  theory 
was  so  wide,  that  it  met  every  variety  of  fortune,  and  being 
taught   with   consummate   skill,   to   barbarians    who    were 
totally  destitute  of  all  critical  power,  and  strongly  predis- 
posed to  accept  it,  it  proved  extremely  efficaxiious ;  and  hope, 
fear,  gratitude,  and  remorse  drew  multitudes  into  the  Church. 


>  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  29.  Milman's  Latin   Christianity,  vol. 

«  This  was  the  first  step  towards    iii.  p.  249. 
the  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians. — 
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The  tranfiitiou  waa  aoftcnod  by  tho  Bubstitutiou  of  (Jhriistloii 
ceremonies  and  saints  for  tho  festivals  and  tho  divinities  of 
the  Pagans.'  Besides  tho  professed  missionaries,  tho  Chris- 
tian captives  zealously  ditFused  their  faith  among  their  Pagan 
masters.  When  the  chieftain  had  been  converted,  and  the 
army  hjid  followed  his  profession,  an  elaborate  monastic 
and  ecclesiastical  organisation  gi*ew  up  to  consolidate  the 
conquest,  and  repressive  laws  soon  crushed  all  opposition  to 
the  faith. 

In  these  ways  the  victory  of  Cliristianity  over  tho  bar- 
barian world  was  achieved.     But  that  victoiy,  though  very 
gi-eat,  was  less  decisive  than  might  appear.     A  religion  which 
professed  to  be  Christianity,  and  which  contained  many  of 
the   ingredients   of  puro   Christianity,    had   risen   into   the 
ascendant,  but  it  had  undergone   a   profound   modification 
through  tho  struggle.     Religions,  as  well  as  worshippers,  had 
been  baptised.     The  festivals,  images,  and  names  of  saints 
had  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  idols,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  o2  tho  ancient  faith  rciippearcd  in  new 
forms  and   a  new   language.     The  tendency  to  a  material, 
idolatrous,  and  polytheistic  faith,  which  had  long  been  en- 
couraged by  the  monks,  and  which  the  heretics  Jovinian, 
Vigilantius,    and    Aerius   had   vainly   i*esistod,   waa    fatally 
strengthened  by  the  infujjion  of  a  barbarian  element  into  the 
Church,  by  tho  general  dei)re3sion  of  intellect  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  many  accommodations  that  wore  made  to  facUiUito  con- 
version.    Though  apparently  defeated  and  crushed,  tho  old 
gods  still  retiiiued,  uiul(;r  a  new  faith,  no  small  part  of  tlu'ir 
iulluenco  over  the  world. 

To   this   tendency  the    leatlei-s   of  the  Church    mailo  in 
geiicral    no    resistance,  though  in  another   form    they  were 


'  A  romiirkublo  ooUoctioa  of  in-     Century  (Krig.  truus.),  vol.  i.   pp. 
stuueus  of  thin   kind   ia    tpvoii    l>y      \'1\-\21. 
Uiiauaiu,  Oiviliiiution  in  the  Jf\/'th 
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deeply  persuaded  of  the  vitality  of  the  old   gods.     Many 
curious  and  picturesque  legends  attest  the  popular  belief  that 
the  old   Roman  and  the  old  barbarian  divinities,  in  then 
capacity  of  daemons,  were  still  waging  an  unrelenting  war 
against  the  triumphant  faith.     A  great  Pope  of  the  sixth 
century  relates  how  a  Jew,  being   once  benighted  on  his 
journey,  and  finding  no  other  shelter  for  the  night,  lay  down 
to  rest  in  an  abandoned  temple  of  Apollo.     Shuddering  at 
the  loneliness  of  the  building,  and  fearing  the  daemons  who 
were  said  to  haunt  it,  he  determined,  though  not  a  Christian, 
to  protect  himself  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  had 
often  heard  possessed  a  mighty  power  against  spirits.      To 
that  sign  he  owed  his  safety.     For  at  midnight  the  temple 
was  filled  with  dark  and  threatening  forms.    The  god  Apollo 
was  holding  his  court  at  his  deserted  shrine,  and  his  attendant 
daemons  were  recounting  the  temptations  they  had  devised 
against  the  Christians.*    A  newly  married  Koman,  when  one 
day  playing  ball,  took  off  his  wedding-ring,  which  he  found 
an  impediment  in  the  game,  and  he  gaily  put  it  on  the  finger 
of  a  statue  of  Yenus,  that  was  standing  near.     When  he 
returned,  the  marble  finger  had  bent  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  withdi'aw  the  ring,  and  that  night  the  goddess  appeai'ed  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  she  was  now  his  wedded 
wife,  and  that  she  would  abide  with  him  for  ever.'     When 
the  Irish  missionary  St.  Gall  was  fishing  one  night  upon  a 
Swiss  lake,  near  which  he  had  planted  a  monastery,  he  heard 
strange  voices  sweeping  over  the  lonely  deep.     The  Spirit  of 
the  Water  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Moimtains  were  consulting 


'  St.  Gregory,  Died.  iii.  7.    The  to  stroke  her  on  the  back.  The  Jew, 

particular  temptation  the  Jew  heard  haying  related   the  vision  to   the 

discussed  was  that  of  the  bishop  of  bishop,   the    latter    reformed   his 

the  diocese,  who,  under  the  instiga-  manners,  the  Jew  became  a  Chris- 

tion  of  one  of  the  daemons,   was  tian,  and  the  temple  was  turned 

rapidly  falling  in  love  with  a  nun,  into  a  church, 
and  had  croceeded  so  far  as  jocosely  *  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  13. 
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togellier  how  they  could  expel  the  intruder  who  had  disturbed 
their  ancient  reign.* 

The  details  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Western  mon- 
achism  have  been  amply  treated  by  many  historians,  and 
the  causes  of  its  success  are  sufl&ciently  manifest.  Some  of 
the  reasons  T  have  assigned  for  the  first  spread  of  asceticism 
continued  to  operate,  while  others  of  a  still  more  powerful 
kind  had  arisen.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  the  entire  Roman 
Empii'e  by  continuous  invasions  of  bai-barians  rendered  the 
existeiibe  of  an  inviolable  asylum  and  centre  of  peaceful 
labom*  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance,  and  the  mon- 
astery as  orgauisod  by  St.  Benedict  soon  combined  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  of  atti-action.  It  was  at  once  emi- 
nently aristocratic  and  intensely  democratic.  The  power  and 
princely  position  of  the  abbot  were  coveted,  and  usually 
obtained,  by  members  of  the  most  illustrious  families ;  while 
emancii)at€d  serfs,  or  peasants  who  had  lost  tlieir  all  in  the 
invasions,  or  were  harassed  by  savage  nobles,  or  had  fled  from 
military  sei-vice,  or  desu-ed  to  lead  a  more  secure  and  easy 
life,  found  in  the  monastery  an  unfailing  refuge.  The  insti- 
tution exercised  all  the  influence  of  great  wealth,  exi)eniled 
for  the  most  part  with  great  charity,  while  the  monk  liimself 
was  invested  with  the  aureole  of  a  sacred  poverty.  To 
ardent  and  phUantliropic  natiu*es,  the  })rofevSsion  opened 
boundless  vistas  of  missionary,  charitable,  and  civilising 
activity.  To  the  superstitious  it  was  the  plain  road  to 
heaven.  To  the  ambitious  it  was  the  })ortal  to  bishoprics, 
and,  after  the  monk  St.  Gregory,  not  unfrequeutly  to  the 
Popedom.  To  the  studious  it  ollered  the  only  op})oilunity 
then  existing  in  the  world  of  seeing  many  books  and  passing 
a  life  of  study.  To  the  timid  and  retiring  it  aflbrd^d  the 
most  secure,  and  pi*obal)ly  the  least  laborious  life  a  ])tKir 
)>easant  could  hope  to  find.  Vast  as  wen^  the  multituilcti 
tJiat  thronged  the  monasteries,  the  means  for  their  support 

'  See  Milmau's  Jlist.  of  Latin  Christianitj/,  vol.  li.  p.  203. 
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were  never  wanting.  The  beKef  that  gifla  or  legacies  to  a 
monastery  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  was  in  a  superstitions 
age  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  community  an  almost  boundless 
wealth,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  skill  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  monks  tilled  the  waste  lands,  by 
the  exemption  of  their  domains  from  all  taxation,  and  by  the 
tranquillity  which  in  the  most  turbulent  ages  they  usually 
enjoyed.  In  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Germany  they 
were  pre-eminently  agriculturists.  Gigantic  forests  were 
felled,  inhospitable  marshes  reclaimed,  barren  plains  culti- 
vated by  their  hands.  The  monastery  often  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  city.  It  was  the  centre  of  civilisation  and  industry, 
the  symbol  of  moral  power  in  an  age  of  turbulence  and  war. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  monastic  system  was  necessarily  transitional,  and  the 
subsequent  corruption  the  normal  and  inevitable  result  of  its 
constitution.  Vast  societies  living  in  enforced  celibacy, 
exercising  an  unbounded  influence,  and  possessing  enormous 
wealth,  must  necessarily  have  become  hotbeds  of  con-uption 
when  the  enthusiasm  that  had  created  them  expired.  The 
services  they  rendered  as  the  centres  of  agriculture,  the 
refuge  of  travellers,  the  sanctuaries  in  war,  the  counterpoise 
of  the  baronial  castle,  were  no  longer  required  when  the  con- 
vulsions of  invasion  had  ceased  and  when  civil  society  was 
definitely  organised.  And  a  similar  observation  may  be 
extended  even  to  their  moral  type.  Thus,  while  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  Benedictine  monks,  by  making 
labour  an  essential  element  of  their  discipline,  did  very  much 
to  eflace  the  stigma  which  slavery  had  affixed  upon  it,  it  is 
also  true  that,  when  industry  had  passed  out  of  its  initial 
stage,  the  monastic  theories  of  the  sanctity  of  poverty,  and  the 
evil  of  wealth,  were  its  most  deadly  opponents.  The  dog- 
matic condemnation  by  theologians  of  loans  at  interest,  which 
are  the  basis  of  industiial  enterprise,  was  the  expression  of  a 
far  deeper  antagonism  of  tendencies  and  ideals. 
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In  one  important  roR}>oct,  the  transition  from  tho  eremite 
to  tho  monastic  life  involved  not  only  a  change  of  circura- 
stn-nces,  but  also  a  change  of  character.  The  habit  of 
obedience,  and  tlio  i-irtiie  of  humility,  assumed  a  position 
which  they  bad  never  previously  occupied.  The  conditions 
of  the  hermit  life  contributed  to  develop  to  a  veiy  high 
degree  a  spirit  of  independence  and  spiritual  pndo,  which  vran 
Btill  further  increased  by  a  curious  hal>it  that  existed  in  tho 
Church  of  regarding  each  eminent  hermit  as  the  special  model 
or  professor  of  some  particular  ^'irtue,  and  making  pilgrim- 
ages to  him,  in  order  to  study  this  aspect  of  his  character.' 
These  pilgrimages,  combined  with  the  usually  solitary  and 
self-sufBcing  life  of  the  hermit,  and  also  with  the  habit  of 
measuring  progi'css  almost  entirely  by  the  supprc^ssion  of  a 
physical  appetite,  whi(;h  it  is  quite  possible  wholly  to  destroy, 
very  naturally  produced  an  extreme  arrogance.^  But  in  the 
highly  organised  and  disciplined  monasteries  of  the  West, 
passive  obedience  and  humility  were  the  very  fii-st  things 
that  wei*e  inculcated.  The  monastery,  beyond  all  other  insti- 
tutions, was  tho  school  for  their  exercise ;  and  as  the  monk 
represented  the  highest  moral  ideal  of  the  age,  obedience  and 
humility  acquired  a  new  value  in  tho  minds  of  men.    Nearly 


'  CiiBsian.  Cfpnob.  Instit.  v.   4.  Another  hormit,  boinp  very  holy 

Rpe,  too,  Hotno  striking  instances  of  rocoivod   pure    wliito  bread  every 

this  in  tho  life  of  St.  Antony,  day  from  heaven,  but,  being  extra 

'This  spiritual  pride  is  well  vagantly  elated,  the  bread  got  worse 
noticed  by  Neander,  FA'clatiaxticol  and  worse  till  it  bec.ime  perfectly. 
Hixiori/  (Bohn's  ed.),  vol,  iii.  pp.  black.  (Tillemnnt.  tome  x.  pp. 
.321-323.  It;  appears  in  many  27-28.)  A  certain  Isidore  aflinned 
traits  scattered  throu<jh  the  lives  of  that  ho  had  not  been  conscious  of 
these  saints.  I  have  already  cited  sin,  even  in  thought,  for  forty  y»>arp. 
the  visions  telling  J^t.  Antony  and  (Socrates,  iv.  2.3.)  Itw;is  a  saying 
•St.  Maoirius  that  they  were  not  the  of  8l.  Antony,  that  a  solitary  man 
best  of  living  penplo  ;  and  also  the  in  the  desert  is  tree  fnim  three 
caseof theh(«nnit. mIio  WHS  diH'oived  wars — of  sight,  speech,  and  hear- 
by  a  dovilin  the  form  of  a  woman,  be-  ing:  ho  has  to  combat  only  for ni- 
cause  he  had  been  exalted  by  pride,  cation.     {^Apothegmata  Patrum.) 
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all  the  feuflal  and  other  organisations  that  arose  out  of  the 
chaos  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  intimately  related  to  the  Chui'ch,  not  simply  because 
the  Church  was  the  strongest  power  in  Christendom,  and 
supplied  in  itself  an  admirable  model  of  an  organised  body, 
but  also  because  it  had  done  much  to  educate  men  in  habits 
of  obedience.  The  special  value  of  this  education  depended 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  ancient 
civilisations,  and  especially  that  of  Kome,  had  been  by  no 
means  deficient  in  those  habits ;  but  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  dissolution  of  an  old  society,  and  of  the  ascendancy  of 
barbarians,  who  exaggerated  to  the  highest  degree  their  per- 
sonal independence,  that  the  Chui'ch  proposed  to  the  reverence 
of  mankind  a  life  of  passive  obedience  as  the  highest  ideal  of 
virtue. 

The  habit  of  obedience  was  no  new  thing  in  the  world, 
but  the  disposition  of  humility  was  pre-eminently  and  almost 
exclusively  a  Christian  virtue ;  and  there  has  probably  never 
been  any  sphere  in  which  it  has  been  so  largely  and  so  suc- 
cessfully inculcated  as  in  the  monastery.  The  whole  peniten- 
tial discipline,  the  entire  mode  or  tenor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  designed  to  tame  every  sentiment  of  pride,  and  to  give 
humility  a  foremost  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  virtues.  We 
have  here  one  great  source  of  the  mollifying  influence  of 
Catholicism.  The  gentler  virtues — benevolence  and  amia- 
bility— may,  and  in  an  advanced  civilisation  often  do,  subsist 
in  natures  that  are  completely  devoid  of  genuine  humility ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  nature  to 
be  pervaded  by  a  deep  sentiment  of  humility  without  this 
sentiment  exercising  a  softening  influence  over  the  whole 
character.  To  transform  a  fierce  warlike  nature  into  a 
character  of  a  gentler  type,  the  first  essential  is  to  awaken 
this  feeling.  In  the  monasteries,  the  extinction  of  social  and 
domestic  feelings,  the  narrow  corporate  spii-it,  and,  still  more, 
the  atrocious  opinions  that  were  prevalent  concerning  the 
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guilt  of  Lorcay,  pioJncod  in  maDy  minds  an  extreme  lud  mont 
active  forocicy ;  but  the  pi-actice  of  cLaiity,  and  the  idciil  of 
humility,  never  failed  to  exercise  some  softening  inliuence 
upon  Chi-istendom. 

But,  however  advantageous  the  temporary  pre-eminence 
of  this  moral  typo  may  have  been,  it  was  obviously  unauited 
for  a  later  stage  of  civilisation.  Political  liberty  is  almost 
impossible  where  the  monastic  system  is  supreme,  not  merely 
because  the  monasteries  divei-t  the  energies  of  the  nation  from 
civic  to  ecclesiastical  channels,  but  also  because  the  monastic 
ideal  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  servitude.  Catholicism  ha.s 
been  admirably  fitted  at  once  to  mitigate  and  to  perpetuate 
despotism.  When  men  have  leanit  to  reverence  a  life  of 
passive,  um-easoning  obedience  as  the  highest  type  of  perfec- 
tion, the  enthusiasm  and  passion  of  fi-eedom  necessarily  decline. 
In  this  respect  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  monastic  and 
the  military  spirit,  both  of  which  promote  and  glorify  passive 
obedience,  and  therefore  prepai'o  the  minds  of  men  for  de- 
spotic rule  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  monastic  spirit  is  probably 
more  hostile  to  freedom  than  the  military  spirit,  for  the  obe- 
dience of  the  monk  is  based  upon  humility,  while  the  obedience 
of  the  soldier  coexists  with  pride.  Now,  a  considerable 
measure  of  pride,  or  self-assei-tion,  is  an  invaiiable  chai-ac- 
teristic  of  free  communities. 

The  ascendancy  which  the  monastic  system  gave  to  the 
virtue  of  humility  has  not  continued.  This  vii'tue  is  indeed 
the  crowning  grace  and  beauty  of  the  most  perfect  characters 
of  the  saintly  type ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  among 
common  men  humility  is  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  ser- 
vility than  pride  into  arrogance ;  and  modem  moralists  have 
appealed  more  successfully  to  the  sense  of  (Ugnity  than  to 
the  opposite  feeling.  Two  of  the  most  important  stops  of 
later  moral  history  have  consisted  of  the  creation  of  a  senti- 
ment of  pride  as  the  parent  and  the  guardian  of  many  vii*- 
tues      The  fii-at  of    these   encroachments  on  the   mona.stic 
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Spirit  was  chivaliy,  which  called  into  l)ein<:j  a  proud  and 
jealous  militai-y  honour  that  has  never  since  beeu  extin- 
guished. The  second  waa  the  creation  of  that  feeling  of 
s^-respect  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteris- 
tics that  distinguish  Protestant  from  the  most  Catholic  popu- 
lations, and  which  has  proved  among  the  former  an  invalu- 
able moral  agent,  forming  frank  and  independent  natures, 
and  checking  every  servile  habit  and  all  mean  and  degrading 
vice.^  The  peculiar  vigour  with  which  it  has  been  developed 
in  Protestant  countries  may  be  attributed  to  the  suppression 
of  monastic  institutions  and  habits ;  to  the  stigma  Protestant- 
ism has  attached  to  mendicancy,  which  Catholicism  has 
usually  glorified  and  encouraged  ;  to  the  high  place  Protest- 
antism has  accorded  to  private  judgment  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  lastly,  to  the  action  of  free  political  insti- 
tutions, which  have  taken  deepest  root  where  the  pi-inciples 
of  the  Peformation  have  been  accepted. 

The  relation  of  the  monasteries  to  the  intellectual  virtues, 
which  we  have  next  to  examine,  opens  out  a  wide  field  of 


*  'Pride,  under  such  training  family.  ...  It  is  the  stimulating 
[that  of  modern  rationalistic  philo-  principle  of  providence  on  the  one 
sophy],  instead  of  running  to  waste,  hand,  and  of  free  expenditure  on 
is  turned  to  account.  It  gets  a  the  other;  of  an  honourable  ambi- 
new  name  ;  itls  called  self-respect,  tion  and  of  elegant  enjoyment.' — 
...  It  is  directed  into  the  channel  Newman,  On  University  Education, 
of  industry,  frugality,  honesty,  and  Discourse  ix.  In  the  same  lecture 
obedience,  and  it  becomes  the  very  (which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
staple  of  the  religion  and  morality  tiful  of  the  many  beautiful  pro- 
held  in  honour  in  a  day  like  our  ductions  of  its  illustrious  author), 
own.  It  becomes  the  safeguard  of  Dr.  Newman  describes,  with  admi- 
chastity,  the  guarantee  of  veracity,  rable  eloquence,  the  manner  in 
in  high  and  low;  it  is  the  very  which  modesty  has  supplanted 
household  god  of  the  Protestant,  humility  in  the  modern  type  of 
inspiring  neatness  and  decency  in  excellence.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
the  servant-girl,  propriety  of  car-  to  say  that  the  lecturer  strongly 
riage  and  refined  manners  in  her  disapproves  of  the  movement  he 
mistress,  uprightness,  manliness,  describes. 
and  ganerosity  in  the  head  of  the 
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discussion  ;  and  in  ordor  to  appreciate  it,  it  will  bo  necessary 
to  revert  briefly  to  a  somewhat  earlier  staj^e  of  ecclesiasticAl 
history.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
phrase  intellectual  virtue,  which  is  often  used  in  a  metaphor- 
ical sense,  is  susceptible  of  a  strictly  literal  interpretation. 
If  a  sincere  and  active  desire  for  truth  be  a  moral  duty,  the 
discipline  and  the  dLspositiona  that  are  plainly  involved  in 
every  honest  se^irch  fall  rigidly  within  the  range  of  ethics. 
To  love  truth  sincerely  means  to  pursue  it  with  an  earnest, 
conscientious,  unflagging  zeal.  It  means  to  be  prepared  to 
follow  the  light  of  evidence  even  to  the  most  unwelcome 
conclusions  ;  to  labour  earnestly  to  emancipate  the  mind  from 
early  prejudices  ;  to  resist  the  current  of  the  desires,  and  the 
refracting  influence  of  the  passions  ;  to  pi-oportion  on  all  oc- 
casions conviction  to  evidence,  and  to  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
exchange  the  calm  of  assurance  for  all  the  suflfering  of  a  per- 
plexed and  disturbed  mind.  To  do  this  is  veiy  difficult  and 
very  painful;  but  it  is  clearly  involved  in  the  notion  of 
earnest  love  of  truth.  If,  then,  any  system  stigmatises  as 
criminal  the  state  of  doubt,  denounces  the  examination  of 
pome  one  class  of  arguments  or  facts,  seeks  to  introduce  the 
bias  of  the  affections  into  the  enquiries  of  the  reason,  or 
regards  the  honest  conclusion  of  an  upiight  investigator  as 
involving  moral  guilt,  that  system  is  subversive  of  intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Among  the  nncients,  although  the  methods  of  enquiry 
were  often  \ory  faulty,  and  generalisations  very  hasty,  a  i-e- 
spoct  for  the  honest  search  after  truth  wa.s  widely  diffused.' 
There  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  instjincas  in  which 
certain  religious  practices  which  were  regarded  as  aitefltations 
of  loyalty,  or  as  necessary  to  propitiate  the  gods  in  favour  of 


'  Thus    '  indagHtio    reri '    wafl  prpsorred  the  notion  of  the  moml 

Toolconod  jimonp;  the  li^ading^nrtups,  (hitii^H  connprto.l  with  t!i«»(!i«riplin# 

and  the  high  place  jfiven  to  tro<ttla  of  tho  int,<»llect, 
nnd  '  pruiloiititi '  in  erhii'til  •writings 
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the  State,  were  enforced  by  law;  there  were  even  a  few 
instances  of  philosophies,  which  were  believed  to  lead  directly 
to  immoral  results  or  social  convulsions,  being  suppressed ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  speculation  was  untrammelled,  the 
notion  of  there  being  any  necessary  guilt  in  erroneous  opinion 
was  unknown,  and  the  boldest  enquirers  were  regarded  with 
honour  and  admiration.  The  religious  theory  of  Paganism 
had  in  this  I'espect  some  influence.  Polytheism,  with  many 
faults,  had  three  great  merits.  It  was  eminently  poetical, 
eminently  patriotic,  and  eminently  tolerant.  The  conception 
of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  beings  more  glorious  than,  but  not 
wholly  unlike,  men,  presiding  over  all  the  developments  of 
nature,  and  filling  the  universe  with  their  deeds,  supplied  the 
chief  nutriment  of  the  Greek  imagination.  The  national 
religions,  interweaving  religious  ceremonies  and  associa- 
tions with  all  civic  life,  concentrated  and  intensified  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  the  notion  of  many  distinct 
groups  of  gods  led  men  to  tolerate  many  forms  of  worship 
and  gi'eat  variety  of  creeds.  In  that  colossal  amalgam  of 
nations  of  which  Rome  became  the  metropolis,  intellectual 
liberty  still  further  advanced ;  the  vast  variety  of  philosophies 
and  beliefs  expatiated  unmolested ;  the  search  for  ti-uth  was 
regarded  as  an  important  element  of  vii'tue,  and  the  relent- 
less and  most  sceptical  criticism  which  Socrates  had  applied 
in  tm-n  to  all  the  fundamental  propositions  of  popular  belief 
remained  as  an  example  to  his  successors. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  leading  cause  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Chiu'ch  was  that  its  teachers  enforced  their 
distinctive  tenets  as  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  and  thus 
assailed  at  a  gi*eat  advantage  the  supporters  of  all  other  creeds 
which  did  not  claim  this  exclusive  authority.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that  in  an  age  of  great  and  growing  credulity  they  had 
been  conspicuous  for  their  assertion  of  the  duty  of  absolute, 
unqualified,  and  unquestioning  belief.  The  notion  of  the 
^It  both  of  error  and  of  doubt  grew  rapidly,  and,  being 
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soon   I'tigarded   as   a  fundamental  tenet,  it  dctorniined   the 
whole  coui*so  and  policy  of  the  Church. 

And  hero,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  unadvisable  to  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  misconceived 
truth  lay  at  the  root  of  this  fatal  tenet.  Considered  ab- 
stractedly and  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  is  as  unmeaning  to 
speak  of  the  immorality  of  an  intellectual  mistake  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  the  colour  of  a  sound.  If  a  man  has 
sincerely  pei*suaded  himself  that  it  is  possible  for  parallel 
lines  to  meet,  or  for  two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space,  we 
pronounce  his  judgment  to  be  absurd;  but  it  is  fi'ce  from  all 
tinctm-e  of  immorality.  And  if,  instead  of  failing  to  appre- 
ciate a  demonstrable  truth,  his  eiTor  consisted  in  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  conflicting  arguments  of  an  histoiical  problem, 
this  mistake — assuming  always  that  the  enquiry  was  an  up- 
nglit  one — is  still  simply  external  to  the  sphere  of  morals. 
It  is  possible  that  his  conclusion,  by  weakening  some  barrier 
against  vice,  may  produce  vicious  consequences,  like  those 
which  might  ensue  from  some  ill-advised  modification  of  the 
police  force ;  but  it  in  no  degree  follows  from  this  that  the 
judgment  is  in  itself  criminal.  If  a  student  applies  himself 
with  the  same  dispositions  to  Roman  and  Jewish  histories, 
the  mistakes  he  may  make  in  the  latter  are  no  moi-o 
immoral  than  those  which  he  may  make  in  the  former. 

There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which  an  intellectual 
error  may  be  justly  said  to  involve,  or  at  least  to  represent, 
guilt.  In  the  fii-st  place,  eiror  very  fi-c^quontly  spnngs  from 
the  partial  or  complete  abseuce  of  that  moutal  disposition 
which  is  implied  in  a  real  love  of  truth.  Hyjwcrites,  or  men 
who  through  interested  motives  profess  opinions  which  they 
do  not  really  believe,  are  probal>ly  rarer  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  but  it  would  be  dillicult  to  over-estimate  the  number 
of  those  whose  genuine  convictions  are  duo  to  the  uni-eaist^'d 
bias  of  theii'  interests.  By  the  tcna  interests,  I  mean  n(^t 
only  material  well-being,  but  also  all  those  ment<d  hixuries, 
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all  those  grooves  or  channels  for  thought,  which  it  is  easy  and 
pleasing  to  follow,  and  painful  and  difficult  to  abandon. 
Such  ai-e  the  love  of  ease,  the  love  of  certainty,  the  love  of 
system,  the  bias  of  the  passions,  the  associations  of  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  coarser  influences  of  social 
position,  domestic  happiness,  professional  interest,  party 
feehng,  or  ambition.  In  most  men,  the  love  of  truth  is  so 
languid,  and  the  reluctance  to  encounter  mental  suffering  is 
so  great,  that  they  yield  their  judgments  without  an  effort  to 
the  current,  withdraw  their  minds  from  all  opinions  or 
arguments  opposed  to  their  own,  and  thus  speedily  convince 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  wish  to  beheve.  He 
who  really  loves  truth  is  bound  at  least  to  endeavour  to 
resist  these  distorting  influences,  and  in  as  far  as  his  opinions 
are  the  result  of  his  not  having  done  so,  in  so  far  they  repre- 
sent a  moral  failing. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  every  moral 
disposition  brings  with  it  an  intellectual  bias  which  exercises 
a  gi*eat  and  often  a  controlling  and  decisive  influence  even 
upon  the  most  earnest  enquirer.  If  we  know  the  character 
or  disposition  of  a  man,  we  can  usually  predict  with 
tolerable  accuracy  many  of  his  opinions.  We  can  tell  to 
what  side  of  politics,  to  what  canons  of  taste,  to  what  theory 
of  morals  he  will  naturally  incline.  Stem,  heroic,  and 
haughty  natures  tend  to  systems  in  which  these  qualities 
occupy  the  foremost  position  in  the  moral  type,  while  gentle 
natures  will  as  naturally  lean  towards  systems  in  which  the 
amiable  virtues  are  supreme.  Impelled  by  a  species  of  moral 
gravitation,  the  enquii-er  will  glide  insensibly  to  the  system 
which  is  congruous  to  his  disposition,  and  intellectual  diffi- 
culties will  seldom  arrest  him.  He  can  have  observed 
human  nature  with  but  little  fruit  who  has  not  remarked 
how  constant  is  this  connection,  and  how  very  rarely  men 
change  fundamentally  the  principles  they  had  deliberately 
adopted   on   roligiou.*^,   moral,   or   even  political    questions, 
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without  the  change  beiug  preceded,  accompanied,  or  very 
speedily  followed,  by  a  serious  modification  of  character. 
So,  too,  a  vicious  and  depraved  nature,  or  a  nature  which  Ls 
hard,  nanow,  and  unsympathetic,  will  tend,  much  less  by 
ciilculation  or  indolence  than  by  natural  affinity,  to  low  and 
degi'ading  views  of  human  nature.  Those  who  have  never 
felt  the  higher  emotions  will  scai'cely  appreciate  them.  The 
materials  with  which  the  intellect  builds  ai"e  often  derived 
from  the  heart,  and  a  moi-al  disease  is  therefore  not  unfre- 
quently  at  the  root  of  an  eiToneous  judgment. 

Of  these  two  truths  the  first  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to 
have  had  any  influence  in  the  foimation  of  the  theological 
notion  of  the  guilt  of  error.  An  elaborate  process  of  men- 
tal discipline,  ^vitl^  a  view  to  strengthening  the  critical  powei-s 
of  the  mind,  is  utterly  remote  from  the  spirit  of  theology ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  growth  of  an 
inductive  and  scientific  spirit  is  invariably  hostile  to  theolo- 
gical interests.  To  raise  the  i*equisite  standard  of  i)roof,  to 
inculcate  hardness  and  slowne&s  of  belief,  ia  the  first  task  of 
the  inductive  reasoner.  He  looks  with  great  favoui*  upon 
the  condition  of  a  suspended  judgment;  he  encourages  men 
rather  to  prolong  than  to  abridge  it ;  he  regards  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  rapid  and  premature  generalisations 
as  one  of  its  most  fatal  vices,  he  desucs  especiiilly  that  that 
which  ia  believed  shouhl  not  be  so  ch<n-ished  that  the  mind 
should  be  indisposed  to  admit  doubt,  or,  on  the  appcanince 
of  new  arguments,  to  i*ovlso  with  impartiality  its  conclusions. 
Nearly  all  the  givatest  inU.'lIoctual  achievements  of  the  hiiit 
thi-oo  centuries  have  Ix^cn  }>receded  and  propaiV(l  by  the 
growth  of  8ce])ticism.  The  liistoric  scepticism  which  Vico, 
Beaufort,  Pouilly,  and  Voltaii*o  in  the  laat  century,  and 
Niebuhr  ami  Lewis  in  the  present  centui-y,  applied  to  aiicit-nt 
liistory,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  gi*eat  modern  etVorts  to  ro- 
construct  the  history  of  mankind.  The  splondiil  dLscoverios 
of  i)hysical  science  wouhl  have  been  impossible  but  for  thj 
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scientific  scepticism  of  the  school  of  Bacon,  which  dissipated 
the  old  theories  of  the  universe,  and  led  men  to  demand  a 
Beverity  of  proof  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The 
philosophic  scepticism  with  which  the  system  of  Hume 
ended  and  the  system  of  Kant  began,  has  given  the  gi-eatest 
modern  impulse  to  metaphysics  and  ethics.  Exactly  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  men  are  educated  in  the  inductive 
school,  they  are  alienated  from  those  theological  systems 
which  represent  a  condition  of  doubt  as  sinful,  seek  to  govern 
the  reason  by  the  interests  and  the  affections,  and  make  it  a 
main  object  to  destroy  the  impartiality  of  the  judgment. 

But  although  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  Catholicism  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  it  has  always  cordially  recognised  the  most 
important  truth,  that  character  in  a  very  great  measure 
determines  opinions.  To  cultivate  the  moral  type  that  is 
most  congenial  to  the  opinions  it  desiies  to  recommend  has 
always  been  its  effort,  and  the  conviction  that  a  deviation 
from  that  type  has  often  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  intel- 
lectual heresy,  had  doubtless  a  large  share  in  the  fii'st  persua- 
sion of  the  guilt  of  error.  But  priestly  and  other  influences 
soon  conspired  to  enlarge  this  doctrine.  A  crowd  of  specu- 
lative, historical,  and  administrative  propositions  were 
assei"ted  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  all  who  rejected  them 
were  wholly  external  to  the  bond  of  Christian  sympathy. 

If,  indeed,  we  put  aside  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Christian 
founders,  and  consider  the  actual  history  of  the  Church  since 
Constantine,  we  shall  find  no  justification  for  the  popular 
theory  that  beneath  its  influence  the  narrow  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism faded  into  a  wide  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropy.  A 
real  though  somewhat  languid  feeling  of  universal  brother- 
hood had  already  been  created  in  the  world  by  the  imiver- 
sality  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  new  faith  the  range  of 
genuine  sympathy  was  strictly  limited  by  the  creed.  Ac- 
cording to  the   popular  belief,    all   who  differed   from   the 
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tcacliinfi;  of  the  orthfxlox  lived  under  the  Imti-ed  of  the 
A-lniighty,  and  were  dostimMl  [ifl<;r  death  for  an  eternity  of 
anguish.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  they  were  wholly 
alienated  from  the  true  l)elievers,  and  no  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence  could  atone  for  their  crime  in  [)rof)agating  error. 
The  eighty  or  ninety  sects, '  into  which  Chiistiuiiity  8})eedily 
divided,  hated  one  another  with  an  intensity  that  extorted 
the  wonder  of  Julian  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  fierce  riots  and  persecutions  that  hatred 
produced  appear  in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  at  once  grotesque  and  ghastly  in 
the  S})ectacle.  The  Donatists,  having  sepai*ated  from  tlie 
orthodox  simj)ly  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  conse- 
cration of  a  certain  bi.shop,  declared  th;it  all  who  adopted 
the  orthodox  view  must  he  dannu'd,  refused  to  perform  their 
rites  in  the  oHhodox  churches  which  they  had  seized,  till  they 
luul  burnt  the  altar  and  scraped  the  wood,  l)eat  multitudes  to 
death  with  cluhs,  blinded  others  by  anointing  their  eyes  with 
lime,  filled  Afnea,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  with  war  and 
desolation,  and  (contributed  largely  to  its  final  ruin.^  The 
childish  and  almost  unintelligible  quaiTels  between  the 
IFomoiousians  and  the  TTomoousians,  between  those  who 
maintjiined  that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  like  that  of  the 
Father  and  those  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  same, 
filled  the  world  with  riot  and  hatred.  Tlio  C'atholics  toll 
how  an  Arian  Emperor  caused  eighty  orthodox  priests  to  be 
drowned  on  a  single  occasion  ;^  bow  three  thou.'^and  ]>er.-^ons 
perished  in  the  riots  that  convulsed  Constantinople  when  the 
Arian  Bishop  Macetlonius  su|)ei*sede<l  the  Athamusiiin  Paul  ;* 
how  George  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 


'  St.  Augustine  reckoned  eighty-  •  Socmfes,  //.  E.,  iv.  16.     'l'hi« 

eight  socts  lus  oxi.'tin^j;  in  his  tinip.  anectlotc    is    much    doubted      l>v 

■^  Seo   a    full    account  of  theso  modern  historians, 
porsecution.s   in    Tilletuont,   Mhn.  *  Mihnnn'y  Hift.ofChrutitznity 

dk  Histoirc  ecclh.  tomt<  vi.  (cd.  lS(i7).  vol.  ii.  p.  \'2'1. 
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caused  the  widows  of  the  Athanasian  party  to  be  scourged 
on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  holy  virgins  to  be  stripped 
naked,  to  be  flogged  with  the  prickly  branches  of  palm-trees, 
or  to  be  slowly  scorched  over  fii-es  till  they  abjured  theii' 
creed.  ^  The  triumph  of  the  Catholics  in  Egypt  was  accom- 
panied (if  we  may  believe  the  solenm  assertions  of  eighty 
Arian  Bishops)  by  every  variety  of  plimder,  murder,  sacri- 
lege, and  outrage,^  and  Arius  himself  was  probably  poi- 
soned by  Catholic  hands. ^  The  followers  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  who  were  chiefly  monks,  filled  their  city  with 
riot  and  bloodshed,  wounded  the  prefect  Orestes,  dragged  the 
pure  and  gifted  Hypatia  into  one  of  their  cluu'ches,  murdered 
her,  tore  the  ^esh  from  her  bones  with  sharp  shells,  and, 
having  stripped  her  body  naked,  flung  her  mangled  remains 
into  the  flames.^  In  Ephesus,  duiing  the  contest  between 
St.  Cyril  and  the  Nestorians,  the  cathedral  itself  was  the 
theatre  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict.'^  Constantinople,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  deposition  of  St.  Chiysostom,  was  foi 
several  days  in  a  condition  of  absolute  anarchy.^  After  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  were  again 
convulsed,  and  the  bishop  of  the  latter  city -was  murdered 
in  his  baptistery.^  About  fifty  years  later,  when  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy  was  at  its  height,  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople  was  blockaded,  the  churches  w^ere 
besieged,  and  the  streets  commanded  by  furious  bands  of 
contending  monks  *     Repressed  for  a  time,  the  riots  broke 

'  St.     Athanasius,      Historical  seems   to   have  been   regarded  aa 

Treatises  (JJbrary  of  the  Fathers),  such,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 

pp.  192,  284.  troversy  whether  it  was  a  miracle 

-  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  or  a  murder, 
ii.  pp.  436-437.  '  Socrates,  H.  E.,  vii.  13-15. 

^  The  death  of  Arius,  as  is  well  ^  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
known,  took  plar-e   suddenly   (his  tianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  214-215. 
bowels,  it  is  said,  coming  out)  when  "  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity, 
he   was  ju.st    about  to   make   his  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
triumphal   entry  into   the   Cathe-           '  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
iral  of  Constantinople.    The  death  tianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-291. 
thougt    nossibly   natural)    never           •  I''^d.  vol.  i.  pp.  310-311, 
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cot  two  years  after  with  an  increased  ferocity,  and  alniosl 
every  leadini;  city  of  tlie  Kaat  w.'us  (lll<;d  hy  the  monks  witli 
bloodshed  and  with  outra,i(o.'  St.  Aii.mLstino  himself  Ls  {u-cused 
of  having  excited  every  kind  of  popular  i^ersecution  against 
:he  Semi- Pel agiaiLS.^  Tlie  Councils,  animated  l)y  an  almost 
fmntic  liatrcd,  urged  on  ))y  their  anathemas  the  rival  sccts."^ 
In  the  '  llohbcr  Council'  of  Kphcsus,  Klavianus,  the  iJishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  kicked  and  beaten  by  the  Bishop  of 
A.lexandria,  or  at  least  by  his  followei-a,  and  a  few  days  later 
died  from  the  eUect  of  the  blows.*  Ln  the  contested  election 
that  rc3ult<3d  in  the  election  of  St.  I  >aniasu3  an  Poixjof  Rome, 
though  no  theological  (pieation  appears  to  have  been  at  issue, 
the  riots  were  so  fierce  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
corpses  were  found  in  one  of  the  chui-ches.*     The  precedent 


'  Miltnan,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tiainty,  vol.  i.  pp.  314-318. 
Doan  Milman  thus  .sinus  up  tiio 
history :  '  Monks  in  Alexandria, 
monks  ill  Antiocli,  monks  in  J<tu- 
salom,  monks  in  Oonstantinoplo, 
tlccido  puromptoriiy  on  oithudoxy 
and  lictorodoxy.  Tlio  bishops 
thomselvcs  cower  licfore  thorn. 
Macedonius  in  Constantinople,  Fla- 
vianus  in  Antiocli,  J'^lias  in  Joru- 
salom,  condemn  themselves  and 
abdicate,  or  are  driven  from  their 
sees.  I'orKecution  is  universal — 
persecution  \)y  evi-ry  moans  of  vio- 
lence and  cnielty ;  th(>  oidy  quest ioai 
is,  in  ■whoso  hands  is  tlif  power  to 
persecute.  .  .  .  Hloodslied,  murder, 
trcachory,  assassination,  oven  dui^ 
In^  tho  public  worship  of  Go<l — 
these  are  the  frightful  moans  by 
which  eadi  party  strives  to  main- 
tain its  opinions  and  to  defeat  its 
adversary.' 

'  See  a  striking  passage  from 
Julianus  of  Eclana,  cited  by  Mil- 
man,  IliU.  of  Latin  Christiuniti/, 
vol.  i.  p.  IGl! 

•  'Nowhere  is  Christianity  less 


attractive  tlran  in  tho  Councils  oi 
the  Church.  .  .  .  Intrigue,  injus 
tice,  violence,  decisions  on  authority 
alone,  and  that  tho  authority  of  a 
turbulent  majority,  .  .  .  detract 
from  tho  reverence  and  impugn  tho 
judgments  of  at  least  the  biter 
Councils.  The  close  is  almo-st  in- 
variably a  terrible  anathema,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cern the  tones  of  human  hatred,  ot 
arrogant  triumph,  of  rejoicing  at 
the  damnation  impreiMted  agaiasi 
tho  humiliated  .ulversary."  lltitl. 
vol.  i.  p.  20*2. 

*  See  the  account  of  this  scene  in 
( J  ibbon,  Decline  and  Full.  ch.  xhii. ; 
]\Iilman,  Hist,  of  Latin  C/iristiauiti/, 
vol.  i.  p.  2fi3.  There  is  a  con- 
flict of  authorities  as  to  whethot 
tho  Bi.shop  of  Alexandria  himself 
kickotl  his  a^lvt-rsary,  or,  to  sneak 
more  correctly,  tho  act  which  is 
ohargtMl  Mgiinst  him  by  some  con- 
temporary writers  is  not  charged 
.•igainst  him  by  others.  The  vio- 
lence was  certainly  done  by  his 
fr)llowers  and  in  his  presence. 
•  Ammiami.<MHrcfllinus,xxvii.3. 
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of  the  Jewish  persecutions  of  idolatiy  having  been  adduced 
bj  St.  Oypiian,  in  the  third  century,  in  favour  of  excom- 
munication,* was  urged  by  Optatus,  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  in  favour  of  persecuting  the  Donatists ;  ^  in  the  next 
reign  we  find  a  large  body  of  Christians  presenting  to  the 
emperor  a  petition,  based  upon  this  precedent,  imploring 
him  to  destroy  by  force  the  Pagan  worship.^  About  fifteen 
years  later,  the  whole  Christian  Church  was  prepared,  on  the 
same  grounds,  to  support  the  persecuting  policy  of  St. 
Ambrose,^  the  contending  sects  having  found,  in  the  duty  of 
crushing  religious  liberty,  tho  solitary  tenet  on  which  they 
were  agieed.  The  most  unaggressive  and  unobtrusive  forms 
of  Paganism  were  pereecuted  with  the  same  ferocity.^  To 
offer  a  sacrifice  was  to  commit  a  capital  offence ;  to  hang  up 
a  simple  chaplet  was  to  inciu"  the  forfeiture  of  an  estate. 
The  noblest  works  of  Asiatic  architecture  and  of  Greek 
sculpture  perished  by  the  same  iconoclasm  that  shattered  the 
humble  temple  at  which  the  peasant  loved  to  pray,  or  the 
household  gods  which  consecrated  his  home.  Theie  were  no 
varieties  of  Ijelief  too  minute  for  the  new  intolerance  to 
embitter.  The  question  of  the  proper  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  was  believed  to  involve  the  issue  of  salvation  or 
damnation  ;  ^  and  when,  long  after,  in  the  fourteenth  centiuy, 


'  Cyprian,  E}p.  Ixi.  almost  the  unanimous  applause  of 

'^  MilmAu,  Hist,  of  Christianity/,  the    Christian    world.' — Milmaa's 

vol.  ii.  p.  306.  Hist,  of  Christianity/,  vol.  iii.  p.  169, 

^Ibid.  iii.  10.  *  See   the   Theodosian  hiws  of 

*  '  By  this  time  the  Old  Testa-  Paganism, 
ment  Language  and  sentiment  with  *  This  appears  from  the  whole 
regard  to  idolatry  were  completely  history  of  the  controversy  ;  but  the 
incorporated  with  the  Christian  prevailing  feeling  is,  I  think,  ex- 
feeling  ;  and  when  Ambrose  en-  pressed  with  peculiar  vividness  in 
forced  on  a  Christian  Emperor  the  the  fallowing  passage  : — '  Eadraer 
sacred  duty  of  i-atolerance  against  sa^s  (following  the  words  of  JJede) 
opinions  and  practices  which  in  Colman's  times  there  was  a  sharp 
scarcely  a  century  before  had  been  controversy  about  the  observing  of 
the  established  religion  of  the  Easter,  and  other  rules  of  life  for 
Empire,  his  zeal  was  supported  by  churchmen;    therefore,    this  ques- 
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the  question  of  the  natui*e  of  the  light  at  the  transtigura- 
tion  was  discussed  at  Coustiintinople,  those  who  refused  to 
admit  that  t}iat  light  was  uncreated,  were  deprived  of  the 
honours  of  Christian  burial.' 

Together  with  these  legislative  and  ecclesiastical  measures, 
a  literature  arose  surpassing  in  its  mendacious  ffTOcity  any 
other  the  world  had  known.  The  polemical  writere  habitually 
painted  as  daimons  those  who  diverged  from  the  oiihodox 
belief,  gloated  with  a  vindictive  piety  over  the  suifeiings  of 
the  heretic  upon  earth,  as  upon  a  Divine  punishment,  and 
sometimes,  with  an  almost  sui)or]iuman  malice,  pjissiug  in 
imagination  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  exulted  in 
no  ambiguous  terms  on  the  tortures  wliich  they  believed  to 
be  reserved  for  him  for  ever.  A  few  men,  such  as  Synesius, 
Basil,  or  Salvian,  might  stUl  find  some  excellence  in  Pagans 
01  heretics,  but  their  candour  was  altogether  exceptional  ; 
and  he  who  will  compare  the  beautiful  pictures  the  Greek 
l)oets  gave  of  their  Trojan  adversaries,  or  the  Roman  historians 
of  the  enemies  of  their  countiy,  with  those  which  ecclesiastical 
writers,  for  many  centurio.s,  aluiost  invariably  gave  of  all 
who  were  opj^oscd  to  their  Church,  may  c;isily  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  cosmopoliUm  symi)athy  had  i-etrogradetl. 

At  the  period,  however,  when  the  West^Mii  monasteria«i 
began  to  discharge  their  intellectual  functions,  the  supremacy 
of  CatholicLsm  was  nearly  established,  and  |)olcmi(al  anlour 
had  begtni  to  wane.  The  liUMary  zeal  of  the  Churcii  took 
other  forms,  but  all  were  deeply  tinged  Ity  tlie  monastic 
spirit.  It  is  diflicult  or  impossil)le  to  conceive  what  would 
have  been  the  intellectual  fut'ire  of  the  world  had  t'atholiei.sm 
never  arisen  what  prineij)les  or  im|)ulses  would  haveguide<l 
the  course  of  the  human   mind,   or   wluit   new   institutions 


tiou  lioRorvoclly  fxcitod  iUv  inintl.s  run,  or  had  nui  '\n   vain.  —  Knig'fi 

And  toelirig  of  in.iii y  proplu,  fo.iriii^  /fLs(.  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  book 

lest,  perhaps,  after  liuvinp  rociMVod  li.  ch.  vi. 

the  name  ot  Christians,  tliuy  tilnnild  '  Oibl)on,  dmp.  Ixiii. 
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would  have  been  created  for  its  culture.  Under  the  influence 
of  Catholicism,  the  monasteiy  became  the  one  sphere  of 
intellectual  labour,  and  it  continued  during  many  cent^jries 
to  occupy  that  position.  Without  entering  into  anything 
resembling  a  literary  history,  which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
estimate  the  manner  in  which  it  discharged  its  functions. 

The  first  idea  that  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  the  intellectual  services  of  monasteries  is  the  presei-vation 
of  the  writings  of  the  Pagans.  I  have  already  observed 
that  among  the  early  Christians  there  was  a  marked  difierence 
on  the  subject  of  theii-  writings.  The  school  which  was 
represented  by  Tertullian  regarded  them  with  abhorrence ; 
while  the  Platonists,  who  were  represented  by  Justin  Maiiiyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  not  merely  recognised 
with  great  cordiality  theii'  beauties,  but  even  imagined  that 
they  could  detect  in  them  both  the  traces  of  an  original 
Divine  inspiiation,  and  plagiarisms  from  the  Jewish  writings. 
While  avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  these  extremes,  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  great  organiser  of  Western  Christianity,  treats  the 
Pagan  writings  with  appreciative  respect.  He  had  himself 
ascribed  his  first  conversion  from  a  course  of  vice  to  the 
*  HortensiMS '  of  Cicero,  and  his  works  are  full  of  discrimi- 
nating, and  often  very  beautiful,  applications  of  the  old 
Roman  literature.  The  attempt  of  Julian  to  prevent  the 
Christians  from  teaching  the  classics,  and  the  extreme  resent- 
ment wliich  that  attempt  elicited,  show  how  highly  the 
Christian  leaders  of  that  period  valued  this  form  of  education ; 
and  it  was  naturally  the  more  cherished  on  account  of  the 
contest.  The  influence  of  Neoplatonism,  the  baptism  of 
multitudes  of  nominal  Christians  after  Constantine,  and  the 
decline  of  zeal  which  necessarily  accompanied  prosperity, 
had  all  in  dififerent  ways  the  same  tendency.  In  Synesius 
we  have  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  bishop  who,  not  con- 
tent with   proclaiming  himself  the  admiiing  friend  of  the 
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Pagan  Hypatia,  openly  declared  his  complete  disbelief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  the  pre-cxistence  of  souls.'  Had  the 
ecclesiiustical  theory  prevailed  which  gave  such  latitude  even 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  the  course  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  very  different.  A  reactionaiy  spiiit,  however, 
arose  at  Home.  The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  supplied 
its  intellectual  basis;  the  political  and  organising  genius  of 
the  Koman  ecclesiastics  im})elled  them  to  reduce  l)elief  into 
a  rigid  form ;  the  genius  of  St.  Gregory  guided  the  movement,* 
and  a  series  of  historical  events,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  separation  of  the  Western  empire  from  the 
spetuilative  Greeks,  and  the  invasion  and  conversion  of  the 
barbarians,  were  the  most  important,  definitely  established 
the  asc(mdancy  of  the  Catholic  type.  In  the  convulsions 
that  followed  the;  barbarian  invasions,  intellectual  energy  of 
a  secular  kind  almost  absolutely  ceased.  A  parting  gleam 
issued,  indeed,  in  the  sixth  ceutuiy,  from  the  Court  of  Theo- 
doric,   at  Ravenna,  which  M'as  adorned  by  the   genius   of 

'  An  interesting  sketch  of  this  ciently   manifested  in  his  famous 

vt'ry  in,\rostiiig  prelat*'  has  lately  and  very  curious  lettfr  to  l^esido- 

been  ^r^^tton  by  M.  Druon,  fltnde  riiis,  Bishop  of  \'ienno,   rebuking 

sur  la  ]'ii  ct  lea  (Knvres  dc  Synk-  iiini  for  havini,'  tiinjzht  certain  per- 

««s  (Paris,  1859).  sons    Pjigan    littralure,    anil  thu8 

^  Tradition  has  pronounced  Ore-  mingled    '  thf  praises   of   Jupiter 

gory  the  (iroat  to  hare  been  the  with  the  praises  of  Christ;'  doing 

deslroyiTof  the  Palatine  library,  what  would  bo  impious  even  for  a 

and  to  have  boon  ospociallj  zealous  religious     layman,    'polluting   the 

in   burning  the  writings  of  L!vy,  mind  with  the  Masphcmoi:    praibea 

because  they  doscri bod  the  achieve-  of  the  wicked.'     Somo  curious  evi- 

monts  of   tho    Pagan  grds.      For  dcnco  of  the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 

these    ciiarges,    however   (which  I  tians  of  the  fourth,  fiftii,  and  hixth 

am    sorry  to   find   ropeated    by  so  confurios,  about  Pagan  literatnro, 

eminent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Draper),  is  given  in  Ouingufui^,  H\M.  Ixiti- 

there  is  no  roal  evidence,  for  they  rairt  de  riUxlie,  tome  i.  p.  29-31. 

are  not  found  in  any  writer  earlier  and  somo  legends  of  a  later  period 

than    tho    twelfth   century.      (See  are  canditlly  rolatini  by  one  of  th9 

Hayle,  />i<7.  art.  M^rcg.')     The  ox-  most  onthusiasfic  English  advocates 

treme   contempt   of    (Iregory    foi*  of  tho    Afiddlo    Agon.     (Maitland. 

Pagan  literature  is,  however,  sidli-  Air/"  .fy*.) 
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Boethius,  and  the  talent  of  Cassiodorus  and  Symmachus; 
but  aftei-  this  time,  for  a  long  period,  literature  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  sermons  and  lives  of  saints,  which 
were  composed  in  the  monasteries.^  Gregory  of  Tours 
was  succeeded  as  an  annalist  by  the  still  feebler  Frede- 
garius,  and  there  was  then  a  long  and  absolute  blank.  A 
few  outlying  countries  showed  some  faint  animation.  St. 
Leander  and  St.  Isidore  planted  at  Seville  a  school,  which 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  distant  monas- 
teries of  Ireland  continued  somewhat  later  to  be  the 
receptacles  of  learning ;  but  the  rest  of  Europe  sank  into  an 
almost  absolute  torpor,  till  the  rationalism  of  Abelard,  and 
the  events  thatibllowed  the  crusades,  began  the  revival  of 
Learmng.  The  principal  service  which  Catholicism  rendered 
during  this  period  to  Pagan  literatiire  was  probably  the  per- 
petuation of  Latin  as  a  sacred  language.  The  complete 
absence  of  all  curiosity  about  that  literature  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Greek  was  suffered  to  become  almost  absolutely 
extinct,  though  there  was  no  time  when  the  Western  nations 
had  not  some  relations  with  the  Greek  empire,  or  when 
pilgi'images  to  the  Holy  Land  altogether  ceased.  The  study 
of  the  Latin  classics  was  for  the  most  part  positively  dis- 
couraged. The  writers,  it  was  believed,  were  burning  in 
hell ;  the  monks  were  too  inflated  with  their  imaginary 
knowledge  to  regard  with  any  respect  a  Pagan  writer,  and 
periodicnl  panics  about  the  approaching  termination  of  the 


•  Probiibly  the  best  account  of  England  attained  its  lowest  point 
the  intellectual  history  of  these  somewhat  later.  Of  the  great  pro- 
times  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  ad-  tectors  of  learning  Theodoric  was 
mirable  introductory  chapters  with  unable  to  write  (see  Guinguen^, 
which  the  Benedictines  prefaced  tome  i.  p.  31),  and  Charlemagne 
each  century  of  their  Hist,  litteraire  (Eginhard)  only  began  to  learu 
de  la  France.  The  Benedictines  when  advanced  in  life,  and  was 
think  (with  Hallam)  that  the  never  qixite  able  to  master  the  ac- 
eightli  century  was,  on  the  whole,  complishment.  Alfred,  however, 
the  darkest  on  the  continent,  though  was  distinguished  in  literature. 
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world  continually  checkcMl  any  desire  for  secular  learning.* 
It  wan  the  custom  among  some  monks,  when  tliey  were  under 
the  discipline  of  silence,  and  desired  to  aak  for  Virgil,  Ilomce, 
or  any  other  Gentile  work,  to  indicate  their  wiah  by  scratching 
their  ears  like  a  dog,  to  which  animal  it  was  thought  the 
Pagans  might  be  reasonably  comi)ared.^  The  monasteries 
couttiined,  it  is  said,  dui-ing  some  time,  the  only  libraries  in 
Eiu'ope,  and  were  therefore  the  sole  receptacles  of  the  Pagan 
manuscnpts ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that,  if  the 
monasteries  had  not  existed,  siniiliu*  libraries  would  not  have 
been  called  into  being  in  theii*  place.  To  the  occasional 
industry  of  the  monks,  in  copying  the  works  of  antiquity, 
we  must  oppose  the  industry  they  displayed,  though  chiefly 
at  a  somewhat  later  jx^riod,  in  scraping  the  ancient  parch- 
ments, in  order  that,  having  oblitoiiited  the  wiiting  of  the 
Pagans,  they  might  cover  them  with  theii'  own  legends.^ 

There  are  some  aspects,  however,  in  which  the  monastic 
period  of  literature  a})]K'ai-3  eminently  beautiful.     The  frot- 


'  The  boUef  that  the  world  wau 
just  about  to  end  was,  as  is  well 
known,  very  general  among  the 
early  Christians,  and  greJitly 
affected  their  liveB.  It  appears  in 
the  New  Test;iniont,  and  very 
clearly  in  the  epistle  ascribed  to 
Barnabas  in  the  tirst  century.  The 
persecutions  of  tho  second  and 
third  centuries  revive<i  it,  and  both 
Tertullian  and  ('ypriati  (in  Demt- 
trianum)  strongly  assort  it.  With 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  tlie 
apprehension  for  a  time  subsided  ; 
but  it  reappeared  with  jjjreat  force 
when  the dis-sohition  of  tlie  Empire 
was  manifestly  impen(liii<,'.  when  it 
was  accomplishetl,  and  in  tho  pro- 
longed anarchy  and  snttering  that 
ensued.  Gregory  of  Tours,  writing 
in  tho  Intter  pnrt  of  the  sixth  eet;- 


tury,  speaks  of  it  as  very  prevalent 
{Prologue  to  the  First  Book) ;  and 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  about  tho 
sjvuio  time,  constantly  expresses  it. 
Tho  panic  that  filled  Europe  at  tho 
end  of  tiio  t«nth  century  UJia  boon 
often  describoii. 

-  Maitland's  Dark  Ayes.  p.  403. 

'  This  passion  for  scraping 
MSS.  became  common,  according  to 
Montfaucon,  aftor  tho  twelfth  cen- 
tury. (Maithvnd,  p.  10.)  Aee«>n.ling 
to  Hallain,  however  {Middle  Aijrs, 
ch.  ix.  part  i.),  it  must  have  b«'gun 
earlier,  being  chiotly  caused  by  tho 
cessation  or  great  tliminiitiou  of 
tho  supply  of  I'4j:yptian  papynis, 
in  consei^uoiico  of  the  capture  of 
Aloxandria  by  tho  SaraceUN,  early 
in  the  sevi  ntli  centtiry. 
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fulness  and  impatience  and  extreme  tension  of  modern  literary 
life,  the  many  anxieties  that  paralyse,  and  the  feverish  craving 
for  applause  that  perverts,  so  many  noble  intellects,  were 
then  unknown.  Severed  from  all  the  cares  of  active  life,  in 
the  deep  calm  of  the  monastery,  where  the  turmoil  of  the 
outer  world  could  never  come,  the  monkish  scholar  pursued 
his  studies  in  a  spirit  which  has  now  almost  faded  from  the 
world.  No  doubt  had  ever  disturbed  his  mind.  To  him  the 
problem  of  the  universe  seemed  solved.  Expatiating  for  ever 
with  unfaltering  faith  upon  the  unseen  world,  he  had  learnt 
to  live  for  it  alone.  His  hopes  were  not  fixed  upon  human 
greatness  or  fame,  but  upon  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the 
rewards  of  a  happier  world.  A  crowd  of  quaint  and  often 
beautiful  legends  illustrate  the  deep  union  that  subsisted 
between  literature  and  religion.  It  is  related  of  Csedmon, 
the  first  great  poet  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  he  found  in  the 
secular  life  no  vent  for  his  hidden  genius.  When  the  war- 
riors assembled  at  theii'  banquets,  sang  in  turn  the  praises  of 
war  or  beauty,  as  the  instrument  passed  to  him,  he  rose  and 
wont  out  with  a  sad  heart,  for  he  alone  was  unable  to  weave 
his  thoughts  in  verse.  Wearied  and  desponding  he  lay  down 
to  rest,  when  a  figure  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream  and  com- 
manded him  to  sing  the  Creation  of  the  World.  A  trans- 
port of  religious  fervour  thrilled  his  brain,  his  imprisoned 
intellect  was  unlocked,  and  he  soon  became  the  foremost 
poet  of  his  land.  ^  A  Spanish  boy,  having  long  tried  in  vain 
to  master  his  task,  and  driven  to  despaii'  by  the  severity  of 
his  teacher,  ran  away  from  his  father's  home.  Tired  with 
wandering,  and  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  he  sat  down  to  rest 
by  the  margin  of  a  well,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
deep  furrow  in  the  stone.  He  asked  a  girl  who  was  drawing 
water  to  explain  it,  and  she  told  him  that  it  had  been  worn 
by  the  constant  attrition  of  the  rope.     The  poor  boy,  who 


1  Bede  H.  E.  iv.  24. 
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wfw  already  full  of  loinorse  for  wliat  ho  had  done,  recognwed 
in  the  reply  a  Divine  intimatioii.  *  If,'  ho  thought, '  by  daily 
iise  the  soft  roi)e  could  thus  penetrate  the  hard  stone,  surely 
a  long  perseverance  could  overcome  the  diilness  of  my 
brain.'  He  returned  to  his  father's  house  ;  he  lalx)ured  witii 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  great  St.  Isidore 
of  Spain.'  A  monk  who  had  led  a  vicious  life  was  saved,  it 
is  said,  from  hell,  because  it  w^is  found  that  his  sin.'^,  though 
very  numerous,  were  just  outnumbered  by  the  letters  of  a 
ponderous  and  devout  book  he  had  written.^  The  Holy 
Spirit,  ill  the  shape  of  a  dove,  had  been  seen  to  inspire  St. 
Gregory ;  and  the  writings  of  St.  Thoma-s  Aquin:us,  and  of 
several  other  theologians,  had  been  expressly  applauded  by 
Christ  or  by  his  saints.  When,  twenty  years  after  death,  the 
tomb  of  a  certain  monkish  writer  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  remainder  of  the  body  had  crumbled  into 
dust,  the  hand  that  had  held  the  pen  remained  flexible  and 
undecayed.^  A  young  and  nameless  scholar  was  once  buiied 
near  a  convent  at  Bonn.  The  night  after  his  funeral,  a  nun 
who.se  cell  overlooked  the  cemetery  was  awakened  by  a  biil- 
liant  light  that  filled  the  room.  She  stiirted  up,  imagining 
that  the  day  had  dawned,  but  on  looking  out  she  found  that 
it  w:is  still  night,  though  a  dazzling  splendour  was  around. 
A  female  form  of  matchless  loveliness  was  l»ending  over  the 
scholar's  grave.  The  effluence  of  her  l)oauty  filled  the  air 
with  light,  and  she  clasped  to  her  heart  a  snow-white  dove 
that  rose  to  meet  her  from  the  tomb.     It  was  the  Mother  of 

'  Mariana,  De  Hefiun  HutpanitF,  he  adduced— a  remarkable  insUinco 

vi.  7.     Mariana  says  the  stone  was  of  the  ndvant^igesof  a  diflFiise  stylo, 
in  his  time  preservtMl  an  a  relic.  "  JJiK^'}'-  ^  re.^  Cat ^  /in,  l>ook 

•^  Odcrious    Vitalis,    quotod  by  x.  p.  246.     ftbitthew  of  Wtbtniin- 

Maitland  [Dark  Ages,  pp.  2t)S  2(19).  ster  tolls  of  a  certain  kintr  who  whs 

The  monk  was  restored  to  life  that  very    charitable,  and    who.«»e  ri«iht 

ho   niiglit   liavo  an  oppcjrt unity  of  iiaud  (which   haii  asnuaged    many 

reformation.     The   escape    was    a  sorrows)  rrmaine*!  undeoayeil  aft«r 

narrow  one.  for  therf  w.is  (udyon^  «li'ith  (k  h   »M4). 
letter  against  wliich  no  siu  could 
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God  como  to  receive  tlie  soul  of  the  martyred  scholai^ ;  '  foi 
scholars  too/  adds  the  old  chronj.cler,  *  are  martyrs  if  they 
live  in  purity  and  labour  with  courage.'  ^ 

But  legends  of  this  kind,  though  not  without  a  very 
real  beauty,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
Catholic  ascendancy  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  energies 
of  Christendom  were  diverted  from  all  useful  and  progressive 
studies,  and  were  wholly  expended  on  theological  disquisi- 
tions. A  crowd  of  superstitious,  attributed  to  infallible  wis- 
dom, ban*ed  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  the  charge  of  magic, 
or  the  charge  of  heresy,  crushed  every  bold  enquiry  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  nature  or  of  opinions.  Above  all,  the 
conditions  of  true  enquiry  had  been  cursed  by  the  Church. 
A  blind  unquestioning  credulity  was  inculcated  as  the  first 
of  duties,  and  the  habit  of  doubt,  the  impartiality  of  a  sus- 
pended judgment,  the  desii*e  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  disputed 
question,  and  to  emancipate  the  judgment  from  unreasoning 
prejudice,  were  all  in  consequence  condemned.  The  belief 
in  the  guilt  of  eiTor  and  doubt  became  universal,  and  that 
belief  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be  the  most  perni- 
cious superstition  that  has  ever  been  accredited  among  man- 
kind. Mistaken  facts  are  rectified  by  enquiry.  Mistaken 
methods  of  research,  though  far  more  inveterate,  are  gra- 
dually alterexi ;  but  the  spirit  that  shrinks  from  enquiry  as 
sinful,  and  deems  a  state  of  doubt  a  state  of  guilt,  is  the  most 
endiu'ing  disease  that  can  afflict  the  mind  of  man.  Not  till 
the  education  of  Europe  passed  from  the  monasteries  to  the 
universities,  not  till  Mohammedan  science,  and  classical  free- 
thought,  and  industrial  independence  broke  the  sceptre  of 
the  Church,  did  the  intellectual  revival  of  Europe  begin. 

I  am  aware  that  so  strong  a  statement  of  the  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  is  likely  to  encounter  opposition 


See  Haur^au,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  scolasfique,  tome  i.  pp.  24-25. 
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from  many  fiuartora.  The  blindness  which  the  pliilosoj.ljors 
of  tho  ei<»litoeiith  century  manifested  U)  their  ]>etter  side  haa 
produced  a  reaction  whicli  lia.s  led  many  to  an  oj)j)asite,  and, 
I  believe,  far  more  eiToneous  extreme.  »Some  have  become 
erilogists  of  the  |>erio(l,  tlirough  love  of  its  distinctive  theo- 
logical doctrines,  and  others  throui^li  aicha^oloi^ical  enthusiaHm, 
while  a  very  pretentious  and  dof^matic,  but,  ]  think,  Kometimes 
Buj)erficial,  school  of  writei-s,  who  loudly  boast  themselves  tho 
regenerators  of  history,  and  ti-eat  with  supreme  contempt 
all  the  vaneties  of  theological  opinion,  are  accustomed,  j)artly 
through  a  very  shallow  historical  optimism  which  scarcely 
admits  the  possibility  of  retrogi-ession,  and  partly  through 
sympathy  with  the  des]>otic  chai-acter  of  Catholicism,  to 
extol  the  mediaeval  society  in  tho  most  extravagant  tei-ms. 
Without  entering  into  a  lengtliy  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  be  i)ermitted  to  indicate  shortly  two  or  three 
fallacies  which  ai-e  continually  dis])layed  in  their  apprecia- 
tions. 

It  is  an  undoubted  tnith  that,  for  n  coiisideniblo  jx^riod, 
almost  all  tho  knowledge  of  Kuro|)e  was  included  in  the 
mona-stories,  and  from  this  it  is  continually  inferred  that, 
had  these  institutions  not  existed,  knowle<lgo  would  have 
been  absolutely  extinguished.  Ihit  such  a  conclusion  1  con- 
ceive to  ]w  altogether  untrue.  During  the  jx>rio<l  of  the 
Pagan  empii-e,  int^'Ihx'tual  life  had  lHH>n  ditVused  over  a  vitst 
portion  of  tlie  glo])e.  Kgyi)t  and  Asia  Minor  hml  Invome 
great  centres  of  civilisjition.  (^i"oece  was  still  a  land  of 
learning.  Spain,  (laul,  and  even  r.rif.iin,'  \veit»  full  »>f 
libraries  and  teachers.  The  schools  of  Narbonne,  .Aries. 
Hordeaux,  Toidouse,  Tjyons,  Marseilles,  PoititM-s,  and  'IWves 
were  already  famous.  Tht>  ('hristian  euijM'ror  Cnitian,  in 
A.D.  37<),  ('a]*ri(vl  out  in  (Jaul  a  svst<^m  similar  to  that  which 


'On   the    pmprftss   of    iioiiiun  oivill^Jition  in    l?rit»iin.  »i»h.  ThcUu*. 
Agricoln,  xjci. 
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had  already,  under  the  Antonines,  been  pursued  in  Italy, 
ordaining  that  teachers  should  be  supported  by  the  State  in 
every  leading  city.^  To  suppose  that  Latin  literature, 
having  been  so  widely  difiused,  could  have  totally  perished, 
or  that  all  interest  in  it  could  have  permanently  ceased,  even 
under  the  extremely  unfavourable  circumstances  that  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Mohammedan 
invasions,  is,  I  conceive,  absurd.  If  Catholicism  had  never 
existed,  the  human  mind  would  have  sought  other  spheres 
for  its  development,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  would  have  been  preserved  in  other  ways.  The 
monasteries,  as  coi-porations  of  peaceful  men  protected  from 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  became  very  naturally  the 
reservoirs  to  which  the  streams  of  literature  flowed ;  but 
much  of  what  they  are  represented  as  creating,  they  had  in 
reality  only  attracted.  The  inviolable  sanctity  which  they 
secured  rendered  them  invaluable  receptacles  of  ancient 
learning  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and  perpetual  war,  and  the 
industry  of  the  monks  in  transcribing,  probably  more  than 
counterbalanced  their  industry  in  effacing,  the  classical 
writings.  The  ecclesiastical  unity  of  Christendom  was  also 
of  extreme  importance  in  rendering  possible  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Whether  these  services  outweighed  the 
intellectual  evils  resulting  from  the  complete  diversion  of  the 
human  mind  from  all  secular  learning,  and  from  the  per- 
sistent inculcation,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  of  that  habit  of 
abject  credulity  which  it  is  the  fii*st  task  of  the  intellectual 
reformer  to  eradicate,  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

It  is  not  unfrequent,  again,  to  hear  the  preceding  fallacy 
stated  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  We  are  reminded  that 
almost  all  the  men  of  genius  during  several  centuries  were 
great  theologians,  and  we  are  asked  to  conceive  the  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness  that  would  have  prevailed  had  the 


*  See  the  Benedictine  Hist,  litter,  de  la  France  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  9. 
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Cftttiolic  tlieology  which  produced  them  not  existed.  Thia 
indujment  resembles  that  of  the  prisoner  in  a  famous  passage 
of  (.'icero,  who,  having  si>ent  liis  entire  lile  in  a  dark  dungeon, 
and  knowing  the  light  of  day  only  from  a  single  ray  wliich 
passod  through  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  inferi-ed  that  if  the 
will  were  removed,  as  the  fissure  would  no  longer  exist,  all 
ligat  would  he  excluded.  Mediaeval  Catholicism  discouragotl 
and  sup[)ressed  in  every  way  secular  studies,  while  it  con- 
feried  a  monopoly  of  wealth  and  honour  and  power  upon 
the  distinguished  theologian.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  it 
attracted  into  the  path  of  theology  the  genius  that  would 
have  existed  without  it,  but  would  under  other  cii-cumstances 
have  been  displayed  in  other  forms. 

I,  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  thi^i,  that  mediaeval 
Catholicism  had  not,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  any  i*eal 
creative  power.  A  great  moral  or  religious  enthusiasm 
always  evokes  a  certain  amount  of  genius  that  Avould  not 
otheriviso  have  existed,  or  at  least  been  displayed,  and  the 
mona.steries  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop  ccrtiiin  casts 
of  mind,  which  in  no  other  sphere  could  have  so  porfe<th 
expanded.  The  great  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas '  and 
his  followers,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  masyive  and 
conscientious  erudition  of  the  Benedictines,  will  alwajs  make 
certain  jKiriods  of  the  monastic  history  venerable  to  the 
scholar.  Lut,  when  wo  remember  that  during  many 
centuries  nearly  every  one  possessing  amy  literary  taste  or 
talents  became  a  monk,  when  wo  i-ccollect  that  these  monks 
were  familiar  with  the  language,  and  might  easily  liave  Utjn 
familiar  with  the  noble  literatiue,  of  ancient  Komo,  and  when 

'  A  biographer  of  St.  Thomas  eet  non-seuleniontsoiichof-trcDuvrp 

Aquinas      molesfly      obseives: —  niais  aussi  colui  dolV'^prit  Iniiiiain.' 

'  L'opinion  gtnu^rjilomont  repanduo  (! !) — Carlo,    I/isf.    de    St,-2hoin(iM 

parmi  les  thiolugiins  c'est  quo  la  d'Aqxtin,  p.  140. 
Somme  de  Theoloyie  de  St.  ThoiuuB 
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we  also  consider  the  mode  of  their  life,  which  would  seem, 
fiom  its  freedom  from  care,  and  from  the  very  monotony  of  its 
routine,  peculiarly  calculated  to  impel  them  to  study,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  wonder  how  very  little  of  any  real  value 
they  added,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact  that,  even  in  the  ages 
when  the  Catholic  ascendancy  was  most  perfect,  some  of  ihe 
greatest  achievements  were  either  opposed  or  simply  external 
to  ecclesiastical  influence.  Roger  Bacon,  having  been  a  mcnk, 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  creature  of  Catholic  teaching. 
But  there  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  force  of 
a  great  genius  in  resisting  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  At  a 
time  when  physical  science  was  continually  neglected,  dis- 
couraged, or  condemned,  at  a  time  when  all  the  great  prizes 
of  the  world  were  open  to  men  who  pursued  a  very  diflerent 
course.  Bacon  applied  himself  with  transcendent  genius  to 
the  study  of  nature.  Fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  prison,  and  when  he  died  his  name  was  blasted  as  a 
magician.  The  mediaeval  laboratories  were  chiefly  due  to 
the  pursiut  of  alcheuiy,  or  to  Mohammedan  encoui-agement. 
The  inventions  of  the  mariner's  compass,  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  rag  paper  were  all,  indeed,  of  extreme  importance ;  bat  no 
part  of  the  credit  of  them  belongs  to  the  monks.  Theii* 
origin  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  last  two,  at  all  events,  were  first  employed  in  Europe 
by  the  Mohammedans  of  Spain.  Cotton  paper  was  in  use 
among  these  as  early  as  1009.  Among  the  Christian  nations 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  first  instance  of  the  employment  of  artillery 
among  Christian  nations  was  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  but  the 
knowledge  of  gunpowder  among  them  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  1338.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  of  its 
emi)loyment  in  Spain  by  Mohammedans  in  several  sieges  in 
the  thii'toenth  century,  and  even  in  a  battle  between  the 
Moors  of  Seville  and  those  of  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
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century. '  Ju  invention,  indeed,  as  well  an  in  orijonal  reficarch, 
the  mediccval  monasterica  wore  singularly  baiTen.  llicy 
cultivated  formal  logic  to  great  perfection.  They  produced 
many  patient  and  laborious,  though,  for  the  most  J^ait, 
wholly  uncritical  scholar's,  and  many  pliilosophers  who, 
having  assumed  their  premises  with  unfaltering  faith,  i*easone<l 
from  them  with  admirable  subtlety ;  but  they  taught  men  to 
regard  the  sacrifice  of  secular  learning  as  a  noble  thing  ;  they 
impressed  upon  them  a  theory  of  the  habitual  government 
of  the  universe,  wliich  is  absolutely  untrue  ;  and  they  diffused, 
wherever  their  influence  extended,  habits  of  credulity  and 
intolerance  that  are  the  most  deadly  })oisons  to  the  hinii:m 
mind. 

It  is,  again,  very  frecjuently  observed  among  the  more 
philosophic  eulogists  of  the  mediaeval  })eriod,  that  although 
the  Catholic  Church  is  a  trammel  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  civilised  nations,  although  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  her  pei'secuting  spirit  causetl, 
when  the  human  mind  had  outstripjxjd  her  teaching ;  yet 
theix)  was  a  time  when  she  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
age,  and  the  comi)leto  and  absolute  ascendancy  she  then 
exercised  was  intellectually  eminently  beneficial.  That  tliere 
is  much  truth  in  this  view,  1  have  myself  repeiitedly  main 
tained.  But  when  men  proceed  to  isolatt?  the  former  period, 
and  to  make  it  the  theme  of  unqualilied  eulogy,  they  fall,  I 
think,  into  a  gmvo  eiTor.  The  evils  that  spi*ang  fi'om  tiie 
later  period  of  Catholic  ascendiincy  were  not  an  accident  or 
a  perveraion,  Init  a  normal  and  necessjiiy  consequence  of  the 
previous  desj)otism.  The  principles  which  were  imjKxscd 
on  the  median  al  worltl,  and  which  were  the  conditions  of  so 


'  Seo  Viardot,  Hint,  des  Arahes  knowu  in   Chiua — was  first   intro- 

tn  Esj)(ujnc,\\.  142-ltJ6.    Proscolt's  ducc*l  into  Kurt)[H)  by  tho  Moham 

Ferdinand  avd  IsaMla,    cli.    viii.  modans ;  but  tho  cndena<>  of  this 

V^iardot  coiitonds  that  tlu>  oompass  apitears  inconclusive. 
-  wiiicU  appears  to  haveliecu  loni^ 
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much  of  its  distinctive  excellence,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  claimed  to  be  final,  and  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
without  a  struggle  and  a  convulsion.  We  must  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  principles  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
dui'ing  the  entire  period  of  their  operation.  There  are  some 
poisons  wiiich,  before  they  kill  men,  allay  pain  and  diffuse 
a  soothing  sensation  through  the  frame.  We  may  recognise 
the  hour  of  enjoyment  they  procure,  but  we  must  not  separate 
it  from  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased. 

The  extremely  unfavourable  influence  the  Catholic 
Church  long  exercised  upon  intellectual  development  had 
important  moral  consequences.  Although  moral  progress 
does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  intellectual  progress  it  is 
materially  affected  by  it,  intellectual  activity  being  the  most 
important  element  in  the  growth  of  that  gi'eat  and  com- 
plex organism  which  we  call  civilisation.  The  mediaeval 
credulity  had  olso  a  more  direct  moral  influence  in  pro- 
ducing that  indifference  to  truth,  which  is  the  most  repul- 
sive featiu'e  of  so  many  Catholic  writings.  The  very  large 
part  that  must  be  assigned  to  deliberate  forgeries  in  the  early 
apologetic  literature  of  the  Church  we  have  already  seen ;  and 
no  impartial  reader  can,  I  think,  investigate  the  innumerable 
grotesque  and  lying  legends  that,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  deliberately  palmed  upon  mankind  as 
undoubted  facts,  can  follow  the  histories  of  the  false  decretals, 
and  the  discussions  that  were  connected  with  them,  or  can 
observe  the  complete  and  absolute  incapacity  most  Catholic 
historians  have  displayed,  of  conceiving  any  good  thing  in  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  or  of  stating  with  common  fairness 
any  consideration  that  can  tell  against  their  cause,  without 
acknowledging  how  serious  and  how  inveterate  has  been  the 
evil.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  noble  individual  ex- 
ceptions. Yet  it  is,  I  believe,  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  which  this  moral  defect  exists  in  most  of  the  ancient 
and  very  much  o?  the  modern  literature  of  Catholicism.     It 
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18  thiii  which  makes  it  so  uiis[)oaka])ly  repulsive  to  all  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  thinkerH,  and  liaa  led  a  gi-eat  German 
historian '  to  declare,  with  much  hittemess,  that  the  phi-aso 
OhrLstian  veracity  deserves  to  rank  with  the  phrase  Punic 
faith.  But  this  absolute  indifference  to  truth  whenevei 
falsehood  could  subserve  the  interests  of  the  (church  is  per- 
fectly cxj)licable,  and  was  found  in  multitudes  who,  in  other 
respects,  exhibited  the  noblest  virtue.  An  age  which  has 
ceased  to  value  impartiality  of  judgment  will  soon  cease  to 
value  accuracy  of  statement ;  and  when  credulity  is  inculcat^'d 
as  a  virtue,  falsehood  will  not  long  be  stigmatised  as  a  vice. 
When,  too,  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  salvation  can  only 
be  found  within  their  Church,  and  that  theii*  Church  can  ab- 
solve from  all  guiJt,  they  will  speedily  conclude  that  nothing 
can  possibly  be  wrong  wldch  is  beneficial  to  it.  They  ex- 
change the  lovo  of  truth  for  what  they  call  the  love  of  the. 
iiMith.  They  regard  morals  as  derived  from  and  sulx)rdinate 
to  theology,  and  they  regulate  all  their  statements,  not  by  the 
btandard  of  veracity,  but  ))y  the  interests  of  their  creed. 

Another  important  moral  conseKpience  of  the  monastic 
system  was  the  gi*eat  })rominence  given  to  pecunuiry  com- 
pensations for  crime.  It  hat!  l)een  at  tii-st  one  of  the  broad 
distinctions  between  Psigjinism  and  Christianity,  that,  while 
the  rites  of  the  former  wei"e  for  tlu^  most  part  uncounecU'd 
with  moral  dispositions,  Christianity  made  purity  of  heart  an 
essential  element  of  all  its  woi'shi|).  Among  tlio  Pjigans  a 
few  faint  efforts  ha<l,  it  is  true,  l»0(.^n  made  in  this  <liret'tion. 
An  old  precept  or  law,  which  Ls  ix'fem^l  to  by  Cicero,  and 
wliich  was  strongly  reitenite<l  by  A|>olloidus  of  Tyana,  and 
the  Pythagoreans,  declared  !hat  'no  impious  man  should 
dare  to  api>e3iae  the  ang<»r  of  the  divinities  by  gifts  ;  *^  and 
oracles  are  said  to  bavo  more   than  oneo  jutu'laimrd  that  the 

'  Hor.jor.  I^ij.    ii.    9.       8eo,     too.    Phiiost. 

*  '  In)|>iiiM    iiM    aiKJeto    pliinirtj     Ap->ll.  Tfjan.  i.   11. 
v1on>s   Irani    I)i'oniin.'  —  Cicem.    />'• 
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hecatombs  of  noble  oxen  with  gilded  horns  that  were  offeretl 
up  ostentatiously  by  the  rich,  were  less  pleasing  to  the  gods 
than  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and  the  modest  and  reverential 
worship  of  the  poor.^  In  general,  however,  in  the  Pagan 
world,  tbe  service  of  the  temple  had  little  or  no  connection 
with  morals,  and  the  change  which  Christianity  ejQfected  in 
this  respect  was  one  of  its  most  important  benefits  to  man- 
kind. It  was  natural,  however,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  that 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  under  the  action  of  very  various 
causes,  the  old  Pagan  sentiment  should  revive,  and  even  with 
an  increased  intensity.  In  no  respect  had  the  Christians 
been  more  nobly  distinguished  than  by  their  chaiity.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  the  Fathers,  while  exerting  all  their  elo- 
quence to  stimulate  this  virtue — especially  during  the  cala- 
mities that  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire — should 
have  dilated  in  extremely  strong  terms  upon  the  spiritual 
benefits  the  donor  would  receive  for  his  gift.  It  is  also  not 
siu'prising  that  this  selfish  calculation  should  gradually,  and 
among  hard  and  ignorant  men,  have  absorbed  all  other  mo- 
tives. A  curious  legend,  which  is  related  by  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  illustrates  the  kind  of  feeling  that  had  arisen. 
The  Christian  bishop  Synesius  succeeded  in  converting  a 
Pagan  named  Evagrius,  who  for  a  long  time,  however,  felt 
doubts  about  the  passage,  '  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  On  his  conversion,  and  in  obedience 
to  this  verse,  he  gave  Synesius  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  but  he  exacted  from  the 
bishop,  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  a  promissory  note, 
engaging  that  he  should  be  repaid  in  the  future  world. 
Many  years  later,  Evagrius,  being  on  his  death-bed,  com- 
manded his  sons,  when  they  buried  him,  to  place  the  note  in 
his  hand,  and  to  do  so  without  informing  Synesius.     His 


'  There  aro  three  or  four  instances  of  this  related  by  Porphyry. 
De  Abstiv.  Camis.  lib.  ii. 
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dying  injunction  was  observed,  and  throe  days  afterwards  he 
a})peared  to  Synesiiis  in  a  dream,  told  him  tliat  tho  debt  had 
be<.'M  [tfdd,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  tomb,  where  he  would 
find  a  written  i^eceipt.  Bynesius  did  as  he  was  commande<l, 
and,  the  grave  being  opened,  the  promissoiy  note  was  foimd 
in  the  hand  of  the  dead  man,  with  an  endorsement  declaring 
that  the  debt  had  ]>een  paid  hy  Christ.  The  note,  it  was  said, 
was  long  after  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  church  of  C3'Tene.^ 

The  kind  of  feeling  which  this  legend  displays  was  soon 
turned  witli  tenfold  force  into  tho  channel  of  monastic  life. 
A  law  of  Constantine  accorded,  and  several  later  laws  en- 
larged, the  power  of  bequests  to  ecclesiastics.  Ecclesiastical 
property  was  at  the  same  time  exonemted  from  the  public 
burdens,  and  this  measure  not  only  diiectly  assisted  its  in 
crease,  but  had  also  an  importiuit  indirect  iniluencc ;  for,  when 
taxation  was  heavy,  many  laymen  ceded  the  ownership  of 
their  estates  to  the  monasteries,  with  a  secret  conilition  that 
they  sliould,  as  vassals,  receive  the  i-evenues  unburdened  by 
taxation,  and  subject  only  to  a  slight  payment  to  the  monks 
as  to  their  feudal  lords.-  The  monks  were  regarded  at;  the 
trustees  of  the  poor,  and  also  as  themselves  typical  poor,  and 
all  the  promises  that  applied  to  those  who  gave  to  the  |KX)r 
ap})lied,  it  was  said,  to  the  beuefactors  of  the  mo  muster  ieij. 
T'he  monastic  chaj^el  also  contained  the  relics  of  .siduts  or 
sacred  images  of  mii*aculous  power,  and  throngs  of  woraliij^ 

'  Moschufl,    Vrntiim  Spirituale  jet6commo  uiio  insulto  mix  pauvrujj 

(Rosweyde),  cap.  cxcv.    M.  Walloii  «'t  iiccoptA  cuiiinic  uno  auinono  \M\r 

(juotos  from  tho  Life  of  St.-Jcun  J^hub  Ciirist.'--  Ilist.dc  i'tlM.lavaye 

I' Aurnuincr  }\n  own  stranger  ovont  toino  iii.  p.  397 
which  h!ipp<>no(l  to  St.  Poter  Telo-  I  may  monti«>n   horo  that  the 

nearius.     'Pour  repou.s.sor  leu  im-  nncient  (iauls  were  siiiil  to  hnve 

portunit^'s  des  piiuvrc*.  il  Irurjctait  boon  nccustonitKl  to  ItMid  nionoy  on 

de.s   picrro.s.      Un   jcur,   n'eii  tiou-  tho  coudition  of  ita  h«ing  repaid  to 

vant  pas  sous  la  main,  il  Icur  jt«tu  tho  lon.lor  in  tho  next  lifo.  — (VhI. 

un  pain  a  la  teto.    Jl  t<)ni])a  uialado  MaxiinuH.  lil'.  ii.  c.ip.  vi.  §  10.) 
et   cut    uuc    vision.      Sch    nioritcs  *  Munit<«ri,     Andch.      Italianf, 

Atuient  conipt<!is :  d'un  c^tii  6tniont  disn   Ixvii. 
1 0118  868  crimoH,  de  I'antro  ce  ptiin 
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pers  were  attracted  by  the  miracles,  and  desired  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection,  of  the  saint.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  to  give  money  to  the  priests  was  for  several 
centuries  the  first  article  of  the  moral  code.  Political  minds 
may  have  felt  the  importance  of  aggrandising  a  pacific  and 
industrious  class  in  the  centre  of  a  disorganised  society,  and 
family  afiection  may  have  predisposed  many  in  favour  of  in- 
stitutions which  contained  at  least  one  member  of  most 
families;  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  mo- 
tive was  simple  superstition.  In  seasons  of  sickness,  of 
danger,  of  soirow,  or  of  remorse,  whenever  the  fear  or  the 
conscience  of  the  worshipper  was  awakened,  he  hastened  to 
purchase  with  money  the  favour  of  a  saint.  Above  all,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  when  the  terrors  of  the  future  world 
loomed  darkly  upon  his  mind,  he  saw  iu  a  gift  or  legacy  to 
the  monks  a  sui-e  means  of  efiaciug  the  most  monstrous 
crimes,  and  secuiing  his  ultimate  happiness.  A  rich  man 
was  soon  scarcely  deemed  a  Christian  if  he  did  not  leave  a 
portion  of  his  property  to  the  Church,  and  the  charters  of  in- 
numerable monasteries  in  every  part  of  Europe  attest  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  that  were  ceded  by  will  to  the  monks,  'for 
the  benefit  of  the  soul '  of  the  testator.^ 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  historian  that  we  may 
trace  three  distinct  phases  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
In  the  first  period  religion  was  a  question  of  morals  ;  in  the 
second  period,  which  culminated  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  it  had 
become  a  question  of  orthodoxy ;  in  the  third  period,  which 
dates  from  the  seventh  century,  it  was  a  question  of  muni- 
ficence to  monasteries.  2     The  despotism  of  Catholicism,  and 

'  See,  on  the  causes  of  the  wealth  tiellement  consist^  dans  I'enseigne- 

of  the  monasteries,  two  admirable  ment  moral ;  elle  avoit  exerc6  les 

dissertations  by  Muratori,  Antich.  coeurs  et  les  4mes  par  la  recherche 

Italiane,  Ixvii.,   Ixviii. ;    Hallam's  de  ce  qui  ^toit  vraiment  beau,  vrai- 

Middle  Ages,  eh.  vii,  part  i.  menLhonnete.  Aucinqui^me  si^cle 

'^  '  Lors   de   I'^tablissement   du  on  I'avoit  siirtout  attachee  a  I'or- 

phristianismelareligionavoitessen-  thodoxie,  au  septifeme  on  I'avoit  r^- 
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the  ignorance  that  follownl  tlie  barbarian  invaaionn,  ha<l  im- 
pressed the  struggles  of  heresy,  and  in  the  ]')eriod  of  ahucst 
absoluto  darkness  that  continued  from  the  sixth  to  tlie 
twelfth  century,  the  theological  ideal  of  unquestioning  faith 
and  of  peifect  unanimity  was  all  but  i-ealised  in  the  West. 
All  the  energy  that  in  previous  ages  had  l)een  expended  in 
combating  heresy  was  now  expended  in  acquiring  wealth. 
The  people  compoimded  for  the  moat  atrocious  ciimea  by  gifts 
to  shrines  of  those  saints  whose  intercession  was  supposed  to 
bo  unfailing.  The  monks,  partly  by  the  natural  cessation  of 
their  old  enthusiasm,  partly  by  the  absence  of  any  hostile 
criticism  of  their  acts,  and  partly  too  by  the  very  wealth 
they  had  acquired,  sank  into  gross  and  geneitil  immorality. 
The  gi-eat  majority  of  them  had  probably  at  no  time  l>een 
either  sauitx  actuated  by  a  strong  religious  motive,  nor  yet 
diseased  and  desponding  minds  seeking  a  refuge  from  the 
world ;  they  had  been  simply  peasants,  of  no  extraordinary 
devotion  or  sensitiveness,  who  preferred  an  ensured  subsist- 
ence, with  no  care,  little  labour,  a  much  higher  social  position 
than  they  could  otherwise  acquire,  and  the  certainty,  as  they 
believed,  of  going  to  heaven,  to  the  laborious  and  precarious 
existence  of  the  serf,  relieved,  indeed,  by  the  privilege  of 
maiTiage,  but  exposed  to  military  sei-vice,  to  extreme  hard- 
ships, and  to  constant  oppression.  Very  naturally,  when 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity,  they  broke  their  vows  of 
chastity.  Vciy  naturally,  too,  they  availo<l  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  condition  of  affaii-s,  to  draw  as  much  we^ilth  as 
possible  into  their  community.'  The  belief  in  the  approacliing 


duite  a  la  bienfaisanoo  cnvors  lea  nurunco.     In  most  cases  they  wore 

COUV0U.S.'  —  Sismondi,     Hint,     des  the  work  of  lU'liberato  imposture. 

Fran^ais,  tome  ii.  p.  »50.  Every  oathetlnl  or  inonaMory  h.ul 

'  Mr.  Iliilhun,  spoakinp  of  ihe  \is  tutelar  saint,  and  ov»«ry   saiut 

legends  of  tlie  minioK's  of  8iiints,  his  U-pend,  l.ibrii'aled  in  order  to 

says:    'It  must    not    bo  Hupposod  enrioh  tlie  ohuroh»'S  undrr  hw  prv.i- 

tliat  tliDSo   iilisurditii's    were    pro-  tootion,  by  oxaj;geratiiig  his  virtue.s, 

iluc(>(l   as  well  i\H  nouri.shcd  by  ig-  his  miracles,  aoU  consequently  hi* 
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end  of  the  world,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  ciTisades,  which  gave  rise  to  a  profitable  traffic  in  the 
form  of  a  pecuniary  commutation  of  vows,  and  the  black 
death,  which  produced  a  paroxysm  of  religious  fanaticism, 
stimulated  the  movement.  In  the  monkish  chronicles,  the 
merits  of  sovereigns  are  almost  exclusively  judged  by  their 
bounty  to  the  Church,  and  ia  some  cases  this  is  the  sole  part 
of  theii'  policy  which  has  been  preserved.* 

There  were,  no  doubt,  a  few  redeeming  points  in  this  dark 
period.  The  Irish  monks  are  said  to  have  been  honourably 
distinguished  for  their  reluctance  to  accept  the  lavish  dona- 
tions of  their  admirers,^  and  some  missionary  monasteries  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence  were  scattered  through  Europe. 
A  few  legends,  too,  may  be  cited  censuring  the  facihty  with 
which  money  acquired  by  crime  was  accepted  as  an  atonement 
for  crime.^  But  these  cases  were  very  rare,  and  the  religious 
history  of  several  centuries  is  little  more  than  a  history  of 
the  rapacity  of  priests  and  of  the  credulity  of  laymen.     In 


power  of  serving  those  who  paid  my  jurisdiction,  since  it  is  built 
liberally  for  his  patronage.' — Mid-  from  the  fruits  of  usuries  and  rob- 
dle  Ages,  eh.  ix.  part  i.  I  do  not  beries."  Then  the  bishop  and  the 
think  this  passage  makes  sufficient  clergy  having  fled  thence  in  fear, 
allowance  for  the  unconscious  form-  immediately  the  devil  destroyed 
ation  of  many  saintly  myths,  but  that  church  with  a  great  noise.' — 
no  impartial  person  can  doubt  its  Bationale  Divinorum,  i.  6  (trans- 
substantial  truth.  lated  for  the  Camden  Society). 

'  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  A  certain  St.  Launomar  is  said 

tome  ii.  pp.  54,  62-63.  to  have  refused  a  gift  for  his  mo- 

2  Milman's  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris-  nastery  from  a    rapacious    noble, 
tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  because   he  was   sure  it  was  de- 

3  Durandus,  a  French  bishop  of  rived   from   pillage.      (Montalem- 
the  thirteenth  century,  tells  how,  bert's  Moines  d' Occident,  tome  ii. 

when  a  certain  bishop  was  conse-  pp.   350-351.)     When   prostitutes 

crating  a  church  built  out  of  the  were  converted  in  the  early  Church, 

fruits  of  usury  and  pillage,  he  saw  it  was  the  rule  that  the  money  of 

behind  the  altar  the  devil  in  a  pen-  which  they  had  become  possessed 

tifical   vestment,   standing  at  the  should  never  be  applied  to  eccle- 

bishop's  throne,  who  said  unto  the  siastical  purposes,   but  should  be 

bishop,  "  Cease  from  consecrating  distributed  among  the  poor. 
^4le  church ;    for  it  pertaineth  to 
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/Ingland,  tlio  porpotual  domands  of  tlio  Pope  excited  a  fierce 
resentmont ;  and  we  may  traco  witli  romarkablo  cloanioss, 
in  every  page  of  Mat.tlicw  Pari.s,  the  alion.itioii  of  syinpatliy 
aiising  from  this  cause,  whicli  pi-oparod  and  foiosliadowt-d 
the  final  rupture  of  F]nglaud  from  the  Churclj.  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  given  over  by  two  Poj)es  to  the 
English  invader,  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  Peter's 
pence.  The  outrageous  and  notorious  immorality  of  the 
monasteries,  dui'ing  the  century  before  the  Reformation,  was 
chielly  due  to  theii*  great  wealth  ;  and  that  immorality,  as 
the  writing's  of  Ei-asmus  and  Ulric  von  liutten  show,  irave  a 
|X)wei-ful  impulse  to  the  new  movement,  while  the  abuses  of 
the  indulgences  were  the  immetliato  cause  of  the  revolt  of 
Luther.  But  these  things  arrived  only  after  many  centuries 
of  successful  fraud.  The  religious  terrorism  that  was  uuscni- 
pulously  employed  had  done  its  work,  and  the  chief  riches  ot 
Christendom  had  passed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church. 

It  is,  ijideed,  probable  that  religious  terroiism  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  monastic  phase  of  C^hristianity 
than  it  had  done  even  in  the  great  work  of  the  convei-sion 
of  the  Pagans.  Although  two  or  three  amiable  theologians 
liad  made  fjiint  and  altogether  abortive  attempts  to  question 
the  eternity  of  punishment ;  although  there  had  l>een  some 
slight  diniM*ence  of  o[)inion  concerning  the  futui-e  of  some 
Pagan  philosophers  who  had  lived  before  the  introduction  of 
Chiistianity,  and  also  upon  the  question  whether  infanta  who 
died  unbaptlsed  were  only  deprived  of  all  joy,  or  were  ac 
tually  Kiibjectt^l  to  never-ending  agony,  there  was  no  question 
as  to  the  main  features  of  the  (*atholic  iloctrine.  According 
to  the  patristic  theologians,  it  w:us  j>art  of  the  g03|>el  revo 
lation  that  the  misery  and  suffering  the  human  race  en- 
dures upon  earth  is  but  a  fivblo  iinai^'e  of  that  which  awaits 
it  in  the  future  world ;  that  all  its  meml>ei-s  Ixjyond  tlio 
Church,  as  well  as  a  very  largo  projKntion  of  those  who  aiv 
vithin  its  pale,  aro  doomed   to  an  eternity  of  agony  in  8 
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literal  and  undying  %'e.  The  monastic  legends  took  up  this 
ioctrine,  which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  revolting,  and  thej 
developed  it  with  an  appalling  vividness  and  minuteness. 
St.  Macariu^j  it  is  said,  when  walking  one  day  through  the 
desert,  saw  a  skull  upon  the  ground.  He  struck  it  with  his 
staff  and  it  began  to  speak.  It  told  him  that  it  was  the 
skull  of  a  Pagan  priest  who  had  lived  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  world,  and  who  had  accordingly  been 
doomed  to  hell.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
so  high  does  the  fire  of  hell  mount  in  waves  above  the  souls 
tliat  are  plunged  into  it.  The  damned  souls  were  pressed 
together  back  to  back,  and  the  lost  priest  made  it  his  single 
entreaty  to  the  saint  that  he  would  pray  that  they  might 
be  turned  face  to  face,  for  he  believed  that  the  sight  of  a 
brothel's  face  might  aiford  him  some  faint  consolation  in  the 
eternity  of  agony  that  was  before  him.'  The  story  is  well 
known  of  how  St.  Gregory,  seeing  on  a  bas-relief  a  repre!<en- 
tation  of  the  goodness  of  Trajan  to  a  poor  widow,  pitied  the 
Pagan  emperor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  hell,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  released.  He  was  told  that  his  prayer  was 
altogether  unprecedented ;  but  at  last,  on  his  promising  that 
he  would  never  ofier  such  a  ])rayer  again,  it  was  partially 
granted.  Trajan  was  not  withdi^awn  from  hell,  but  he  was 
freed  from  the  torments  which  the  remainder  of  the  Pagan 
world  endured.  2 

An  entire  literature  of  visions  depicting  the  torments  of 


'  Verba  Seniorum,  Prol.  §  172.  great  virtues,  was  an  unbaptised 

^This  vision  is  not  related  by  infidel.'     The  whole  subject  of  the 

St.    Gregory    himself,    and    some  vision  of  St.  Gregory  is  discussed 

Catholics  are  perplexed  about  it,  on  by  Champaguy,  Les  Antonins,  tome 

account  of   the  vision    of  another  i.  pp.  372-373.   This  devout  writer 

Baint,  who  afterwards  asked  whether  says,    'Cette  16gende  fut  accepted 

Trajan   was   saved,    and   received  par  tout  le  moyen-4ge,  indulgetii 

for  answer,  '  I  wish  men  to  rest  in  pour  les  pdiens  illustres  et  tout  dis- 

ignorance  of  this  subject,  that  the  pose  a  les   supposer   Chretiens    et 

Catholics    may    become    stronger,  sauves.' 
For  this  emperor,  though  he  had 
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hell  was  soon  produced  by  iho  industry  of  tin-  iiionkH.  Tho 
apocrypbal  Cospol  of  Nicodcinns,  which  purported  t<J  d«^s(•rilx* 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  tl)o  lower  world,  contribute*!  to 
foster  it;  and  St.  Gregory  the  (Ircat  has  related  many  visions 
in  a  more  famous  work,  which  i)rofessetl  to  lie  compiled  with 
scrupulous  veracity  from  the  most  authentic  sources,'  and  of 
which  it  may  be  confuleutly  averred  tluit  it  scarcely  contains 
a  single  page  which  is  not  tainted  with  grotos(juc  and  de- 
liberate falsehood.  Men,  it  was  said,  passed  into  a  ti-ance  oi 
temporary  death,  and  were  then  carried  for  a  time  to  hell. 
Among  others,  a  ceitafn  man  named  Stephen,  from  who.so 
lips  the  saint  declares  that  he  had  heaid  the  tale,  h;id  died 
by  mistake.  When  his  soul  was  borne  to  the  gates  of  hell, 
the  Judge  declared  that  it  w?us  another  Stephen  who  was 
wanted;  the  disembodied  spirit,  after  insj)ecting  hell,  was 
restored  to  its  former  body,  and  the  next  day  it  was  known 
that  auothei"  Stephen  had  dicd.'^  Volcanoes  weie  the  i>ortals 
of  hell,  and  a  hermit  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  Aiian  cmjK^ror 
Theodoric,  as  St.  Eiicherius  afterwards  did  the  soul  ot 
Charles  Martcl,  carried  down  that  in  the  Island  of  Lipari.'' 
The  craters  in  Sicily,  it  was  remarked,  were  continually 
agitated,  and  continually  increasing,  and  this,  as  St.  Gregory 
observes,  was  jn-obably  due  to  the  imi)onding  ruin  of  the 
world,  when  the  great  press  of  lost  souls  would  H'uder  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  ajiproaches  to  their  prisons.* 

But  the  glimpses  of  hell  that  are  furnished  in  the  '  Dia 
lognes'   of  St.  Gregory  ap]>ear  meagie  and  unimaginative, 
compared  with   those  of  some  later  monks.     A   long  series 
of   monastic  visions,  of  which  that  of   St.   Fui-scy,    in    the 
seventh  century,  was  one  of  the  fiist,  and  which  followo<l 


'  See  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Book  of  DiaU^gucM 

the  care  which  ho  took   in  goi:ij,'  •  D'uil.  iv.  36. 

only   to   tho    most.    ore(iil)lo    ami  "  Ibid.  iv.  ."iU. 

authorisecl  sources  for  his    nuito-  *  Ibid.  iv.  'ib. 
rials,  in   tho   Profaco  to  I  ho  First 
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ill  rapid  succession;  till  that  of  Tundale,  iii  the  twelfth 
century,  professed  to  describe  with  the  most  detailed  accuracy 
the  condition  of  the  lost.^  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  more 
ghafcitly,  grotesque,  and  matei'ial  conceptions  of  the  future 
world  than  they  evince,  or  more  hideous  calumnies  against 
that  Being  who  was  supposed  to  inflict  upon  His  creatures 
such  unspeakable  misery.  The  devil  was  represented  bound 
by  red-hot  chains,  on  a  burning  gridiron  in  the  centre  of 
hell.  The  screams  of  his  never-ending  agony  made  its  rafters 
to  resound ;  but  his  hands  were  free,  and  with  these  he 
seized  the  lost  souls,  crushed  them  like  grapes  against  his 
teeth,  and  then  drew  them  by  his  breath  down  the  fiery 
cavern  of  his  throat.  Daemons  with  hooks  of  red-hot 
iron  plunged  souls  alternately  into  fire  and  ice.  Some  of 
the  lost  were  hung  up  by  their  Longues,  others  were  sawn 
asunder,  others  gnawed  by  serpents,  others  beaten  together  on 
an  anvil  and  welded  into  a  single  mass,  others  boiled  and 
then  strained  through  a  cloth,  others  twined  in  the  embraces 
of  daemons  whose  limbs  were  of  flame.  The  fii-e  of  earth, 
it  w^as  said,  was  but  a  picture  of  that  of  hell.  The  latter  was 
so  immeasurably  more  intense  that  it  alone  could  be  called 
real.  Sulphur  was  mixed  with  it,  partly  to  increase  its 
heat,  and  partly,  too,  in  order  that  an  insufierable  stench 
mic^ht  be  added  to  the  misery  of  the  lost,  while,  unlike 
other  flames,  it  emitted,  according  to  some  visions,  no  light, 


'  The  fullest  collection  of  these  mineut  in  producing  this  branch  of 

visions  with  which  I  am  acquainted  literature.    St.  Fursey,  whose  vision 

is  that  made  f  jr  the  Philobiblion  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  Tondale, 

Society  (vol.  ix.),  by  M.  Delepitrre,  or  Tundale,  whose  vision  is  one  of 

called  LEnfcr  decrit  'par  ccux  qui  the  most  detailed,  were  both  Irish. 

ront  vu,  of  which  I  have  largely  The     Euglji^h    historians    contain 

availed  myself.     See,  too,  Rusca  i>c  several  of  these  visions.     Bede  re- 

Lnferno,  Wright's  Purgatory  of  St.  latcs    two   or    three— William   ot 

Paifr/cX;,  and  an  interesting  coUecticD  Malmesbury  that  of  Charles    the 

of  visions  given  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  Eat ;  Matthew  Paris  three  visions 

inhistranslationofDaute.  Thelrish  of  purgatory, 
saints  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pro- 
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that  the  horror  of  darkiie.ss  might  b«  added  to  the  horror  of 
pain.  A  narrow  bridgo  hpauiu'd  the  abyss,  and  from  it  the 
eouls  of  siiinera  were  plunged  into  the  daiknesrf  that  w.ia 
below.* 

•Such  catalogues  of  horroni,  though  they  now  awake  m  au 
educated  man  a  sentiment  of  uiiugled  liisgust,  weai'uiess,  and 
cont<'nipt,  vv'jrc  able  for  nuuiy  centuri««i  to  create  a  degree  of 
panic  and  of  misery  wo  can  scarcely  realise.  With  the 
exception  of  the  heretic  Pelagiiis,  whose  noble  genius,  antici- 
pating the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  had  rcpudjatetl  the 
theological  notion  of  death  having  been  iii.trodiic(.'d  into  the 
world  on  account  of  the  act  of  Adam,  it  was  univei'sally 
hekl  among  Christians  that  all  the  forms  of  suHering 
and  dissolution  that  are  manifested  on  isarth  were  |>enal 
iiillictions.  The  destruction  of  I  lie  world  wjis  i^enerally  be- 
lieved to  l>e  at  hand.  The  miiuLs  of  men  were  tilled  with 
images  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  and  umumoi-ablo 
legends  of  visible  dtemons  were  industriously  cii'culated.  Jt 
was  the  custom  then,  jis  it  is  the  custom  now,  for  Catholic 
priestvS  to  stain  the  imaginations  of  young  children  by  glu'istlv 
|»ictuies  of  future  misery,  to  imprint  u[)on  the  virgin  nund 
atixjcious  images  which  they  ho|)ed,  not  unreasonably,  might 
prove  indelible.'^      In  hours  of  wejikness  and  of  sickness  tlieir 

'  The  narrow  lirid^^o  over  hell  young  personH,*  cuIIchI  Ihe  Siijht  of 

(in    8oin«'     vinionH     c'jvored    with  //»//,  by  tho  Kov.J.  Furniss.C.S  S.H., 

spikes),    which    ih    h    ronspicuous  puMinho'!    '  p»'rmii*au    sup'-rioruni,' 

feiituro   in  tlio    MoliainrntMlrtii   pic-  by    DuHy    (I'uI'lin    anil    liOnii<>n). 

turoH  of  tho  future  worM,  iippearfi  It  is  a  dotailt'd  tlcscriptiiMi  tif  th« 

very  often  in  Cat Imlic  visions.     Si-e  dungoonB  of  holl.  and  a  fow  ik<u- 

(Jreg.  Tur.   iv.  .'i3  ;  St.  Or"g.    IHal.  t«  nees  may  nervo  asasainplo.  *SfO.' 

iv.  lifi  ;  and  iho  vision  of  Tuiidah',  on  tho  middlo  of  thtt  re»|-hot  tl'>or 

iu  Delepierre.  stands  a  girl ;  dho  l>>ok.M  ntxiut  six- 

'■'  l''f»w    iMi^lishinon,    I    iin.ii^'iuo,  toon  ye.us  old.      Ilor  t"e«'t  am  Iwiro. 

are  awaro  of  the  iiifanioa.M  pul'liea-  She  hax  noitli(>r  ahoos  mtr  stookingN. 

tions  writ  ten  wil  h  t  his  ohjoet.  t  hat  .  .   .     Listoii !    she    s|»«'Jik!«.       Sh«« 

are    circulatiHl     by    th»>     Catholio  j»ays.  I  havo  !'Oon  stamling  ou  thin 

priests  among  the  poor.       I    have  red-hot  floor  for  yenni.     I>«y  %n>\ 

before  me  a  tract '  for  children  and  night  my  only  Btanding  |>laoe  luu> 
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overwrought  fancy  seemed   to  see  hideous  beings  hovering 
around,  and   hell  itself  yawning  to  receive  its  victim.     St. 
Gregory  describes  how  a  monk,  who,  though  apparently  a 
man  of  exemplary  and  even  saintly  piety,   had  been  accus- 
tomed secretly  to  eat  meat,  saw  on  his  deathbed  a  fearful 
di^agon  twining  its  tail  round  his  body,  and,  with  open  jaws, 
sucking  his  breath ;  ^  and  how  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old, 
who  had  learnt  from  his  father  to  repeat  blasphemous  words, 
saw,  as  he  lay  dying,  exulting  daBmons  who  were  waiting  to 
carry  him  to  hell.2      To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  theologian, 
all  nature  seemed  stricken  and  forlorn,  and  its  brightness  and 
beauty  suggested  no  ideas  but  those  of  deception  and  of  sin. 
The  redbreast,  according  to  one  popular  legend,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Deity  to  carry  a  drop  of  water  to  the  souls  of 
unbaptised   infants  in  hell,  and  its  breast  was   singed   in 
piercing  the  flames.^     In  the  calm,  still  hour  of  evenint^ 


been  this  red-hot  floor.  .  .  .  Look 
at  my  burnt  and  bleeding  feot.  Let 
me  go  off  this  burning  floor  for  one 
moment,  only  for  one  single  short 
moment.  .  .  .  The  fourth  dungeon 
is  the   boiling  kettle  ...   in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  boy.  .  . 
His  eyes  are  burning  like  two  burn- 
ing coals.     Two  long  flames  come 
out  of  his  ears.    .  .  .    Sometimes 
he  opens  his  mouth,  and  blazing 
fire  rolls  out.     But  listen  !  there  is 
a  sound  like  a  kettle  boiling.  .  .  . 
The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded 
veins  of  that  boy.      The  brain  is 
boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head. 
The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his  bones. 
.  .  .  The  fifth  dungeon  is  the  red- 
hot  oven.  .  .  .  The  little  child  is 
in  this  red-hot  oven.      Hear  how 
it  screams  to  come  out.     See  how 
it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in 
the  fire.     It  beats  its  head  against 
the  roof  of  the  oven.     It  stamps  its 
little  feet  on  the  floor.   .  .  .  God 


was  very  good  to  this  cliild.  Very 
likely  God  saw  it  would  get  worse 
and  worse,  and  would  never  repent, 
and  so  it  would  have  to  be  punished 
much  more  in  hell.  So  God  in  His 
mercy  called  it  out  of  the  world  in 
its  early  childhood.'  If  the  reader 
desires  to  follow  this  subject  fur- 
ther, he  may  glance  over  a  com- 
panion tract  by  the  same  reverend 
gentleman,  called  A  Terrible  Judg- 
ment on  a  Little  Child;  and  also  a 
book  on  Hell,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Pinamonti,  and  with 
illustrations  depicting  the  various 
tortures. 

'  St.  Greg.  Dial.  iv.  38 

2  Ibid.  iv.  18. 

'  Alger's  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life  (New  York, 
1866),  p.  414.  The  ignis  fatuus  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  soul 
of  an  unbaptised  child.  There  is,  I 
believe,  another  Catholic  legend 
about    the    redbreast,    of  a  very 
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when  the  peasant  boy  asked  why  the  sinking  sun,  as  it  di))[>ed 
beneath  the  horizon,  Hushed  with  such  a  glorious  red,  he  was 
answered,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  because  it 
Ui  then  looking  into  hell.' 

It  is  related  in  the  vision  of  Tundale,  that  as  he  gazx^d 
upon  the  burning  [)l}vins  of  hell,  and  listened  to  the  screams 
of  ceaseless  and  hopeless  agony  that  wei-e  wrung  from  the 
sufferers,  the  cry  broke  from  his  lips,  '  Alas,  Lord  !  wliat 
truth  is  there  in  what  I  liave  so  often  heard — the  earth  is 
filled  with  the  mercy  of  Codl'^  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  moral  history,  to  observe  how  men 
who  were  sincerely  indignant  with  Pagan  wi-itei-s  for  attri- 
buting to  their  divinities  the  frailties  of  an  occaaioual  jealousy 
or  anocca-sional  sensuality — for  representing  them,  in  a  word, 
like  men  of  mingled  characters  and  })assion8 — have  neverthe- 
less unscrupulously  attiibuted  to  their  own  Divinity  a  degi-ee 
of  cruelty  which  may  Ix)  confidently  sjiid  to  transcend  the 
utmost  liarbarity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Neither 
Nero  nor  Phalaris  could  have  looked  complacently  forever  on 
millions  enduring  the  torture  of  fire — most  of  them  Injcause 
of  a  crime  which  was  committed,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
their  ancestors,  or  ))ecause  they  had  adopt(xl  some  mistaken 
conclusion  on  intricate  questions  of  history  or  metaj)liNsics.^ 


(lirti'i'ent  kiud— that  its  breast  was  cruet  of  tho  e&:*h,  whioli   is  Uio 

stainod  with    l^lood  wlii'n    it  was  wall  of  l»«'ll,  and  thus  making  tho 

trying  to  pull  out  tho  tlnrns  from  whole  rcvolvo,  as  the  sciuirnl  \>y 

the  crown  of  Christ.  climbing  turns  its  capjo  I    [^L Enftr 

'Wright's    PurgaUn-y    of     St.  (h'crit  j)ui- ceitx  (/ui  Tout  vu,p.  \b\.) 

Pafrick,    p.    26.       M.    Dclipiorro  ''  Dohpiorro,  p.  70. 

quotes  a  curious   theory  of   l'".ithcr  *  Thus,   in  !i   b<>"k   which   wns 

llanlouin   (wlio    is  chiefly    known  alt  ril'Uted  (it  iswiid  orroniH>usly)to 

for  ins  suggestion  that  (ho  diussics  .Icnnjy  Taylor.  w«*  tind  two  singu- 

were  composed    by  tho  me<li8Pval  larly    nnrh«torical    and   unimpis- 

moiiks)   that   tho  rotvlion  of  the  sioiu-d  chapters,  deliborati-ly  onu- 

oarth  is  caused   by  the  lost  souls  merating  th**  most    atrocious  acta 

trying  to  escape  frojn  the  fire  that  of   cruelty    in   human  history,  and 

is  at  tho  centre  of  the  globe,  climb-  maintaining  that  they  are  snrpasstd 

iDg,  in  consequence,  on*  the   inner  by   the    tortures    iuflicteii    by    the 
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To  those  who  do  not  regard  such  teaching  as  true,  it  must 
appear  without  exception  the  most  odious  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world,  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of 
morals,  and  well  fitted  to  transform  the  man  who  at  once 
realised  it,  and  accepted  it  with  pleasure,  into  a  monster  of 
barbarity.  Of  the  writers  of  the  mediaeval  period,  certainly 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  eminent  was  Peter  Lombard^ 
whose  *  Sentences,'  though  now,  I  believe,  but  little  read, 
were  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  all  theological  literature  in 
Europe.  More  than  four  thousand  theologians  are  said  to 
have  written  commentaries  upon  them '  —  among  others, 
Albert  the  Great,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Nor  is  the  work  unworthy  of  its  former  reputation.  Calm^ 
clear,  logical,  subtle,  and  concise,  the  author  professes  to  ex- 


Deity.   A  few  instances  will  suffice. 
Certain  persons  •  put  rings  of  iron, 
stuck  full  of  sharp  points  of  needles, 
about  their  arms  and  feet,  in  such 
a   manner   as  the  prisoners  could 
not  move  without  wounding  them- 
selves ;  then  they  compassed  them 
about  with   fire,  to  the  end  that, 
standing  still,  they  might  be  burnt 
alive,  and  if  they  stirred  the  sharp 
points  pierced    their    flesh.    .  .  . 
What,   then,  shall  be  the  torment 
of  the  damned  where   they  shall 
burn  eternally  without  dying,  and 
without   possibility  of  removing? 
.  .  .   Alexander,  the  son  of  Hyr- 
canus,  caused  eight  hundred  to  be 
crucified,  and  whilst  they  were  yet 
alive  caused  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  be  murdered  before  their 
eyes,  that  so  they  might  not  die 
once,  but  many  deaths.    This  rigour 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  hell.  .  .  . 
Mezentius  tied  a  living  body  to  a 
dead  until  the  putrefied  exhalations 
of  the  dead  had  killed  the  living. 
.  .  .    What  is   this  in  respect  of 
hell,  when  each  body  of  the  damned 


is  more  loathsome  and  un.savoury 
than  a  million  of  dead  dogs  ?  .  .  . 
Bonaventure  says,  if  one  of  the 
damned  were  brought  into  this 
world  it  were  sufficient  to  infect 
the  whole  earth.  .  .  .  We  are 
amazed  to  think  of  the  inhumanity 
of  Phalaris,  who  roasted  men  alive 
in  his  brazen  bull.  That  was  a 
joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell. 
.  .  .  This  torment  .  .  .  comprises 
as  many  torments  as  the  body  of 
man  has  joints,  sinews,  arteries, 
&c.,  being  caused  by  that  penetra- 
ting and  real  fire,  of  which  this 
temporal  fire  is  but  a  painted  fire. 
.  .  .  What  comparison  will  there 
be  between  burning  for  a  hundred 
years'  space,  and  to  be  burning 
without  interruption  as  long  as  God 
is  God?' — Contemplaiions  on  the 
State  of  Man,  book  ii.  ch.  6-7,  in 
Heber's  Edition  of  the  works  of 
Taylor. 

'  Perrone,  Historic  Theologies 
ciim  Philosophia  com'parata  Synop- 
sis, p.  29.  Peter  Lombard's  work 
was  published  in  a.d.  1 1 60. 
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pound  tie  whole  systom  of  Catholic  theology  and  ethics, 
and  to  reveal  the  interdependence  of  their  various  parts. 
Having  explained  the  ix)sition  and  the  duties,  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  prospects,  of  man.  He  maintains  that  until  the 
day  of  judgment  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  hell  will 
continually  see  one  another;  but  that,  in  the  succeeding 
eternity,  the  inhabitants  of  heiiven  alone  will  see  those  of  tlie 
opposite  world ;  and  he  concludes  his  great  work  by  tliis 
most  impressive  passage  :  *  In  the  last  place,  we  must  enquii-e 
whether  the  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned  will 
imj)air  the  glory  of  the  blest,  or  whether  it  will  augment 
their  beiititude.  Concerning  this,  Gregoiy  says  the  sight  of 
the  punishment  of  the  lost  will  not  obscure  the  beatitude  of 
the  just ;  for  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  compassion  it  can 
be  no  diminution  of  happiness.  And  although  their  own 
joys  might  suffice  to  the  just,  yet  to  their  greater  glory  they 
will  see  the  pains  of  the  evil,  which   by  grace  they  have 

escaped The  elect  will  go  forth,  not  indeed  locally, 

but  by  intelligence,  and  by  a  clear  vision,  to  behold  the 
torture  of  the  impious,  and  as  they  see  them  they  will  not 
grieve.  Their  minds  will  be  sated  with  joy  as  they  gaze  ou 
the  unspeakable  anguish  of  the  impious,  returning  thank? 
for  their  own  fi-eodom.  Thus  Esaias,  describing  the  torments 
of  the  impious,  and  the  joy  of  the  righteous  in  witnessing  it, 
says  :  "  The  elect  in  truth  will  go  out  and  will  see  the  coii)st'ij 
of  men  who  have  prevariciited  against  Him  ;  their  worm 
will  not  die,  and  they  will  be  to  the  satiety  of  vision  to  all 
flesh,  that  is  to  the  elect.  The  just  man  will  rejoice  when 
he  shall  see  the  vengeance."  ' ' 


'  '  Postreino  qua'ritur,  .An  pa-nii  jvissio  mi!<«'riaB   non  erit,  minuora 

repruI)oruin  visa  clocolurt't  gloriam  i>out*>rmn  la'litiiim  non  VHlel)it.    Kt 

boiitorum ?    jin  eorum  boatitiulini  liitJt  justis  sim   paudi;i  suffioiant, 

proficiat?     l)o   hoc   ita  Grogorius  ad  niajorom  jjloriam  viiient  jHTpnas 

ait,  Apudaninmni  justoruni  UDU  ol>-  iuaK)runi  quaM  por  ^ilinm  evato- 

fusait  boatitudintuu  aspoota  pcBU^i  runt.  .  .  .  Kj::^roiliontur  orpo  electi, 

reproliuruin ;   quia   ubi  jani   cum-  uoulooo,  Kod  iutullitfvuliavolvisiuM 

A  ▲ 
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This  passion  for  visions  of  heaven  and  hell  was,  in  fiict, 
a  natural  continuation  of  the  passion  for  dogmatic  definition, 
which  had  raged  during  the  fifth  century.  It  was  natural 
that  men,  whose  curiosity  had  left  no  conceivable  question  of 
theology  undefined,  should  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
witli  corresponding  precision  the  condition  of  the  dead. 
Much,  however,  was  due  to  the  hallucinations  of  solitary 
and  ascetic  life,  and  much  more  to  deliberate  imposture. 
It  is  impossible  for  men  to  continue  long  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  panic,  and  superstition  speedily  discovered  remedies 
to  allay  the  fears  it  had  created.  If  a  malicious  daemon  M^as 
hovering  around  the  believer,  and  if  the  jaws  of  hell  were 
opening  to  receive  him,  he  was  defended,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  countless  angels ;  a  lavish  gift  to  a  church  or  monastery 
could  always  enlist  a  saint  in  his  behalf,  and  priestly  power 
could  protect  him  against  the  dangers  which  priestly  sagacity 
had  revealed.  When  the  angels  were  weighing  the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  a  dead  man,  the  latter  were  found  by  far  to 
preponderate  3  but  a  priest  of  St.  Lawrence  came  in,  and 
turned  the  scale  by  throwing  down  among  the  former  a 
heavy  gold  chalice,  which  the  deceased  had  given  to  the 
altar. ^  Dagobert  was  snatched  from  the  very  arms  of  daemons 
by  St.  Denis,  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Martin.  ^  Chai'lemagne 
was  saved,  because  the  monasteries  he  had  built  outweighed 


manifesta  ad  videndum  impioriira  Lsetabitur  Justus  cum  viderit  vin- 

cruciatus ;  quos  videntes  non  dolore  dictam.' — Peter  Lombard,  Senten. 

afficieutur  sed  Isetitia  satiabuntur,  lib.  iv.  finis.    These  amiable  views 

agentes  gratias  de  sua  liberatione  have  often  been  expressed  both  by 

visa  impiorum  ineffabili  calamitate.  Catholic  and  by  Puritan  di Aminos.  See 

Unde  Esaias   impiorum   tormenta  Alger's  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life, 

describens  et  ex  eorum  visione  lae-  p.  541. 

titiam    bonorum    exprimens,   ait,  *  Legenda  Aurea.    There   is    a 

Egredientur  electi  scilicet  et  vide-  curious    fresco    representing    this 

bunt  cadavera  virorum  qui  prseva-  transaction,  on  the  portal  of  the 

ricati  sunt  in  me.     Vermis  eorum  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  near  Rome, 
non  morietur  et  ignis  non  extin-  ^  Aimoni,  De  Gestis  Frattcorum 

guetxir,  et  erunt  usque  ad  satietatem  Hist.  iv.  34. 
visionis  omni  oarni,  id  est  electis. 
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liiB  ovil  dcerls.'  Others,  wlio  (Hod  in  raoi-tal  sin,  wore  rai«<\l 
from  the  dead  at  the  desiro  of  their  patron  saint,  to  expiate 
their  guilt.  'Jo  amass  relics,  to  aaiuiro  tlic  patronage  of 
saints,  to  endow  monasteries,  to  build  churches,  became  the 
chief  part  of  religion,  and  the  more  the  terrors  of  the  unseen 
world  were  unfolded,  the  more  men  sought  ti-anquillity  by 
the  consolations  of  superstition.* 

The  extent  to  which  the  cu.stom  of  materialising  religion 
was  carried,  can  only  be  adequately  realised  by  those  who 
have  examined  the  mediteval  litei*ature  itself.  That  which 
strikes  a  student  in  perusing  this  litei'ature,  is  not  so  much 
the  existence  of  these  superstitions,  as  their  extraonlinary 
multij)lication,  the  many  thousands  of  grotesque  mii-acles 
wrought  by  saints,  monasteries,  or  relics,  that  were  delil>e- 
rat«ly  asserted  nnd  univei-sally  believed.  Chnstianity  had 
assumed  a  form  that  was  quito  as  polytheistic  and  quite  as 
idolatrous  as  the  ancient  Paganism.  The  low  level  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  the  religious  feelings  of  half-con vei-tcd 
barbarians,  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  the  gi-oat  social  im- 
portance of  the  monasteries,  and  jKjrhaps  also  the  custom  of 
compountUng  for  nearly  all  crimes  by  jjecuniaiy  fines,  which 
was  so  general  in  the  penal  system  of  the  barbarian  tribes, 
combined  in  their  different  ways,  with  the  panic  created  ])v 
the  fear  of  hell,  in  driving  men  in  the  s;ime  direction,  and 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy  rose  to  a  point  that 
enabled  them  to  overshadow  all  other  classes.  Tlicy  had 
found,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  another  world,  the  standing- 


•  Turpiii's  Cf<r^>/k7^,  ch.  32.  In  cos  slides  prossicra  quo  I'amrice 
tho  visiouof  Wiitlin,  huwovcr  (a.d.  6tuit  lo  preniior  Jittrihut  do  Dieu, 
824),  Charlemagne  was  seen  tor-  et  quo  Ks  saints  fiisoiunt  un  com- 
turoJ  in  purgatur}' on  account  of  morco  do  lt«urcrt'»Ht  et  dolcnr  pro- 
his  cxccssivo  lovo  of  women.  (Do-  tivtion.  Do  la  \oa  richo.tsus  im- 
lepicrre,  L'Kvfcr  dvcrit  far  ceux  mouses  donniWvs  nux  ^glisrs  i>.\rde« 
gui  rout  vu,  pp.  27-28.)  hommofi  dont   Ir.i  mtuuM  d^«hnr.o- 

*  As  tho  Al)\)ii  MaMy  ohsorvca  :  roicnt  la  roli^nn.' —  Oinrrtntiottt 
'On  c^)yoiL  en  4Uel(iUo  sjrto  djuis  ftir  C Hut.  dc  Frauce,  \.  4. 
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point  of  Archimedes  from  which  they  could  move  this.  No 
other  system  had  ever  appeared  so  admirably  fitted  to  endure 
for  ever.  The  Church  had  crushed  or  silenced  every  oppo- 
nent in  Christendom.  It  had  an  absolute  control  over 
education  in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  stages.  It  had 
absorbed  all  the  speculative  knowledge  and  art  of  Europe. 
It  possessed  or  commanded  wealth,  rank,  and  military  power. 
It  had  so  directed  its  teaching,  that  everything  which  terri- 
fied or  distressed  mankind  drove  men  speedily  into  its  arms, 
and  it  had  covered  Europe  with  a  vast  network  of  insti- 
tutions, admirably  adapted  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its 
power.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  had  guarded  with  con- 
summate skill  all  the  approaches  to  its  citadel.  Every 
doubt  was  branded  as  a  sin,  and  a  long  course  of  doubt 
must  necessarily  have  preceded  the  rejection  of  its  tenets. 
All  the  avenues  of  enquiry  were  painted  with  images  of 
appalling  sufiering,  and  of  maKcious  daemons.  No  sooner 
did  the  worshipper  begin  to  question  any  article  of  faith,  or 
to  lose  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  ceremonies  of  his 
Church,  than  he  was  threatened  with  a  doom  that  no  human 
heroism  could  brave,  that  no  imagination  could  contemplate 
undismayed. 

Of  all  the  sufiering  that  was  undergone  by  those  brave 
men  who  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  dared  to 
break  loose  from  the  trammels  of  theii'  Church,  and  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  it  is  this  which 
was  probably  the  most  poignant,  and  which  is  the  least 
reaKsed.  Our  imaginations  can  reproduce  with  much  vivid- 
ness gigantic  massacres  like  those  of  the  Albigenses  or  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  We  can  conceive,  too,  the  tortures  of  the 
rack  and  of  the  boots,  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  the  slow 
fire.  We  can  estimate,  though  less  perfectly,  the  anguish 
which  the  bold  enquirer  must  have  undergone  from  the 
desertion  of  those  he  most  dearly  loved,  from  the  hatred  of 
mankind,  from  the  malignant  calumnies  that  were  heaped 
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npon  his  name.  But  in  the  chamber  of  his  own  soul,  in  the 
houi-s  of  his  solitary  meditation,  hn  must  have  found  elements 
of  a  suffering  that  was  still  more  acute.  Taught  from  hia 
earliest  childhood  to  regai'd  the  abandonment  of  his  here- 
ditaiy  opinions  as  the  most  deadly  of  crimes,  and  to  ascriljc 
it  to  the  instigation  of  deceiving  daemons,  {XJi-suaded  that 
if  ho  died  in  a  condition  of  doubt  he  must  pa-ss  into  a  state 
of  everlasting  torture,  Ids  imagination  satui-ated  with  images 
of  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  anguish,  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  world,  struggling  with  his  difliculties  and  Ida 
doubts.  There  existed  no  rival  sect  in  which  he  could  take 
refuge,  and  where,  in  the  professed  agi-eement  of  many  minds, 
he  could  forget  the  anathemas  of  the  Church.  Physical 
science,  that  has  disproved  the  theological  theories  which 
attribute  death  to  human  sin,  and  suflering  to  Divine  ven- 
geance, and  all  natural  i)henomena  to  isolated  acts  of  Divine 
intervention — historical  criticism,  which  has  dispelled  so 
many  imposing  fabrics  of  belief,  ti-aced  so  many  elaborate 
superstitions  to  the  normal  action  of  the  undisciplined  im:xgi- 
nation,  and  explained  and  defined  the  successive  phases  of 
religious  progress,  were  both  unknown.  Every  comet  that 
blazed  in  the  sky,  every  pestilence  that  8we])t  over  the  land, 
appeared  a  confirmation  of  the  dark  thiTats  of  the  theologian. 
A  spirit  of  blind  and  abject  credulity,  inculcated  as  the  fii^t 
of  duties,  and  exhibited  on  all  subjects  ami  in  all  fonna» 
l)ervaded  the  atmosphere  he  bi-eathed.  Who  can  estimate 
ari'dit  the  obst^icles  against  which  a  siucci'e  en<iuiit*r  in  such 
an  age  must  have  struggled?  Who  can  conceive  the  stx'n»t 
anguish  he  must  have  endui-ed  in  the  long  months  or  yoiwv 
during  whicli  rival  arguments  gained  an  alternate  sway 
over  his  judgment,  while  all  doubt  was  still  re«iard«Nl  aa 
damnable  1  And  even  when  his  mintl  was  convinced,  hia 
imasrijiatiou  would  still  often  i-evert  to  his  oM  Ix^lief.  Our 
thoughts  in  after  yeai-s  flow  s]>ontnneouRly,  and  even  uncon- 
sciously,  in    the   channels   that  are   formo«l    in  yotith.      In 
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Diomentfi  when  the  controlling  judgment  lias  relaxed  its 
grasp,  old  intellectual  habits  reassume  their  sway,  and 
images  painted  on  the  imagination  will  live,  when  the  intel- 
lectual propositions  on  which  they  rested  have  been  wholly 
abandoned.  In  hours  of  weakness,  of  sickness,  and  of  drow- 
siness, in  the  feverish  and  anxious  moments  that  are  known 
to  all,  when  the  mind  floats  passively  u2)on  the  stream,  the 
phantoms  which  reason  had  exorcised  must  have  often  re- 
appeared, and  the  bitterness  of  an  ancient  tyi'anny  must  have 
entered  into  his  soul. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  services  that  were 
rendered  to  mankind  by  the  Ti'oubadours,  that  they  cast 
such  a  flood  of  ridicule  upon  the  %dsions  of  hell,  by  which 
the  monks  had  been  accustomed  to  terrify  mankind,  that 
they  completely  discredited  and  almost  suppressed  them.' 
Whether,  however,  the  Catholic  mind,  if  unassisted  by  the 
literature  of  Paganism  and  by  the  independent  tliinkcrs  who 
grew  up  under  the  shelter  of  Mohammedanism,  could  have 
ever  unwound  the  chains  that  had  bound  it,  may  well  be 
questioned.  The  gi'owth  of  towns,  which  multiplied  secular 
interests  and  feelings,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  depression 
of  the  ecclesiastical  classes  that  followed  the  crusades,  and,  at 
last,  the  dislocation  of  Christendom  by  the  Reformation, 
gradually  impaired  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  which  ceased 
to  be  realised  before  it  ceased  to  be  believed.  There  was, 
however,  another  doctrine  which  exercised  a  still  greater 
influence  in  augmenting  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
making  donations  to  the  Church  the  chief  part  of  religion. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

A  distinguished  modern  apologist  for  the  middle  ages 
has  made  this  doctrine  the  object  of  his  special  and  very 
characteristic  eulogy,  because,  as  he  says,  by  providing  a 


*  Many  curious  examples  of  the  are  given  by  Delepierre,  p.  144. — 
way  in  which  the  Troubadoiirs  bur-  Wright's  rurgatory  of  Si.  Pairicic, 
lesqued  the  monkish  visions  of  hell     47-52. 
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6nite  punishment  gi-aduatcd  to  every  variety  of  guilt,  and 
adapted  for  those  who,  without  being  sufficiently  virtuoiLS 
to  pass  at  once  into  heaven,  did  not  appear  sufficiently 
vicious  to  pass  into  hell,  it  formed  an  indispensable  cor- 
rective to  the  extreme  teiTorism  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.^  This  is  one  of  those  theories  which,  though 
exceedingly  popular  with  a  class  of  w-iitei*s  who  arc  not  without 
influence  in  our  day,  must  appear,  I  think,  almost  gi-otosque 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  actual  operation  of  the 
doctrine  during  the  middle  ages.  According  to  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Church,  the  expiatory  powei^s  at  the  disposal 
of  its  clergy  wore  so  great,  that  those  who  died  believing  its 
doctrines,  and  fortified  in  their  last  hours  by  its  rites,  had  no 
cause  whatever  to  dread  the  teiToi-s  of  hell.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  died  external  to  the  Church  had  no  prospect 
of  entering  into  purgatory.  This  latter  was  designed  alto- 
gether for  true  believei's ;  it  was  chiefly  preached  at  a  time 
when  no  one  was  in  the  least  disposed  to  question  the  powei"S 
of  the  Church  to  absolve  any  crime,  however  heinous,  or  to 
free  the  worst  men  from  hell,  and  it  was  assuredly  never 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  consolation.  Indeed,  the  popular 
pictures  of  pui-gatory  were  so  terrific  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  imagination  could  ever  fully  rcilise,  though  the 
reason  could  easily  recognise,  the  difierence  between  tliissUite 
and  that  of  the  lost.  The  Uro  of  purgatory,  according  to  the 
most  eminent  theologians,  was  like  the  fii-e  of  hell — a  literal 
fire,  prolonged,  it  was  sometimes  said,  for  ages.  The  de- 
clamations of  the  pulpit  described  the  suflerings  of  the  saved 
souls  in  purgatory  as  incalculably  gro:iter  thjui  any  that  were 
endured  by  the  most  wretched  mortals  upon  Oiirth.'  The  rude 


'    Comte   Philosophie    i^o-ntivr,  juif.s  .-,1  on  lea  compare  k  uuo  sft- 

tonio  V.  p.  2G1).  coiulo   lU's    poiiies   du   purvcHtoiro. 

''■    'Suint-Uenianl,  (Jiiussonacr-  "  Iuiaj;inr/-vuu8    done,    dcMiaiUm 

men  Do  ohitu  Ilumherti,  atlinno  quo  daoictf,"  dit  le  p^ro  VaIIaUior(1613) 

•ous  lea  toiuMuoutsdo  cottovic  sont  dans  son  sermon  du  3"*  iliiuaiich« 
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artuts  of  medi8e^•alism  exhausted  their  efforts  in  depicting 
the  writhings  of  the  dead  in  the  flames  that  encircled  them. 
Innumerable  visions  detailed  with  a  ghastly  minuteness  the 
various  kinds  of  torture  they  underwent,^  and  the  monk, 
who  described  what  he  professed  to  have  seen,  usually  ended 
by  the  characteristic  moral,  that  could  men  only  realise  those 
sufferings,  they  would  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  rescue  their 
friends  from  such  a  state.  A  special  place,  it  was  said,  was 
reserved  in  purgatory  for  those  who  had  been  slow  in  paying 
their  tithes. ^  St.  Gregory  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  man 
who  was,  in  other  respects,  of  admirable  virtue;   but  who, 


de  TAvent,  "  d'estre  au  travers  de 
vos  chcnets,  sur  vostre  petit  feu 
pour  uue  centaine  d'ans  :  ce  n'est 
rienau  respect  d'un  moment  de  pur- 
gatoire.  Mais  si  vous  vistes  jamais 
tirer  quelqu'un  a  quatre  cheraux, 
quelqu'un  brusler  a  petit  feu,  en- 
ragerdefaimou  desoif,  uneheurede 
purgatoire  est  pire  que  tout  cela."  ') 
—  Meray,  Les  Libres  Frecheurs 
(Paris,  1860),  pp.  130-131  (an  ex- 
tremely curious  and  suggestive 
Look).  I  now  take  up  the  first 
contemporary  book  of  popular  Ca- 
tholic devotion  on  this  subject  which 
is  at  hand,  and  read  :  *  Compared 
with  the  pains  of  purgatory,  then, 
all  those  wounds  and  dark  prisons, 
all  those  wild  beasts,  hooks  of  iron, 
red-hot  plates,  &c.,  which  the  holy 
martyrs  suffered,  are  nothing.' 
'  They  (souls  in  purgatory)  are  in 
a  real,  though  miraculous  manner, 
tortured  by  fire,  which  is  of  the 
same  kind  (says  Bellarmine)  as  our 
element  fire.'  '  The  Angelic  Doctor 
affirms  "that  the  fire  which  tor- 
ments the  damned  is  like  the  fire 
which  purges  the  elect.'"  'What 
agony  will  not  those  holy  souls 
suffer  when  tied  and  bound  with 
the  most  tormentiuo:  chains  of  a 


living  fire  like  to  that  of  hell!  and 
we,  while  able  to  make  them  free 
and  happy,  shall  we  stand  like  un- 
interested spectators ? '  'St. Austin 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pains  of  a 
soul  in  purgatory  during  the  time 
required  to  open  and  shut  one's 
eye  is  more  severe  than  what  St. 
Lawrence  suffered  on  the  gridiron ;' 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
(Purgatory  opened  to  the  Piety  oj 
the  Faithful.  Richardson,  London.) 

'  See  Delepierre,  Wright,  and 
Alger. 

*  This  appears  from  the  vision 
ofThurcill.  {yfr'i^t'B  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick,  p.  42.)  Brompton 
( Chronicon)  tells  of  an  English  land- 
lord who  had  refused  to  pay  tithes. 
St.  Augustine,  having  vainly  rea- 
soned with  him,  at  last  convinced 
him  by  a  miracle.  Before  celebrat- 
ing mass  he  ordered  all  excommuni- 
cated persons  to  leave  the  church, 
whereupon  a  corpse  got  out  of  a 
grave  and  walked  away.  The  corpse, 
on  being  questioned,  said  it  was  the 
body  of  an  ancient  Briton  who  re- 
fused to  pay  tithes,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence been  excommunicated  nnd 
damned. 
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fn  a  con  tested  election  for  the  popedom,  8uj)j)orted  tlie  wrong 
candidate,  and  without,  as  it  woidd  appear,  in  any  degree 
refusing  to  obey  the  successful  candidate  when  elected,  con- 
tinued secretly  of  opinion  that  the  choice  was  an  unwise  one. 
He  was  accx>rdingly  placed  for  some  time  after  death  in 
boiling  water.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  other 
a.spects,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  in  this  teaching  a 
masterly  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which 
almost  riises  to  artistic  beauty.  A  system  which  deputetl  ita 
minister  to  go  to  the  unhappy  widow  in  the  first  dark  hour 
of  her  anguish  and  her  desolation,  to  tell  her  that  he  who 
was  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world  besides  was  now  burning 
in  a  fii*e,  and  that  he  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  gift  of 
money  to  tlie  priests,  was  assuredly  of  its  own  kind  not 
without  an  extraordinary  merit. 

If  we  attempt  to  realise  the  moral  condition  of  the  society 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  down- 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Charlemagne,  diuing  which  the 
i-eligious  transformations  I  have  noticed  chielly  arose,  we  shall 
be  met  by  some  formidable  diilicultics.  In  the  lirst  place,  our 
materials  are  very  scanty.  From  the  year  a.d.  0-42,  when  the 
meagre  chronicle  of  Ficdigarius  closes,  to  the  biography  of 
Charlemagne  by  Eginhard,  a  century  later,  there  is  an  almost 
complete  blank  in  trustworthy  history,  and  we  are  retluced 
to  a  few  sciinty  and  very  doubtful  notices  in  the  chi-onicles  of 
monasteries,  the  lives  of  sjiints,  and  the  decrees  of  Councils. 
All  secular  litei-ature  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  thought 
of  posterity  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  world. ^  Of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  however,  and  of  the  two 
centuries  that  preceded  it,  wo  have  much  information  from 


•  Grep.  THnf.  iv.  40.  niins.  ct   jirnd.int.  \o  nu'nio  c«p.^(^ 

•  As  Sismondi  snys:  *  Pondunt  df*  tomps  il  n'y  out  pf\.s  un  iMTnon- 
qimtre-vinuts  nns,  tout  nu  moiiis,  niipe  pni.ssniit  qui  ne  I  Atit  do« 
il  n'y  out  pas  uii  Franc  (jtii  soncfAt  temples  jxiur  la  |M)«ti>ritA  la  pliw 
a  tran.snifMtrt'  a  la  postrrit*^  la  tm'-  rooul^e.' — Hut.  des  Ftan^'ait,  t»>me 
moiro  ilcs   6v6neD>ents   coutompo-  ii.  p.  46. 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Fredigarius,  whose  tedious  and  repiil- 
sive  pages  illustrate  with  considerable  clearness  the  conflict  of 
races  and  the  dislocation  of  governments  that  for  centuiieg 
existed.  In  Italy,  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  old  Empire 
had  in  some  degree  reasserted  their  sway ;  but  in  Gaul  the 
Church  subsisted  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  whose  native 
vigour  had  never  been  emasculated  by  civilisation  and  refined 
by  knowledge.  The  picture  which  Gregory  of  Tours  gives  us 
is  that  of  a  society  which  was  almost  absolutely  anarchical. 
The  mind  is  fatigued  by  the  monotonous  account  of  acts  of 
violence  and  of  fraud  springing  from  no  fijced  policy,  tending 
to  no  end,  leavhig  no  lasting  impress  upon  the  world.  ^  The 
two  queens  Eredegonde  and  Brunehaut  rise  conspicuous  above 
other  figures  for  their  fiei'ce  and  undaunted  ambition,  for  the 
fascination  they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and 
for  the  number  and  atrocity  of  their  crimes.  All  classes 
seem  to  have  been  almost  equally  tainted  with  vice.  We 
read  of  a  bishop  named  Cautinus,  who  had  to  be  carried, 
when  intoxicated,  by  four  men  £i;om  the  table ;  ^  who,  upon 


>  Gibbon  says  of  the  period 
during  -which  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty reigned,  that  'it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhei-e  more  vice 
or  less  virtue.'  Hallam  reproduces 
this  observation,  and  adds  :  '  The 
facts  of  these  ti  mes  are  of  little  other 
importance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mind  a  thorougli  notion  of 
the  extreme  wickedness  of  almost 
every  person  concerned  in  them, 
and  consequently  of  the  state  to 
which  society  was  reduced.' — Hist, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  i.  Dean 
Milnian  is  equally  unfavourable 
and  emphatic  in  his  judgment.  '  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dark 
and  odious  state  of  society  than 
that  of  France  under  her  Merovin- 
gian kings,  the  descendants  of 
CloAns,  as  described  by  Gregory  of 


Tours.  In  the  conflict  of  barbarism 
with  Roman  Christianity,  barba- 
rism has  introduced  into  Clu'istia- 
nity  all  its  ferocity  with  none  of  its 
generosity  and  magnanimity ;  its 
energy  shows  itself  in  atrocity  of 
cruelt}',  and  even  of  sensuality. 
Christianity  has  given  to  barba- 
rism hardly  more  than  its  super- 
stition and  its  hatred  of  heretics 
and  unbelievers.  Throughout,  as- 
sassinations, parricides,  and  fratri- 
cides intermingle  with  adulteries 
and  rapes.' — History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.  p.  365, 

2  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  12.  Gregory  men- 
tions (v.  41)  another  bishop  who 
used  to  become  so  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand ;  and  St.  Boni- 
face, after  describing  the  extreme 
sensuality  of  the  clergy  of  his  time, 
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the  refu;sal  of  ono  of  his  priests  to  siUTendor  some  privaU? 
property,  (lclil)eratel7  onlered  that  priest  to  l>e  buried  alive, 
and  who,  wheu  tlio  victim,  cscjipiiig  by  a  hapi>y  cluinco  from 
the  sepulchre  in  which  ho  hjul  been  immureil,  rerealed  the 
crime,  received  no  greater  punijihment  than  a  censure.'  The 
worst  sovereigns  found  ilattorera  or  agents  in  ecclesiastics. 
Fred^gondo  deputed  two  clerks  to  murder  (Jhildelxjit,*  and 
another  clerk  to  murder  Brunehaut  ;^  she  caused  a  bishop  of 
Rouen  to  be  assassinated  at  the  altai* — a  bishop  and  an  ai*ch- 
deacon  being  her  accomplices;"*  and  slio  found  in  another 
bishop,  named  ^gidius,  one  of  hor  most  devote<l  instruments 
and  friends.'^  The  pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  wiis  an 
ai'dent  flatterer  of  Brunehaut.^  Gundebald,  having  murdered 
his  throe  brothers,  was  consoled  by  St.  Avitus,  the  bishop  of 
Vienne,  who,  without  intimating  the  slightest  dis;ipprobation 
of  the  act,  assured  him  that  by  removing  his  rivals  ho  had 
Ijeen  a  providential  agent  in  pi*eserving  the  happiness  of  his 
l)eople.^  The  bishoprics  wei-o  filled  by  men  of  notorious 
debauchery,  or  by  grjuspiug  misei's.^  The  pricists  sometimes 
celebrated  the  sacred  mysteries  *  gorged  with  fcod  ami  dull 
with  wino.'^  They  had  ah-eady  begun  to  carry  arms, 
and    Gregory   tells   of    two   biwhoiw  of    the   sixth    century 


adds  that  thcro  aro  some  Mshops  nuobat  ropni  felicitas  nuraorum  re- 

'  qui    licot   (iicAiit    so    fornicarios  galium  prsonarum.' 
vel   adulteros   non  esso,   fed  sunt  •  Sco  the  omphatic  toftimony  of 

ebriosi     ot     injuriosi,'     &c. — Kp.  St.  IJonifuco  in  t ho  eighth  century, 

xlix.  *  Modo  antom  maxima  ox  parto  par 

*  Qreg.  Tur.  iv.  12.  civitatoH  opi8coj»n|o«  .••oiics  trmlits 
'  Ihici.  viii.  29.    She  pave  thorn  sunt  laiciscupiiliM  a«l  poj<si«!endam, 

knives  with   hollow  pnv^vos,  tilletl  vi«l   ndultoratis  clorioi!*,   scortato- 

witli  poison,  in  the  bhidos.  ril.us  ct  puMio.inis  fttvularitor  ;id 

*  Ibid.  vii.  20,  porfrtifUfluni.* — /'-/>M^xlix.  '  ad /j\- 

*  Ibid.  viii.  31-41.  cliarijim.'     Tho  whole  epistle  con- 

*  Ibid.  V.  19.  tains  an  appalling  picluro  of  th« 

*  See    hifl  very  curious  corro-  clerical  vices  of  tho  times, 
■pondonco   with  hor. —  F.p.  vi.  ft,  •  M«)re  :h.in  one  Council  made 
40,  /iO  ;  ix.  11,  117;  xi.  62-03.  dov  rcoj)  alnnit    thi.«».     SfO  the  Vkt 

'  .\vifin,  Ap.  V.  lloadila  :  *  Mi-  d*'  St.  U^ijo-,   by   Dom    Pitm,   pp. 
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who  had  killed  many  enemies  with  their  own  hands.'  There 
was  scarcely  a  reign  that  was  not  marked  by  some  atrocious 
domestic  tragedy.  There  were  few  sovereigns  who  were  not 
guilty  of  ftt  least  one  deliberate  murder.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  the  infliction  of  mutilation,  and  prolonged  and  agonising 
foi-ms  of  death,  more  common.  We  read,  among  other  atro- 
cities, of  a  bishop  being  driven  to  a  distant  place  of  exile 
upon  a  bed  of  thorns ;  ^  of  a  king  burning  together  his  rebel- 
lious son,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  their  daughters ;  ^  of  a 
queen  condemning  a  daughter  she  had  had  by  a  former  mar- 
riage to  be  drowned,  lest  her  beauty  should  excite  the  passions 
of  her  husband  ;  "*  of  another  queen  endeavouring  to  strangle 
her  daughter  with  her  own  hands  ;  *  of  an  abbot,  compelling 
a  poor  man  to  abandon  his  house,  that  he  might  commit 
adultery  with  his  wife,  and  being  murdered,  together  with  his 
partner,  in  the  act ;  ^  of  a  prince  who  made  it  an  habitual 
amusement  to  torture  his  slaves  with  fire,  and  who  buried 
two  of  them  alive,  because  they  had  married  without  his 
permission ;  ^  of  a  bishop's  wife,  who,  besides  other  crimes, 
was  accustomed  to  mutilate  men  and  to  torture  women,  by 
applying  red-hot  irons  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
bodies ;  ^  of  gi'eat  numbers  who  were  deprived  of  their  ears 


*  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  43.  St.  Boni-  husband  within  the  precincts  of 
face,  at  a  much  later  period  (a.d.  the  monastery,  that  he  might  mur- 
742),  talks  of  bishops  '  Qui  pug-  der  him. 

nant  in  exercitu  armati  et  effun-  '  Ibid.  r.  3. 

dunt  propria  manu  sanguinem  ho-  *  Ibid.  viii.  39.  She  was  guilty 

minum.* — Ep.  xlix.  of  many  other  crimes,  which    the 

*  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  26.  historian  says  '  it  is  better  to  pass  in 
'  Ibid.  iv.  20.  silence.'     The  bishop  himself  had 

*  Ibid.  iii.  26.       *  Ibid.  ix.  34.  been  guilty  of  outrageous  and  vio- 

*  Ibid.  viii.  19.  Gregory  says  lent  tyranny.  The  marriage  of 
this  story  should  warn  cler-  ecclesiastics  appears  at  this  time 
gymen  not  to  meddle  with  the  to  httve  been  common  in  Gaul, 
wives  of  other  people,  but  'content  though  the  best  men  commonly  de- 
themselveswith  those  that  theymay  serted  their  wives  when  they  were 
possess  without  crime.'  The  abbot  ordained.  Another  bishop's  wife  (iv, 
had  previously  tried  to  seduce  the  36)  was  notorious  for  her  tyranny 
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and  noses,  toii;ure<l  tliroii^'h  sevei-al  days,  and  at  last  burnt 
ilive  or  broken  slowly  on  the  wheel.  Brunehaut,  at  the 
close  of  hor  long  and  in  some  respects  great  though  guilty 
career,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  and  the  old  queen, 
having  been  subjected  for  three  days  to  various  kinds  of 
torture,  was  led  out  on  a  camel  for  the  derision  of  the  army, 
and  at  last  bound  to  the  tail  of  a  furious  hoi-se,  and  da.she<l 
to  pieces  in  its  course.  • 

And  yet  this  age  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  eminently 
religious.  All  literature  had  Ix^come  sacred.  Hei-esy  of 
every  kind  was  rapidly  expiring.  The  priests  and  monks 
had  acquired  enormous  power,  and  their  wealth  was  inor- 
dinately increasing.'-^  Several  sovereigns  voluntarily  aban- 
doned their  thrones  for  the  monastic  life.^  The  seventh 
century,  which,  together  with  the  eighth,  forms  the  darkest 
period  of  the  dark  ages,  is  famous  in  the  hagiology  as 
having  produced  more  saints  than  any  other  century, 
except  tliat  of  the  martyrs.'* 

The  manner  in  which  events  were  regarded  by  historians 
was  also  exceedingly  characteristic.    Our  principal  authority, 

*  Fredigarius,  xlii,  Tho  histo-  noml)ro  considerable  de  8.'\intfl  qu'il 
rian  describes  dotal ro  as  a  porffct  a  ijrixluits.  .  .  .  Aucun  siA»-!o  n'a 
paragon  of  Christian  pracos.  6te   ainsi   pIorifiA   saiif    lA^e   des 

^  *  Au  sixi^mo  tiiiclo  on  compto  marUre  dont  Diou  s't-.^t  rt^s^Tvi  de 

211    6tabliHsomciits    religieux   dcs  compter  lo  nombro.    Chaque  ann^w 

Pyr6n6cs  A  la  Loire  et  dcs  l)ouches  fournit  sa  moisson,  cliaqiie  jour  a 

du  Kh6ne  aux  Vosges.' — Ozariain,  sa  gerbe.  ...  Si  done  il  pbJt  «t 

l^Jitide.'i  girmaniqves,  tome  ii.  p.  93.  I)iou  ot  au   Christ  do  n'pandre  a 

In  the  two  following  conttiries  tho  pit  incs   mains    sur   un   si^cle    les 

ecclesiastical     wealth    was     enor-  splendours  doa  saintt,  qn'importe 

mously  incroas«Ml.  que  I'histoiro  ot  la  gloiro  humaino 

*  Matthowof  Wostminstor  (a.I).  on  tionnent  pou  compto?' — Pitra, 
767)  speaks  of  no  less  than  eight  Vie  de  St.  Ltgrr,  Introl.  p.  x.-xi. 
Saxon  kings  having  done  this.  This   loarno^l   antl  very  croduloa^ 

*  *  Lo  scptiAnio  si'eclo  est  celui  writor(who  is  now  acarvlinaI)aAor- 
peut-6tro  qui  a  dnnnt^  le  plus  do  wanls  snys  that  wo  have  the  re<v)nl 
nainta  au  cibMidrier.'  —  Sismondi,  of  more  than  eight  hundrwi  RAinta 
Hist,  de  France,  tonio  ii.  p.  '>().  of  tho  seventh  con lury.  (In trod,  p. 
'  I^  plus   benu  titro  du  senii^me  Ixix.) 

BJ^lc  a  une  r^hKbiliUxtion  cost  le 
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Gregory  of  Tom^s,  was  a  bishop  of  great  eminence,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  genuine  piety,  and  of  very  strong  afiections. ' 
He  describes  his  work  as  a  record  '  of  the  virtues  of  saints, 
and  the  disasters  of  nations ; '  ^  and  the  student  who  turns  to 
his  pages  from  those  of  the  Pagan  historians,  is  not  more 
struck  by  the  extreme  prominence  he  gives  to  ecclesiastical 
events,  than  by  the  uniform  manner  in  which  he  views 
all  secular  events  in  their  religious  aspect,  as  governed 
and  directed  by  a  special  Providence.  Yet,  id  questions 
where  the  difference  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy 
is  concerned,  his  ethics  sometimes  exhibit  the  most  singular 
distortion.  Of  this,  probably  the  most  impressive  example 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  described  the  career  of 
Clovis,  the  great  representative  of  orthodoxy.^  Having 
recounted  the  cu'cumstances  of  his  conversion,  Gregory 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  with  undisguised  admiration,  how  that 
chieftain,  as  the  fii'st-fruits  of  his  doctrine,  professed  to  be 
grieved  at  seeing  that  part  of  Gaul  was  held  by  an  Arian 
sovereign;  how  he  accordingly  resolved  to  invade  and 
appropriate  that  territory ;  how,  with  admii-able  piety,  he 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  abstain  from  all  devastations  when 
traversing  the  territory  of  St.  Martin,  and  how  several 
miracles  attested  the  Divine  approbation  of  the  expedition. 
The  war — which  is  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  professedly 
religious  wars  that  have  been  undertaken  by  Christians — 
was  fully  successful,  and  Clovis  proceeded  to  dii-ect  his 
ambition  to  new  fields.  In  his  expedition  against  the 
Arians,  he  had  found  a  faithful  ally  in  his  relative  Sighebert, 
the  old  and  infirm  king  of  the  Kipuarian  Franks.  Clovis 
now  proceeded  artfully  to  suggest  to  the  son  of  Sighebert 
the  advantages  that  son  might  obtain  by  his  father's  death. 
The  hint  was  taken.     Sighebert  was  murdered,  and  Clovis 


'  See,  e.g.,  the  very  touching  pas-  *  Lib.  ii.  Prologue, 

sage  about  the  death  of  his  chil-  '  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  527-43, 

dron,  y.  35, 
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Bent  ambaa^aJors  to  tho  parricide,  profefssinga  warm  fiiend- 
Bhip,  but  with  secret  orders  on  tho  firbt  opportunity  to  kill 
him.  This  being  done,  and  the  kingdom  being  left  entirely 
without  a  head,  Clovis  proceeded  to  Cologne,  the  capital  of 
Sighel)ert;  he  assembled  the  people,  })rofessed  with  much 
solemnity  his  horror  of  tho  tragedies  that  had  taken  place, 
and  liis  complete  innocence  of  all  connection  with  them  ;  ' 
but  suggested  that,  as  they  were  now  without  a  ruler,  they 
should  placo  themselves  under  his  protection.  The  propom- 
tion  was  received  with  acclamation.  The  warriors  elected 
him  as  their  king,  and  thus,  says  tho  episcopal  liistorian, 
*  Clovis  received  the  ti-easures  and  dominions  of  Sighebert, 
and  added  them  to  hia  own.  Every  day  God  caused  his 
enemies  to  fall  beneath  his  hand,  and  enlarged  his  kingdom, 
because  he  walked  with  a  right  heart  before  tho  LoitJ,  and 
did  the  things  that  wore  pleasing  in  His  sight.*  ^  Hii 
ambition  was,  however,  still  unsated.  He  proceeded,  in  u 
succession  of  expeditions,  to  unite  the  whole  of  Gaul  under 
his  sceptre,  invading,  defeating,  capturing,  and  slaying  the 
lawful  sovereigns,  who  were  for  tho  mast  part  his  own 
relations.  Having  secured  himself  against  dangei-s  fi-om 
without,  by  killing  all  his  relations,  with  tho  exception  of 
his  wife  and  children,  ho  is  rei)orto<l  to  have  lamenteil 
before  his  courtiers  his  isolation,  declaring  that  he  hivl  no 
relations  remaining  in  tho  world  to  a.saist  him  in  bin 
adversity ;  but  this  speecli,  Gregory  assui-es  ua,  was  a  stmta- 
gem  ;  for  the  king  desired  to  discoAor  whether  any  iK)ssiblo 
jTi-etender  to  tho  throne  had  esca[)ed  his  knowledge  and  hia 


'  IIo  observes  how  iiupossiblo  it  '  '  Prostornobat  onim  qtiofidio 

WAS  (hat  ho  could  bofjjuilly  of  shed-  Deiis  hostes  ejus  sub  innuu  ipsiu.^, 

dintj  tho  b!ood  of  a  rolatiuu:  *  Sed  ot  uugobat  reguum  ejus    eo  quod 

in    his    ego    ncquuquam    consoius  ambubirot  recto  cordo  cornm  v^^,  ct 

siMi).    Noc  cnini  jxjssiini  saiiguinciu  fucerot  (jure  placitn  crant  in  ocul"« 

j«uontum    nieorum     efluuilero.' —  ejus.*— Greg.  Tur.  ii.  40. 
Groi?  'i'ur.  ii.  40. 
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sword.  Soon  after,  lie  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and 
was  buried  in  a  cathedral  which  he  had  built. 

Having  recounted  all  these  things  with  unmoved  com, 
posure,  Gregory  of  Tours  requests  his  reader  to  permit  him 
to  pause,  to  draw  the  moral  of  the  history.  It  is  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  Providence  guides  all  things 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity 
are  strictly  orthodox.  Having  briefly  referred  to  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  David,  all  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  intimated  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and 
all  of  whom  were  exceedingly  prosperous,  he  passes  to  more 
modern  times.  *  Arius,  the  impious  founder  of  the  impious 
sect,  his  entrails  having  fallen  out,  passed  into  the  flames  of 
hel] ;  but  Hilary,  the  blessed  defender  of  the  undivided 
Trinity,  though  exiled  on  that  account,  found  his  countiy  in 
Paradise.  The  King  Clovis,  who  confessed  the  Trinity, 
and  by  its  assistance  crushed  the  heretics,  extended  his 
dominions  through  all  Gaul.  Alaric,  who  denied  the  Trinity, 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects,  and,  what  was 
far  worse,  was  punished  in  the  future  world.'  ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
such  striking,  instances  of  the  degree  in  which  the  moral 
judgments  of  this  unhappy  age  were  distorted  by  superstition.^ 
Questions  of  orthodoxy,  or  questions  of  fasting,  appeared  to 
the  popular  mind  immeasurably  more  important  than  what 


>  Lib.  iii.  Prologue.  St.  Avitus  bishop  who  made  a  Danish  noble- 
enumerates  in  glowing  terms  the  man  drunk,  that  he  might  cheat 
Christian virtuesofClovis(£5p-xli.),  him  out  of  an  estate,  which  is  told 
but,  as  thiswas  in  a  letter  addressed  with  much  approbation.  Walter  de 
to  the  king  himself,  the  eulogy  may  Hemingford  records,  with  excessive 
easily  be  explained.  delight,  the   well-known   story  of 

2  Thus Hallam says:  'There are  the  Jews  who  were  persuaded  by 

continual  proofs  of  immorality  in  the  captain  of  their  A-essel  to  walk 

the  monkish   historians.      In   the  on  the  sands  at  low  water  till  the 

history  of  Rumsey  Abbey,  one  of  rising  tide  drowned  them.'— Hal- 

our  best  documents  for  Anglo-Saxon  lam's  Middle  Ages  (1 2th  ed.),  iii.  p. 

times,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  306. 
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we  ihoiild  now  call  tho  fuiidaineut{il  principles  of  ri;?ht 
and  wrong.  A  law  of  Charlemagne,  and  also  a  law  of  tlio 
Saxons,  condemned  to  deiith  any  one  who  ate  meat  in  Ixjnt,' 
unless  the  priest  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  age  chiefly  di-ove 
men  to  abandon  their  civic  or  domestic  duties,  to  immure 
themselves  in  monasteries,  and  to  waste  their  strength  by 
prolonged  and  exti-avagant  maceration.^  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  superstition,  thero  can  be  no  question  that  in 
some  respects  the  religious  agencies  were  operating  for  good. 
The  monastic  bodies  that  everywhere  arose,  formed  secure 
asylums  for  tho  multitudes  who  had  been  pei-sccuted  by 
their  enemies,  constituted  an  invaluable  countei'poiso  to  the 
rude  milittuy  forces  of  the  time,  familiarised  the  imagination 
of  men  with  religious  types  that  could  hardly  fail  iin  some 
degree  to  soft«.'u  the  character,  and  led  the  way  in  most 
forms  of  peaceful  labour.  When  men,  filled  with  admii-ation 
at  the  reports  of  the  sanctity  and  the  mii-acles  of  some 
illustrious  saint,  made  pilgrinia^es  to  behold  him,  and  found 
him  attired  in  the  rude  garb  of  a  pe^isaut,  with  thick  shoes, 
and  with  a  scythe  on  his  shoulder,  superintending  tho  labours 
of  the  farmei-s,^  or  sitting  in  a  small  attic  mending  lamp.s,"* 
whatever  other  benefit  they  might  doiive  from  the  interview, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  return  with  an  iiure^uscd  sense  of 


'  Canciaui,  Leqcs   Barharorum^  cinq  cens  trout o-neuf,  sil  no  son 

vol.  ill.  p.  Gi.      (,'anciani    noticea,  n-pontuit:  ot  jji(;oit  i}u'il  so  n-pon- 

that  amon^  tho  I'oles  tho  tcoth  cf  tiat  8i  ostoit-il  petulu  par  coin|ift.n- 

the  offending  persons  wore  pulled  sion).' — DhnonomanU  (Us  Sorcicrs, 

out.     Tho  followint^  p^isMi^f,  from  p.  2\0. 

Bodin.is,  I  think,  vory  nnmrkiil.lo  :  '  A  long  list  of  examples  of  ox- 

'  Los  loix  ot  canons  v»'uli"nt  qu'ou  tronio  nuu-oration,  fn>in  bvos  of  t  lio 

pardonno  aux    lu'Totuiucs  ropontis  wiint-s  of  tho   soveuth    and   «iuhih 

(combion   que   los    nuu^istrats   on  conturits  is  girm  by  Tiini.  I'U  dt 

quilquos  lioiix  par  cy-dovant,  y  ont  iyt.  IJijer.  Introd.  pp.  cv.  evil, 

ou  tel  0Hii;:ird,  quo   c»lui  qui  avoit  *  This  wiw  rolatoil  of  St.  Equi- 

inaiig6   do    la  chair   au  Vondrody  tius. — <m'g.  Duilo^.  i.  4. 

estoit  brual^  tout  vif,  ojmmo  il  fut  *  Ibid.    i.    /).     This    w»int  wm 

faiot  en  la  villo  d'Angcrs  I'an  mil  named  Constant  ius. 
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the  dignity  of  labour.     It  was  probably  at  tbis  time  as  much 
for   the   benefit   of  the  world  as  of  the  Church,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  sanctuaries  and  estates  should  remain  inviolate, 
and  the  numerous  legends    of  Divine    punishment   having 
overtaken  those  who  transgressed  them,^  attest  the  zeal  with 
which  the  clergy  sought  to  establish  that  inviolability.     The 
great    sanctity   that  was  attached  to  holidays  was  also  an 
important  boon  to  the  servile  classes.     The  celebration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  resuiTCctionj 
and  as  a  period  of  religious  exercises,  dates  from  the  earliest 
age    of  the    Church.     The  Chi-istian  festival  was  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  with  which  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  till  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  but  some  Jewish  converts,  who  considered 
the  Jewish  law  to  be  still  in  force,  observed  both  days.    In 
general,  however,  the  Christian  festival  alone  was  observed, 
and   the    Jewish    Sabbatical    obligation,    as  St.  Paul  most 
explicitly  affirms,  no  longer  rested  upon  the  Chi'istians.     The 
grounds   of  the    observance   of   Sunday  were  the  manifest 
propriety  and  expediency  of  devoting  a  certain  portion  of 
time  to   devout   exercises,   the    tradition  which  traced  the 
sanctification  of  Sunday  to  apostolic  times,  and  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  appoint  certain  seasons  to  be  kept  holy  by  its 
members.     When  Christianity  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  the 
Empire,  its  policy  on  this  subject  was  manifested  in  one  of 
the  laws  of  Constantine,  which,  without  making  any  direct 
reference  to  religious  motives,  ordered  that,  '  on  the  day  of 
the    sun,'   no    servile   work    should    be   performed   except 


^  A  vast  number  of  miracles  of  broken  into  rebellion,  four  bishops, 

this  kind  are  recorded.     See,  e.g.,  with  their  attendant  clergy,  went 

Greg.  Tur.  De  Miraculis,  i.  61-66  ;  to  compose  the  dispute,  and  having 

Hist.  iv.  49.     Perhaps   the   most  failed,  excommunicated  the  rebels, 

singular  instance  of  the  -violation  of  whereupon  the  nuns   almost  beat 

the  sanctity  of  the  church  was  that  them     to   death    in    the     church, 

by  the  nuns  of  a  convent  founded  — Grreg.  Tur.  ix.  41. 
by  St.  Radogunda.     They,  having 
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a<^icnltiire,  which,  being  dependent  on  the  weatlicr,  could 
not,  it  Wfvs  thought,  Ix)  re.'isonabjy  postponed.  Tlicodosiua 
took  a  step  further,  and  suppressed  the  public  spectacles  on 
that  day.  During  the  centui-ies  that  immediately  followo<l 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  clergy  devoted 
themselves  with  great  and  praiseworthy  zeal  to  the  siippre«fdon 
of  labour  both  on  Sundays  and  on  the  other  leading  Church 
holidays.  More  than  one  law  was  made,  forbidding  all 
Sunday  labour,  and  this  prohibition  was  reiterated  by 
Charlemagne  in  his  Capitularies. •  Several  Councils  made 
decrees  on  the  subject,^  and  several  legends  wei-e  circulate<l, 
of  men  who  had  been  afllicted  mii-aculously  with  disease  or 
with  death,  for  having  been  guilty  of  this  sin.'  Although 
the  moral  side  of  religion  was  greatly  degraded  or  forgotten, 
there  was,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  one  important  excep- 
tion. Charity  was  so  interwoven  with  the  suj^erstitious 
parts  of  ecclesiastical  teaching,  that  it  continued  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  the  darkest  period.  Of  the  acts  of  Queen  Bathilda, 
it  is  said  wo  loiow  nothing  except  her  donations  to  the 
monasteries,  and  the  charity  with  which  she  purcha.sed  slaves 
and  captives,  and  released  them  or  converted  them  into 
monks.'*  While  many  of  the  bishops  were  men  of  gross  an<l 
scandalous  vice,  there  were  always  some  who  lalK)urcd 
assiduously  in  the  old  episcopal  vocation  of  protecting  tho 
oppressed,  interceding  for  the  captives,  and  ojx^ning  their 
eanctuaries  to  the  fugitives.    St.  Cormanus,  a  bishop  of  Pnria, 


*  Seo  Canciani,  Lfges  Barbaro-  iv.  67 ;  v.  7.     Oiio  of  those  ca«ca, 

mm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  lol.  however,  w»iafor  having  work  til  on 

'  Muohinformiition  iihmit  tho.»i©  the  d)iy  of  St.  John  tho   liiiptist. 

raeasiiro.s  is  given  by  I'r.  lle.sHoy,  Sonio  other  inirnolos  of  tho  H.\nie 

\w\\\s  llampi  on  Jjcctures  on  Suudat/.  iiatiiro,  t.-\ktMi.  I  lulievo.  from  lln::- 

Soo    espcoially,   loot.   3.     Soo,  too,  plish  sonrce.s,  iiro  given  in  Hexscyi 

Moolilor,  Le  Chriatianisme  et  fFJs-  Sutidoi/  (3nl<Hlitiot»).  p.  321. 

clavaqc,  pp.  18G-1S7.  *  Compnro  Pitm,  /'iV    de   St.- 

•  Gregory  of  Tours  enuniemtes  L^grr,\t.  137.     8iBmondi,  Jlist.  (Us 

Bonie  iiKstjinccH  of  thl.s  in  hi.s  extra-  Fran^ais,  tomo  ii.  pp.  ()3-<53. 
VftJJttnt  book  De  Miraciilh,  u.  11; 
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near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was  especially  famous  for 
his  zeal  in  ransoming  captives.*  The  fame  he  acquired  was 
BO  great,  that  prisoners  are  said  to  have  called  upon  him 
to  assist  them,  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his 
buiial;  and  the  body  of  the  saint  becoming  miraculously 
heavy,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it  to  the  grave  till 
the  captives  had  been  released.  ^  In  the  midst  of  the  complete 
eclipse  of  all  secular  learning,  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of 
ignorance,  imposture,  and  credulity  which  cannot  be  paralleled 
ia  history,  there  grew  up  a  vast  legendary  literature,  cluster- 
ing around  the  form  of  the  ascetic ;  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
among  very  much  that  is  grotesque,  childiah,  and  even 
immoral,  contain  some  fragments  of  the  purest  and  most 
touching  religious  poetry.^ 

But  the  chief  title  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  to 
the  indulgence  of  posterity,  lies  in  its  missionary  labours. 
The  stream  of  missionaries  which  had  at  first  flowed  from 
Palestine  and  Italy  began  to  flow  from  the  West.  The 
Irish  monasteiies  furnished  the  earliest,  and  probably  the 
most  numerous,  labourers  in  the  field.  A  great  portion  of 
the  north  of  England  was  converted  by  the  Irish  monks  of 
Lindisfarne.  The  fame  of  St.  Columbanus  in  Gaul,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy,  for  a  time  even  balanced  that  of  St. 
Benedict  himself,  and  the  school  which  he  founded  at  Luxeuil 
became  the  great  seminary  for  mediaeval  missionaries,  while 


1  See  a  remarkable  passage  from  of  Alfred.)    There  was  a  popular 
his  life,  cited  by  Guizot,  Hist,  de  la  legend  that   a  poor   man    having 
Civilisation  en  France,  xvii™*  le9on.  in  vain  asked  alms  of  some  sailors, 
The    English    historians    contain  all  the  bread  in  their  vessel  was 
(Several  instances  of  the  activity  of  turned  into  stone.    (Koger  of  Wen- 
charity  in  the  darkest  period.    Al-  dover,  a.d.  606.)    See,  too,  another 
fred  and    Edward   the   Confessor  legend  of  charity  in   Matthew  of 
were  conspicuous  for  it.    Ethelwolf  Westminster,  a.d.  611. 
is  said  to  have  provided,  '  for  the  *  ^reg.  Tur.  Hist.  v.  8. 
good  of  his  soul,'  that,  till  the  day           »  M.  G-uizot  has  given  several 
of  judgment,  one  poor  man  in  ten  specimens  of  this  {Hist,  de  la  Civilit 
should    be    provided    with   meat,  xvii™'  le9on). 
drink,  and  cbthing.    (Asser's  Life 
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the  monastery  he  planted  at  Bobbio  continued  to  the  present 
century.  The  Irish  missionary,  St.  (iall,  pave  hi.s  name  to 
a  portion  of  Switzerland  ho  had  converted,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  Irish  missionaries  penetrated  to  the  remotest  forests  of 
Germany.  The  movement  wliich  bejpin  with  St.  Coluniba 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was  communicato<l  to 
Eni^land  and  Gaul  about  a  century  later.  Pearly  in  the 
eighth  century  it  found  a  great  leader  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
St.  Boniface,  who  spread  Christianity  far  and  wide  through 
Germany,  and  at  once  excited  and  discij)line<l  an  ardent 
cnthusiiism,  which  appeai-s  to  liave  attracted  all  that  was 
morally  best  in  the  Church.  Duiing  al)out  three  centuries, 
and  while  Europe  had  sunk  into  the  most  extreme  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  degradation,  a  constant  stream  of 
missionaries  ]>oured  forth  from  the  monastcncH,  who  .spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cross  and  the  seeds  of  a  future  civi- 
lisation through  every  land,  from  liOmbardy  to  Sweden.' 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exagL,'erate 
the  superstition  and  the  vice  of  the  jxjriod  between  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Empire  and  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  the  elements  of  a  new  society  may 
be  detected,  and  we  may  already  observe  in  embryo  the 
movement  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  cnisadt-s,  the  feudal 
pystem,  and  chivalry.  It  is  exclusively  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  movement  that  the  present  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
c]iaj)ter,  t<:>  describe  and  explain  its  incij)ient  stages.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts — a  fusion   of  Christianity    witli   the 


'  This  portion  of  moditcval  his-  nnd  in  the   Livf.n  of  the  Sainft — 

tory  hjiH    lat4  ly  bci'n    woU   tmcoil  oupocially  tlmt  of  St.  t\)luml>«.  by 

by  Mr.  Muclcur,  in   hi.s    /li.itnri/ of  Atbimnan.    On  tho  l-Vrtj -h  miwion- 

Christian   Mis.sions    in   ihr  Middle  ario8,  »ot»  tho  Hontiliotino  //m/.  lit. 

Aqf't  (ISfiS).     Sro.  too,  iMontnlom-  de  la  Francr,  tomo  iv.  y.S  ;  and  on 

\iOT\!%  Moiucsir OccidttU  ;  Oz)\vn\m'»  tl)o    Kiip;Iish    niisHionarioj*.   Shnmn 

fUtid^s  grrvianiqnts.     Thw  orij^inal  'rurncrs  Hut.  of  England,  book  x. 

materials  nro  to  bo  found  in  Ite*lo,  ch.  ii. 
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military    spirit,   and    an   increasing   reverence   for   secular 
rank. 

It  bad  been  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that  no 
more  acceptable  gifts  can  be  offered  in  the  temples  of  the 
^ods  than  the  trophies  won  from  an  enemy  in  battle.^  Of 
this  militaiy  religion  Christianity  had  been  at  first  the 
extreme  negation.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  it  had  been  one  of  its  earliest  rules  that  no  arms  should 
be  introduced  within  the  church,  and  that  soldiers  returning 
even  from  the  most  righteous  war  should  not  be  admitted  to 
communion  until  after  a  period  of  penance  and  purification. 
A  powerful  party,  which  counted  among  its  leaders  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Oiigen,  Lactantius,  and  Basil, 
maintained  that  all  warfare  was  unlawful  for  those  who  had 
been  converted  ;  and  this  opinion  had  its  martyr  in  the  cele- 
brated Maximilianus,  who  suffered  death  voider  Diocletian 
solely  because,  having  been  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  he  declared 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
fight.  The  extent  to  which  this  doctiine  was  disseminated 
has  been  suggested  with  much  plausibility  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.^  It  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  reproaches  of  Celsus  ;  and  Origen,  in  reply,  frankly 
accepted  the  accusation  that  Christianity  was  incompatible 
with  military  service,  though  he  maintained  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Christians  were  more  efficacious  than  the  swords  of 
the  legions.^  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  many  Christians,  from  a  very  early  date,  did  enlist  in 
the  army,  and  that  they  were  not  cut  ofi*  from  the  Church. 
The  legend  of  the  thundering  legion,  luider  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  pretended  mii'acle,  attested 
the  fact,  and  it  is  expressly  asserted  by  Tertullian."*     The 


*  Dion  Ckrysostom,  Or.  ii.  {Be  *  'Navigamiis  et  nos  vobiscura 

Begno).  fit  militamus.'  —  Tert.  Apol.  xlii. 

*  *  Gibbon,  ch.  xvi.  See,  too,  Grrotius  De  Jure-,  i.  cap.  ii. 
"  Origen,  CeU.  lib.  viii. 
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first  fury  of  the  Diocletinn  persrciition  fell  upon  Christian 
soldiers,  and  by  the  time  of  Constantine  the  amiy  api)eai-8 
to  have  become,  in  a  gi-eat  degree,  Christian.  A  Council  of 
Aries,  under  Constantine,  condemned  soldiers  who,  tlircjugh 
religious  motives,  daserted  their  colours ;  and  St.  Augustine 
threw  his  groat  influence  into  the  same  scale.  But  even 
w^here  the  calling  was  not  regarded  as  sinful,  it  was  stiX)Dgly 
discoui*aged.  The  ideal  or  type  of  supreme  excellence  con- 
ceived by  the  imagination  of  the  Pagan  world  and  to  which 
all  thcii'  j)urcst  moral  enthuai;i.sm  natunilly  nspired,  was  the 
patiiot  and  soldier.  The  idciil  of  the  Catholic  legends  was 
the  ascetic,  whose  first  duty  was  to  abandon  all  secular 
feelings  and  ties.  In  most  family  circles  the  conflict  between 
the  two  principles  appeared,  and  in  the  moral  atmo3j)here  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  contuiies  it  was  almost  certain  that 
every  yoimg  man  who  was  animated  by  any  pure  or  genuine 
enthusiasm  would  turn  from  the-  army  to  the  monks.  St. 
Martin,  St.  Ferreol,  St.  Tairachus,  and  St.  Victricius,  were 
among  those  who  throuixh  relicrious  motives  abandoned  the 
army.*  When  Tjli)hilas  translated  the  Bible  into  (Jothic,  he 
is  said  to  have  excepted  the  four  books  of  Kings,  through 
fear  that  they  might  encourage  the  mai-tial  di.'^iwsition  of  the 
barbarians.^ 

The  first  influence  that  contributed  to  bring  the  military 
profession  into  friendly  connection  with  religion  was  the 
received  doctrine  concoraing  the  Providential  government 
of  afl'siii's.  It  was  gonei-ally  taught  that  all  national  catA- 
strophes  wei*o  penal  inflictions,  resulting,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  vices  or  the  rcligi(nis  ern>i*s  of  the  leading  men,  and 
that  temiHjral  prosperity  was  the  i*ewai'd  of  orthotloxy  and 


'  S©o  nn  ndininible  tlissortation  subjcot  is  frequently  rofern'd  to  br 

on  tho  opinions  of  tho  early  Chris-  l^irhp}Tnc.  Morale  dea  Vhr-t,  ami 

tiaiis  about  niilitnry  service,  in  Lo  Urotius,  De  Jure,  lib.  i.  cup.  ii. 
Blant,  IvHcriptions  chrct'unnrsde  la  '  rhil>MJt*)rgiuf,  ii.  6. 

Gaulc,  tuiu.!  i.  pp.  SI -87.     Tho 
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virtue.  A  great  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  fortunes  of 
a  people  or  of  a  monarch  depended,  was  therefore  supposed 
to  be  the  special  occasion  of  Providential  interposition,  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  military  success  became  one  of  the 
most  frequent  motives  of  conversion.  The  conversion  of 
Constantino  was  professedly,  and  the  conversion  of  Clovis 
was  perhaps  really,  due  to  the  persuasion  that  the  Divine 
interposition  had  in  a  critical  moment  given  them  the 
victory ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  how  large  a  part  must 
be  assigned  to  this  order  of  ideas  in  facilitating  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  barbarians.  When  a  cross  was 
said  to  have  appeared  miraculously  to  Constantine,  with  an 
inscription  announcing  the  victory  of  the  Milvian  bridge; 
when  the  same  holy  sign,  adorned  with  the  sacred  mono- 
gram, was  carried  in  the  forefront  of  the  Koman  armies; 
when  the  nails  of  the  cross,  which  Helena  had  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  were  converted  by  the  emperor  into  a 
helmet,  and  into  bits  for  his  war-horse,  it  was  evident  that 
a  great  change  was  passing  over  the  once  pacific  spirit  of  the 
Church.  1 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  accelerate  it.  Northern 
tribes,  who  had  been  taught  that  the  gates  of  the  Walhalla 
were  ever  open  to  the  warrior  who  presented  himself  stained 
with  the  blood  of  his  vanquished  enemies,  were  converted  to 
Christianity ;  but  they  carried  their  old  feelings  into  their 
new  creed.  The  conflict  of  many  races,  and  the  paralysis  of 
all  government  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  made 
force  everywhere  dominant,  and  petty  wars  incessant.  The 
militaiy  obligations  attached  to  the  *  benefices '  which  the 
sovereigns  gave  to  their  leading  chiefs,  connected  the  idea 
of  military  service  with  that  of  rank  still  more  closely  than 
it  had  been  connected  before,  and  rendered  it  doubly  honour- 


'  See  some  excellent  remarks  on     of  Christianity ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287- 
this  change,  /n  Milman's  History     288. 
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able  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Many  bishops  and  abbots,  partly 
from  the  turbulence  of  their  times  and  chjiracters,  and  partly, 
at  a  later  period,  from  their  jx)sition  as  great  feudal  lords, 
were  accustomcfl  to  lead  their  followei-s  in  battle;  and  this 
custom,  though  prohibited  by  Charlemagne,  may  be  traced 
to  so  late  a  period  a.s  the  battle  of  Agincoui-t.' 

The  stigma  which  Christianity  had  attached  to  war  waa 
thus  gradually  effaced.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church 
remained,  on  the  whole,  a  j)acific  inllucnce.  War  waa 
rather  condoned  than  consecrated,  and,  whatever  might  l>e 
the  case  with  a  few  isolated  prelates,  the  Church  did  nothing 
to  increase  or  encourage  it.  The  transition  from  the  almost 
Quaker  tenets  of  the  primitive  Church  to  the  essentially 
military  Chiistianity  of  the  Crusades  was  chiefly  due  to 
another  cause — to  the  teiTors  and  to  the  example  of  Moham- 
medanism. 

TliLs  great  religion,  which  so  long  rivalled  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  had  indeed  sj)rciiil  the  deoj)cst  and  most 
justiflable  panic  through  Christendom.  AVitliout  any  of 
those  aids  to  the  imagination  which  pictures  and  images 
can  furnish,  without  any  elaborate  sacerdotal  orgjinisatiou, 
pre;iching  the  purest  Monotheism  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous men,  and  inculcating,  on  the  whole,  an  extrrnu'ly 
high  and  noble  system  of  morals,  it  spread  with  a  rapidity 
and  it  accpiired  a  hold  over  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  which 
it  is  probable  tliat  no  other  religion  lias  alUigotluu-  equalliHl. 
It  borrowed  from  Christianity  that  doctrine  of  .silvation  by 
belief,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  impulse  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  chai'actei-s  of  masses  of  men,  and  it  elabo- 
rated so  minutely  the  charms  of  its  sensual  hciiven,  and  the 
terrors  of  its  material  hell,  jus  to  cause  the  alt<M-nativo  to 
appeal  with  unrivalled  force  to  the  gix)3S  imaginations  of  the 


'  Miibly,  Ohirvaiioii6  sur  VHittoirt  de  France,  i.  6,  Ilnllani's  \tiddle 
J(jes,  cb.  ii.  jjiirt  ii. 
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people.  It  possessed  a  book  which,  however  inferior  to  that 
of  the  opposing  religion,  has  nevertheless  been  the  consolation 
and  the  support  of  millions  in  many  ages.  It  taught  a  fatalism 
which  in  its  first  age  nei^ved  its  adherents  with  a  matchless 
military  coui'age,  and  which,  though  in  later  days  it  haa 
often  paralysed  their  active  energies,  has  also  rarely  failed  to 
support  them  under  the  pressure  of  inevitable  calamity. 
But,  above  all,  it  discovered  the  great,  the  fatal  secret  of 
uniting  indissolubly  the  passion  of  the  soldier  with  the 
passion  of  the  devotee.  Making  the  conquest  of  the  infidel 
the  first  of  duties,  and  proposing  heaven  as  the  cei-tain 
reward  of  the  valiant  soldier,  it  created  a  blended  enthu- 
siasm that  soon  ovei-powered  tbe  divided  counsels  and  the 
voluptuous  governments  of  the  East,  and,  witMn  a  century 
of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  followers  had  almost  extii-pated 
Christianity  from  its  original  home,  founded  great  mon- 
archies in  Asia  and  Africa,  planted  a  noble,  though 
transient  and  exotic,  civilisation  in  Spain,  menaced  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empii-e,  and,  but  for  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle,  they  would  probably  have  extended  their 
sceptre  over  the  energetic  and  progressive  races  of  Central 
Europe.  The  wave  was  broken  by  Charles  Martel,  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  now  useless  to  speculate  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences  had  Mohammedanism 
unfui'led  its  triumphant  banner  among  those  Teutonic  tribes 
who  have  so  often  changed  their  creed,  and  on  whom  the 
course  of  civilisation  has  so  largely  depended.  But  one 
great  change  was  in  fact  achieved.  The  spirit  of  Moham- 
medanism slowly  passed  into  Christianity,  and  transformed 
it  into  its  image.  The  spectacle  of  an  essentially  military 
religion  fascinated  men  who  were  at  once  very  warlike  and 
veiy  superstitious.  The  panic  that  had  palsied  Europe  was  after 
a  long  interval  succeeded  by  a  fierce  reaction  of  resentment 
Pride  and  religion  conspired  to  urge  the  Christian  warriors 
against  those  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  armies  and 
wasted  the  territory  of  Chiistendom,  who  had  shorn  the 
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empire  of  the  Cross  of  many  of  its  fairest  provincoR,  and 
profaned  that  holy  city  wliich  was  venerated  not  only  for  it« 
[y&Bt  associations,  but  also  for  the  spiritiial  blessings  it  could 
still  bestow  upon  the  ])ilgnm.  The  papal  indulgences  proved 
not  less  efficacious  in  stiniuhitiiig  the  military  spirit  than  tlie 
proniLses  of  Mohammed,  and  for  about  two  centuries  every 
j)ulpit  in  Chiistendom  j>ioclaimed  the  duty  of  war  with  the 
unbeliever,  and  rei)resente<l  the  battle-field  as  the  sure  }>ath 
to  heaven.  Tlie  religious  orders  which  ai'oso  imitcd  the 
character  of  the  priest  with  that  of  the  wanior,  and  when, 
at  the  hour  of  sunset,  the  soldier  knelt  down  to  pray  before 
his  cross,  that  cross  was  the  handle  of  his  sword. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  comj^lete 
transformation  than  Chiistianity  had  thus  undergone,  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  contrast  with  H»  a,<;pect  during  the  crus;ides 
the  impression  it  had  once  most  justly  made  u\K>n  the  world, 
as  the  s])irit  of  gentleness  and  of  peace  encountei-ing  the 
sj)irit  of  violence  and  war.  Among  the  many  curious  habits 
of  the  Pagan  Irish,  one  of  the  most  signilicant  was  that  of 
perj)endicular  burial.  With  a  feeling  something  like  that 
which  induced  Vespasian  to  declare  that  a  Ilomau  emj>eror 
should  die  standing,  the  Pagan  wanioi-s  shrank  from  the 
notion  of  being  prostrate  even  in  death,  and  they  appear  to 
have  regaidcd  tliis  maHial  bunal  lus  a  8j>ocial  symlx)!  of 
Paganism.  An  old  Irish  manuscript  tells  liow,  when 
Christianity  had  ])een  introduced  into  Iii-land,  a  king  of 
Ulster  on  hb*  deathbed  charged  his  son  never  to  l)ecome  a 
Chiistian,  b\il  to  bo  buried  standing  u])rig}it  like  a  man 
in  battle,  with  his  face  for  ever  turned  to  the  south,  defying 
the  men  of  Ixjinster.'  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  centtii-y,  it  is 
Raid  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  children  were  baptised  by 


'  "^HkenmnsArchfiologialliber-  nro  rhU  to  have  boon  loiiJors  in  a 

tiica,   p.    21.      However,    (Jimklus  unnpii nary  conflict  iiUmt  »  oJmrch 

Canibreusis  obstrvos  tlml  tlu<  Irihh  uoiir  CoUniino.     Sto  lUovc"»  ctli- 

Biiinls  Avoro  |)Oculi:irly   vindictive,  tion  of  Adanmnn'B  Lift  i{f  St.  C^ 

ami  {St.  Colunibu  and  St.  ConigiiU  lu/nhii,  pj>.  Ixxvii.  2Aa, 
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immersion ;  but  the  right  arms  of  the  males  were  carefully 
held  above  the  water,  in  order  that,  not  haying  been  dipped 
in  the  sacred  stream,  they  might  strike  the  more  deadly 
blow.^ 

It  had  been  boldly  predicted  by  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians that  the  conversion  of  the  world  would  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  perpetual  peace.  In  looking  back,  with  our 
present  experience,  we  are  driven  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that,  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  wars,  ecclesiastical 
influence  has  actually  and  veiy  seriously  increased  it.  We  may 
look  in  vaiQ  for  any  period  since  Constantine,  in  which  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  exerted  themselves  to  repress  the  military 
spirit,  or  to  prevent  or  abiidge  a  particular  war,  with  an  energy 
at  all  comparable  to  that  which  they  displayed  in  stimulatiug 
the  fanaticism  of  the  crusaders,  in  producing  the  atrocious 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  in  embittering  the  religious  con- 
tes*^3  that  followed  the  Keformation.  Private  wars  were,  no 
doubt,  in  some  degree  repressed  by  theii'  influence ;  for  the 
institution  of  the  '  Truce  of  God '  was  for  a  time  of  much 
value,  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
custom  of  duels  arose,  it  was  strenuously  condemned  by  the 
clergy ;  but  we  can  hardly  place  any  great  value  on  their 
exertions  in  this  field,  when  we  remember  that  duels  were 
almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world;  that, 
having  aiisen  in  a  period  of  gi-eat  suj^jerstition,  the  anathemas 
of  the  Church  were  almost  impotent  to  discourage  them  ',  and 
that  in  oiu*  own  century  they  are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  simple  censure  of  an  industrial  society.  It  is  possible — 
though  it  would,  I  imagine,  be  difficult  to  prove  it — that  the 
mediatorial  oflice,  so  often  exercised  by  bishops,  may  some- 
times have  prevented  wars ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
pej-iod  of  the  religious  wars,  so  much  military  spmt  existed 
in  Earope  that  it  must  necessarily  have  found  a  vent,  and 


'  Caoipion's  Historic  of  Ireland  (1571),  Ijook  i,  ch.  vi. 
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under  no  circumstances  could  the  period  have  been  one  of 
|)ei'fect  peace.  But  when  all  thase  qualifications  have  Ixxin 
fully  admitted,  the  broad  fact  will  remain,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mohammedanism,  no  other  religion  has  done  so 
much  to  produce  war  as  was  done  by  tho  religious  teachers  of 
Christendom  during  several  centuries.  Tiie  military  fanati- 
cism evoked  by  the  indulgences  of  the  popes,  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  by  the  religious  importance  attached  to 
tho  relics  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  prevailing  hatred  of  mLs- 
believers,  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  its  intensity,  and 
it  has  caused  the  eflfusion  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  has  been 
productive  of  incalculable  misery  to  the  world.  Religious 
fanaticism  was  a  main  cause  of  the  earlier  wars,  and  an 
important  iugi-edient  in  the  later  onas.  The  peace  piinciplcs, 
that  were  so  common  before  Constantine,  have  found  scarcely 
any  echo  except  from  Erasmus,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the 
Quakers ;  *  and  although  some  very  important  pacific  agencies 
have  arisen  out  of  the  industrial  progress  of  modem  times, 
these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  unconnecte<l  with, 
and  have  in  some  cases  been  dii-ectly  opposed  to,  theological 
interests. 

But  although  theological  inlluences  cannot  reasonably  l>o 
said  to  have  diminished  the  number  of  wai-s,  they  have  had  a 
very  real  and  beneficial  effect  in  diminLshing  their  atroaty. 
On  few  subjects  have  tho  moral  opinions  of  different  ages 
exhibited  so  marked  a  variation  as  in  their  judgments  of 
what  punishment  may  justly  l^o  imposed  on  a  conquoreii 
enemy,  and  these  variations  have  often  been  cited  as  an 
argument  against  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
natural  moral   perceptions.     To  those,  however,  who  accopt 


'  It  sooms  curious  to  find  in  so  ut  in  barbaros  et  moribns  aut  rtli- 

cwlm  an<l   unfiinutioal  n  writer  as  ^iV>w«f  prorsum  a  nobis  abhorrente«i.' 

Ju.stus  Lipsius  tho  fi)l lowing  pas-  — Politicorumsiv*  Civilii  DoctriH'§ 

mijic  :    'Jam    et    invasio  qn:i'd>inj  /i7>ri  (Paris,    1591),  lib.  it.  ch.il. 

Ivgilima  videturetium  uine  injuria,  cup.  iv. 
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fcha,t  doctrine,  with  the  limitations  that  have  been  stated  in  the 
first  chapter,  they  can  cause  no  perplexity.  In  the  first  dawning 
of  the  human  intelligence  (as  I  have  said)  the  notion  of  duty, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  interest,  appears,  and  the  mind, 
in  reviewing  the  various  emotions  by  which  it  is  influenced, 
recognises  the  unselfish  and  benevolent  motives  as  essentially 
and  generically  superior  to  the  selfish  and  the  cruel.  But  it 
is  the  general  condition  of  society  alone  that  determines  the 
standard  of  benevolence — the  classes  towards  which  every 
good  man  wdll  exercise  it.  At  first,  the  range  of  duty  is  the 
family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  confederation.  Within  these 
limits  every  man  feels  himself  mider  moral  obligations  to 
those  about  him ;  but  he  regards  the  outer  world  as  we 
regard  wild  animals,  as  beings  upon  whom  he  may  justifiably 
prey.  Hence,  we  may  explain  the  curious  fact  that  the  terms 
brigand  or  coi-sair  conveyed  in  the  early  stages  of  society  no 
notion  of  moral  guilt. ^  Such  men  were  looked  upon  simply 
as  we  look  upon  huntsmen,  and  if  they  displayed  courage  and 
skill  in  their  pursuit,  they  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for 
admiration.  Even  in  the  writings  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers  of  Greece,  war  with  barbarians  is  represented  as 
a  form  of  chase,  and  the  simple  desire  of  obtaining  the  bar- 
barians as  slaves  was  considered  a  suflB.cient  reason  for  invad- 
ing them.     The  right  of  the  conqueror  to  kill  his  captives 


*  '  Con  I'occasionedi  qiieste  cose  quel  che  fa  piu  maraviglia  h  c'ae 

Plutarco  nel  Teseo  dice  che  gli  eroi  Platone  ed  Aristotile  posero  il  la- 

si  recavauo  a  grande  onore  e  si  re-  droneccio  fralle  spezie  della  caccia 

putavano  in  pregio  d'armi  con  I'esser  e  con  tali  e  tanti  filosofi  d'una  gente 

chiamati  ladroni ;  siccome  a'  tempi  umanissima  convengono  con  la  lore 

barbari  ritornati  quello  di  Corsale  barbarie  i  G-ermani  antichi ;  appo 

era    titolo    riputato   di    signoria  ;  i  quali  al  referire  di  Cesare  i  ladro- 

d'intorno  a'  quali  tempi  venuto  So-  necci  non  solo  non  eran  infami,  ma 

lone,   si   dice  aver  permesso  nelle  si  tenevanotra  gli esercizi della -vnrtTli 

sue  leggi  le  societa  per  cagion  di  siccome  tra  quelli  che  per  costume 

prede  ;    tanto    Solone    ben   iutese  non  applicando  ad  arte  alcuna  cosi 

questa   nostra  compiuta  Umanita,  fuggivano  1'  ozio.' — Vico,   Scienza 

Rella  quale  costoro  non  godono  del  Nuova,  ii.  6.     See,  too,  Wliewell's 

iiritto  natural  delle  genti.      Ma  EleTnents  of  Morality,  hook  \i.ch.i\. 
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was  generally  recognised,  nor  was  it  at  first  restricted  by  any 
considerations  of  age  or  sex.  Seyeral  instances  arc  recorded 
of  Greek  and  other  cities  boinpj  doliboratoly  destroyed  by 
Greeks  or  by  Komans,  and  tbo  entire  populations  ruthle«i>ly 
massacred.^  The  whole  career  of  the  early  republic  of  Rome, 
though  much  idealised  and  transfigured  by  later  histoiiana. 
was  probably  governed  by  these  principles.^  The  normal 
fate  of  the  captive,  which,  among  barbariins,  had  been  death, 
was,  in  civilised  antiquity,  slavery ;  but  many  thousands 
were  condemned  to  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  van- 
quished genei*al  was  commonly  slain  in  the  Mamcrtine 
prison,  while  his  conqueror  ascended  in  triumph  to  the 
Capitol. 

A  few  traces  of  a  more  humane  spirit  may,  it  is  true,  be 
discovered.  Plato  had  advocated  the  liberation  of  all  Greek 
prisoners  u{>on  payment  of  a  fixed  ransom,^  and  the  Spartan 
general  Callicratidas  had  nobly  acted  upon  this  principle;"* 
but  his  example  never  appeal's  to  have  been  generally  fol- 
lowed.    In  Rome,  the  notion  of  international  obligation  was 


'  Tho  anciont  right  of  war  is  cusa  les  vainquours  d'avoir  violA  le 

fully  discussed  by  Grotius, /)(' i/?/rr,  droit Cost  en  vertu  de  ce 

lib.  iii.     See,  especially,  tho  horri-  droit   do   la   giierro   que   Komo   a 

bio  catalogue  of  tragedies  in  cap.  4.  ^'tcndu  la  solitude  aut>urd'ello  ;  du 

Tho  niiliuiry  feeling  tlmt  regards  territoiro  oii  les  Vulsquos  avaioot 

capture  as  disgraciful,  had  prol)a-  vi  nj^t-trois  cites  cllo  a  fait  losniarais 

bly  Komo,  though  only  a  very  eub-  pontins;  les  cinquanto-trois  nlles 

ordinate,    inliuenco    in    producing  du  I^itium  ont  disparu ;    dvuis  le 

cruelty  to  the  prisoners.  Samniuni  on  put  longtcruj*  rt-con- 

'  'Lo  jour  oii  Atlu'^nes  d^cr^ti  naitro  lea  lioux  oft  Ics  arnK^s  ro- 

quo  tons  les  INIityltiuieiis,  sans  dis-  niainos  avaii'nt  pawi^   nioins  aux 

tinctioii  do  sexo  ni  d'Ago,  soraieiit  vestigos   do    Knirs    camps    q»i'A   la 

extermiiu^s,  olio  no  croy.iit  pas  do-  solitudo  qui  rcf^nait  aux  onrin^ia.' 

passer  sou  droit;  quaud  lo  londe-  — Fustel   do  Omhui^es,    i>i    Citi 

main  ello  rovint  sur  son  d6crot  et  antiqur,  pp.  'JGiJ-2Gi. 
80  couteutn  dt>  niottro  a  nu>rt  niille  '  Plato, /^(/>«W/V,  lib.v. ;  lUxiin, 

eitoyonscf  do  coniisquer  toutos  Us  U^pufiliqn^,  liv.  i.  cup.  6. 
torros,  olio  80  crut  humaiuo  ft  in-  *  Gjx>t6,lIist.q/'Cireect,xo\.riii, 

dulgi'uto.    Apr^B  la  priso  do  l*laf6o  p.  221.     Agrsilaus  \raa  also  very 

loB    homnios    furont    (^gorg^B,    K<«  human©    to    cnplivos.  —  ll>i»1.  pp. 

fommes  voudues.  ot  ihtsouiio  u'ac-  ',\Go  6. 
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very  strongly  felt.  No  war  was  considered  just  which  had 
not  been  officially  declared ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  wars 
with  bai'barians,  the  Roman  historians  often  discuss  the  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency  of  the  motives,  with  a  conscientious 
severity  a  modem  historian  could  hardly  surpass.*  The  later 
Greek  and  Latin  writings  occasionally  contain  maxims  which 
exhibit  a  considerable  progress  in  this  sphere.  The  sole 
legitimate  object  of  war,  both  Cicero  and  Sallust  declared  to 
be  an  assured  peace.  That  war,  according  to  Tacitus,  ends 
well  which  ends  with  a  pardon.  Pliny  refused  to  apply  the 
epithet  great  to  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  torrents  of  human 
blood  he  had  shed.  Two  Roman  conquerors^  are  credited 
with  the  saying  that  it  is  better  to  save  the  life  of  one  citizen 
than  to  destroy  a  thousand  enemies.  Marcus  Aurelius  mourn- 
fully assimilated  the  career  of  a  conqueror  to  that  of  a  simple 
robber.  Nations  or  armies  which  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Rome  were  habitually  treated  with  great  leniency,  and 
numerous  acts  of  individual  magnanimity  are  recorded.  The 
violation  of  the  chastity  of  conquered  women  by  soldiers  in 
a  siesre  was  denounced  as  a  rare  and  atrocious  crime.*  The 
extreme  atrocities  of  ancient  war  appear  at  last  to  have  been 
practically,  though  not  legally,  restricted  to  two  classes.'* 
Cities  where  Roman  ambassadors  had  been  insulted,  or 
where  some  special  act  of  ill  faith  or  cruelty  had  taken  place, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  populations  massacred  or 
delivered  into  slavery.  Barbarian  prisoners  were  regarded 
almost  as  wild  beasts,  and  sent  in  thousands  to  fill  the  slave 
market  or  to  combat  in  the  arena. 


'  This   appears  continually  in  Officiis  Bellicis   (Antwerp,   1597), 

Livy,  but  most  of  all,  I  think,  in  Grotius,  De  Jure.  It  is  remarkable 

the  Gaulish  historian,  Florus,  that  both  Ayala  and  Grotius  base 

2  Scipio  and  Trajan.  their    attempts    to    mitigate    the 

•  See  some  very  remarkable  severity  of  war  chiefly  upon  th« 
passages  in  Grotius,  De  Jure  Bell,  writings  and  examples  of  thePagans. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  §  19.  The  limits  of  theright  of  conquerors 

*  These  mitigations  are  fully  and  the  just  causes  of  war  are  dis- 
enumerated  by  Ayala,  De  Jure  et  cussed  by  Cicero,  De  Offic  lib.  l 
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Tlic  chani^es  Chnstianity  ofTected  in  the  riglite  of  war 
wore  veiy  important,  and  they  may,  I  think,  1)0  comprised 
under  three  lieada.  In  the  first  place,  it  8iipprcs.s(rd  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  thereby  siived  thousands  of  captives 
from  a  bloody  death.  In  the  next  place,  it  steadily  discou- 
raged the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners,  ransomed  immense 
multitudes  with  charitable  contributions,  and  by  slow  and 
insensible  gi-adatious  proceeded  on  its  path  of  mercy  till  it 
l)ecame  a  recognised  princi])le  of  international  law,  that  no 
Christian  prisonei-s  should  ))e  reduced  to  slavery.*  In  the 
third  place,  it  had  a  more  indirect  but  very  powerful  influ- 
ence by  tlie  creation  of  a  new  warlike  ideal,  llio  ideal 
knight  of  the  Crusades  and  of  chivalry,  uniting  all  the  force 
and  fire  of  the  ancient  warrior,  with  something  of  the  tender- 
ness and  humility  of  the  Christian  saint,  sprang  from  the 
conjunction  of  tlie  two  streams  of  religious  ami  of  military 


'  In  England  the  change  seems 
to  have  immetliHtoly  followed  cou- 
rerbion.  '  The  evanguliral  pr<  ccpta 
of  peace  and  love,'  says  a  very 
leiirned  historian,  *did  not  put  an 
end  to  war,  thoy  did  not  put  an  end 
to  agizrossivt'  conquesta,  but  they 
distinctly  huinauiscd  the  v  ay  in 
■which  war  was  carriml  on.  From 
this  time  forth  the  never-ending 
wars  with  the  Welsh  cease  to  he 
wars  of  extt^rnii  nation.  The 
heathen  Iui;.'lish  had  hoen  satisfiod 
with  noiliing  short  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  e.xpulsion  of  their  enemies; 
the  C'hristian  English  thought  -t 
enougli  to  reduce  them  to  political 
subjection.  .  .  .  'I'ho  Christian 
"Welsli  cuuUl  now  sit  down  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Christian  Saxon.  Tiio 
Welshman  was  acknowli«(lged  aa  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  was  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  Liw.'  — 
Freeman's    Hist,    v/  the   Herman 


Conquest,  vol.  i.  pp.  33-34.  Chris- 
tians who  as8iste<l  intidcls  in  wars 
were  ivi^o  facto  exc-ummunicated, 
and  might  therefore  be  euslavud. 
but  all  others  wore  freo  from  sU- 
very.  *Et  quiilem  inter  Chris- 
tianos  laudabili  ot  antiqua  cotisue- 
tudiue  introductum  est,  ut  capti 
liinc  in<io,  utcunquo  just<i  bello,  uou 
tieront  servi,  sod  libori  sorvarentuf 
donee  solvant  precium  rtxlemptio- 
nis.' — Avala.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  '  Thia 
rule,  at  Iwvsl,'  says  lin>tiu8, 
*  (though  but  a  small  matter)  the 
reverence  for  the  Christian  law 
has  enforced,  which  Socratrs  vainly 
sought  to  have  e.-^tabliNhtvl  amoiii^ 
the  (.Iroeks.'  Tlio  Muharumedans 
also  mad«>  it  a  rule  not  to  onslave 
their  co-ndigionista. — tirvitius.  l)« 
Jure,  iii.  7.  §  i).  l*j\gnu  and  liivr- 
barian  pri.Mouera  wore,  however, 
sold  as  slaves  (especially  by  the 
Sj^>ftnianl.s)  till  v«Ty  r»»centlv. 
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fooling ;  aaid  althougli  this  ideal,  like  all  others,  was  a  crea- 
tion of  the  imagiaatioa  not  often  perfectly  realised  in 
lite,  yet  it  remained  the  type  and  model  of  warlike  excel- 
lence, to  which  many  generations  aspired ;  and  its  softening 
influence  may  even  now  be  largely  traced  in  the  character  of 
the  modern  gentleman. 

Together  with  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  military  spirit 
with  Christianity,  we  may  dimly  descry,  in  the  period  before 
Charlemagne,  the  first  stages  of  that  consecration  of  secular 
rank  which  at  a  later  period,  in  the  forms  of  chivalry,  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  reverence  for  aristocracies, 
played  so  large  a  part  both  in  moral  and  in  political  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  towards  the  continual  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  imperial  power.  The  representative  despotism 
of  Augustus  was  at  last  succeeded  by  the  oriental  despotism 
of  Diocletian.  The  senate  sank  into  a  powerless  assem])ly  of 
imperial  nominees,  and  the  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  wholly 
perished  with  the  extinction  of  Stoicism. 

It  would  probably  be  a  needless  refinement  to  seek  any 
deeper  causes  for  this  change  than  may  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  human  nature.  Despotism  is  the  normal 
and  legitimate  government  of  an  early  society  in  which 
knowledge  has  not  yet  developed  the  powers  of  the  people ; 
but  when  it  is  introduced  into  a  civilised  community,  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  a  disease  which,  unless  it  be 
checked,  has  a  continual  tendency  to  spread.  When  free 
nations  abdicate  their  political  functions,  they  gradually  lose 
both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  freedom.  Political  talent 
and  ambition,  having  no  sphere  for  action,  steadily  decay, 
and  servile,  enervating,  and  vicious  habits  proportionately 
increase.  Nations  are  organic  beings  in  a  constant  process 
of  expansion  or  decay,  and  where  they  do  not  exhibit  a  pro- 
gi-ess  of  liberty  they  usually  exhibit  a  progress  of  servitude. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Christianity  had  much  in- 
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ilucntx?  u])oii  tliis  cluinge.  By  accelerating  in  some  degree 
that  witlidrawal  of  the  virtuous  energies  of  the  people  from 
the  sphere  of  government  which  had  long  been  in  process,  it 
prevented  the  gi-eat  improvement  of  morals,  which  it  un- 
doubtedly efiected,  from  apj>earing  perceptibly  in  public 
affairs.  It  taught  a  doctrine  of  j)assive  obedience,  which  ita 
disciples  nobly  observed  in  the  woi-st  peiiotls  of  persecution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  emphatically  repudiated 
the  ascription  of  Divine  honours  to  the  sovereign,  and  they 
asserted  with  heroic  constancy  their  independent  woi*ship,  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  After  the  time  of  Constiintine,  however, 
their  zeal  became  far  leas  pure,  and  sectarian  interests  wholly 
governed  their  principles.  Much  misapplied  learning  has 
been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  extract  from  the  Fathoi-s 
a  consistent  doctrine  concerning  the  relations  of  subjects 
to  their  sovereigns ;  but  every  impartial  observer  may 
discover  that  the  principle  upon  which  they  acted  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  When  a  sovereign  was  sufficiently  or- 
thodox in  his  opinions,  and  sufficiently  zealous  in  patronising 
the  Church  and  in  persecuting  the  lieretics,  he  was  extolleil 
as  an  angel.  When  his  policy  was  o])posed  to  the  Church, 
he  w{is  rei)resented  as  a  da'mon.  Tlie  estimate  which  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  given  of  the  character  of  Clovia,  though  far 
more  frank,  is  not  a  moi-e  striking  instance  of  moral  perver- 
sion than  the  fulsome  and  indeed  blasphemous  adulation 
which  Eusebius  poured  upon  Constiintine — a  sovereign  whose 
chaiacter  was  at  all  times  of  the  most  mingled  description, 
and  who,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  put  to  a  violent  death 
his  son,  his  nephew,  and  his  wife.  If  we  were  to  estunate 
the  attitude  of  ecclesiastics  to  sovei-eigns  by  the  langtiago  of 
Eusebius,  we  should  swpj)o.so  that  they  ascrilKxl  to  tbem  a 
direct  Divine  in.spi ration,  and  exalted  the  Imperial  diijnity 
to  an  extent  that  w:us  l)eforo  unknown.'     But  when  Julian 


'  Tlio  chnnictorof  ConstAntlue,     Jj^cturts  on    the    hMtem    Church 

and  tho  fstiinato  of  it  in  Mnsi'hius,     (lii'ct.  r'\.\ 
ftifo  well  I  routed   !)}•  l)i»n  Sl.iiiley, 

9  n  'i 
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mounted  the  throne,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Church  was 
changed.  This  great  and  virtuous,  though  misguided  sove- 
reign, whose  private  life  was  a  model  of  purity,  who  carried 
to  the  throne  the  manners,  tastes,  and  friendships  of  a  philo- 
sophic life,  and  who  proclaimed  and,  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions, acted  with  the  largest  and  most  generous  toleration, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  vocabulary  of  in- 
vective was  in  consequence  habitually  lavished  upon  Mm. 
Ecclesiastics  and  laymen  combined  in  insulting  him,  and 
when,  after  a  brief  but  glorious  reign  of  less  than  two  years, 
he  met  an  honourable  death  on  the  battle-field,  neither  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms,  nor  the  present 
dangers  of  the  army,  nor  the  heroic  courage  which  the  fallen 
emperor  had  displayed,  nor  the  majestic  tranquillity  of  his 
end,  nor  the  tears  of  his  faithful  friends,  could  shame  the 
Christian  community  into  the  decency  of  silence.  A  peal  of 
brutal  merriment  filled  the  land.  In  Antioch  the  Christians 
assembled  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  churches,  to  celebrate 
with  rejoicing  the  death  which  their  emperor  had  met  in 
fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.^  A  crowd  of 
vindictive  legends  expressed  the  exultation  of  the  Church,* 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  devoted  his  eloquence  to  immor- 
talising it.  His  brother  had  at  one  time  been  a  high  official 
in  the  Empire,  and  had  fearlessly  owned  his  Christianity 
under  Julian ;  but  that  emperor  not  only  did  not  remove 
him  from  his  post,  but  even  honoured  Mm  with  his  warm 
friendship.^  The  body  of  Julian  had  been  laid  but  a  shoit 
time  in  the  gi*ave,  when  St.  Gregory  delivered  two  fierce 
invectives  against  his  memory,  collected  the  grotesque 
calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  his  character,  ex- 
pressed a  regret  that  his  remains  had  not  been  flung  after 
death  into  the  common  sewer,  a,nd  regaled  the  hearers  by  an 


'  Theodoret,  iii.  28.  2™"  partie. 

'^  They  are  collocted  by   Cha-  '  See  St.  Gregory's  oratior  on 

teanbriand.  Etudes  hint.  2'"*  disc.     Cesniritis. 
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emphatic  assertion  of  the  tortures  that  wei-e  awaiting  him  in 
hell.  Among  the  Pagans  a  charge  of  the  gravest  kind  waa 
brought  againfit  the  Christians.  It  was  said  that  Juliim  ilio<I 
by  the  spear,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  of  his  own  Christian 
soldiers.  When  we  rememl>er  tluit  he  was  at  once  an  em- 
peror and  a  general,  that  he  fell  when  bravely  and  confidently 
leading  his  army  in  the  field,  and  in  the  critical  moment  of  a 
battle  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Empiic  largely  depended, 
this  charge,  which  Libanius  liaa  made,  appcai-s  to  involve  as 
large  an  amoiuit  of  base  tixjachery  as  any  that  can  bo  con- 
ceived. It  was  probably  a  perfectly  groundless  calumny; 
but  the  mamier  in  which  it  was  regarded  among  the 
Cliristians  is  singularly  characteristic.  '  Libanius,'  sjiya 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  *  clearly  states  that 
the  emperor  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Christian  ;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  truth.  It  Ls  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  who  then  served  in  the  Iloman  army  might  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  acting  like  the  ancient  slayei-s  of 
tyrants  who  exposed  themselves  to  death  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  families, 
and  their  friends,  and  whose  names  are  held  in  univci^iai 
admiration.  Still  less  is  ho  deserving  of  blauio  who,  for  tlie 
sake  of  God  and  of  religion,  performed  so  bold  a  deed.' ' 

It  may  be  asserted,  I  think,  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  complete  suljordiuation  of  all  other  principles  to  their 
theological  interests,  which  characterised  the  ecclesiastics 
under  Julian,  continued  for  many  centuries.  No  language 
of  invective  was  too  extreme  to  be  ajjplied  to  a  sovcreigu 
who  opposed  their  intcre^sts.  No  language  of  adulation  was  too 
extnivjigaut  for  a  sovereign  who  sustainetl  them.  Of  all  tiio 
em|)eroi"s  who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  odious  and  ferocious  was  probably  Phucaa.  An  olwciire 
centurion,  he  ro3<i  by  a  military  i-e volt  to  the  supivmc  jwwcr. 

'  S.V.UIUOIJ.  \-"  2. 
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and  the  Emperor  Maurice,  with  his  family,  fell  into  his  hands. 
He  resolved  to  put  the  captive  emperor  to  death ;  but,  first  of 
all,  he  ordered  his  five  children  to  be  brought  out  and  to 
be  successively  miu-dered  before  the  eyes  of  their  father,  who 
bore  the  awful  sight  with  a  fine  mixture  of  antique  heroism 
and  of  Christian  piety,  murmuring,  as  each  child  fell  beneath 
the  knife  of  the  assassin,  *  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and 
righteous  are  Thy  judgments,'  and  even  interposing,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  reveal  the  heroic  fraud  of  the  nurse  who 
desii-ed  to  save  his  youngest  child  by  substituting  for  it  her 
own.  But  Maurice — who  had  been  a  weak  and  avaricious 
rather  than  a  vicious  sovereign — had  shown  himself  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  had  forbidden  the  soldiers, 
during  the  extreme  danger  of  their  country,  deserting  their 
colours  to  enrol  themselves  as  monks,  and  had  even  encour- 
aged the  pretensions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  to 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishoj) ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
priests,  the  recollection  of  these  crimes  was  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  most  brutal  of  murders.  In  two  letters,  full  of 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  replete  with  fulsome  and 
blasphemous  flattery,  the  Pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  wrote 
to  congratulate  Phocas  and  his  wife  upon  their  triumph ;  he 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  rejoice  over  them ;  he  placed  their 
images  to  be  venerated  in  the  Lateran,  and  he  adroitly  insinu- 
ated that  it  was  impossible  that,  with  theii'  well-known  piety, 
they  could  fail  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  See  of  Peter.  * 

The  course  of  events  in  relation  to  the  monarcliical  power 
was  for  some  time  difierent  in  the  East  and  the  "West. 
Constantine  had  himself  assumed  more  of   the    pomp   and 


'  ^.xiii.  31-39.   In  the  second  Vestra    Tranqxiillitas     specialiter 

of  these  letters  (which  is  addressed  commendatam.     Sed  qui  scio  quia 

to  Leontia),  he  says :  '  Rogare  for-  omnipotentem  Deum  diligitis,  non 

sitan    debui    lit    ecclesiam    beati  debeo  petere  quod  spouteexbenig- 

Petri    apostoli   quge    nunc    usque  nitate  vestrse  pietatis  exhibetis.' 
graTibus  insidiis  laboravit,  haberet 
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manner  of  an  oriental  sovereign  than  any  preceding  emperor, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople  was  soon  characterised  hy  an 
extravagance  of  magnificence  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  and 
of  aduhition  on  the  part  of  the  suhjecta,  which  has  probably 
never  been  exceeded.'  The  imperial  power  in  the  Eadt 
overshadowed  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  priests,  notwith- 
standing their  fierce  outbreak  during  the  iconoclastic 
controversy,  and  a  few  minor  paroxysms  of  revolt,  gradually 
sank  into  that  contented  subservience  which  has  usually 
characterised  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  West,  however, 
the  Homan  bishops  were  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  in  some  degree  opposed  to  their  interests. 
The  transfer  of  the  imperial  power  to  Constantinople,  by 
leaving  the  Koman  bishops  the  chief  poi"Sonages  in  a  city 
which  long  association  as  well  as  actual  power  rendered  the 
foremost  in  the  world,  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
aggi'andiscment  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Arianism  of  many 
sovereigns,  the  jealousy  which  others  exiiibited  of  ecclesias- 
tical encroachments,  and  the  lukcwarmness  of  a  few  in 
persecuting  heretics,  were  all  causes  of  dissension.  On  the 
severance  of  the  Emi)iic,  the  Western  Church  came  in  contact 
with  rulers  of  another  type.  The  barbarian  kings  were 
little  more  than  militaiy  chiefs,  elected  for  the  most  part  by 
the  people,  surrounded  by  little  or  no  special  sanctity,  and 
nuiin tabling  theii"  precarious  and  very  restricted  autliority  by 
their  courage  or  their  skill.  A  few  feebly  imit^ited  the  pomp 
of  tho  Koman  emperors,  but  their  claims  had  no  grojit 
weight  with  the  world.  The  aureole  which  the  genius  of 
Theodoric  cast  around  his  throne  i)assed  away  uj^n  his  dentil, 
and  the  Arianism  of  that  great  sovereign  sullicioiitly  dtluuTiii 
him  from  the  sympathies  of  the  Church.  In  (Jaul,  under  a 
few  bold  and  unscrupidous  men,  tlio  ^Merovingian  dynasty 
emerged  from  a  host  of   jietty  kings,  and  consolidjitcd  the 


»  See  the  graphic  deieriptiou  in  Qihbou.  ch.  liii. 
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whole  country  into  one  kingdom  ;  but  after  a  short  period  it 
degenerated,  the  kings  became  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  these  latter,  whose  office 
had  become  hereditary,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  who  had  acquired  by  their  position 
a  personal  ascendancy  over  the  sovereigns,  became  the 
virtual  rulers  of  the  nation. 

It  was  out  of  these  somewhat  unpromising  conditions 
that  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  Divine  riffht  of  kings,  and 
the  general  reverence  for  rank,  that  formed  the  essence  of 
chivalry,  were  slowly  evolved.  Political  and  moral  causes 
conspired  in  producing  them.  The  chief  political  causes — 
which  are  well  known — may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

When  Leo  the  Isaurian  attempted,  in  the  eighth  century, 
to  repress  the  worship  of  images,  the  resistance  which  he  met 
at  Constantinople,  though  violent,  was  speedily  allayed  ;  but 
the  Pope,  assuming  a  far  higher  position  than  any  Byzantine 
ecclesiastic  could  attain,  boldly  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
and  led  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  resulted  in  the 
virtual  independence  of  Italy.  His  position  was  at  this  time 
singularly  grand.  He  represented  a  religious  cause  to  which 
the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  Christian  world  were  passionately 
attached.  He  was  venerated  as  the  emancipator  of  Italy. 
He  exhibited  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  a  moderation 
which  conciliated  many  enemies,  and  prevented  the  anarchy 
that  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  He  presided,  at 
the  same  time,  over  a  vast  monastic  organisation,  which 
ramified  over  all  Christendom,  propagated  his  authority 
among  many  barbarous  nations,  and,  by  its  special  attachment 
to  the  Papacy,  as  distinguished  from  the  Episcopacy,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  transform  Christianity  into  a  spiritual 
despotism.  One  great  danger,  however,  still  menaced  his 
power.  The  barbai'ous  Lombards  were  continually  invading 
his  teri'itory,  and  threatening  the  independence  of  Rome. 
The  Lombard  monarch,  Luitprand  had  quailed  in  the  very 
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hour  of  his  tiiumph  before  the  menace  of  eternal  tortui-©; 
but  his  succcsiK)!',  Astolpluis,  was  proof  against  every  fear, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Papal  city  must  have  inevitably 
succumbed  before  his  arms. 

In  their  complete  military  impotence,  the  Popes  looke<l 
abroad  for  some  foreign  succour,  and  they  natui-ally  turned 
to  the  Franks,  whose  mai-tial  tastes  and  triiimj)hs  were 
universally  renowned.  Charles  Martel,  though  simply  a 
mayor  of  the  palace,  had  saved  Europe  from  the  Mohammo- 
dans,  and  the  Pope  expected  that  he  would  unsheath  his 
sword  for  the  defence  of  the  Vatican.  Charles,  however,  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaties  ;  and,  although  he  had  done  more  than 
any  ruler  since  Constantine  for  the  Church,  his  attention 
seems  to  have  been  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  was  much  alienated  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  clergy.  An  ancient  legend  tells  how  a  saint  saw  his  soul 
earned  by  daemons  into  hell,  because  he  had  secularisetl 
Church  pro[)ei*ty,  and  a  more  modera  historian'  has  ascribed 
his  death  to  his  having  hesitated  to  defend  the  Pope.  His 
son,  Pepin,  however,  actuated  probably  in  ditierent  degrooa 
by  personal  ambition,  a  desii'o  for  military  adventure,  ami 
religious  zeal,  listened  readily  to  the  prayer  of  the  Pope,  and 
a  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  parties,  which  provoil 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  history.  l*epin  agi-eod 
to  secure  the  Pope  from  the  danger  by  which  ho  was 
threatened.  The  Pope  agreed  to  give  his  religious  »uiction 
to  the  ambition  of  Pei)in,  who  designed  to  depose  the 
Merovingian  ilynasty,  and  to  IxvDuie  in  name,  as  he  was 
already  in  fact,  the  sovereign  of  Caul. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  at  length  tlie  details 
of  these  negotiations,  which  ai*e  describetl  by  miuiy  historians. 
It  is  sulHcipnt  to  suy,  that  the  compact  was  religiously 
observed.     Pepin  made  two  expeditions  to  Itjily,  and  com* 

'  BaruaiaH. 
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pletely  shattered  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  wresting  from 
thein  the  rich  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  which  he  ceded  to  the 
Pope,  who  still  retained  his  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  but  who  became,  by  this  donation,  for 
the  first  time  avowedly  an  independent  temporal  prince. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  deposition  of  Childeric  was  peaceably 
effected ;  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  was  immured  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  ascended  the  throne 
imder  the  special  benediction  of  the  Pope,  who  performed  on 
the  occasion  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  which  had  not 
previously  been  in  general  use,'  placed  the  croAvn  with  his 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  Pepin,  and  delivered  a  solemn 
anathema  against  all  who  should  rebel  against  the  new  king 
or  against  his  successors. 

The  extreme  importance  of  these  events  was  probably  not 
fully  realised  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them.  It 
was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Pope  had  been  freed  from  a 
pressing  danger,  and  had  acquired  a  great  accession  of 
temporal  power,  and  also  that  a  new  dynasty  had  arisen  in 
Gaul  under  circumstances  that  were  singularly  favourable 
and  imposing.  But,  much  more  important  than  these  facts 
was  the  permanent  consecration  of  the  royal  authority  that 
had  been  efiected.  The  Pope  had  successfully  assei-ted  his 
power  of  deposing  and  elevating  kings,  and  had  thus  acquired 
a  position  which  influenced  the  whole  subsequent  coiu-se  of 
European  history.  The  monarch,  if  he  had  become  in  some 
degree  subservient  to  the  priest,  had  become  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  his  people ;  the  Divine  origin  of  his 
power  was  regarded  as  a  dogma  of  religion,  and  a  sanctity 
surrounded  him  which  immeasurably  aggrandised  his  power. 
The  ascription,  by  the  Pagans,  of  divinity  to  kings  had  had 
no  appreciable  effect  in  increasing  theu*  authority  or  restrain- 
ing the  limits  of  criticism  or  of  rebellion.     The  ascription  of 


'  Mably,  ii.  1  ;  Gibbon,  ch.  xlix. 
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a  Divine  right  to  kings,  in(lo{>en(icnt  of  tho  wishes  of  the 
people,  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  enduring  and  most  |xjtent  of 
8n})ei-Htitions,  and  it  hjis  even  now  not  wholly  vanished  from 
the  world.' 

Mere  isolated  political  events  have,  liowever,  rarely  or 
never  this  profound  influence,  unless  they  have  been  preceded 
and  prepared  by  other  agencies.  The  first  predisposing 
cause  of  the  ready  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  tho  Divine 
character  of  authoiity,  may  probably  be  found  in  tho  pro- 
minence of  the  monastic  system.  I  have  alrca(^ly  observetl 
tliat  this  system  rej)re.sents  in  its  extreme  form  that  exalt- 
ation of  the  virtues  of  humility  and  of  obedience  which 
so  broadly  distinguishes  the  Christian  from  the  Pagan  type 
of  excellence.  I  have  also  noticed  that,  owing  to  the  con- 
currence of  many  causes,  it  had  acquired  such  dimensions 
and  inJluence  as  to  supply  the  guiding  ideiil  of  the  Chiistiau 
world.  Controlling  or  monopolising  all  educiition  and 
literature,  furnishing  most  of  the  legLslatoi-s  and  many  of  the 
statesmen  of  tho  age,,  atti-acting  to  themselves  all  moiul 
enthusiasm  and  most  intellectual  ability,  the  monks  soon  left 
their  impress  on  tho  character  of  nations.  Habits  of 
obedience  and  dispositions  of  humility  were  diffused,  revered, 
and  idealised,  and  a  Church  which  rested  mainly  on  tradition 
fostered  a  dec})  sense  of  the  s;inctity  of  antiquity,  and  a 
natural  (lL=;[)osition  to  observe  traditional  customs.     In  thia 


'  Thoro  nro  some  good  remarks  thco  tliou  listenost  to  us  ;  but  if  it 

upon  tho  Wftv  in  which,  .imong  tho  plcjujo  thee  not,  who  is  to  oondeniu 

froo  I'ranks,  tho  bishops tiiu^ht  tho  thoo  envo  He  who  liaa  proflAinje<l 

duty    of    pjussive     ol)e<lit'nce,     in  Ilinisolf     Justice.' — tJrog.    Tur. 

Mably,     Ohs.     sur     VUiMoirc    de  r.     19.       On     the     other     huml, 

fVrtwc^',  livroi.  ch,  iii.     (Jregory  of  llincmar,   .Vrchbi}«hop  of  Khoimit. 

Tours,  ill  liis  ft^ldross  to  Chilporio,  strongly  H.s8erfe<l  the  obligation  of 

hod  Raid:  'If  any  of  uh,  O  king,  kings  to  observe  tho  law.  nod  di«- 

transgress  the   bouiubirios  of  jus-  nouiicotl  ns  diabolical  tht>  doctrine 

tico,  thou  art  at  hanil    to   correct  that  thoy  aro  eubjict   to  nono  bnt 

UH ;  but  if  thou  shouMcst  exceetl  O0.I.     (Allon.    On   the  Royal  /*/•.- 

thoin,  who   is    to   condemn  ihee?  rf><7a/ii«(1849),  pp.  171-172.) 
We  address  thee,  and  if  it  ploa-sa 
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mxinner  a  tone  of  feeling  was  gradually  formed  that  assimi' 
kted  with  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  of 
feudalism,  which  flourished  chiefly  because  they  corresponded 
with  the  moral  feelings  of  the  time. 

In  the  next  place,  a  series  of  social  and  political  causes 
diminished  the  personal  independence  for  which   the   bar- 
barians had  been  noted.     The  king  had  at  fii-st  been,  not  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  but  the  chief  of  a  tribe.*     Gradually, 
however,  with  more  settled  habits,  the  sovereignty  assumed  a 
territorial  character,  and  we  may  soon  discover  the  rudiments 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy.     The  kings  gave  their  leading 
chiefs  portions  of  conquered  land  or  of  the  royal  domains, 
under  the  name   of  benefices.     The  obligation  of  military 
service  was  attached  to  these  benefices,  and  by  slow  and 
perhaps  insensible  stages,  each  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of    fierce    controversy,   they   were    made    irrevocable,   and 
ultimately  hereditary.     While  society  was  still  disorganised, 
small  landlords  purchased  the  protection  of  the  Church,  or  of 
some  important  chief,  by  surrendering  their  estates,  which 
they  received  back  as  tenants,  subject  to  the  condition  of  the 
payment  of  rent,  or  of  military  service.     Others,  without 
making  such  surrender,  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of 
a  neighbouring  lord,  and  ofiered,  in  return,  homage  or  mili- 
tary aid.     At  the  same  time,  through  causes  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  the  free  peasants  for  the  most  part  sank 
into  serfs,  subject  to  and  protected  by  the  landowners.     In 
this  manner  a  hierarchy  of  ranks  was  gradually  formed,  of 
which   the  sovereign  was  the  apex  and  the  serf  the  basis. 
The  complete  legal  organisation  of  this  hierarchy  belongs  to 


'  The  exact  degree  of  the  autho-  mist,  de  France  {let.  9);  Guizot's 

rity  of  the  barbarian  kings,  and  the  Hist,    de   la    Civilisation;    Mably, 

different    stages    by   which   their  Observ.sur  I' Hist.de France;  IPreQ- 

power  was  increased,  are  matters  man's  Hist,  of  the  Norman  Con' 

of  great  controversy.     The  reader  quest,  yol..u 
laay   consult  Thierry's  Lettres  mr 
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the  period  of  feudalism,  whi(;]i  is  not  within  the  scoj)e  of  the 
present  vohime  ;  but  the  chief  elomenta  of  feudalism  exLste^l 
before  CharlemaErne,  and  the  moml  results  flowing  from  them 
may  be  already  discerned.  Ksich  rank,  except  the  very 
highest,  was  continually  brought  into  contact  ^vith  a  sufxjrior, 
and  a  feeling  of  constant  de[)cndenco  and  subordination  was 
accordingly  fostered.  To  the  serf,  who  depended  for  all 
things  upon  the  neighbouring  noble,  to  the  noble,  who  held 
all  hLs  dignitias  on  the  condition  of  frequent  military  service 
under  his  sovereign,  the  idea  of  secular  rank  became  indLs- 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  supreme  greatneas. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observationfl, 
that  in  the  period  before  Charlemagne  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical causes  were  already  in  action,  which  at  a  much  later 
pciiod  produced  the  organisation  of  chivalry — an  organisa- 
tion which  was  founded  on  the  combination  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  secular  rank  and  military  prowess.  But,  in  order 
that  the  tendencies  I  have  described  should  acquire  their  full 
force,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  represented  or 
illustrated  in  some  great  personage,  who,  by  the  splendour 
and  the  beauty  of  his  career,  could  fascinate  the  imaginations 
of  men.  It  is  much  cjusier  to  govern  great  masses  of  men 
through  their  imagination  than  through  their  rea.oon.  Moral 
principles  nirely  act  powerfully  upon  tlio  ^vorld,  except  by 
way  of  example  or  ideals.  When  the  course  of  events  h;us 
been  to  glorify  the  jiscotic  or  monarch iail  or  military  spirit,  a 
great  saint,  or  sovereign,  or  soldi(>r  will  arise,  who  will  con- 
eenti-at<3  in  one  da/Jiling  focus  the  blind  tendencies  of  his 
time,  kindle  the  enthusijism  and  fascimite  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  But  for  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  groat  man 
would  not  have  arisen,  or  would  not  have  exercised  his  gn-.it 
influence,  lint  for  the  great  man,  whose  career  ap|)Oj\led 
vividly  to  the  imagination,  the  prevailing  tendency  would 
never  have  acquii-ed  its  full  intensity. 

This   typical    figure    ap|x>ai-o<l    in    Charlemagne,    whoso 
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colossal  form  towers  with  a  majestic  gi*andeur  both  in  history 
and  in  romance.  Of  all  the  great  rulers  of  men,  there  has 
pi  -bably  been  no  other  who  was  so  truly  many-sided,  whose 
influence  pervaded  so  completely  all  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  political  modes  of  thought  existing  in  his  time.  Kising 
in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  European  histoiy,  this  great 
emperor  resuscitated,  with  a  brief  but  dazzling  splendour,  the 
faded  glories  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  conducted,  for  the 
most  part  in  person,  numerous  expeditions  against  the  bar- 
bai'ous  nations  around  him,  promulgated  a  vast  system  of 
legislation,  reformed  the  discipline  of  every  order  of  the 
Chiu'ch,  and  reduced  all  classes  of  the  clergy  to  subservience 
to  hjs  will,  while,  by  legalising  tithes,  he  greatly  increased 
theii'  material  prosperity.  He  at  the  same  time  contributed, 
in  a  measure,  to  check  the  intellectual  decadence  by  founding 
schools  and  libi-aries,  and  drawing  around  him  all  the  scat- 
tered learning  of  Europe.  He  reformed  the  coinage,  extended 
commerce,  influenced  religious  controversies,  and  convoked 
great  legislative  assemblies,  which  ultimately  contributed 
largely  to  the  organisation  of  feudalism.  In  all  these 
spheres  the  traces  of  Ins  vast,  organising,  and  fixr-seeing 
genius  may  be  detected,  and  the  influence  wliich  he  exercised 
over  the  imaginations  of  men  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
legends  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  In  the  preceding  ages  the 
supreme  ideal  had  been  the  ascetic.  When  the  popular 
imagination  embodied  in  legends  its  conception  of  humanity 
in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form,  it  instinctively 
painted  some  hermit-saint  of  many  penances  and  many 
miracles.  In  the  Romances  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Arthur 
we  may  trace  the  dawning  of  a  new  type  of  greatness.  The 
hero  of  the  imagination  of  Europe  was  no  longer  a  hermit, 
but  a  king,  a  warrior,  a  knight.  Tbe  long  train  of  influences 
I  have  reviewed,  culminating  in  Charlemagne,  had  done 
then*  work.  The  age  of  the  ascetics  began  to  fade.  The  age 
of  the  crusades  and  of  chivalry  succeeded  it. 
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It  i«  ciirioiia  to  observe  tlio  m.aunor  in  whicli,  nndei  thu 
influence  of  the  jn-ovailing  tendency,  the  career  of  Charle- 
magne waa  transfip,aired  by  tho  popular  imagination.  Ilia 
militiiry  enteiprlses  had  been  chiefly  directed  a;,'ain.st  tlie 
Saxons,  against  whom  he  had  made  not  less  than  thirty-two 
expeditions.  With  the  Mohammedam?  he  had  but  little 
contact.  It  was  Charles  Mai-tel,  not  his  grandson,  who,  by 
the  great  battle  of  Poitiers,  had  chocked  their  career.  Charle- 
magne made,  in  person,  but  a  single  expedition  against  thein 
in  Spain,  and  that  expedition  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  waa 
disastrous  in  its  Issue.  But  in  the  Carlo\nngian  romances, 
which  arose  at  a  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Criisadea 
wjis  permeating  Christendom,  events  were  repress 'nt(?l  in  a 
wholly  difierent  light.  Charles  ^lartol  h;is  no  place  among 
the  ideal  combatants  of  the  Church.  He  had  appeared  too 
early,  liis  figure  was  not  snflSciently  great  to  fascinate  the 
popular  imagination,  and  by  confiscating  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, and  refusing  to  assist  the  Pope  against  the  Lonil)ar(ls, 
1)0  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  tho  clergy.  Charlemagne,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  represented  as  tho  fii-st  and  greatest  of 
the  crusaders.  His  wars  Math  the  Saxons  were  si^ircely 
noticed.  ITLs  whole  life  w:us  said  to  have  l)oen  spent  in 
heroic  and  triumphant  combat.')  with  tho  followei"S  of 
Mohammed.'  Among  the  achievements  attributed  to  him  was 
an  expedition  to  rescue  Nismes  and  Carcassonne  from  their 
gi-asp,  whiih  was,  in  fact,  a  dim  tiadition  of  the  victonofl  of 
Charles  Martcl.'*  lla  is  even  Siiid  to  have  ciimed  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  Palestine,  and  ho  is  tho  hero 
of  what  are  probably  tho  three  earliest  extant  romances  of 
the  Cru.sados.^     1  n  fution,  as  in  history,  his  reign  forms  the 


'   l'')iuricl,    /li.f.    (/(•   la    I\<i.<ie  pii'f.    j).    xxiv.     Tlioso    romnncca 

fyrovcn{-ale,  tonio  ii.  p.  2.02.  wore  nccounts  of  Imn  pxprxliiions  to 

'  Ibid,  p.  258.  Spain,  to  Irfini^ucHloc,  and  to  Piilfi- 

•  Lo  (Jrand  D' Aussy,  Fahliaiix,  tine. 
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great  landmark  separating  the  early  period  of  the  middle 
a-'es  from  the  age  of  mUitary  Christianity. 
°   On  the  rei-ge  of  this  great  change  I  draw  this  history  to 
a  close.     In  pursuing  our  long  and  chequered  «>.u^,  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  we  have  seen  the  nse  and  fall  ot 
many  types  of  character,  and  of  many  forms  of  enthus^m. 
We  have  seen  the  influence  of  universal  empire  expanding, 
and   the   inBuence   of   Greek  civilisation   intensifying,  the 
sympathies  of  Europe.     We  have  surveyed  the  successive 
process  of  Stoicism,  Platomsm,  and  Egyptian  philosophies, 
at  once  reflecting  and  guiding  the  moral  tendencies  of  society. 
We  have  traced  the  course  of  progi-ess  or  retrogression  m 
many   fields  of  social,   political,   and   legislative  Me,  have 
watched  the  cradle  of  European  Christianity,  exammed  the 
causes  of  its  triumph,  the  difliculties  it  encountered,  and  the 
priceless  blessings    its    philanthropic  spirit  b^towed  upon 
mankind.     We  have  also  pursued  step  by  step  the  moui-nful 
history  of  its  coiTuption,  its  asceticism,  and  its  mtolerance, 
the  various  traixsformations  it  produced  or  underwent  when 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  barbarian  invasions  had  inundated 
the  civilisations  of  Europe.     It  remains  for  me,  befoi-e  con- 
cluding this  work,  to  investigate  one  class  of  subjects  to 
which  I  have,  as  yet,  but  briefly  adverted-to  examme  the 
effects  of  the  changes  I  have  described  upon  the  character 
and  position  of  woman,  and  upon  the  grave  moral  questions 
ooncei-ning  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    POSITION    OF   WOMEN. 

In  the  long  series  of  moral  revolutions  that  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  position  that  was  assigned  to 
woman  in  the  community,  and  to  the  virtues  and  vices  that 
spring  directly  from  tlie  relations  of  the  sexes.  I  have  not, 
however,  as  yet  discussed  these  questions  with  a  fulness  at 
all  corresponding  to  their  historical  impoilance,  and  I  i»ro- 
l)03e,  in  consequence,  before  concluding  tliis  volume,  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  their  examination.  Of  all  the  many  questions 
that  are  treated  in  this  work,  there  is  none  which  1  appi-oa«.'ii 
with  so  much  hesitation,  for  there  is  probably  none  wliich  it 
is  SO  diiiicult  to  treat  with  cleai'uess  and  imparti;dity,  and  at 
the  same  time  without  exciting  any  scandal  or  olfcnce. 
The  complexity  of  the  problem,  arising  from  the  very  large 
[)lace  which  exceptional  institutions  or  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  inilucuce  of  climate  and  race,  have  had  on  the 
chastity  of  nations,  I  have  already  noticed,  and  the  extixMuo 
delicacy  of  the  mattei-s  with  wliich  this  branch  of  ethics 
Ls  connected  must  bo  j)al})ablc  to  all.  The  lii-st  duty  of  an 
historian,  however,  is  to  truth  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  imi>ossiblo 
to  pi*escnt  a  true  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  ditTeront 
a;^es,  and  to  form  a  true  estinuite  of  the  moml  cfTi'cta  of 
diirci"ent  religions,  without  adverting  to  tlio  dojMirtmont  of 
moiuls,  which  has  exhibito<.l  most  change,  and  hus  pi\)l»ably 
exorcised  most  intluouce. 
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It  is  natural  that,  in  the  period  when  men  are  still  porfect 
barbarians,  when  their  habits  of  life  are  still  nomadic,  and 
when,  war  and  the  chase,  being  their  sole  pursuits,  the 
qualities  that  are  required  in  these  form  their  chief  measure 
of  excellence,  the  inferiority  of  women  to  men  should  be 
regarded  as  undoubted,  and  their  position  should  be  extremely 
degi-aded.  In  all  those  qualities  which  are  then  most  prized, 
women  are  indisputably  inferior.  The  social  qualities  in 
which  they  are  especially  fitted  to  excel  have  no  sphere  for 
theii"  display.  The  ascendancy  of  beauty  is  very  faint,  and, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  few  traces  of  female  beauty  could 
eurvive  the  hardships  of  the  savage  life.  Woman  is  looked 
upon  merely  as  the  slave  of  man,  and  as  the  minister  to 
his  passions.  In  the  first  capacity,  her  life  is  one  of  continual, 
abject,  and  unrequited  toil.  In  the  second  capacity,  she  is 
exposed  to  all  the  violent  revulsions  of  feeling  that  follow, 
among  rade  men,  the  gratification  of  the  animal  passions. 

Even  in  this  early  stage,  however,  we  may  trace  some 
rudiments  of  those  moral  sentiments  which  are  destined  at  a 
later  period  to  expand.  The  institution  of  marriage  exists. 
The  value  of  chastity  is  commonly  in  some  degree  felt,  and 
appears  in  the  indignation  which  is  displayed  against  the 
adulterer.  The  duty  of  restraining  the  passions  is  largely 
recognised  in  the  female,  though  the  males  are  only  re- 
stricted by  the  prohibition  of  adultery. 

The  first  two  steps  which  are  taken  towards  the  elevation 
of  woman  are  probably  the  abandonment  of  the  custom  of 
purcha.sing  wives,  and  the  construction  of  the  family  on  the 
basis  of  monogamy.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  civilisation,  the 
marriage  contract  was  arranged  between  the  bridegroom  and 
the  father  of  the  bride,  on  the  condition  of  a  sum  of  money 
being  paid  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  This  sum,  which 
is  known  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  as  the  '  mundium,'  * 
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Wi\a  in  fact  a  payment  to  tlie  futhor  for  tho  a  .sion  of  hLs 
daughter,  who  thus  bcaimo  tho  bought  slave  of  her  hiishand. 
It  Ls  ouo  of  tlio  most  remarkable  fcatujca  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  India,  that  they  forbade  this  gill,  on  the  ground  that  tho 
parent  should  not  sell  his  child ; '  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  sale  was  at  one  time  tlie  ordinary  type  of 
marriage.  In  the  Jewish  writings  wo  find  Jacob  purchasing 
Leah  and  Kachel  by  certain  services  to  their  father;  and 
this  custom,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
general  in  Judcii,-  appears  in  tho  age  of  Homer  to  have 
been  general  in  Greece.  At  an  early  period,  however,  of 
Greek  history,  the  purchase-money  was  replaced  by  the 
dowry,  or  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  father  of  the  bride  for 
the  use  of  his  daughter;^  and  this,  although  itptc^sed  into  tho 
hands  of  tho  husband,  contributed  to  elevate  the  wile,  in  the 
fii'st  place,  by  tho  dignity  it  gave  her,  and,  in  the  next  i)lace, 
by  special  lav.-s,  which  both  in  Greece  and  Homo  secured  it 
to  her  in  most  cases  of  separation.'*  Tho  wife  thus  possessed 
*i  guarantee  against  ill-usiige  by  her  husband.  She  ccasc<l  to 
be  his  slave,  and  became  in  some  degree  a  contiacting  party. 


•  Lcgouvi,  Hisioire  morale  dea 
Femmes,  pp.  9o-96. 

'  Gen.  xxix.,  xxxiv.  12;  Dcut. 
xxii.  29  ;  1  8nm.  xviii.  25. 

•  Tho  history  of  dowries  is 
briefly  noticed  liy  Uroto,  Ilist.  of 
Greece,  vi>\.  ii.  pp.  112-113;  niid 
more  fully  by  I^onl  KumoH,  in  the 
admimhltt  chapter  'On  tho  I'ro- 
gress  of  the  Fenialo  Sex,'  in  his 
Sketches  of  the  I  list  on/  of  Men,  a 
book  less  re.id  thiiii  it  deserves  to 
bo.  RI.  begouvo  lias  al.so  d»'Vt)to*l 
ft  chapter  to  it  ill  his  llUt.  morale 
des  b\m>nc.^.  See,  too,  LOf^eudro, 
'IVaiU  lie  I' Opinion,  tome  ii.  pp. 
329-330.  Wo  lind  tr.icos  of  tlio 
dowry,  Jia  well  lus  of  tho  *Sya,  in 
IJoxacr.     Penelope  ha«l  rcccivul  u 


dowry  from  Icarus,  her  father. 
M.  Micht'K  t,  in  one  of  thoBO  fanci- 
ful books  wliich  lie  has  recently 
piiMished.  niaiiitaiuH  ;\  virw  of  the 
obje<^'t  of  tho  iiya  whiih  I  ilo  not 
renieinbiT  to  liavo  seen  olsewheri\ 
and  wliicli  I  do  not  heliovt*.  Ho 
says  :  '  Co  prix  n'ost  point  un  achat 
do  la  fcninie,  niais  uno  indmtuite 
qui  dtdomnni;^o  la  famille  du  p^ro 
pour  les  eiifants  futur?',  qui  no 
profitoront  pas  a  cctto  tHinille  mail 
a  cello  ou  la  fcninio  ra  cutter.' — 
La  Feni'ie,  p.  IGG. 

*  In  Konio.  when  these|vimtif»n 
wius  duo  tt>  tlio  niiK'onduct  of  tlie 
u'ifo,  the  dowry  belongod  tu  Ucr 
lin^haiiJ. 
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Among  fclie  early  Germans,  a  different  and  very  remarkable 
custom  existed.  The  bride  did  not  bring  any  dowiy  to  her 
husband,  nor  did  the  bridegroom  give  anything  to  the  father 
of  the  bride ;  but  he  gave  his  gift  to  the  bride  herself,  on  the 
morning  after  the  first  night  of  marriage,  and  this,  which 
was  called  the  '  Morgengab,'  or  morning  gift,  was  the  origin 
of  the  jointure.* 

Still  more  important  than  the  foregoing  was  the  institu- 
tion of  monogamy,  by  which,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  Greek 
civilisation  proclaimed  its  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  civihsa- 
tions  that  had  preceded  it.  "We  may  regard  monogamy 
either  in  the  light  of  our  intuitive  moral  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  purity,  or  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  society. 
In  its  Oriental  or  polygamous  stage,  man-iage  is  regarded 
almost  exclusively,  in  its  lowest  aspect,  as  a  gratification  of 
the  passions;  while  in  European  marriages  the  mutual 
attachment  and  respect  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  household,  and  the  long  train  of  domestic  feelings 
and  duties  that  accompany  it,  have  all  their  distinguished 
place  among  the  motives  of  the  contract,  and  the  lower 
element  has  comparatively  little  prominence.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  intelligibly  said,  without  any  reference  to  utilitaiian 
considerations,  that  monogamy  is  a  higher  state  than  poly- 
gamy. The  utilitarian  arguments  in  its  defence  are  also 
extremely  powerful,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
sentences.  Nature,  by  making  the  number  of  males  and 
females  nearly  equal,  indicates  it  as  natiu-al.  In  no  other 
form  of  marriage  can  the  government  of  the  family,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  marriage,  be  so  happily  sustained, 


*  *  Dotem  non  uxor  marito  sed  that    no    Longobard   should   give 

uxori  maritus  offert.' — Tac.  Germ,  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  sub- 

xviii.      On    the    Morgengab,    see  stance  as  a  Morgengab.     In  Gre- 

Canciani,  Leges  Barbarorum  (Ve-  gory  of  Tours  (ix.  20)  we  have  an 

netiis,   1781),  vol.  i.  pp.  102-104;  example  of  the  gift  of  some  cities 

ii.  pp.  230-231.   Mwx&tov'i,  Antich.  as  a  Morgengab. 
Ital.  diss.  XX.     Luitprand  enacted 
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and  in  no  other  does  woman  assume  the  |)Ofiition  of  the  equal 
of  man. 

Monogamy  was  the  general  system  in  Greece,  though 
there  are  said  to  have  been  slight  and  temporary  deviations 
into  the  earlier  system,  after  some  great  disasters,  when  an 
increase  of  population  was  ardently  desired.'  A  broad  line 
must,  however,  be  drawn  between  the  legendaiy  or  poetical 
periotl,  as  reflected  in  Ifomer  and  i)cq)etuated  in  the  trage- 
dians, and  the  later  historical  peiiod.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  to  some  writers  one  of  the  most 
perplexing,  facts  in  the  moral  history  of  Greece,  that  in  the 
former  and  ruder  period  women  had  undoubtedly  the  liighest 
place,  and  their  type  exhibited  the  highest  perfection,  floral 
ideas,  in  a  thousand  forms,  have  been  sublimated,  enlarged, 
and  changed,  by  advancing  civilih'ation ;  but  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  the  types  of  female  excellence  which 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  poems,  while  they  are  among  the 
earliest,  are  also  among  the  most  j)erfect  in  the  literature  of 
mankind.  The  conjugal  tenderness  of  Hector  and  Andio- 
machc;  the  unwearied  fidelity  of  Penelope,  awaiting  through 
the  long  revolving  years  the  retuni  of  her  Btorm-tosse<i 
husband,  who  looked  forward  to  her  as  to  the  crown  of  all 
his  labours  ;  the  heroic  love  of  Alcestis,  voluntarily  dying 
that  her  husband  might  live;  the  filial  piety  of  Antigone; 
tho  majestic  grandeur  of  the  death  of  Polyxcna;  tlie  more 
subdued  and  siiintly  resignation  of  Iphigenia,  excusing  with 
her  last  breath  the  father  who  had  condeinntxi  her  ;  the 
joyous,  modest,  and  loving  Nausicaa,  whose  figure  shines  like 
a  perfect  idyll  among  the  tragedies  of  tho  Odys.sey — all  Uieso 
are  pictures  of  perennial  beauty,  which  Kome  and  Christen- 
dom, chivalry  and  modern  civiliwition,  have  neither  oclipscHl 
nor  transc(^n(led.     Virgin  modesty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  tho 


'  Seo,  on  this  ])Oint,  Aul.  Qollins,  Noct.  Att.  xr.  20.     Knripiiio*  U 
Kaid  to  have  had  twu  wivru. 
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gi-aces  as  well  as  the  vii'tues  of  the  most  perfect  womanhood, 
liave  never  been  more  exquisitely  poiu'trayed.  The  female 
figures  stand  out  in  the  canvas  almost  as  prominently  as  the 
male  ones,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  almost  equal  reverence. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  is  a  history  of  the 
catastrophes  that  followed  a  violation  of  the  nuptial  tie. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  position  of  women  was  in  some 
respects  a  degraded  one.  The  custom  of  purchase-money 
given  to  the  father  of  the  bride  was  general.  The  husbands 
appear  to  have  indulged  largely,  and  with  little  or  no  censure, 
in  concubines.^  Female  captives  of  the  highest  rank  were 
treated  with  great  harshness.  The  inferiority  of  women  to 
men  was  strongly  assei'ted,  and  it  was  illustrated  and  de- 
fended by  a  very  curious  physiological  notion,  that  the 
generative  power  belonged  exclusively  to  men,  women  having 
only  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  production  of  their 
children. 2  The  woman  Pandora  was  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  all  human  ills. 

In  the  historical  age  of  Greece,  the  legal  position  of 
women  had  in  some  respects  slightly  improved,  but  their 
moral  condition  had  undergone  a  marked  deterioration. 
Virtuous  women  lived  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion.  The  fore- 
most and  most  dazzling  type  of  Ionic  womanhood  was  the 


'  Aristotle   said   that    Homer  accepting  it,  and  arguing  from  it, 

never  gives  a  concubine  to  Mene-  that  a  father  should  be  more  loved 

laus,    in    order    to    intimate    his  than  a  mother.     M.  Legouv6  says 

respect   for  Helen — though  false,  that  when  the  male  of  one  animal 

{Athencsus,  xiii.  3.)  and    the   female    of    another  are 

2  ^schylus  has  put  this  curious  crossed,    the   type   of  the  female 

notion  into  the  mouth  of  Apollo,  usually  predominates  in   the  off- 

in  a  speech  in  the  Eumenides.     It  spring.     See  Legouv^,  Hist,  morale 

has,    however,    been   very   widely  des  Femmes,  pp.  216-228  ;  Fustel 

diffused,   and   may   be    found    in  de  Coulanges,  La  Citk  antique,  pp. 

Indian,    Greek,   Eoman,  and  even  39-40  ;  and  also  a  curious  note  by 

Christian    writers.     M.    Legouv6,  Boswell,    in    Croker's  edition    of 

who  has  devoted  a   very  curious  Boswell's  Ufe  of  Johnson  (1847). 

chapter  to  the  subject,  quotes  a  p.  472, 
passage  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
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PoiirleHan,  wliile,  among  tho  men,  tbo  latitu^le  accorded  by 
public  opinion  was  almost  nnrcstrictod. 

The  facts  in  moral  history,  which  it  is  at  once  most 
important  and  most  difiicnlt  to  appreciate,  are  what  may  l>6 
called  tho  facts  of  feeling.  It  is  much  easier  to  show  what 
men  did  or  taught  than  to  realise  the  state  of  mind  that  ren- 
dered possible  such  actions  or  t<viching ;  and  in  the  case  before 
us  we  have  to  deal  with  a  condition  of  feeling  so  cxti-emely 
remote  from  that  of  our  own  day,  that  the  difllculty  is  pi*©- 
emincntly  great,  "Very  sensual,  and  at  the  same  time  Tcry 
brilliant  societies,  have  indeed  repeatc^lly  existed,  and  the 
histories  of  both  France  and  Italy  afford  many  ejscamplcs  of 
an  artistic  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  encircling  those  who 
were  morally  most  frail ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  Greek  sen- 
suality is,  that  it  grew  up,  for  tho  most  part,  uncensured, 
and  indeed  even  encoui*aged,  under  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  moralists.  If  we  can  imagine  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos  at  a  time  when  the  rank  and  splendour  of  Pai-isian 
society  thronged  her  drawing-rooms,  reckoning  a  Bossuet 
or  a  F6nclon  among  her  followers — if  we  can  imagine  these 
prelates  publicly  advising  hor  about  the  dutios  of  her  pro- 
fession, and  the  means  of  attaching  the  affections  of  her 
lovers — we  shall  have  conceived  a  relation  scarcely  more 
strange  tlian  that  which  existed  between  Socrates  and  tlie 
coui*tasan  llieodota. 

In  order  to  reconstruct,  as  far  a.s  possible,  the  modes  of 
feeling  of  the  Greek  moralists,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
fii-st  place  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  one  of  tho  most 
delicate,  but  at  tho  same  time  most  important,  problems 
with  which  the  legislator  and  the  moralist  have  to  deal. 

It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  tho  Christian  Fathei-s,  that 
concupiscence,  or  the  sensual  })assion,  was  *  the  original  ain  * 
of  humiin  nature  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  j)rogix^t>8  of 
knowledge,  which  is  usually  cxtr(>nu'ly  opposed  to  tho  ascetic 
theory  of  life,  concure  with  the  theological  view,  in  showing 
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the  natural  force  of  this  appetite  to  be  far  greater  than  the 
well-being  of  man  reqiiii-es.  The  writings  of  Malthus  have 
proved,  what  the  Greek  moralists  appear  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  have  seen,  that  its  normal  and  temperate  exercise 
in  the  form  of  marriage,  would  produce,  if  universal,  the 
utmost  calamities  to  the  world,  and  that,  while  nature  seems 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  urge  the  human  race  to 
early  mamages,  the  fii-st  condition  of  an  advancing  civilisa- 
tion in  populous  countries  is  to  restrain  or  diminish  them. 
In  no  highly  civilised  society  is  marriage  general  on  the  first 
development  of  the  passions,  and  the  continual  tendency  of 
increasing  knowledge  is  to  render  such  marriages  more  rare. 
It  is  also  an  undoubted  truth  that,  however  much  moralists 
may  enforce  the  obligation  of  extra-matrimonial  purity,  this 
obligation  has  never  been  even  approximately  regarded  ;  and 
in  all  nations,  ages,  and  religions  a  vast  mass  of  irregular 
indulgence  has  appeared,  which  has  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  the  misery  and  the  degra- 
dation of  man. 

There  are  two  ends  which  a  moralist,  in  dealing  with  tliis 
question,  will  especially  regard — the  natural  duty  of  every 
man  doing  something  for  the  support  of  the  child  he  has 
called  into  existence,  and  the  preservation  of  the  domestic 
circle  unassailed  and  unpolluted.  The  family  is  the  centre 
and  the  archetype  of  the  State,  and  the  happiness  and  good- 
ness of  society  are  always  in  a  very  great  degree  dependent 
upon  the  puiity  of  domestic  life.  The  essentially  exclusive 
nature  of  marital  affection,  and  the  natural  desire  of  every 
man  to  be  certain  of  the  paternity  of  the  child  he  supports, 
render  the  incursions  of  iiTegular  passions  within  the  domestic 
circle  a  cause  of  extreme  suffering.  Yet  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  excessive  force  of  these  passions  would  render  such 
incursions  both  frequent  and  inevitable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  has  arisen  in  society  a 
figure  which  is  certainly  the  most  mournful,  and  in  some 
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rcspocts  the  most  awful,  upon  wliicli  the  eye  of  the  moraliPt 
am  dwell.     That  unhappy  l>ei!if^  whose  very  name  i.s  a  shame 
to  speak ;  who  counterfeits  with  a  cold  heart  the  transj)ort« 
of  affection,  and  submits  herself  as  the  passive  instrument  of 
lust ;  who  is  scorned  and  insulted  an  the  vilcat  of  her  aex, 
and    doomed,    for    the    most   j)art,    to    disease    and    ahject 
wretchedness  and  an  early  death,  appoai-s  in  every  age  as  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  the  dcgradati<jn  and  tlie  sinfulness  of 
man.     Herself  the  supreme  tyj)e  of  vice,  she   is   ultimately 
the  most  ellicient  guardian  of  virtue.     But  for  her,  the  un- 
challenged   purity   of    countless     happy    homes    would    be 
polluted,  and  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  untemj)ted 
chastity,   think  of    her  with   an  indignant  shudder,   would 
have  known  the  agony  of  remorse  and  of  despair.     On  that 
one  degraded  and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated  the  passions 
that  might  have  filled  the  world  with  shame.     She  remains, 
while  creeds  and  civilLsations  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess 
of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  dealing  with  this  unhaj)py  being,  and  with  all  of  lier 
sex  who  have  violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the  public  opinion 
of  most  Chiistian  countries  pronounces  a  sentence  of  extreme 
severity.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  especially,  a  single 
fault  of  this  kind  issufhcient,  at  least  in  the  upiwrand  middle 
classes,  to  affix  an  indelible  brand  wliich  no  time,  no  \'irtuee, 
no  penitence  can  wholly  efface.  Tliis  sentence  is  j>robably, 
in  the  first  instance,  simply  the  expression  of  the  religious 
feeling  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  defendeii  by 
powerful  arguments  drawn  from  the  interests  of  society.  It 
is  said  that  the  preservation  of  domestic  purity  is  a  matter  of 
such  transcendent  importance  that  it  is  right  that  the  mt^st 
crushing  })enalties  should  be  attached  to  an  act  whieh  tiie 
imairination  can  eiusily  tran.sfigure,  Nshich  legal  eniu.*tment« 
can  never  elhcicntly  control,  and  to  wliich  the  most  violent 
passions  may  prompt.  It  is  said,  too,  that  an  anathema 
whii-h  diives  into  obscurity  all  evidences  of  sensual  jvussions 
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is  peculiarly  fitted  to  restrict  their  operation ;  for,  more  than 
any  other  passions,  they  are  dependent  on  the  imagination, 
which  is  readily  fired  by  the  sight  of  evil.  It  is  added,  that 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  vice  is  stigmatised  produces  a 
corresponding  admiration  for  the  opposite  virtue,  and  that  a 
feeling  of  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous  honour  is  thus 
formed  among  the  female  population,  which  not  only  pre- 
serves from  gross  sin,  but  also  dignifies  and  ennobles  the 
whole  character. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  several  considerations  of 
much  weight  have  been  urged.  It  is  argued  that,  however 
persistently  society  may  ignore  this  form  of  vice,  it  exists 
nevertheless,  and  on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  that  evil 
rarely  assumes  such  inveterate  and  perverting  forms  as  when 
it  is  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  veiled  by  an  hypocritical  ap- 
pearance of  unconsciousness.  The  existence  in  England  of 
certainly  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  unhappy  women,  ^  sunk 
in  the  very  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  shows  sufii- 
ciently  what  an  appalling  amount  of  moral  evil  is  festering 
uncontrolled,  undiscussed,  and  unalleviated,  under  the  fair 
surface  of  a  decorous  society.  In  the  eyes  of  every  physician, 
and  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  most  continental  writers  who  have 
adverted  to  the  subject,  no  other  feature  of  English  life 
appears  so  infamous  as  the  fact  that  an  epidemic,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  now  existing  among  mankind,  which 
communicates  itself  from  the  guilty  husband  to  the  innocent 
wife,  and  even  transmits  its  taint  to  her  ofispring,  and  which 
the  experience  of  other  nations  conclusively  proves  may  be 
vastly  diminished,  should    be    suffered    to   rage  unchecked 


>  Dr.  Vintras,  in  a  remarkable  in  1864,  was  49,370;  and  this  ia 

pamphlet  (London,   1867)   On  the  certainly  much   below   the  entire 

Egression  of  Frostitution,  shows  number.     These,   it   will  be   cb- 

from  the  police  statistics  that  the  served,  comprise  only  the  habitual, 

number  of  prostitutes   known   to  professional  prostitutes. 
the  police  in  England  and  Wales,^ 
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because  the  I^!f>Lslature  rofuscs  to  take  oflicial  co;,'ni.sanco  of 
its  existence,  or  proj^rr  sanitary  moasures  for  its  reprfssion.' 
If  the  terrible  censure  which  English  pu])lic  opinion  jmssos 
upon  every  instance  of  female  frailty  in  some  decree  dimi- 
nishes the  number,  it  does  not  prevent  such  instances  from 
bcLiig  extremely  numerous,  and  it  immoasurably  aec^nivates 
the  Bufleriiig  they  produce.  Acts  which  in  other  Euro[>can 
countries  would  excite  only  a  slight  and  transient  emotion, 
eprejid  in  England,  over  a  wide  circle,  all  the  bitterness  of 
unmitigiitcd  anguish.  Acts  which  naturally  neither  imply 
nor  produce  a  total  subversion  of  the  moral  feelings,  and 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  often  followed  by  happy, 
virtuous,  and  affectionate  lives,  in  England  almost  invari- 
ably lead  to  absolute  ruin.  Infanticide  is  greatly  multiplied, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who.se  reput'itions  and  lives 
have  been  blasted  by  one  momentary  sin,  are  hurled  into  the 
abyss  of  liabitual  prostitution — a  condition  whicli,  owing  to 
the  sentence  of  public  oj)iuion  and  the  neglect  of  legislators, 
is  in  no  other  European  country  so  hoj)elessly  vicious  or  ao 
irrevocable.^ 

It  Ls  added,  too,  that  the  immense  multitude  who  ai-e 
thus  doomed  to  the  extremity  of  life-long  wretchedness  are 
not  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  of  those  whoso  disj)Osi- 
tions  seem  naturally  inciipablo  of  virtue.     The   victims  of 


'  Somo  nio;i.surca  h.'wo  recently  copious    KUpploniontary    accountu, 

been  taken  in  ji  few  garrison  towus.  furniNhcd      by    dirtoront     doctoni 

The  moral  eontimont  of  tlio  com-  in  difforent  countries, 

munity,    it     appours,     would    bo  '  ruront-UuchAtolot  has  Riven 

shocked  if  Liverpool  were  treated  many  statist ics,  »h«>wiiii;  the  vorr 

on   the  sumo   j)rinciple8  as  I'urta-  larpo  extent  to  whicJ»   tlie  Freocn 

moutli.     This    very    j>ainl"ul    and  sybteni  of  hupervi.sion  detom  tlioae 

revolt  inf.j,  but  most  important,  Hub-  who    wero    about    to    ont<T    into 

1'ect  has   btK-n  trcato<l  with  great  prostitution,    and    rwlainiji    thoM 

knowledge,       impartiality,       and  who  had  entered  into  it.     Ho  aod 

ability,      by      I'arent-DuchAtolet,  I)r.  Vinlras  concur  in  rt*pr*«enting 

in   his   famous    work,    Jai   Proaii-  Knglish  prasiittition  aa  about  the 

tution    duns    la    ville    dc     I'arit.  niDst   degra*led,  and  at  the  Kvme 

The    third    edition    contains  very  time  the  most  irrpvt>cablo. 
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seduction  are  often  led  aside  quite  as  much  by  the  ardour  of 
their  affections,  and  by  the  vivacity  of  their  intelligence,  as 
by  any  vicious  propensities.*  Even  in  the  lowest  grades,  the 
most  dispassionate  observers  have  detected  remains  of  higher 
feeUngs,  which,  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere,  and  under 
different  moral  husbandry,  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
developed.  2  The  statistics  of  prostitution  show  that  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  it  have  been  im- 
pelled by  the  most  extreme  poverty,  in  many  instances 
verging  upon  starvation,^ 

These  opposing  considerations,  which  I  have  veiy  briefly 
indicated,  and  which   I    do  not   propose   to   discuss  or  to 


'  Miss  Mulock,  in  her  amiable 
but  rather  feeble  book,  called  A 
Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women, 
has  some  good  remarks  on  this 
point  (pp.  291-293),  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  authoress 
has  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with 
any  opinions  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  position  of  women  which 
are  not  strictly  conventional.  She 
notices  the  experience  of  Sunday 
school  mistresses,  that,  of  their 
pupils  who  are  seduced,  an  ex- 
tremely large  proportion  are  '  of 
the  very  best,  refined,  intelligent, 
truthful,  and  affectionate.' 

2  See  the  very  singular  and  pain- 
ful chapter  in  Parent-Duchatelet, 
<>,alled  '  Mceurs  et  Habitudes  des 
Prostitutes.'  He  observes  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  their 
kindness  to  one  another  in  sickness 
or  in  distress ;  that  they  are  not 
unfrequently  charitable  to  poor 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
class ;  that  when  one  of  them  has 
a  child,  it  becomes  the  object  of 
very  general  interest  and  affection ; 
that  most  of  them  have  lovers,  to 


whom  they  are  sincerely  attached  ; 
that  they  rarely  fail  to  show  in 
the  hospitals  a  very  real  sense  of 
shame ;  and  that  many  of  them 
entered  into  their  mode  of  life  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  aged 
parents.  One  anecdote  is  worth 
giA-ing  in  the  words  of  the  author: 
'  Un  medecin  n'entrant  jamais  dans 
leurs  salles  sans  oter  leg^rement 
son  chapeau,  par  cette  seule  poli- 
tesse  il  sut  tellement  conquerir 
lenr  confiance  qu'il  lour  faisait 
faire  tout  ce  qu'il  voulait.'  This 
writer,  I  may  observe,  is  not  a 
romance  writer  or  a  theorist  of  any 
description.  He  is  simply  a  phy- 
sician who  describes  the  results  of 
a  very  large  ofiicial  experience. 

'  '  Parent-Duch^telet  attest© 
que  sur  trois  mille  creatures  per- 
du es  trente  cinq  seulement  avaient 
un  ^tat  qui  pouvait  les  nourrir,  et 
que  quatorze  cents  avaient  ^t^  pr6- 
cipit^es  dans  cette  horrible  vie  par 
la  misfere.  Une  d' alias,  quand  olle 
s'y  r^solut,  n'avait  pas  mang^  de- 
puis  trois  jours.' — Legoiive,  Hist, 
morale  des  Femmes,  pp.  322-323. 
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estimate,  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  thn  maj^Itiide  of  the 
problem.  In  the  Greek  civillKation.  logislatora  and  momlints 
endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  the  cordLal  i-ccognition  of  two 
diiitinct  ordcra  of  womanhood  ' — the  wife,  whose  first  duty 
was  fidelity  to  her  husband ;  the  hctaira,  or  miatress,  who 
Bul)sisted  by  her  fugitive  attachments.  The  wives  of  the 
Greeks  lived  in  aliilost  absolute  seclusion.  They  were 
u.sually  married  when  very  young.  Tlieir  occupations  were  to 
weave,  to  spin,  to  embroider,  to  suj)eiintcnd  the  hou.sehold, 
to  care  for  thcii*  sick  siaves.  Tliey  live<l  in  a  sjHicial  and 
retired  part  of  the  hoiLse.  Tlie  more  wejilthy  seldom  went 
abroad,  and  never  except  when  accompanied  by  a  female 
slave;  never  attended  the  public  si>cctjicles ;  i-ecoived  no 
male  visitors  except  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands,  and 
had  not  even  a  seat  at  theii*  own  tables  when  male  guests 
were  theit).  Their  pre-eminent  virtue  was  fidelity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  very  strictly  and  ver}'  generally  ol>- 
served.  Their  i-cmarkable  freedom  from  temptations,  the 
public  opinion  which  strongly  discouraged  any  attempt  to 
seduce  them,  and  the  ample  sj)here  for  illicit  ])leiisures  that 
was  accorded  to  the  other  sex,  all  contributed  to  pi-otect  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  living,  as  they  did,  almost  cxchiHivcly 
among  their  female  slaves,  being  depnvotl  of  all  the  educating 
influence  of  male  society,  and  having  no  j)lacc  at  those  public 
6]>octacles  which  were  the  chief  moans  of  Athenian  cultuit?, 
theii  minds  must  necessarily  have  been  exccx;dingly  con- 
tracted. Thucydides  doubtless  expressed  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  his  countrymen  when  he  said  that  the  highrsd 
merit  of  woman  is  not  to  1)0  8i)okon  of  eitlu^r  for  giKxl  or  for 


'  Concerning  the  po.sition   and  Rninnovillr,      /.n      Fcmmt     dam 

chiifrtcter    of    Hreok    Monu-n,  the  /'..-//i/iyuiV*' (^ Paris,   18"6);  and  ad 

reader  may  obtain  nmplo  inftinna-  article    'On     Kemalo    Society    in 

liuii  liy  ivmsultin^:  lU'cktr's   Chart-  flreofo,'     in     tho      ttrcnty-^e'tind 

c/f6(trunslat»>d  by  Mi;toalfo,  181.')^;  volume  of  the  Qnartcrly  tirvitit. 
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evil ;  and  Phidias  illustrated  the  same  feeling  when  he  repre- 
sented the  heavenly  Aphrodite  standing  on  a  tortoise,  typi- 
fying thereby  the  secluded  life  of  a  virtuous  woman.  * 

In  their  own  restricted  sphere  their  lives  were  probably 
not  unhappy.  Education  and  custom  rendered  the  purely 
domestic  life  that  was  assigned  to  them  a  second  nature,  and 
it  must  in  most  instances  have  reconciled  them  to  the  extra - 
matrimonial  connections  in  which  their  husbands  too  fre- 
quently indulged.  The  prevailing  manners  were  very  gentle. 
Domestic  oppression  is  scarcely  ever  spoken  of;  the  husband 
lived  chiefly  in  the  public  place ;  causes  of  jealousy  and  of 
dissension  could  seldom  occur;  and  a  feeling  of  warm  affection, 
though  not  a  feeling  of  equality,  must  doubtless  have  in  most 
cases  spontaneously  arisen.  In  the  Avritings  of  Xenophon 
we  have  a  charming  picture  of  a  husband  who  had  received 
into  his  amis  his  young  M^ife  of  fifteen,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  of  its  ways.  He  speaks  to  her  with  extreme 
kindness,  but  in  the  language  that  would  be  used  to  a  little 
child.  Her  task,  he  tells  her,  is  to  be  like  a  queen  bee, 
dwelling  continually  at  home  and  superintending  the  work  of 
her  slaves.  She  must  distribute  to  each  theii*  tasks,  must 
economise  the  family  income,  and  must  take  especial  care 
that  the  house  is  strictly  orderly — the  shoes,  the  pots,  and 
the  clothes  always  in  their  places.  It  is  also,  he  tells  her,  a 
part  of  her  duty  to  tend  her  sick  slaves ;  but  here  his  wife 
interrupted  him,  exclaiming,  '  Nay,  but  that  ^vill  indeed  be 
the  most  agreeable  of  my  ofl3.ces,  if  such  as  I  treat  with  kind  ■ 
ness  are  likely  to  be  grateful,  and  to  love  me  more  than 
before.'  With  a  very  tender  and  delicate  care  to  avoid 
everything  resembling  a  reproach,  the  husband  persuades 
his  wife  to  give  up  the  habits  of  wealing  high-heeled  boots, 
in  order  to  appear  tall,  and  of  colouring  her  face  with  ver- 
milion and  white  lead.     He  promises  her  that  if  she  faith- 


'  Plutarch,  ConJ.  TroBC. 
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fully  jxjrforma  licr  duties  ho  will  himself  bo  tho  first  aad 
most  do  voted  of  her  slaves.  Ho  assured  Socrates  that  wheo 
any  domestic  dispute  arose  ho  could  extricate  himself  ad- 
mirably, if  ho  was  in  tho  right ;  but  that,  whenever  he  waa 
in  the  wrong,  ho  found  it  imjx)ssible  to  convince  his  wife 
that  it  was  otherwise.* 

We  have  anotlicr  picture  of  Greek  married  life  in  tho 
writings  of  Plutarch,  but  it  represents  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  mind  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Xcno|)hon.  In 
Plutarch  the  wife  is  rei)rcsentcd  not  as  the  mere  housekeciwr^ 
or  as  the  chief  slave  of  her  husband,  but  as  hia  equal  and 
his  companion.  He  enforces,  in  the  strongest  tenns, 
reciprocity  of  obligations,  and  desires  that  the  minds  of 
women  should  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  jwiiit.^  Ilia 
precepts  of  maiTiage,  indeed,  fall  little  if  at  all  below  miy 
that  have  appeared  in  modern  days.  His  letter  of  consola- 
tion to  his  wife,  on  the  death  of  their  child,  breathes  a  spirit 
of  tho  tonderest  affection.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that, 
having  had  some  dispute  with  the  relations  of  his  wife,  slie 
feared  that  it  might  impair  their  domestic  happiness,  and  she 
accortlingly  persuaded  her  husbtuid  to  accomj)any  her  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Helicon,  where  Lhey  ollered  up  together 
a  sacrifioe  to  lx)ve,  and  prayed  that  their  aflbction  for  one 
another  might  never  bo  diminished. 

In  general,  however,  tho  position  of  the  virtuous  Gixsck 
woman  was  a  very  low  one.  Sho  was  under  a  j)erj)etuftl 
tutelage:  lii-stof  all  to  her  parents,  who  ilisposod  of  her  hami, 
then  to  her  husband,  und  in  her  days  of  widowhood  to  her 
sons.  1  u  ciuses  of  inheritimce  her  male  i-elationa  woro 
preferred  to  her.  The  privilege  of  divorce,  which,  in  Athena, 
at  lo.ist,  she  possessed  as  well  us  her  husbjiud,  apjieara  to 
have  been  practically  almost  nu^^atory,  ou  account  of  the 


•  Xenophon,  Eron.  ii.  of  the  chorncter  of  h  K»>-h1  wifo  in 

■  Pint.   CoiiJ.  iVtfr.     There  is     AriatoLlo.    (tcvtwmics,  book  i.  c^\> 
also  an  extroraoly  boiiutiful  picture     vii.) 
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shock  which  public  declarations  in  the  law  court  gave  to  the 

habits    which   education   and    public   opinion   bad   formed. 

She  brought  with  her,  however,  a  dowry,  and  the  recognised 

necessity  of  endowing  daughters  was  one  of  the  causes  of 

those  frequent  expositions  which  were  perpetrated  with  so 

little  blame.     The  Athenian  law  was  also  peculiarly  careful 

and  tender  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  female  orphans.^ 

Plato  had  argued  that  women  were  equal  to  men ;  but  the 

habits  of  the  people  were   totally  opposed  to  this    theory. 

Marriage  was  regarded  chiefly  in  a  civic  light,  as  the  means  of 

producing  citizens,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  ordered  that  old  or 

infirm  husbands  should  cede  their  young  wives  to  stronger 

men,   who  could  produce   vigorous   soldiers   for  the  State. 

The  Lacedaemonian  treatment  of  women,  which  differed  in 

many  respects  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  other  Greek 

States,   while  it  was  utterly  destructive  of  all  delicacy  of 

feeling  or  action,  had  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  producing  a 

fierce  and  masculine  patriotism  ;  and  many  fine  examples  are 

recorded  of  Spartan  mothei-s  devoting  their  sons  on  the  altar 

of  their  country,  rejoicing  over  their  deaths  when  nobly  won, 

and  infusing  their  own  heroic  spirit  into  the  armies  of  the 

people.     For  the  most  part,  however,  the  names  of  virtuous 

women  seldom  appear  in  Greek  history.    The  simple  modesty 

which  was  evinced  by  Phocion's  wife,  in  the  period  when  her 

husband  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  Athens,^  and  a 

few  instances  of  conjugal   and   filial   affection,    have   been 

recorded ;  but  in  general  the  only  women  who  attracted  the 

notice  of  the  people  were  the  hetserae,  or  courtesans.* 


'  See    Alexander's   History    of  Dialogues  of  Lucian  on  courtesans, 

^(/?nd??(London,1783), Tol.i.p.  201.  and    from   the   oration  of  Demo- 

'^  Plutarch,  Phocion.  sthenes  against  Nesera.     See,    too, 

'  Our    information    concerning  Xenophon,    Memorabilia,    iii.    1 1  ; 

the  Greek  courtesans  is  chiefly  de-  and  among  modern  books,  Becker's 

rived  from  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Charicles.       Athenaeus     "was     an 

Deipnosophists  of  Athenaeus,  from  Egyptian,   whose    exact    date    is 

the  Letters  of  Alciphron,  from  the  unknown  but  who  appears  to  have 
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In  order  to  understand  the  position  wliich  these  la.nt 
n,-<sumed  in  Gi-cek  life,  we  muRt  ti-ansport  onrsclves  in 
thought  into  a  moral  latitude  t<jtally  dilForont  from  our  own. 
The  Greek  conception  of  excellence  was  the  full  and  perfect 
development  of  hum.'inity  in  all  it«  organs  and  functions, 
and  without  any  tinge  of  asceticLMm.  Some  part«  of  liuman 
nature  were  recognised  as  liighcr  than  others  ;  and  to  suffer 
any  of  the  lower  appetites  to  obscure  the  mind,  restrain  the 
will  and  engross  the  energies  of  life,  was  acknowlcdge<:l  to  be 
disgraceful ;  but  the  systematic  repression  of  a  natural  appetite 
was  totally  foreign  to  Greek  modes  of  thought.  Legislators, 
moralists,  and  the  general  voice  of  tlie  people,  appear  to  have 
applied  these  principles  almost  unreservedly  to  interooorse 
Ijetween  the  sexas,  and  the  most  virtuous  men  habitually  and 
openly  entered  into  relations  which  would  now  bo  almost 
univei-sally  censured. 

The  experience,  however,  of  many  societies  has  shown 
tliat  a  public  opinion  may  accord,  in  this  resjMJct,  almost 
unlimitc<l  licence  to  one  sex,  without  sliowing  any  cor- 
responding indulgence  to  the  other.  But,  in  Greece,  a  con- 
currence of  causes  had  consj)ired  to  bring  a  cei-tain  section 
of  courtasans  into  a  position  they  have  in  no  other  society 
attained.  The  voluptuous  worship  of  Aphrodite  gave  a  kind 
of  religious  sanction  to  their  profession.  Courtesans  wore 
the  i)riostesses  in  her  tempU«,  and  those  of  Corinth  wore 
})elieved  by  their  prayers  to  liave  averted  calamities  from  their 
city.  Prostitution  in  said  to  have  entered  into  the  religious 
rites  of  Babylon,  Biblis,  Cyj)nis,  and  Corinth,  and  these  aa 
well  as  Miletus,  Tcucdo.'^,  fyosbos,  and  Abydos  Ixx'auio  famous 
for  their  schools  of  vice,  which  grow  up  under  tlio  shallow  of 
the  temples.' 

Burvived  Ulpian.  vho  died  in  jlD.     Alciphron  is  Mierwl  to  hiive  liTed 
228.     Jin  Imd  m'cosH  to,  nnd  gnva     near  the  time  of  LiK-iun. 
extracts  from,  many  work.M  on  this  '  Accorvling  to  nomo  writer* tho 

subject,  -which  have  now  |>6ri8hod.     wonl  'venrnvri'  comMfrv>m  *  Vrnc 

C  O 
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In  the  next  place,  the  intense  aesthetic  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed  was  eminently  fitted  to  raise  the  most  beautiful 
to  honour.     In  a  land  and  beneath  a  sky  where  natural 
beauty  developed  to  the  highest  point,  there  arose  a  school 
of  matchless  artists  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  and 
public  games  and  contests  were  celebrated,  in  which  supreme 
physical  perfection  was  crowned  by  an  assembled  people.     In 
no  other  period  of  the  world's  history  was  the  admiration 
of  beauty  in  all  its  forms  so  passionate  or  so  universal.     It 
coloured  the  whole  moral  teaching  of  the  time,  and  led  the 
chief  moralists  to  regard  virtue  simply  as  the  highest  kind 
of  supersensual  beauty.     It  appeared  in  all  literature,  where 
the  beauty  of  form  and  style  was  the  first  of  studies.     It 
supplied  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  rule  of  all  Greek 
art.     It  led  the  Greek  wife  to  pray,  before  all  other  prayers, 
for  the  beauty  of  her  children.      It  surroimded  the  most 
beautiful   with   an   aureole   of   admiring   reverence.       The 
courtesan  was  often  the  queen  of  beauty.      She  was   the 
model  of  the   statues   of  Aphi'odite,  that  commanded   the 
admiration  of  Greece.     Praxiteles  was  accustomed  to  repro- 
duce the  form  of  Phrjme,  and  her  statue,  carved  in  gold, 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  and  when  she  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  her  advocate, 
Hyperides,  procured  her  acquittal  by  suddenly  unveiling  her 
charms  before  the  dazzled    eyes  of  the   assembled  judges. 
Apelles  was  at  once  the  painter  and  the  lover  of  Lai's,  and 
Alexander  gave  him,  as  the  choicest  gift,  his  own  favourite 
concubine,  of  whom,   the   painter   had  become   enamoured 
while  pourtraying  her.     The  chief  flower-painter  of  antiquity 
acquired  his  skill  through  his  love  of  the  flower-girl  Glycera, 
whom   he   was   accustomed   to   paint  among  her  garlands. 
Pindar  and  Simonides  sang  the  praises  of  courtesans,  and 


rem  exercere,'  on  account  of  the     ia2'iw<?, 'veneror ;' aleoLaMothele 
deTotions  in  the  temple  of  Venus.     Vayer,  Lettre  xc. 
See  Vossius,  Etymologicon  Lingua 
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grave  philosophers  niutlo  pilgrimagca  to  vihit  tliem,  and  their 
names  were  knowu  in  every  city.* 

It  is  not  Hui-j)i'iflin<^  that,  in  such  a  state  of  thought  and 
fooling,  many  of  the  more  ambitious  and  aocompliiihed  women 
bhould  have  betaken  themselvea  to  thiij  career,  nor  yet  that 
they  should  liavo  attained  the  social  position  which  the 
bocluded  oxiHteiicc  and  the  enforced  ignoi-ance  of  the  Greek 
wives  had  loft  vapiint.  The  courtesan  was  the  one  free 
woman  of  Athens,  and  she  often  availed  herself  of  her  free- 
dom to  acquire  a  dogi-oo  of  knowledge  which  enabled  her  to 
a<ld  to  her  other  charms  an  intense  intellectual  fjiecination. 
Gathering  around  her  tlio  most  brilliant  artists,  poetH,  his- 
torians, and  philosophora,  she  flung  hei-self  unreservedly  into 
tlie  intellectual  and  aesthetic  enthusiasms  of  her  time,  and 
soon  Ijecame  the  centre  of  a  literary  society  of  matclilcas 
splendour.  Aspasia,  who  was  as  fan\ous  for  her  genius  as 
for  her  beauty,  won  the  passionate  love  of  Pericles.  She  is 
said  to  have  instructed  him  in  eloquence,  and  to  have  com- 
posed some  of  his  most  famous  oi-ations  ;  she  wtw  continually 
considted  on  affairs  of  state ;  and  Socrates,  like  other  philo- 
Bophora,  attended  her  assemblies.  Socrates  himself  haa 
owned  his  deep  obligations  to  the  instructions  of  a  coui'tesan 
named  Diotima.  The  courtesan  Ijoontium  was  among  the 
most  ardent  discii)lea  of  Epicums.^ 

Another  cause  probably  contributoil  imlirectly  to  the 
elevation  of  this  class,  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
allude  in  an  li^nglish  book,  but  which  it  is  imiK^saiblo  alU>- 


'  Oa    tho    connection    of    tlio  Phtlotopharttm  (Ln>^luni,   muxc); 

court osiiiiH  with  the  artistic  onthu-  nlno   Rjiiniiovillt*.   Jm   Femmt  dams 

sionm.  8ee  linoul  lC(.chctt*\    Coura  fAnttaut/f,]y  '2iA.   AtHmnnhUt^tr 

tV Archeulogie,    pp.    278-270.      Son,  liat©   I 

too,    AtlieiUKUs,    xiii.    61) ;    Pliny,  mvomi 

Hi«t.  Nat.  XXXV.  40.  ©von    nunl.•^tv.    ui     I'.* 

'See    tho    very    ouriouM    littlo  Suiyrna.  iho   favourito  n 

workof  M^na^p,  Hittoria  Mulirrum  Luciuii  Veru**. 
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gether  to  omit,  even  in  the  most  cursory  survey  of  Greek 
morals.  Irregular  female  connections  were  looked  upon  as 
ordinary  and  not  disgraceful  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  for  they  were  compared  with  that  lower  abyss  of 
unnatural  love,  which  was  the  deepest  and  strangest  taint  of 
Greek  civilisation.  This  vice,  which  never  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  doubtless  arose  under  the 
influence  of  the  public  games,  which,  accustoming  men  to  the 
contemplation  of  absolutely  nude  figures,^  awoke  an  unnatural 
passion,^  totally  remote  from  all  modern  feelings,  but  which 
in  Greece  it  was  regarded  as  heroic  to  resist.^  The  populai 
religion  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  was  made  to  bend  to  the 
new  vice.  Hebe,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  was  replaced 
by  Ganymede,  and  the  worst  vices  of  earth  were  transported 
to  Olympus.'*     Artists  sought  to  reflect  the  passion  in  then- 


*  The  C^fia,  which  was  at  first  in 
use,  was  discarded  by  the  Lacede- 
monians,  and  afterwards  by  the 
other  Greeks.  There  are  three 
curious  memoirs  tracing  the  history 
of  the  change,  by  M.  Burette,  in 
the  Hist,  de  VAcademie  royale  des 
Inscriptions,  tome  i. 

*  On  the  causes  of  paiderastia 
in  Greece,  see  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Grote  in  the  review  of  the  Sympo- 
sium, in  his  great  work  on  Plato. 
The  whole  subject  is  very  ably 
treated  by  M.  Maury,  Hist,  des 
Beligions  de  la  Grece  antique,  tome 
iii.  pp.  35-39.  Many  facts  con- 
nected with  it  are  collected  by  Bol- 
linger, in  his  Jew  and  Gentil^  and 
by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Etudes 
historiques.  The  chief  original 
BUthority  is  the  thirteenth  book  of 
Athenaeus,  a  book  of  very  painful 
interest  in  the  history  of  morals. 

"  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  ofAgesi- 
laus,  dwells  on  the  intense  self- 
control  manifested  by  that  great 


man,  in  refraining  from  gratifying 
a  passion  he  had  conceived  for  a 
boy  named  Megabetes,  and  Maxi- 
mus  Tyriussays  it  deserved  greater 
praise  than  the  heroism  of  Leonidas. 
{Diss.  XXV.)  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  Life  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
Stoicism,  the  most  austere  of  all 
ancient  sects,  praises  that  philo- 
sopher for  being  but  little  addicted 
to  this  vice.  Sophocles  is  said  to 
have  been  much  addicted  to  it. 

*  Some  examples  of  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  vice  to  the  divinities 
are  given  by  Clem,  Alex.  Admonitio 
ad  Gentes.  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter  loved 
Ganymede  for  his  wisdom,  as  his 
name  is  derived  from  ydvu/xat  and 
fi^dos,  to  be  delighted  with  pru- 
dence. (Xenophon,  Banquet.)  The 
disaster  of  Cannae  was  ascribed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Juno  because  a 
beautiful  boy  was  introduced  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Lactantius, 
Inst.  Div.  ii.  17.) 
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statues  of  the  Hernmphrodhe,  of  BacchuH,  and  tho  more 
effeminate  Apollo;  moralLsts  were  known  to  j)i-aise  it  as  Uio 
bond  of  fnendship,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  inspiring 
enthusiasm  of  the  heroic  Theban  lej^on  of  Epaniinondas.' 
In  general,  however,  it  was  stigmatised  as  unquestionably  a 
vice,  but  it  was  treated  with  a  levity  we  can  now  hardly 
conceive.  We  can  scarcely  have  a  Ixjttcr  illustration  of  tho 
extent  to  which  moral  ideas  and  feelings  have  changed,  than 
the  fact  that  tho  first  two  Gi-eeks  who  wei*e  considere<l  woilhy 
of  statues  by  their  fellow-countiymeu  are  said  to  have  been 
Hamiodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  united  by  an  imjnire 
love,  and  who  were  glorified  for  a  political  assassination.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  cause  conspired  with  the  others  to 
dissociate  tho  class  of  couiicsiins  from  tho  idea  of  supreme 
depravity  with  which  they  have  usiuilly  been  connected. 
Tho  great  majority,  however,  were  sunk  in  this,  aa  in  all 
other  ages,  in  abject  dcgi'adation  y^  comparatively  few  attained 
the  condition  of  hetaine,  and  even  of  these  it  is  probable  that 
the  gi-eator  number  exhibited  tho  chunicteristics  which  in 
all  ages  have  attached  to  their  class.  Faithlessness,  exti-cmo 
mpacity,  and  extravagant  luxury,  wei-e  common  among 
them ;  but  yet  it  is  un(|uestiomiblo  that  there  weit)  many 
exceptions.  The  excommunication  of  society  did  not  pR'ss 
uj)()n  or  degiiide  them ;  and  though  they  were  neror  it^,^ardetl 
with  the  same  honour  as  married  women,  it  seems  geneiTilly 
to  have  been  beliove<l  that  the  wife  and  the  coui-tesan  had 
each  her  place  and  her  function  in  tho  world,  and  lier  own 
peculiar  ty J K)  of  excellence.  Tho  courtesan  Ixvena,  who  was 
H.  friend  of  Harmodins,  died  in  torture  rather  than  revt«l 


'  Atiieiiseus,  xiii.  78.     Sp«,  too,  Dialogue*  of  Lucian  on  ih©  coiir- 

tho  very  revolting  b(H)k  on  ditlerfnt  tcsans.      JSco,    too,    Toronc*.     '/%* 

kinds  of  lovo,  iiscribetl  (it  is  said  Ehtnuch,  act  v.   scene   4.  which   is 

falB«  Iv)  to  bncian.  copieil  from  th©  Qru«k.     The  ma* 

'  Plinv,  Hifit.  I^'di.  xxxiv.  9.  jority  of  tho  claaa  worv  net  cnll.^l 

•  Thcro    IH    Htnplo    I'viilonco   t»f  liotaTW,  lul  wi't>»a«. 
this    in     .Mluua-UH,    uml     iu     llio 
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the  conspiracy  of  her  friend,  and  the  Athenians,  in  alluaion 
to  her  name,  caused  the  statue  of  a  tongueless  lioness  to  be 
erected  to  commemorate  her  constancy.*  The  gentle  manners 
and  disinterested  affection  of  a  courtesan  named  Bacchia 
were  especially  recorded,  and  a  veiy  touching  letter  paints 
her  character,  and  describes  the  regret  that  followed  her  to 
the  tomb.^  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pictures  of 
Greek  life,  Xenophon  describes  how  Socrates,  having  heard 
of  the  beauty  of  the  courtesan  Theodota,  went  witli  his 
disciples  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  report  was 
true ;  how  with  a  quiet  humour  he  questioned  her  about  the 
sources  of  the  luxury  of  her  dwelling,  and  how  he  proceeded 
to  sketch  for  her  the  qualities  she  should  cultivate  in  order 
to  attach  her  lovers.  She  ought,  he  tells  her,  to  shut  the 
door  against  the  insolent,  to  watch  her  lovers  in  sickness,  to 
rejoice  greatly  when  they  succeed  in  anything  honourable, 
to  love  tenderly  those  who  love  her.  Having  carried  on  a 
cheerful  and  perfectly  unembarrassed  convei*sation  with  her, 
with  no  kind  of  reproach  on  his  part,  either  exj)ressed  or 
implied,  and  with  no  trace  either  of  the  timidity  or  effrontery 
of  conscious  guilt  upon  hers,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
left  his  hostess  w^ith  a  graceful  compliment  to  her  beauty.^ 

My  task  in  describing  this  aspect  of  Greek  life  has  been 
an  eminently  unpleasing  one,  and  I  should  certainly  not 
have  entered  upon  even  the  baldest  and  most  guarded 
disquisition  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  painful,  and  delicate, 
had  it  not  been  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  history  of 
morals  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  the  progress  that  has 

'  Plutarch,     Be     Garrulitate  ;  the  letters  of  Alciphron,  especially 

Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  19.  The  feat  the  very  touching  letter  (x.)  on  her 

of  biting  out  their  tongues  rather  death,  describing  her  kindness  and 

than   reveal   secrets,    or  yield    to  disinterestedness.     Athen8eu8(xiii. 

passion,  is  ascribed  to  a  suspiciously  66)  relates  a  curious  anecdote  illus- 

large  number  of  persons.     Menage  trating  these  aspects  of  her  cha- 

cites  five  besides  Lesena.      {Hist,  racter. 
Mulier.  Fhilos.  pp.  104-108.)  •  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  11, 

'  See,  upon  Bacchis,  several  of 
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Ix-en  effected  iii  tliin  Hpherc.  AVliat  I  liavo  wiitteii  will 
BufBcicntly  expL'iiii  why  Greece,  whicli  was  fertile,  V)€yoncl  all 
other  lands,  in  great  men,  was  so  i-euiarkahly  bairen  of 
great  women.  It  will  show,  too,  tliat  while  the  (ri-o<rh 
moralists  nico/^nised,  like  ourselves,  the  distinction  botwcf^n 
the  higher  and  the  lower  sides  of  our  natui-e,  they  dilfn-ed 
very  widely  from  modem  public  opinion  in  the  stundaixl  of 
morals  they  enforced.  The  Christian  doctrine,  that  it  is 
criminal  to  gratify  a  powerful  and  a  transient  physical  appe- 
tite, except  under  the  condition  of  a  lifelong  contract,  was 
altogether  unknown.  Strict  duties  were  imposed  upon  Greek 
wives.  Duties  were  impased  at  a  latex  period,  though  leas 
Btrictly,  upon  the  husband.  Unnatui-al  love  was  stigmatised, 
but  with  a  levity  of  censure  which  to  a  modern  mind  appejirs 
inexpressibly  revolting.  Some  slight  legal  distpialilications 
r<i8tod  upon  the  whole  class  of  heta'ruj,  and,  though  more 
admired,  they  were  less  respectotl  than  women  who  had 
adopted  a  domestic  life  ;  but  a  combination  of  circumstances 
had  raised  them,  in  actual  worth  and  in  popular  estimation, 
to  an  unexampled  elevation,  and  an  aversion  to  marriage 
became  very  general,  and  oxti-a-matrimonijil  connections 
were  formed  with  the  most  perfect  frimkness  and  publicity. 

If  we  now  turn  to  tlio  lionian  civili.s^ition,  we  hIuiII  find 
that  some  important  advances  hsul  l>eeumJulo  in  tlie  couditiini 
of  women.  The  virtue  of  cluustity  has,  as  I  have  shown, 
been  regarded  in  two  diflbrent  ways.  The  utilitarian  view, 
which  commonly  prevails  in  countries  where  a  jK>litioal 
e])irit  is  more  powerful  than  a  religious  spirit,  regards 
marriage  lus  the  ideal  stati^  antl  to  promote  the  happincHs, 
i^jinctity,  and  security  of  this  sUite  is  the  main  object  of  all  ita 
precepts.  The  mystical  view  which  re«t«  u|)on  ti»e  nHtiiml 
feeling  of  .shiiiiH',  and  which,  as  history  proven,  has  ]>revaile*i 
es{)ecnilly  whore  political  siuitiment  is  very  low,  and  rt«ligiou>» 
sentiment  very  strong,  regards  virginity  as  its  supreme  typo, 
and  marriage  as  simply  the  most  panlonable  declension  freiu 
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ideal  pui'ity.  Ifc  is,  I  think,  a  veiy  remarkable  fact,  that  at 
the  head  of  the  religions  system  of  Rome  we  find  two  s«icer 
dotal  bodies  which  appear  respectively  to  typify  these  ideas. 
The  Flamens  of  Jupiter  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  the  two 
most  sacred  orders  in  Rome.  The  ministrations  of  each  were 
believed  to  be  vitally  important  to  the  State.  Each  could 
officiate  only  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Each  was  appointed 
with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies.  Each  was  honoured  with 
the  most  profound  reverence.  But  in  one  important  respect 
they  differed.  The  Vestal  was  the  type  of  virginity,  and 
her  purity  was  guai'ded  by  the  most  ten-ific  penalties.  The 
Flamen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  representative  of  Roman 
marriage  in  its  strictest  and  holiest  form.  He  was  necessaiily 
mai'ried.  His  mamage  was  celebrated  with  the  most  solemn 
rites.  It  could  only  be  dissolved  by  death.  If  his  wife  died, 
ne  was  degraded  fi*om  his  office.* 

Of  these  two  ordera,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Flamen  was  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the  Roman  sen- 
timents. The  Roman  religion  was  essentially  domestic,  and 
it  was  a  main  object  of  the  legislator  to  surround  marriage 
with  every  circumstance  of  dignity  and  solemnity.  Monogamy 
was,  from  the  earliest  times,  strictly  enjoined ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
expansion  of  Roman  power,  that  it  made  this  type  dominant 
in  Europe.  In  the  legends  of  early  Rome  we  have  ample 
evidence  both  of  the  high  moral  estimate  of  women,  and 
of  their  prominence  in  Roman  life.  The  tragedies  of  Lucretia 
and  of  Virginia  display  a  delicacy  of  honour,  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  unsullied  puiity,  which  no  Chiistian 
nation  could  sui*pas3.  The  legends  of  the  Sabine  women 
interceding  between  tlieir  parents  and  their  husbands,  and 
thus  saving  the  infant  republic,  and  of  the  mother  of  Coriolanus 


'On    the  Flamens,  see  Aulus  Gell.  Ncct.  x.  1ft. 
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averting  by  hor  prayers  tho  ruin  impendinf^  over  her 
coiintiy,  entitled  women  to  claim  their  share  in  the  j)atriotic 
glories  of  Rome.  A  temple  of  Venus  Calva  was  associated 
^vith  the  legend  of  Roman  ladies,  who,  in  an  hour  of  danger, 
cut  off  their  long  tresacs  to  make  bowstrings  for  tho  soldiei-s. ' 
Another  temj)lo  presei'ved  to  all  posterity  the  memory  of  the 
filial  piety  of  that  RomaTi  woman  who,  when  her  mother  was 
condemned  to  be  stainred  to  death,  obtained  permission  to 
visit  her  in  her  prison,  and  was  discovered  feeding  her  from  her 
breast.* 

The  legal  position,  however,  of  tho  Roman  wife  was  for 
a  long  period  extremely  low.  Tho  Roman  family  was  con- 
stituted on  tho  principle  of  tho  uncontrolled  authority  of  its 
head,  both  over  his  wife  and  over  his  childi-on,  and  he  could 
repudiate  tho  former  at  will.  Neither  tho  custom  of  gifts  to 
the  father  of  the  bride,  nor  the  custom  of  dowries,  appcai-s  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  but 
tho  father  disposed  absolutely  of  tho  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  sometimes  even  possessed  tho  power  of  breaking  off 
marriages  that  had  been  actually  conti-acted.^  In  tho 
forms  of  man'iago,  however,  which  were  usual  in  the 
earlier  jK^riods  of  Rome,  tho  absolute  power  passed  into 
tho  hands  of  tho  husband,  and  ho  had  the  right,  in 
some  cases,  of  putting  hor  to  de^ith.^  Law  and  public  opinion 
combined  in  making  matrimonial  purity   moat  strict.     For 


'  Capitolinu3,A/aj*i;/jmj««7f/nim'.  first  lepal  net  (which  wns  mthcr  of 

'  riiny,     Hist.    Nat.    vii.     36.  tho  rmturo  of  nn  oxhortntion  thnn 

There    ia   (as    is   ■woll    known)    ii  of    a    oommanil)    n^ninst    it  ^\.•^s 

Bimilar  legend  of  a  dauphtor  thns  issued   by   Antoninus  I'iiin,  and  it 

feeding   hor    father.       Val.    3Iax.  was  only  dofinitoly  afiolished  undrtr 

Lib.  V.  cap.  4.  Pioclotian.  (Ijftl>ouIay»\ /^^Arn-A^i 

•  Tills  appears   from    th«   first  mr  la  condition  cifile  ft  jwlHique 

act  of  the  6Vif/<»J  of  rimitus.    Tlio  des  femmes,  \^\>.  10   17.) 
power  nppoarK  to  havo  boconin  qtnto         *  Aul.  dell.  Soct.  x.  23. 
obsoltlu  (luring  the  Kn)|iir(sbiit  tlie 
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five  hiindi-ed  and  twenty  years,  it  was  said,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  divorce  in  Rome.^     Mannei-s  were  so  severe, 
that  a  senator  was  censui-ed  for  indecency  because  he  had 
kissed  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  their  daughter.'     It  was 
considered  in  a  high  degi*ee  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  mother 
to  delegate  to  a  nurse  the   duty  of  suckling  her  child/"^ 
Sumptuary  laws  regulated  with  the  most  minute  severity  all 
the   details   of   domestic  economy.'*      The   courtesan    class, 
though  probably  numerous  and  certainly  uncontrolled,  were 
regarded  with   much  contempt.     The   disgrace  of  publicly 
professing  themselves  members  of  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
sufficient  punishment;^  and  an  old  law,  which  was  probably 
intended   to   teach   in   symbol   the   duties   of  married   life, 
enjoined  that  no  such  person  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno.^ 
It  was  related  of  a  certain  sedile,  that  he  failed  to  obtain 
redress  for  an  assault  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  because 
it  had  occurred  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  which  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  found. ^     The  sanctity 
of  female  puiity  was  believed  to  be  attested  by  all  nature. 
The   most   savage  animals  became   tame  before  a   virgin.*' 
When  a  woman  walked  naked  round  a  field,  caterpillars  and 
all  loathsome  insects  fell  dead  before  her.^     It  was  said  that 
drowned  men  floated  on  their  backs,  and  drowned  women  on 
their  faces ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Roman  naturalists, 
was  due  to  the  superior  piu*ity  of  the  latter.  ^^ 


»  Val.  Maximus,  ii.  1,  §  4 ;  Aul.  '  Ibid.  iv.  14. 

Gellius,  Noct.  iv.  3.  '  The  well-known  superstition 

«  Ammianns Marcellinus.xxriii.  about  the  lion,  &c.,  becoming  docile 

4^  before  a  virgin  is,  I  believe,  as  old 

»  Tacitus,  Be  Oratorihus,  xxviii.  as    Boman    times.       St.     Isidore 

*  See  Aulus  G-ellius,  JV<?C25.  ii.  24.  mentions   that  rhinoceroses    were 

*  *  More  inter  veteres  recepto,  said  to  be  captured  by  young 
qui  satis  poenarura  adversum  impu-  girls  being  put  in  their  way  to 
dicas  in  ipsa  professions  flagitii  fascinate  them.  (Legendre,  Traite 
cred&bant.' — Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  85.  de  V Opinion,  tome  ii.  p.  35.) 

«  Aul.  Gell.  iv.  3.  Juno  was  the  »  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  xxviii.  23. 

goddess  of  marriage.  '"  Ibid.  vii.  18. 
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Ik  was  a  i*omark  of  Amtotlo,  that  the  Biiperiority  of  thfl 
Greeks  to  the  barbariana  was  shown,  among  other  thin^js, 
in  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  did  not,  like  other  natiomi,  regara 
their  wives  as  slaves,  but  treated  them  afi  helpmates  and 
companions.  A  Roman  writer  has  ajipealed,  on  tiio  whole 
with  greater  justice,  to  tlie  treatment  of  wivas  by  his  fellow 
countrymen,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Roman  to  Greek 
civilisation.  He  has  observed  that  while  the  Greeks  kept 
their  wives  in  a  special  quarter  in  the  interior  of  their  houBO«, 
and  never  permitted  them  to  sit  at  banquets  except  with 
theu'  relatives,  or  to  see  any  male  except  in  the  ]>rP8ence  of  a 
relative,  no  Roman  ever  hoaitiited  to  lend  Ids  wife  with  him 
to  the  feast,  or  to  place  the  mother  of  the  family  at  the  head 
of  his  table.'  Whether,  in  the  period  when  wives  were 
comjjletely  subject  to  the  rule  of  their  husbands,  much 
domestic  oppression  occurred,  it  is  now  imix)ssible  to  say. 
A  temple  dedicated  to  a  goddess  named  Viriplaca,  whose 
mission  was  to  appease  husbands,  was  woi*shipped  by  Roman 
women  on  the  Palatine;^  and  a  strange  and  improbjible,  if  not 
incredible  story,  is  related  by  Livy,  of  the  discovery  during 
the  Republic,  of  a  vast  conspii-acy  by  Roman  ^^'ives  to  jxiisor. 
their  husbands.^  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Roman  matron  wjis  from  the  earliest  period  a  name  of 
honour  ;^  that  the  l)oauliful  sentence  of  a  jurisconsult  of  tho 
Kmpire,  who  defined  marriage  as  a  lifelong  fellowship  of  all 
divine   and    human  rights,*    oxprt^sed    most   faithfully   tho 


* 'QuomonimKomanorumpuJcL  pinqua   cogURllone    conjuuctuc*-* 

uxorem  ductiro  in  ronvivnun  ?  nut  Corn.  N«>i>o«.  pni'fjit. 

nijufl    mjitorfiimili.is    non    prinuim  '  Viil.  Mnx.  ii.  1.  §  6. 

locum  tenet  jiMlinm,  atquo  in  rol»-  •  Liv.  viii.  18. 

hrlLate  vn-sjitiiri'    quod    nuilto    fit  <  .Seo  Vul.  Max.  ii.  1. 

aliter  in  (Im'cia.     Nani    noqtio   in  •  •  Nuptiirnunt  ooiijun.'tiomiri<« 

convivium   udliibotur,  nini  propin-  ct    fomiiui'.   rt    ooiisortiuin    onu.ia 

qunnin),nequP8e(letni«i  inintcriore  rif*p,  divini  ot  hiimaui  juris  coiiv- 

purte  tt'diuui  iiu»gi/na-contijf  appol-  nuuiicalio.'      M'  .lekfnms. 
latur,  quo  nemo  nocedit,  nisi  pro- 
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frcliAgs  of  the  people,  and  that  female  virtue  had  in  every 
age  a  considerable  place  in  Roman  biographies.^ 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  chief  causes  of  that 
complete  dissolution  of  Roman  morals  which  began  shortly 
after  the  Punic  wars,  which  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic,  and  which  attained  its  climax 
under  the  Caesars.  There  are  few  exa:*iples  in  history  of  a 
revolution  pervading  so  completely  every  sphere  of  religious, 
domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  Philosophical  scepticism 
corroded  the  ancient  religions.  An  inundation  of  Eastern 
luxury  and  Eastern  morals  submerged  all  the  old  habits  of 
austere  simplicity.  The  civil  wars  and  the  Empu^e  degi'ade<l 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  exaggerated  prudery  of 
republican  manners  only  served  to  make  the  rel)Ound  into 
vice  the  moie  irresistible.  In  the  fierce  outbiu'st  of  un- 
governable and  almost  frantic  depravity  that  marked  this 
evil  period,  the  violations  of  female  virtue  were  infamously 
prominent.  The  vast  multiplication  of  slaves,  which  is  in 
every  age  peculiarly  fatal  to  moral  purity ;  the  fact  tliat  a 
gi'cat  proportion  of  those  slaves  were  chosen  from  the  most 
voluptuous  provinces  of  the  Empire ;  the  games  of  Flora,  in 
which  races  of  naked  courtesans  were  exhibited  ;  the  panto- 
mimes, which  derived  their  charms  chiefly  from  the  audacious 
indecencies  of  the  actoi*s ;  the  influx  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hetflerse  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  licentious  paiotings  which  began  to  adorn  every  house ; 
the  rise  of  Baiae,  which  rivalled  the  luxury  and  surpassed  the 
beauty  of  the  chief  centres  of  Asiatic  vice,  combining  with 
the  intoxication  of  great  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  with  the 
disruption,  through  many  causes,  of  all  the  ancient  habits  and 
beliefs,  and  with  the  tendency  to  pleasure  which  the  closing 
of  the  paths  of  honourable  political  ambition  by  the  imperial 


'  Livy,  xxxlv.  6.     There  is  a     Greek)  in  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom, 
fine  collection  of  legends  or  his-     iv.  19. 
tories  of  heroic  women  (but  .-ihiefly 
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(leapotifim,  naturally  produced,  hud  all  their  [>art  in  |)r<v 
paring  those  orgies  of  vice  %vhich  the  writers  of  the  Kmpii^ 
reveal.  Mont  scholai-s  will,  I  suj>{)oso,  retain  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  now  in-sight  into  the  extent  and  wildnoa  of 
human  guilt  which  they  obtained  when  they  lii-bt  opened  the 
pjigea  of  Suetonius  or  Lanipridius;  and  the  sixth  Satire  «>f 
Juvenal  paints  with  a  fierce  energy,  though  probably  with 
the  natural  exaggei-ation  of  a  satirist,  the  extent  to  which 
corruption  had  spread  among  the  women.  It  was  found 
necessary,  under  Tibeiius,  to  make  a  special  law  prohibiting 
members  of  noble  houses  from  eiu'olling  themselves  as  prosti- 
tutes.^ The  exti-eme  coarseness  of  the  Koman  difli)oaitiou 
prevented  sensuality  from  assuming  that  aesthetic  character 
which  had  made  it  in  Greece  the  parent  of  Art,  and  hud 
veiy  profoundly  modified  its  inlluonco,  wliile  the  passion  for 
gladiatorial  shows  often  allied  it  somewhat  unnaturally  with 
cruelty.  There  have  certainly  been  many  periods  in  history 
when  vii'tue  was  more  rare  than  under  the  Ca\sai"8 ;  but  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  period  when  vice  was  more 
extravagant  or  iincontrolletl.  Young  emperoi"8  especially, 
who  were  siiiTOunded  by  swarms  of  sycophants  aUvl  panders, 
and  who  often  lived  in  continual  dread  of  assassination, 
plunged  with  the  most  reckless  and  feverish  excitement  int<> 
every  variety  of  abnormal  lust.  The  reticence  which  has 
always  more  or  less  chai-actorised  modern  society  and  modern 
writei-s  wa.s  unknown,  and  the  unblu.shing,  undi.sguise*l 
obscenity  *of  the  Kpigrams  of  Martial,  of  the  l^omancea  ol 
Apuleius  and  Petronius,  and  of  some  of  the  Dialoguee  of 
TiUcian,  reflected  but  too  faithfully  the  spirit  of  tlieir  time. 

There  had  arisen,  too,  partly  through  vicious  cau.ses,  and 
partly,  I  sui)pose,  throui;h  the  unfavourable  influence  which 
the  attraction  of  the  public  institutions  exei-cisoil  on  doniuBtic 


>  Tacitus,  Atmal,  ii.  85.     This     l»vly  nnmed  ViatiliA  Uaving  so  eu 
decree  was  on  account  of  a  patrician     n)llo«l  hf>rs«»lf. 
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life,  a  great  and  general  indisposition  towards  marriage, 
which  Augustus  attempted  in  vain  to  aricst  by  his  lawa 
against  celibacy,  and  by  conferring  many  privileges  on 
the  fathers  of  three  children.^  A  singularly  cuiious  speech 
is  preserved,  which  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  this 
subject,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  by  Metellus 
Numidicus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  overcome  this  indispo- 
sition. *  If,  Romans,'  he  said,  '  we  could  live  without  wives, 
we  should  all  keep  free  from  that  source  of  trouble ;  but  since 
nature  has  ordained  that  men  can  neither  live  sufficiently 
agreeably  with  wives,  nor  at  all  without  them,  let  us  consider 
the  perpetual  endurance  of  our  race  rather  than  our  own 
brief  enjoyment.'^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  corruption  a  great  change 
was  passing  over  the  legal  position  of  Roman  women.  They 
had  at  first  been  in  a  condition  of  absolute  subjection  or 
subordination  to  their  relations.  They  arrived,  during  the 
Empire,  at  a  point  of  freedom  and  dignity  which  they  sub- 
sequently lost,  and  have  never  altogether  regained.  The 
Romans  recognised  two  distinct  classes  of  marriages : 
the  stricter,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  more  honourable, 
forms,  which  placed  the  woman  ^  in  the  hand '  of  her  husband 
and  gave  him  an  almost  absolute  authority  over  her  person 
and  her  property ;  and   a  less  strict  foiTQ,  which  left  her 


'  Dion  Cassias,  lir.  16,  Ivi.  10.  able  to  tell  the  whole  truth.     Sto- 

'  '  Si     sine     uxore     possemus,  bseus  {Sententiai)  has  preserved  a 

Quirites,  esse,  omnes   ea  molestia  number  of  harsh  and  often  heart- 

careremus  ;  sed  quoniam  ita  natura  less  sayings  about  wives,  that  were 

tradidit,  ut  nee  cum  illis  satis  com-  popular  among  the  Greeks.    It  was 

mode  nee  sine  illis  ullo  modo  vivi  a  saying  of  a  Greek  poet,  that '  mar- 

possit,  saluti  perpetuse  potius  quam  riage  brings  only  two  happy  days 

brevi     voluptati    consulendura.' —  — the  day  when  the  husband  first 

Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  i.  6.     Some  of  clasps  his  wife  to  his  breast,  and 

the  audience,  we  are  told,  thought  the  day  when  he  lays  her  in  the 

that,  in   exhorting  to  matrimony,  tomb ; '  and  in  Rome  it  became  a 

the  speaker  should  have  concealed  proverbial  saying,  that  a  ■wife  was 

its  undoubted  evils.  It  was  decided,  only  good  '  in  thalarao  vel  in  tU" 

however,  that  it  was  more  honour-  raulo.' 
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U-gal  position  unchanged.  The  former,  whicli  were  ^encitil 
duxing  the  lltipiiblic,  wei-e  of  three  kinds — the  'confari-oiitio/ 
which  was  celebrated  and  could  oiJy  be  diaaolved  by  the  moai 
Bolemn  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  jealously  restricted  to 
patricians ;  the  *  cocmptio,*  which  Wiis  purely  civil,  and 
derived  its  name  from  a  Hymlx>licitl  sale*;  and  the  'usus, ' 
which  was  eflccted  by  the  mere  cohabitation  of  a  woman  witli 
a  man  without  interruption  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Under 
the  Empiie,  however,  thfisc  kinds  of  marriage  became 
almost  wholly  obsolot<j ;  a  hixer  form,  resting  upon  a  simple 
mutual  agreement,  without  any  religious  or  civil  ceremony, 
was  general,  and  it  had  this  very  imjjortant  cousetjueucv, 
that  the  woman  so  married  remuinetl,  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  law, 
in  the  family  of  her  father,  and  was  under  his  guai'dianship, 
not  under  the  guardiiuiship  of  her  husband.  But  the  old 
patria  potcstas  had  become  completely  obsolete,  and  the 
practical  elfect  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  form  of  mai*- 
riage  was  the  absolute  legal  independence  of  the  wile.  With 
the  exception  of  her  dowry,  wliich  passed  into  the  hands  of 
her  husband,  she  held  her  property  in  her  own  right;  she 
inherited  her  slirae  of  the  wealth  of  her  fatlier,  and  she 
retiiined  it  altogether  inde|>endently  of  her  husband.  A  vei-y 
considerable  portion  of  llonian  wealth  thus  posaed  into  tlie 
uncontrolled  j>ossession  of  women.  The  private  man  of 
business  of  tlie  wife  was  a  favourite  cluuiicter  with  tlie 
comedians,  and  tlie  tyranny  exercisixl  by  rich  wives  over 
tlielr  husbands — to  whom  it  is  said  they  sometinuij  lent 
money  at  high  interest — a  continual  theme  of  satirists.' 

A  complete  revolution  had  tlais  ptissed  over  the  consti- 


*  Friedlandor,  Hist,  dtt  Maur»  aatlior  is  pirticularlj  vnlunblo  iu 

roniahies,  tomo  i.  pp.  300  3GI.    On  hII   tbat  rtliitM  to  thr  hi«t<'ry  «)t 

the   grout    iiiflui'uco    i-xercistxl     hy  domontic  inonil*.     Tho  Asnan>i  of 

Ilumiin   hulieb  ou    polilionl  utrairii  Plautus,  and  Home  of  tho  opigRuns 

■Qino  remarknble  paaMgeo  are  col-  of  Martial,  throv  much  light  upon 

leoted    in    Donis,    Hiat.   des    ldi<'s  this  HubjocU 
Morales,  tomo  ii.  pp.  98-99.     Tina 
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tution  of  the  family.  Instead  of  being  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  autoci'acy,  it  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
coequal  partnership.  The  legal  position  of  the  wife  bad 
become  one  of  complete  independence,  while  her  social 
position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  The  more  conservative 
spirits  were  naturally  alarmed  at  the  change,  and  two 
measures  were  taken  to  arrest  it.  The  Oppian  law  was 
designed  to  restrain  the  luxury  of  women ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  Cato,  this  law  was  speedily  re- 
pealed.* A  more  important  measure  was  the  Yoconian  law, 
which  restricted  within  very  naiTOw  limits  the  property 
which  women  might  inherit;  but  public  opinion  never  fully 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  by  several  legal  subterfuges  its  operation 
was  partially  evaded.'^ 

Another  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  resulted 
from  the  changed  form  of  marriage.  Being  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  civil  contract,  entered  into  for  the  happiness  of 
the  contracting  parties,  its  continuance  depended  upon 
mutual  consent.  Either  party  might  dissolve  it  at  will,  and 
the  dissolution  gave  both  parties  a  right  to  remarry.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  under  this  system  the  obligations  of 
marriage  were  treated  with  extreme  levity.  We  find  Cicero 
repudiating  his  wife  Terentia,  because  he  desired  a  new 
dowry  ;2  Augustus  compelling  the  husband  of  Li  via  to  re- 
pudiate her  when  she  was  already  pregnant,  that  he  might 
marry  her  himself;  *  Cato  ceding  his  wife,  with  the  consent 
of  her  father,  to  his  friend  Hortensius,  and  resuming  her 


*  See  the  very  remarkable  dis-  ignore* — St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Dei,  iii. 

cussion  about  this  repeal  in  Livy,  21 — a  curious  illustration  of  the 

lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  1-8.  difference  between  the  habits  of 

2  Legouv^,    Hist.    Morale    des  thought  of  his  time  and  those  of 

Femmes,  pp.  23-26.    St.  Augustine  the  middle  ages,  when  daughters 

denounced  this  law  as  the  most  un-  were  habitually  sacrificed,  without 

just  that  could  be  mentioned  or  a  protest,  by  the  feudal  laws, 

even   conceived.     '  Qua  lege  quid  '  Plutarch,  Cicero. 

iniquius  dici   aut  cogitari   possit,  *  Ta^oit.  Ann.  \.  V). 
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• 

after  liis  dfulh ;  *  MnRcenas  continually  chruifjing  liin  wife;' 
Seniproniua  Sophus  ropudiating  hi.s  wife,  lHX.-ausc  she  had 
once  been  to  the  public  games  without  his  knowledge;* 
Paulus  ^iniliuB  taking  the  same  step  without  assigning  any 
reason,  and  defending  himself  by  saying,  '  My  shoes  are  new 
and  well  made,  but  no  one  knows  whei'e  they  pinch  me.'* 
Nor  did  women  show  less  alacrity  in  rcpudiiiting  their 
husbands.  Seneca  denounced  this  evil  with  esj)ecial 
vehemence,  declaring  that  divorce  in  Komc  no  longer  brouglit 
with  it  any  shame,  and  that  there  were  women  who  reckone«i 
their  years  rather  by  their  husbands  than  by  the  consuls.* 
Christians  and  Pagans  echoed  the  siimo  complaint.  Ac- 
cording to  Tertullian,  *  divorce  is  the  fruit  of  marriage.'* 
Martial  speaks  of  a  woman  who  had  already  arrived  at  her 
tenth  husband;  ^  Juvenal,  of  a  woman  having  eight  husbands 
in  five  yeai-s.®  But  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  instance 
of  this  kind  is  related  by  St.  Jerome,  who  afisures  us  that 
there  existed  at  Rome  a  wife  who  was  married  to  her  twenty- 
third  husband,  she  hci-sclf  being  his  twenty-tirst  wifo.^ 

These  are,  no  doubt,  extreme  cases ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  stability  of  married  life  was  very  seriously 
impaired.  It  would  be  eiusy,  however,  to  exaggemto  the 
iiiiluonco  of  legal  changes  in  affecting  it.  In  a  purer  state  of 
pu])lic  opinion  a  very  wide  latitude  of  divorce  might  probably 
have  been  allowed  to  both  parties,  without  any  serious  con- 
sequence. The  right  of  repudiation,  which  the  husliand  had 
always  jx)s.scssed,  wtus,  as  wo  havo  seen,  in  the  Kc[)ublic 
never  or  very  nirely  exerci.sod.  Of  tlioso  who  scamialisol 
good  men  by  the  rapid  recuiTonce  of  their  marriages,  proUibly 


'  Plutjin-li,  C<ito\  Lucnn,  Phm'-  »  Sen.  Df  Bene/,  iii.  10.    8m^ 
sal.  ii.                                                    too,  Kp.  x.v.  Ad  lielw.  xri. 

^  Scnec.  Kp.  cxiv.  •  A{>ol.  6. 

"  Val.  Mux.  vi.  3.  '  Kpitj.  tI.  7. 

^  riutarc!),   I'uul.  .fjuil.     It  i8  •  .luv.  Ai/.  ri.  230. 

not  quito  clour  whtthor  this  roinark  •  /.)».  2, 
NNBs  nmde  by  Puulus  himself. 
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most,  if  maiTiage  had  been  indissoluble,  would  have  refrained 
from  entering  into  it,  and  would  have  contented  themselves 
with  many  infonnal  connections,  or,  if  they  had  mariied, 
would  have  gratified  their  love  of  change  by  simple  adultery. 
A  vast  wave  of  corruption  had  flowed  in  upon  Rome,  and 
under  any  system  of  law  it  would  have  penetrated  into 
domestic  life.  Laws  prohibiting  all  divorce  have  never 
secured  the  purity  of  married  life  in  ages  of  great  corruption, 
nor  did  the  latitude  which  was  accorded  in  imperial  Kome 
prevent  the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  female 
vii'tue. 

I  have  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  moral 
contrasts  shown  in  ancient  life  surpass  those  of  modem 
societies,  in  which  we  very  rarely  find  clusters  of  heixjic  oi 
illustrious  men  arising  in  nations  that  are  in  general  very 
ignorant  or  veiy  corrupt.  I  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  fact  by  showing  that  the  moral  agencies  of  antiquity 
were  in  general  much  more  fitted  to  develop  virtue  than  to 
repress  vice,  and  that  they  raised  noble  natures  to  almost  the 
highest  conceivable  point  of  excellence,  while  they  entirely 
failed  to  coerce  or  to  attenuate  the  corruption  of  the  depraved. 
In  the  female  life  of  Imperial  Rome  we  find  these  contrasts 
vividly  displayed.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  sex  was  extremely  low — lower,  probably,  than 
in  France  under  the  Regency,  or  in  England  under  the 
Restoration — and  it  is  also  certain  that  frightful  excesses  of 
imnatural  passion,  of  which  the  most  corrupt  of  modem 
courts  present  no  parallel,  wei-e  perpetrated  with  but  little 
concealment  on  the  Palatine,  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
period  in  which  examples  of  conjugal  heroism  and  fidelity 
appear  more  frequently  than  in  this  very  age,  in  which 
marriage  was  most  free  and  in  which  corruption  was  so 
general.  Much  simplicity  of  manners  continued  to  co-exist 
with  the  excesses  of  an  almost  unbridled  luxury.  Augustus, 
we  are  told,  used  to  make  his  daughters  and  granddaughters 
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weave  and  spin,  and  his  wife  and  RLster  made  moBt  of  Oia 
clothes  ho  woi*oJ  The  skill  of  wives  in  domestic  economy, 
and  especially  in  spinning,  waa  frrypiently  notice<i  in  their 
epita])hs.^  Intellectual  culture  was  much  diiTusetl  among 
thom,^  and  wo  meet  with  several  noble  specimens,  in  the  ficx, 
of  large  and  accomplished  minds  united  \^'ith  all  the  graceful 
nass  of  intense  womanhood,  and  all  the  fidelity  of  the  tmest 
love.  Such  were  Cornelia,  the  brilliant  and  devoted  wife  of 
Pompcy,^  Marcia,  the  friend,  and  Helvia,  the  mother  of 
Seneca.  The  Northern  Italian  cities  had  in  a  gi-cat  dt^gree 
escaped  the  contamination  of  the  tim&«',  and  Padua  and 
Brfiscia  were  especially  noted  for  the  virtue  of  their  women.* 
In  an  age  of  extravag:int  sensuality  a  noble  lady,  named 
Mallonia,  plunged  her  dagger  in  her  heart  rather  tlian  yield 
to  the  embraces  of  Til^rius.®  To  the  peiiod  wlicn  the  legal 
bond  of  marriage  was  most  relaxed  must  Ijo  assigned  most  of 
those  noble  exam])les  of  the  constancy  of  Eoman  wives, 
which  have  been  for  so  many  generations  household  tiiles 
among  mankind.  Who  has  not  read  with  emotion  of  the 
tenderness  and  heroism  of  Poreia,  claiming  her  right  to  share 
in  the  trouble  which  clouded  her  husband's  brow;  how. 
donbting  her  own  courage,  phe  did  not  venture  to  ask 
Brutus  to  reveal  to  her  his  enterprise  till  she  had  secretly 
tried  her  power  of  endumnco  by  pi«'rcing  her  thigh  with  a 
knife;  how  once,  and  but  once  in  his  ])i\;w.!nco,  her  noble 
spirit  failed,  when,  as  she  was  alK)ut  to  sepamte  from  him 
for  the  last  time,  her  eye  chanced  to  fall  uj>on  a  pictiiro  of 
the  pointing  interview  of  Hector  and  Andi-omachet  ^  PhuHiir, 


'  .Sueton.   Auf;.      Clmrlemngne,  •  Much  evidonro  of  tliii  ia  col- 

id  Ilka  iimiiiior,  luudu  hi.t  dau^litoi-M  lootod   l)j  Friedliindar,  tt)Bi«  i.  pp. 

work  ill  uool.     (Fi^iuhunluM,  I'it.  387-39.'). 

Car.  Mag.  \\x.)  *  riutarch,  VompexHS. 

*  Friodliiiidor,   Mcrurs  romame*  '  iMrtrtial,  xi.  16.     I'liny,  Ep.  i. 

du  rtgnr  d' Augusde    a    la   Jin  dr»  II. 

An/i»iifis  (trad.  Iranq.),  tome  i.  p.  •  Snot.  Tibrriu$,  xIt. 

41>.  '  riul.ii\h,  lirutu*. 
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the  wife  of  Seneca,  opened  her  own  veins  in  order  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  grave;  when  mucli  blood 
had  ali'eady  flowed,  her  slaves  and  freedmen  bound  her 
wounds,  and  thus  compelled  her  to  live;  but  the  Komans 
ever  after  observed  with  reverence  the  sacred  pallor  of 
her  countenance — the  memorial  of  her  act.^  When  Psetus 
was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  those  who  knew  the 
love  which  his  wife  Arria  bore  him,  and  the  heroic  fervour 
of  her  character,  predicted  that  she  would  not  long  survive 
him.  Thrasea,  who  had  man-ied  her  daughter,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  her  from  suicide  by  saying,  *  If  I  am  ever  called 
upon  to  perish,  would  you  wish  your  daughter  to  die  with 
me  ? '  She  answered,  '  Yes,  if  she  will  have  then  lived  with 
you  as  long  and  as  happily  as  I  with  Paetus.'  Her  friends 
attempted,  by  carefully  watching  her,  to  secure  her  safety, 
but  she  dashed  her  head  against  the  wall  with  such  force  that 
she  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  rising  up,  she  said,  '  I 
told  you  I  would  find  a  hard  way  to  death  if  you  refuse  me 
an  easy  way.'  All  attempts  to  restrain  her  were  then 
abandoned,  and  her  death  was  perhaps  the  most  majestic  in 
antiquity.  Psetus  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  strike  the  faoal 
blow;  but  his  wife,  taking  the  dagger,  plunged  it  deeply 
into  her  own  breast,  and  then,  drawing  it  out,  gave  it,  all 
reeking  as  it  was,  to  her  husband,  exclaiming,  with  her 
dying  breath,  '  My  Psetus,  it  does  not  pain.''^ 

The  form  of  the  elder  Arria  towers  gi-andly  above  her 
fellows,  but  many  other  Exjman  wives  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Caesai's  and  of  Domitian  exhibited  a  very  similar  fidelity. 
Over  the  dark  waters  of  the  Euxine,  into  those  unknown 
and  inhospitable  regions  from  which  the  Roman  imagination 
recoiled  with  a  peculiai*  hon-or,  many  noble  ladies  freely 
followod  then-  husbands,  and  there  were  some  wives  who 


»  Tacit.  Annal.  xv  63,  64.  iii.  16  ;  Martial,  Ep.  i.  14. 

*  '  Psete,  non  dolet.'— Ph'n.  Ep. 
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refused  to  survivG  them.'  The  younger  Airia  waa  the  faith- 
ful eompauion  of  Thrase-a  during  his  heroic  life,  and  when  ho 
died  she  was  only  pci-Huadcd  to  live  that  she  might  bring  up 
their  daughtei-s.^  She  spent  the  closing  days  of  her  life  with 
Domitian  lq  exile ;  '  while  her  daughter,  who  waa  as  remark- 
able for  the  gentleness  as  for  the  dignity  of  her  character,* 
went  twice  into  exile  with  her  husband  Helvidius,  and  was 
once  banished,  after  his  daath,  for  defending  his  memory.* 
Incidental  notices  in  historians,  and  a  few  inscriptions  which 
have  happened  to  remain,  show  us  that  such  instances  were 
not  uncommon,  and  in  Roman  ejntaphs  no  feature  is  moi-e 
remarkable  than  the  deep  and  paaaionato  cAj^ressions  of  con- 
jugal love  that  continually  occur.^  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  moi-e  touching  image  of  that  love,  than  the  medallion 
which  is  so  common  on  the  Roman  sarcophagi,  in  which 
husband  and  wife  are  represented  together,  each  with  an  arm 
thrown  fondly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  united  in  death 
aa  they  had  been  in  life,  and  meeting  it  with  an  aspect  of 
perfect  calm,  because  they  were  companions  in  the  tomb. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Pjigan  Kmpiro  sonio  moasurca 
were  taken  to  repress  the  profligacy  that  wa.s  so  prevalent. 
Domitian  enforced  the  old  Scantinian  law  against  unnatural 
love.^  Vespasian  moderated  the  lirxury  of  the  court; 
MacrLuus  caused  thoso  who  hatl  committe<l  adultery  to  Ikj 
bound  together  and  burnt  alive.*  A  pnutice  of  men  and 
women  bathing  together  waa  condemned  by  Kadrian,  and 
afterwards  by  Alexander  Scverus,  but  waa  only  finally  sup- 


»  Tacit.    Annal.     xvi.     10-11;  •  Seo  Plin.   Ep.   vii.   ID.     Vnm 

Hist.  i.  3.     See,   too,    FritHlliindur,  CuhbIus     hikI    'lucitus     rolal*    lh« 

tume  i.  p.  406.  oxilbS  of  IIi<lvii!iuB,    who   appear* 

^  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34.  to  have  been   rutbur    iutemp^rdta 

'  Pliny    montions    her    returu  and  aiiroA*junMt\ 

tfler  tho  doulli  of  tho  tyrant  (/•'/).  *  KrituiliiultT  fiirea  many  and 

iii.  11).  niut^t  touching  cxaniplea,  t4>me  i.pi*. 

*  '  Quo<l  pauris  datum  est,  n<>ii  tlO-JU. 

iiiiDus  amabillB  quain    vonorHuda.'  '  Suot.  A>/;i.  riii. 

—  Plin.  Hji.  vii.  19.  '  C'Hpil»»Iinu«,  MiU'rinu*. 
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pressed  by  Constantine.  Alexander  Severus  and  Philip 
waged  an  energetic  war  against  panders.*  The  extreme 
excesses  of  this,  as  of  most  forms  of  vice,  were  probably 
much  diminished  after  the  accession  of  the  Antonines ;  but 
Rome  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  very  great  corruption  till 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  impoverishment  that  followed  the 
barbarian  conquests,  in  a  measure  corrected  the  evil. 

Among  the  moralists,  however,  some  important  steps 
were  taken.  One  of  the  most  important  was  a  very  clear 
assei-tion  of  the  reciprocity  of  that  obligation  to  fidelity  in 
marriage  which  in  the  early  stages  of  society  had  been  im- 
posed almost  exclusively  upon  wives.*  The  legends  of 
Clytemnestra  and  of  Medea  reveal  the  feelings  of  fierce 
resentment  which  were  sometimes  produced  among  Greek 
wives  by  the  almost  unlimited  indulgence  that  was  accorded 
to  their  husbands  ;3  and  it  is  told  of  Andromache,  as  the 
supreme  instance  of  her  love  of  Hector,  that  she  cared  for  his 
illegitimate  children  as  much  as  for  her  own.'*  In  early 
Rome,  the  obligations  of  husbands  were  never,  I  imagine, 
altogether  unfelt ;  but  they  were  rai'ely  or  never  enforced, 
nor  were  they  ever  regarded  as  bearing  any  kind  of  equality 
to  those  imposed  upon  the  wife.  The  tei-m  adultery,  and  all 
the  legal  penalties  connected  with  it,  were  restricted  to  the 
infractions  by  a  wife  of  the  nuptial  tie.  Among  the  many 
instances  of  magnanimity  recorded  of  Roman  wives,  few  are 
more  touching  than  that  of  Tertia  Emilia,  the  faithful  wife 
of  Scipio.      She  discovered  that  her  husband  had  become 

'  Lampridius,  A.  Severus.  legitimate  children,  and  to  be  our 

^  In  the  oration  against  Nesera,  faithful  housekeepers.' 

which  is  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  '  There  is  a  remarkable  passage 

but  is  of  doubtful  genuineness,  the  on  the  feelings  of  wives,  in  differ- 

licence   accorded   to   husbands    is  ent    nations,   upon    this  point,  in 

epoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course :  Athenaus,  xiii,  3.     See,  too,  Plu- 

*  We  keep  mistresses  for  our  plea-  tarch,  Conj.  Prcsc. 

sures,  concubines  for  constant  at-  *  Euripid.  Andromache, 
tendance,  and   wives  to   bear  us 
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enamoured  of  ono  of  her  slavca;  but  she  bore  her  pain  in 
silence,  and  when  ho  died  she  gave  liljorty  to  her  captive,  for 
she  could  not  bear  that  she  hhould  romain  in  servitude  whom 
Ijor  dear  lord  had  loved.' 

Aristotle  had  clearly  asserted  the  duty  of  husbands  to  ol>- 
servo  in  marriage  the  same  fidelity  as  they  expected  from  their 
wives,*  and  at  a  later  period  both  Plutarch  and  Seneca  enforced 
this  duty  in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal  manner.^ 
The  degree  to  which,  in  theoiy  at  least,  it  won  it«  way  in 
Komaii  life  is  shown  by  its  recognition  as  a  legal  maxim  by 
Ulpian,*  and  by  its  appearance  in  a  formal  judgment  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who,  while  issuing,  at  the  i-equeet  of  a 
husband,  a  condemnation  for  a<^lultrry  jigainst  a  guilty  wife, 
flppendo<l  to  it  this  remarkable  coudition  :  '  Provided  always 
it  is  established  that  by  your  life  you  gave  her  an  example  of 
fidelity.  It  would  be  unjust  that  a  husband  should  exact  a 
fidelity  he  does  not  himself  keep.'  * 


'  Valer.  IVIax.  vi.  7,  §  1.  Some 
very  scmdalous  instauces  of  cyni- 
cism on  tho  part  of  Jvomiin  hns- 
bniidBaroreconlfd.  ThuH,  Augustus 
had  many  mistreisaes,  '  Quau  [vir- 
g;iDc8]  .sibi  uuiliquo  etiam  ah  ttxore 
eouquirerentur.'—  Sueton.  Afuj.\xx\. 
Whon  the  wife  of  Verus,  tho  col- 
leuj^tio  of  Marcus  Aureliius,  i-om- 
plaiuodof  the  tastoHof  hcrhusbaud, 
he  answorod,  '  Uxor  enim  (lif,'iiitatis 
uomou  obt,  nou  voluptatis,' — Spar- 
tian.  VeniJi. 

*  Aristotle,  Econom.  i.  4-8-9. 

•  Phitarch  onfor\'(\s  tho  duty  at 
loii|»th,  in  his  very  hoautit'ul  wurk 
on  marriage.  In  case  liushands  are 
guilty  of  infidelity,  lie  recommends 
their  wivea  to  preserve  a  prudent 
blindness,  retlocting  that  it  is  out 
of  respect  for  them  that  they  choose 
another  woman  as  the  companion 
of  tlieir  intemperance.  iSouooa 
touches  briefly,  but  uue<juivc)cally, 


on  tho  subject:  *Sois  improbum 
esse  qui  ab  uxorepudicitiam  exigii, 
ipse  alicuarum  corruptor  uxorum. 
Scis  ut  illi  nil  cum  adultero,  sic 
uihil  tibi  e^se  debere  cum  pullice.' 
— Ep.  xciv.  'Sciot  in  uxorcm 
gravirtsimum  et«e  genus  injnriw, 
hiibere  pellicem.' — Ep.  xcv. 

*  *  I'eriniquum  enim  ridetur 
esse,  ut  jiudicitiam  vir  ub  uxore 
exigiit,  quam  ipse  non  oxbiboat.' — 
Cod.  Just.  Diy.  xlriii.  6-13. 

*  Quoted  by  St.  AuguMtine,  I)g 
Ccntj.  Ai/uU.  ii.  19.  IM.iutuK,  long 
before,  had  made  one  of  bi.i  charac- 
ters complain  of  th«i  injiL*«tK'e  of 
tho  laws  iriiich  puni.shed  nnchaJte 
vives  but  not  unoha^te  hu»l>anda, 
and  a.sk  why.  siooo  every  honest 
w<>m;ui  is  contented  ^rith  one  hiia 
band,  every  h(>ne^t  man  siioald  not 
bo  contented  with  one  wife?  (itfirr* 
oator,  Act  iv.  sceue  6.) 
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Another  cliange,  which  may  be  dimly  descried  in  the 
later  Pagan  aociety,  was  a  tendency  to  regard  purity  rather 
in  a  mystical  point  of  view,  as  essentially  good,  than  in  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view.     This  change  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  rise  of  the  Neoplatonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophies, 
which  concurred  in  regarding  the  body,  with  its  passions,  as 
essentially  evil,  and  in  representing  all  virtue  as  a  purifica- 
tion from  its  taint.     Its  most  important  consequence  was  a 
somewhat  stricter  view  of  pre-nuptial  unchastity,  which  in 
the  case  of  men,  and  when  it  was  not  excessive,  and  did  not 
take  the  form  of  adultery,  had  previously  been  uncensured, 
or   was  looked   upon  with   a  disapprobation   so   slight   as 
scarcely  to  amount  to  censure.      The  elder  Cato  had  ex- 
pressly justified  itj^  and  Cicero  has  left  us  an  extremely 
curious  judgment  on  the  subject,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  vast  revolution  that, 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  has  been  efiect«d  in,  at 
least,  the  professions  of  mankind.     *  If  there  be  any  one,'  he 
says,  *  who  thinks  that  yoimg  men  should  be  altogether  re- 
strained from   the   love   of  courtesans,  he  is  indeed   very 
severe.      I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  his  position;   but  he 
difiers  not  only  from  the  licence  of  our  age,  but  also  from  the 
customs  and  allowances  of  our  ancestors.      When,  indeed, 
was  this  not  done  1     When  was  it  blamed  1     When  was  it 
not  allowed'?      When  was  that  which  is  now  lawful  not 
lawful  1 '  2     Epictetus,  who  on  most  subjects  was  among  the 
most  austere  of  the  Stoics,  recommends  his  disciples  to  ab- 

'  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2.  permissum  ?     Quando  denique  fuit 

2  *  Verum  si  quis  est  qui  etiam  ut  quod  licet  noQ  iiceret  ? ' — Cicero, 

meretriciis  amoribus    interdictum  Pro  Ccelio,  cap.    xx.      The  whole 

juventuti    putet,   est  ille    quidem  speech  is  well  worthy  of  the  at  ten - 

valde  sevems ;  negare  non  possum ;  tion  of  those  who  would  understand 

sed  abhorret  non  mode  ab  hnjus  Koman  feelings  on  these  matters ; 

sseculi  licentia,  verum  etiara  a  ma-  but  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that 

jorum  consuetudine  atque  concessis.  it  is  the  speech  of  a  lawyer  defend* 

Quando  enim  hoc  factum  non  est?  ing  a  dissolute  client. 
Q,UEndoreprehensum?  Quando  non 
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Btain,  'as  far  na  possible,*  fnnii  pic  nii[)tial  connectionfl,  and 
at  least  fiotu  those  which  were  adultoroiia  and  uolawful,  but 
not  to  blame  those  who  were  less  strict.'  The  fooling  of  the 
Komans  is  curiously  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus,  who,  of  all  the  emj>orors,  was  j)robably  the  most 
energetic  in  legislating  against  vice.  When  appointing  a 
provincial  governor,  he  was  accustomed  to  provide  him  with 
horses  and  servants,  and,  if  he  was  unmarried,  with  a  cou- 
cubino,  *  because,'  as  the  historian  very  gravely  obsci-ves,  '  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  exist  without  one.'  * 

Wliat  was  written  among  the  Pagans  in  opposition  to 
these  views  was  not  much,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  tendency  that  had  arisen.  !Miisoniu3  Rufus 
distinctly  and  omphaticiilly  asserted  that  no  union  of  the 
Boxes  other  than  marriage  was  jjermissible.'  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom  desired  pi-ostitution  to  bo  suppressed  by  law.  The 
ascetic  notion  of  the  impuiity  even  of  maniage  may  be 
faintly  traced.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  lived,  on  this  gi-ound, 
a  life  of  celibacy.^  Zenobia  refused  to  cohabit  with  her 
husband,  except  so  far  as  was  necessai-y  for  the  production  of 
an  hoir.*  llypatia  is  said,  like  many  Chi-iatiiui  sainta,  to 
liavo  maintained  the  position  of  a  virgin  wife.®     The  belief 


'  Ufpl  acppuhlaia,  (Is  idvafiiv  irph  because  her  sen  formed  r  connec- 

ydfiou    Kadapfureoy.       anro^iivif)  Z4,  tion  with  pHVche.    {^Mctam.  lib.  y.) 

iiv   vomfxSv    iari,  fxtTa\r}nT(oy,   ^)j  '  Prt'Morvod    by   8toba;U8.     S«}« 

fity  TOi  iiraxOhs  yiyou  ro7s  xp<^H-*^'o^^>  DeiiiB,  Hist,  dts  Idifs  riioriiUs  ilaus 

fir}il  iKiyKTiKSs,  fi-qSi  iroWaxov  t6,  F Antiquiti,   tomo   ii.    pp.    134-186, 

'Or.   avihs  ov  XPVi  7r«p«<p<f>*- — i^'i-  14U— 160. 

chir.  xxxn\.  *  PhiloK.  .4/h>/.  i.  13.     When  a 

*  *  Et  si   xixorea  non  luiboront,  Biiyin;^  of  Pyth.'igonm,  '  thut  a  m.-\u 

singTiIiiH  concubin;i8,  quo<l  siuo  h\n  uhould  only  hiivo  eommerve   with 

esse  non  posHout.' — Jjiinipridius,  A.  his  own  wife,'  wuu  quoted,  ho  saiii 

Severus.      Wo    luivo    an   ftniusing  tliut  this  e«>ncorned  othora. 

picture   of  the    common    tone    of  *  TroK^llius  I'dIUo,  Zrntv'x.j. 

people  of  the  world  on  this  muttiT,  •  This  in  nM^ortod  by  an  muny- 

in  the  npo(joh  ApuloiuH  puts  into  niouM  writer  quoted  by  SuidaJ.  S<« 

the  mouth  of  tiio  g()<!.s,  nuuoustnit-  Mt^uai^o,    Ifift.    Muiumin   i'hilu*>*- 

ing  with  Venus    for    being   angry  pharum,  p.  68. 
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in  the  impurity  of  all  corporeal  things,  and  in  the  duty 
of  rising  above  them,  was  in  the  third  century  strenu- 
ously enforced.*  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Julian  were  both 
admirable  representatives  of  the  best  Pagan  spirit  of  their 
time.  Each  of  them  lost  his  wife  early,  each  was  eulogised 
by  his  biogi^apher  for  the  virtue  he  manifested  after  her 
death ;  but  there  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  difference  in 
the  forms  which  that  virtue  assumed.  Marcus  Aurelius,  we 
are  told,  did  not  wish  to  bring  into  his  house  a  stepmother  to 
rule  over  his  children,  and  accordingly  took  a  concubine.^ 
Julian  ever  after  lived  in  perfect  continence.^ 

The  foregoing  facts,  which  I  have  given  in  the  most  con- 
densed form,  and  almost  unaccompanied  by  criticism  or  by 
comment,  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
feeling  of  the  Romans  on  this  subject,  and  also  the  direction 
in  which  that  feeling  was  being  modified.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  this  order  of  studies  will  readily  understand 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  out  with  precision  the  chrono- 
logy of  a  moral  sentiment ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  perceptions  of 
men  on  this  subject  became  more  subtle  and  more  refined 
than  they  had  previously  been,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Oriental  philosophies  which  had  superseded  Stoicism 
largely  influenced  the  change.  Christianity  soon  constituted 
itself  the  representative  of  the  new  tendency.  It  regarded 
[)urity  as  the  most  important  of  all  virtues,  and  it  strained  to 
the  utmost  all  the  vast  agencies  it  possessed,  to  enforce  it. 
In  the  legislation  of  the  first  Christian  emperors  we  find 
many  traces  of  a  fiery  zeal.  Panders  were  condemned  to 
have  molten  lead  poured  down  their  throats.  In  the  case  of 
rape,  not  only  the  ravisher,  but  even  the  injured  person,  if 
ahe  consented  to  the  act,  was  put  to  death.*     A  great  service 


'  See,  e.g.,  Plotinus,   Ist  Eun.  •  Amm.  Marcell.  xxv.  4. 

?i.  6.  *  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  24. 

*  Capitoliuue^  M.  Aurelius, 
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WRR  done  to  tho  cause  both  of  purity  and  philanthropy,  by 
a  law  which  permitted  actroHses,  on  receiving  baptiain,  U) 
abandon  their  profession,  whicli  had  lx)cn  made  a  form  of 
Blavery,  and  was  virtually  a  slavery  to  vice.'  Cei-tain 
musical  girls,  who  wore  accustomed  to  sing  or  play  at  the 
l>anquets  of  tho  rich,  and  who  were  regarded  with  extreme 
horror  by  the  Fatliers,  wore  suppiei-tsod,  and  a  very  striugout 
law  forbiule  the  revival  of  the  class. '^ 

Side  by  side  with  the  civil  legislation,  tho  penitential 
legislation  of  tho  Church  was  exerted  in  the  same  direction. 
Sins  of  unchiustity  probably  ot:cuf)y  a  larger  place  than  any 
others  in  its  enactments.  The  cases  of  unnatural  love,  and  of 
mothers  who  had  made  their  daughtera  courtesans,  were 
punished  by  perpetual  exclusion  from  communion,  and  a 
crowd  of  minor  offences  were  severely  visited-  Tlio  a84^*etic 
passion  increased  the  prominence  of  this  branch  of  ethics, 
and  the  imaginations  of  men  wei*e  soon  fascinated  by  the 
pure  and  noble  figures  of  the  virgin  mai-tyi-s  of  the  Church, 
■who  on  more  than  one  occasion  fully  equalIo<l  the  couitigo  of 
men,  while  they  sometimes  mingled  with  their  heroism  ti-aits 
of  the  most  exquisite  feminine  gentleness.  For  the  patient 
©ndumnce  of  excruciating  })hysicnl  suffering,  Christianity 
j)r()duccd  no  more  sublime  iigure  than  lUandiim,  tlio  ]xx)r 
servant-gii-l  who  was  martyred  at  Lyons;  and  it  would  Iw 
difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a  more  touching  picture  of 
natural  purity  than  is  cont*iined  in  one  simple  incident  of 
tho  martyrdom  of  St.  Perjxjtua.  It  is  rolat^^d  of  thnt  Kjiint 
that  she  was  condemned  to  Ik)  8laught4iio<l  by  a  wild  bull, 
and,  as  she  fell  half  dca<.l  fi*om  its  horns  upon  the  sand  of  tho 


»  Cod.  Thcod.  lib.  xr.  tit.  7.  —Cod.  Theod.  xv.  7,  10.  This  curi- 

'  '  Fidicinain    nulli    lic<>ivt    vol  ouh  l.iw  waa  ixsuod  in  a  i>.  386.  8t, 

emoro  vol  docere  vol  veiuloro,  vel  Jorunio  sjiicl   thoHo   mu.MJciaixa  were 

conviviis  nut  HpoiMarulis  ftdhihore.  tho  choruii  of  tho  dovil,  nnd  «|uitp 

Nee  cuiquuni  juit  doloctntioniH  do-  as  daui^j-rouii  .'ui   tho  nir«'uii.      8«»** 

•ideriu  eruditn  fmniiioa  nut  muNirio  tho  Cunimeuts  od  tlio  law. 
artis  studio  liccttt  imbore  mancipia.' 
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arena,  it  was  observed  that  even  in  that  awful  moment  her 
virgin  modesty  was  supreme,  and  her  first  instinctive  move- 
ment was  to  di'aw  together  her  dress,  which  had  been  torn 
in  the  assault.^ 

A  crowd  of  very  curious  populai*  legends  also  arose, 
which,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  without  much 
intrinsic  excellence,  have  their  importance  in  history,  as 
showing  the  force  with  which  the  imaginations  of  men  were 
turned  in  this  dii'ection,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
was  regarded  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  passions  of  the  flesh. 
Thus,  St.  Jerome  relates  an  incredible  story  of  a  young 
Christian,  being,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  bound  with 
ribands  of  silk  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  surrounded 
by  everything  that  could  charm  the  ear  and  the  eye,  while  a 
beautiful  courtesan  assailed  him  with  her  blandishments, 
against  which  he  protected  himself  by  biting  out  his  tongue 
and  spitting  it  in  her  face.^     Legends  are  recounted  of  young 


*  Ruinart,    Act.    8.   Perpetuce.  to  assist  her,  she  started  back  lest 

These  acts,  are,  I  believe,  generally  he  should  touch  her,  for  this,  ac- 

regarded   as   authentic.     There  is  cording  to  the  received  opinion,  was 

nothing  more  instructive  in  history  a  pollution ;  and  even  in  the  su- 

than  to  trace  the  same  moral  feel-  preme  moment   of  her  agony  her 

ings  through  different  ages  and  re-  vestal  purity  shrank  from  the  un- 

ligions ;  and  I  am  able  in  this  case  holy  contact.     (Plin.  Ep.  iv.   11.) 

to  present  the  reader  with  an  illus-  If  we  now  pass  back  several  cen- 

tration  of  their  permanence,  which  turies,  we  find  Euripides  attribut- 

I  think  somewhat  remarkable.  The  ing  to  Polyxena  a  trait  precisely 

younger  Pliny  gives  in  one  of  his  similar  to  that   which  was   attri- 

letters  a  pathetic  account  of  the  buted   to   Perpetua.     As   she  fell 

execution    of    Cornelia,    a  vestal  beneath  the  sword  of  the   execu- 

virgin,  by  the  order  of  Domitian.  tioner,  it  was   observed   that  her 

She  was  buried  alive  for  incest ;  last  care  was  that  she  might  fall 

but  her  innocence  appears  to  have  with  decency, 
been  generally  believed ;  and  she  v  Se  kuI  du-riaKovar'  '6fios 

had  been  condemned  unheard,  and  ttoAA.tjj'    irpSpoiav    elxei'    ei»a-xV«*'s 
in  her  absence.     As  she  was  being         ireaelv, 

lowered  into  the  subterranean  cell  Kpvnrova'  &  Kpxnmiv  hn\tar    apat- 
her  dress  was  caaght  and  deranged         vwv  xpf^"- 
in  the  descent.     She  turned  round  E'iripides,  Zf<?C.  566-68. 

and  drew  it  to  her,  and  when  the  '  Vita  Pauli, 

executioner  stretched  out  his  hand 
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Christian  iiLen  aesummg  the  garb  and  niaxmei"B  of  lil>ertmc€, 
that  they  might  obtain  access  to  maidens  who  had  been 
condemned  to  vice,  exchanging  dresses  with  them,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  e.sca[>o.*  St.  Agnes  was  said  to  have  been 
stripped  naked  before  the  j)eople,  who  all  turned  away  tlieir 
eyes  except  one  young  man,  who  instantly  became  blind.' 
The  SLstcr  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  afflicted  with  a  cancer 
in  her  breast,  but  could  not  bear  that  a  surgeon  should  see  it, 
and  was  rewarded  for  her  modesty  by  a  miraculous  cure.* 
To  the  fabled  zone  of  beauty  the  Christian  saints  opj)ose<l 
theii'  zones  of  chastity,  which  extinguished  the  passion  of  tlie 
wearer,  or  would  only  meet  around  the  puie.*  daemons 
were  said  not  unfrequently  to  have  entered  into  the  profli- 
gate. The  garment  of  a  girl  who  was  possessed  was  brought 
to  St.  Pachomius,  and  he  discovered  from  it  that  she  liad  a 
lo\er.*  A  courtesan  accused  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  of 
having  been  her  lover,  and  having  refused  to  pay  her  what 
he  had  promised.  He  i)aid  the  required  sum,  but  she  was 
immediately  possessed  by  a  doemon.^  The  efforts  of  tlie 
saints  to  reclaim  courtesans  from  the  path  of  vice  created 


'  St.   Ambrose   relates   an    in-  Fursaeus  a  ginlle  that  extinguished 

Blanco  of  this,  -which  ho  says  oc-  lust.     (Ibid.  p.  L'O'J.)     The  girdle 

curred  at  Antiocli  {Dc  Virginians,  of  St.  Thomas  Aqninaa  seems    to 

lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.).     \Vhon  the  Chris-  have    had    sume   miraculous    pro- 

tian  youth  was  being  led  to  execu  porties  of  this  kind.  (See  his  L'/e  in 

tion,  the  girl  whom  lie  had  »ivo<l  tho  Bollandist«,  Sept.  29.)    Amoo^ 

roappoarod    and    died    M'ith    him.  l>i)tli  tho  (irccks  and  Romans  ir  w;i8 

Kusobius  tells  a  very  simihir  story,  customary  for  the  bride  to  be  girt 

but  phicos  tho  scene  at  Alexandria,  with  a  girdle  which  tho  bridogroom 

'^  See  Ceillier,  Ihst.  dia  Autcurs  unloosed   in  tho  nuptial   beil,  and 

fc'/f.v.  tomo  iii.  p.  623.  heuco   '  zonam    solvere'    l>ocame  a 

"  Jbid.  tonu'  viii.  pp.  204-207.  proverbial  expression  for  'pudici- 

*  Among   tho   Irish   saints  St.  tiam  mulieris  imminuoro.'     (Nion- 

Colman  is  said  to  have  liad  a  girdle  jviort,  I>e  Rttihus  Iiomanorum.  p. 

which  would  only  meet  around  tho  479 ;  Alexander's  HiMoryof  Women, 

cha.sto,  and  which    wjus  l.ng  pre-  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 
served  in  Ireland  as  a  relic  (CoIg:in,  •  Vit.  St.  Pachym.  (Rosweydo). 

Acta    Sunctonan    HibrrnuF,    I/<ni-  •  Seo  his   Liff,  by  Oiegory  i-f 

vain,  1645,  vol.  i.  p.  216);  ami  St.  NyiUMU 
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a  large  class  of  legends.  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt,  St.  Afra,  St.  Pelagia,  St.  Thais,  and  St.  Theodota,  in 
the  early  Churcli,  as  well  as  St.  Marguerite  of  Cortona,  and 
Clara  of  E-imini,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  been  courtesans.* 
St.  Yitalius,  it  is  said,  was  accustomed  every  night  to  visit 
the  dens  of  vice  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  give  the  inmates 
money  to  remain  without  sin  for  that  night,  and  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  their  conversion.^  It  is  related  of  St.  Sei*apion, 
that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  village  in  Egypt,  a  courtesan 
beckoned  to  him.  He  promised  at  a  cei'tain  hour  to  visit 
her.  He  kept  his  appointment,  but  declared  that  there  was 
a  duty  which  his  order  imposed  on  him.  He  fell  down  on 
his  knees  and  began  repeating  the  Psalter,  concluding  eveiy 
psalm  with  a  prayer  for  his  hostess.  The  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  tone  and  manner,  overawed 
and  fascinated  her.  Gi^dually  her  tears  began  to  flow. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  began  to  join  in  his  prayers.  He 
heeded  her  not,  but  hour  after  hour  continued  in  the  same 
stern  and  solemn  voice,  without  rest  and  without  interruption, 
to  repeat  his  alternate  prayers  and  psalms,  till  her  repentance 
rose  to  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  and,  as  the  grey  morning 
streaks  began  to  illumine  the  horizon,  she  fell  half  dead  at 
his  feet,  imploring  him  with  broken  sobs  to  lead  her  anywhere 
where  she  might  expiate  the  sins  of  her  past.^ 

But  the  services  rendered  by  the  ascetics  in  imprinting 
on  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  and  enduring  conviction  of 
the  importance   of   chastity,  though  extremely  great,  were 


'  A  little  book  has  been  written  german.  tome  ii.  p.  8.) 
on  these  legends  by  M.  Charles  *  See  the    Vit.  Sancti  Joannii 

de   Bussy,  called  Les   Courtisanes  Eleemosynarii  (Rosweyde). 
saintes.     There  is  said  to  be  some  •  Tillemont,  tome  x.  pp.  61-62. 

doubt  about  St.  Aira,  for,  while  her  There  is  also  a  very  picturesque 

acts  represent  her  as  a  reformed  legend  of  the  manner  in  which  St. 

courtesan,  St.  Fortunatus,  in  two  Paphnutius  conyerted  the  courtesan 

lines  he  has  devoted  to  her,  calls  Thais. 
her  a  virgin.       (Ozanam,  Etudes 
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seriously  connterbalanccd  by  their  noTcions  iiiflucnro  npf)n 
marriage.  Two  or  three  beautiful  rlescriptiona  of  tliia 
institution  have  been  culled  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  the 
patristic  writings  ;*  but,  in  general,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  anytbing  moix)  coarse  or  moi*c  repulsive  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  regarded  it.^  The  relation  whifh 
nature  has  designed  for  the  noble  purpose  of  repairing  the 
I'avages  of  death,  and  which,  aa  Linnjeus  has  shown,  extends 
even  through  the  world  of  flowers,  was  invaiiably  treat<»d  &s 
a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  marriage  wasi-ogRr(le<l 
almost  exclusively  in  its  lowest  aspect.  The  tcndor  love 
which  it  elicits,  the  holy  and  beautiful  domestic  qualities 
that  follow  in  its  train,  were  almost  absolutely  omitted  from 
consideration.^  The  object  of  the  ascetic  was  to  attract  men 
to  a  life  of  virginity,  and,  as  a  necessar}^  consequence,  maniage 
was  treated  as  an  infeiior  state.  It  was  rcfrardcd  as  l^inaj 
neces.saiy,  indeed,  and  therefore  justifiable,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  to  free  men  from  git\Hter  evUs  ; 
but  still  as  a  condition  of  degradation  from  which  all  who 
aspired  to  rc^l  sanctity  should  fly.  To  *cut  down  by  the  axo 
of  Virginity  the  wood  of  IMarnage,'  was,  in  the  energetic 
language  of  St.  Jerome,  the  end  of  the  saint ;  *  and  if  he 


'  See  eflpecially,  TertulHiin,  Ad  if  ever  (I  cannot  call  to  miu«l  .in 

Uxorem.     It  was  bejiutifuUy  said,  instanoo),  in  tho  di.scassioiis  of  tbe 

at  a  later  period,  that  wom.in  was  comparative    merits   of    marringo 

not  taken  from  the  head  of  man,  and  colil)acy,  the  soMal  adranta^n^ 

for  8he  was  not  int-endcd  to  bo  his  appear   to   have   occurretl    to   the 

ruler,   nor   from   his   foot,   for  she  mind It    is   always  ar^^i-l 

was  not  intended  to  lie  his  slave,  with  relation  to  tho  interr««fs  and 

hut  from  his  side,  for  she  was  to  the   porfoction   of    the    individuKj 

be  his  companion  and  his  comfirt.  soul :  and,  oven  with  rt-^irJ  to  thai, 

(Peter    Lombard,    Sentrn.    lil).    ii.  tho  writers seom  almost  nnei>n.'<t'iou5 

dis.  18.)  of  the  8ort^>iiing  au<l   humanising 

'The   roador   may   find    many  otToft  of  tho  natural  afllvt  ions,  the 

passages  on  this  subject   in   lUr-  l)oauty  of  parental  tonderness  and 

boyrac.  Morale  dca  Phcs,  ii.  §7;  filial    lovu.'  —  Milman's    Hit.   of 

iii.   §  8;    iv.  §  31-3.');    ri.  §31;  CArtViVrrnVv,  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
Kiii.  §  2-8.  *  '  Tempus    breve   e*t,    et   jam 

'  '  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely,  secnris  ad  nidicM  acborum  po^it4 
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consented  to  praise  marriage,  it  was  merely  because  it 
produced  virgins.*  Even  when  the  bond  had  been  foimed, 
the  ascetic  passion  retained  its  sting.  We  have  already  seen 
how  it  embittered  other  relations  of  domestic  life.  Into  this, 
the  holiest  of  all,  it  infused  a  tenfold  bitterness.  Whenever 
any  strong  religious  fervour  fell  upon  a  husband  or  a  wife,  its 
first  efiect  was  to  make  a  happy  union  impossible.  The  more 
religious  partner  immediately  desired  to  live  a  life  of  solitai^ 
asceticism,  or  at  least,  if  no  ostensible  separation  took  place, 
an  unnatural  life  of  separation  in  marriage.  The  immense 
place,  this  order  of  ideas  occupies  in  the  hortatoiy  wi*itings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  in  the  legends  of  the  saints,  must  be  familial* 
to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
literature.  Thus — to  give  but  a  very  few  examples — St. 
Nilus,  when  he  had  already  two  children,  was  seized  with 
a  longing  for  the  prevailing  asceticism,  and  his  wife  was 
persuaded,  after  many  tears,  to  consent  to  their  separation.^ 
St.  Ammon,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  proceeded  to  greet 
his  bride  with  an  harangue  upon  the  evils  of  the  married 
state,  and  they  agreed,  in  consequence,  at  once  to  separate.^ 
St.  Melania  laboured  long  and  earnestly  to  induce  her 
husband  to  allow  her  to  desert  his  bed,  before  he  would 
consent.'*  St.  Abraham  ran  away  from  his  wife  on  the  night 
of  his  mariiage.*  St.  Alexis,  according  to  a  somewhat  later 
legend,  took  the  same  step,  but  many  years  after  returned 
from  Jerusalem  to  his  father's  house,  in  which  his  wife  was 
Btill  lamenting  her  desertion,  begged  and  received  a  lodging 
as  an  act  of  charity,  and  lived  there  um-ecognised  and 
unknown  till  his  death. ^     St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa— who  was 


est,  qnae  silvam  legis  et  nuptiarura  xiii.  p.  147. 

evangeliea  castitate  succidat.' — Ep.  *  Socrates,  iv.  23. 

cxxiii.  *  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  cxix. 

••I^udo   nnptias,   laudo    con-  *  Ft;!. -S.yf6r.(Kosweyde),cap.i. 

jugium.   Bed    quia    mihi    virgines  «  I  do  not  know  when  this  legend 

generant.' — Ep.  xxii.  first  appeared.     M.  Littr6  mentions 

'  Sea    Ceillier,   Auteurs   eccUs.  having  found  it  in  a  French  MS.  of 
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Ko  nufortnTmto  an  to  1)0  married — wroto  a  glowin;^  OMlo;,'y  of 
rirginity,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  mournfully  o])SOi-v(yI 
that  this  pnvilegocl  state  could  never  bo  his.  He  roscmhlod, 
he  assures  us,  an  ox  that  was  ploughing  a  field,  the  fruit  of 
which  he  must  never  enjoy ;  or  a  thirsty  man,  who  was 
gazing  on  a  stream  of  which  he  never  can  dnnk ;  or  a  j>oor 
man,  whose  poverty  seems  tho  more  bitter  as  he  contemplates 
the  wealth  of  his  ncighl)ours ;  and  he  proceede^l  to  descant  in 
feeling  terms  upon  the  troubles  of  matrimony.'  Nominal 
marriages,  in  which  tho  partners  ni:^-ecd  to  shun  the  mari'iago 
bed,  became  not  uncommon.  The  emjxjror  Henry  II., 
Edward  tho  Confessor,  of  England,  and  Alphonso  IT.,  of 
Spain,  gavo  examples  of  it.  A  very  famous  and  ratlier 
pictui-osque  histoiy  of  this  kind  is  i*elated  by  Gregory  of 
Toui"s.  A  rich  young  Gaul,  named  Iixjuiiosus,  led  to  his 
home  a  young  bride  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached. 
That  night,  sho  confessed  to  him,  with  tears,  that  she  had 
vowed  to  keep  her  virginity,  and  that  she  rogi'ctted  bitterly 
tlie  mairiage  into  which  her  love  for  him  had  Ix^trayod  her. 
He  told  her  that  they  should  i-emaiu  united,  but  that  sho 
should  still  observe  her  vow ;  and  ho  fulfilled  his  promLso. 
When,  after  several  years,  she  died,  her  husband,  in  laying 
her  in  tho  tomb,  declared,  with  great  solemnity,  th.it  he 
rcistored  her  to  God  as  immaculato  as  he  had  received  lier ; 
and  then  a  smilo  lit  up  tho  face  of  tho  dead  woman,  and  shv 
said,  'Why  do  you  tell  that  which  no  one  ask»'d  youl' 
The  hu.sband  soon  afterwards  died,  and  hLs  corpse,  wliich  luul 
bt30n  laid  in  a  distinct  compartment  from  that  of  his  ^-ife  in 
tlio  tomb,  was  placed  side  by  side  with  it  by  the  tmgels.' 


the  eleventh  century  (I/ittri,  Le3  subterranonn  chim'h  of  St.  Clement 

Rarharen,  pp.  123-124) ;  ami  it  also  at  Konio.     An  nroount  of  it  i»  givfii 

forms  tho  Biihjoct  of  a  very  curious  \>y  l'.ith«>r  .Mull<K)ly,  in  his  intor«'«t- 

frosco,  I   im'v^rine  of  a  Homcwhat  ing  litth*  Uxik  Hl>out  lh;it  Churoh. 
oarlior  divte,  which  was  tliscoveroJ,  '  De.  Virqin.  cap.  iii. 

within  the  Inst   few  yonrs,  in  the  '  Oreg.  'I'ur.  i.  \'2. 

U  U 
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The  ejxtreme  disorders  wLich  such  teaching  produced  iii 
domestic  life,  and  also  the  extravagances  which  grew  up 
among  some  heretics,  naturally  alarmed  the  more  judicious 
leaders  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  ordained  that  mariied 
persons  should  not  enter  into  an  ascetic  life,  except  by 
mutual  consent.*  The  ascetic  ideal,  however,  remained 
unchanged.  To  abstain  from  maiTiage,  or  in  marriage  to 
abstain  from  a  perfect  union,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
sanctity,  and  marriage  was  viewed  in  its  coarsest  and  most 
degraded  form.  The  notion  of  its  impurity  took  many 
forms,  and  exercised  for  some  centiu'ies  an  extremely  wide 
influence  over  the  Church.  Thus,  it  was  the  custom  during 
the  middle  ages  to  abstain  from  the  mai-riage  bed  during  the 
night  after  the  ceremony,  in  honour  of  the  sacrament.*  It 
was  expressly  enjoined  that  no  married  persons  should  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  great  Church  festivals  if  the  night 
before  they  had  lain  together,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
tells  of  a  young  wife  who  was  possessed  by  a  dsemon,  be- 
cause she  had  taken  part  in  a  procession  of  St.  Sebastian, 
without  fulfilling  this  condition.*  The  extent  to  which  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  carried  is  shown  by  the  famous 
vision  of  Alberic  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  a  special 
place  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  lake  of  minglsd  lead,  pitch, 
and  resin  is  represented  as  existing  in  hell  for  the  punish- 
ment of  married  people  who  had  lain  together  on  Church 
festivals  or  fast  days.'* 

Two  other  consequences  of  this  way  of  regarding  marriage 
were  a  very  strong  disapproval  of  second  marriages,  and  a 
very  strong  desire  to  secure  celibacy  in  the  clergy.  The  first 
of  these  notions  had  existed,  though  in  a  very  diflerent  form, 
and  connected  with  very  different  motives,  among  the  early 
Ilomans,  who  were  accustomed,  we  are  told,  to  honour  with 


*  The  regulations  on  this  point  "  St.  Greg.  Dial.  i.  10. 

are  given  at  length  in  Bingham.  *  Delepierre,  L'Bhifer  decrit  par 

*  Muratori,  Antich.  /iaZ.diss.xx,    ceux  qui  I'ont  mi,  pp.  44-56. 
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fcho  crown  of  mo^^eety  those  who  wero  content  with  one  mar- 
riM.n;e,  and  to  regard  many  niaiTiages  as  a  flif^n  of  illef;itimat43 
intemperance.'  U'hia  opinion  appcai-s  to  have  chiefly  grown 
out  of  a  very  delicate  and  touching  feeling  which  hatl  taken 
deep  root  in  the  Roman  mind,  that  the  affection  a  wife  owes 
her  husband  Ls  so  profound  and  so  pure  that  it  must  not 
cease  even  ^Wth  his  death ;  that  it  should  guide  and  conse- 
crate all  her  subsequent  life,  and  that  it  never  c^an  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  object.  Virgil,  m  veiy  beautiful  lines, 
puts  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Dido ;  ^  and  several 
examples  are  recorded  of  Koman  wives,  sometimes  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  upon  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
devoting  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  retiioment  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead/''  Tacitus  held  up  the  Germans  as  in 
this  respect  a  model  to  his  countrymen/  and  the  epithet 
*  univir-ro '  inscribed  on  many  Koman  tombs  shows  how  this 
devotion  was  practiso<l  and  valued,'^  The  family  of  Camillus 
was  especially  honoui-od  for  the  absence  of  second  marriages 
among  its  momlx^rs.^  '  To  love  a  wife  when  living,'  said  one 
of  the  late^st  Roman  poets,  *  i**  a  ple.n.suro ;  to  love  her  when 
dead  is  an  act  of  religion.'  ^  In  the  case  of  men,  the  j)roprioty 
of  abstaining  from  second  marriages  was  probably  not  felt  so 
Btrongly  as  in  the  ca.se  of  women,  and  what  feeling  on  the 
subject  existed  was  chiefly  due  to  another  motive — affeotion 
for  the  cliildi-en,  whose  interests,  it  wa.s  tliought,  might  l)o 
injured  by  a  stepmother.* 


'  Vftl.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  3.  »  '  Uxorem    rivnm    anmro    vo- 

'  '  Ille  inooH,  primus  qui  me  siH  Inpbis ; 

junxit,  amoros  J'ulunctam  rolijpo.' 

Al>Mtulit ;  ille  haheat  Hpcnm,  .Staf  iu.s,  Si/lv.  v.  in  pr^rrmio. 

servetquo  scpulchro.'  "By  on.'  of  \\\r>  laws   of  Cha- 

ACn.  ir.  28.  ron(la.H  it  wim  onluinrii  that   thone 

*  E.p..  tlio  wives  of  Lucan,  Uru-  -who  care<l  so  littln  for  tho  happi- 
vas,  ami  roinpcy.  nwa  of  their  children  >\h  to  plaoo  a 

*  Tacit.  Girmnn.  x\x.  .■^topinof her  over  them,  shonlci    he 

*  Friedlander,  tome  i.  p.  '111.  exclndwl  Irom  the  council*  of  thd 
"  Hieron.  Kp.  liv.  State.     (Diwl.  Sic.  xii.  12.) 

r»  I)  2 
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The  sentiment  which  thus  recoiled  from  second  marriages 
passed  with  a  vastly  increased  strength  into  ascetic  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  was  based  upon  altogether  different  grounds. 
We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  husband  had  altogether  vanished  from  the  motives  of  the 
abstinence.  In  the  next  place,  we  may  remark  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  extreme  coarse- 
ness of  their  views  about  the  sexes,  almost  invariably  assumed 
that  the  motive  to  second  or  third  marriages  must  be  simply 
the  force  of  the  animal  passions.  The  Montanists  and  the 
Novatians  absolutely  condemned  second  marriages.^  The 
orthodox  pronounced  them  lawful,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  but  they  viewed  them  with  the  most 
emphatic  disapproval,'^  partly  because  they  considered  them 
manifest  signs  of  incontiuence,  and  partly  because  they  re- 
garded them  as  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine  that  mar- 
riase  is  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church. 
The  language  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject  appears  to  a 
modern  miud  most  extraordinary,  and,  but  for  their  distinct 
and  reiterated  assertion  that  they  considered  these  marriages 
permissible,^  would  appear  to  amount  to  a  peremptory  con- 
demnation. Thus — to  give  but  a  few  samples — digamy,  or 
second  marriage,  is  described  by  Athenagoras  as  *  a  decent 
adultery.''*  'Fornication,'  according  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, *  is  a  lapse  from  one  marriage  into  many.'*  '  The  fii-st 
Adam,'  said  St.  Jerome,  *  had  one  wife ;  the  second  Adam 


'  Tertullian      expounded      the  their    strongest    opponents,  says  : 

Montanist  view  in    his    treatise,  'Quid  igitur?  damnamus  secunda 

De  Monogamia.  matrimonia?     Minime,  sed  prima 

*  A  full  collection  of  the  state-  laudamus.  Abjicimus  de  ecclesia 
ments  of  the  Fathers  on  this  sub-  digamos?  absit;  sed  monogamos 
ject  is  given  by  Perrone,  De  Matri-  ad  continentiam  provocamus.  In 
mmiio,  lib.  iii.  Sect.  I. ;  and  by  area  Noe  non  solum  munda  sed  et 
Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  immunda  fuerunt  animal ia.* — Ev. 
Sse«.  II.  dissert.  18.  cxxiii. 

•  Thus,  to  give  but  a  single  in-  *  In  Legat. 
stance,  St.  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  '  Strom,  lib.  iii. 
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had  no  wife.  They  who  approve  of  digamy  hold  forth  a 
third  Adam,  who  was  twice  married,  whom  they  follow.'" 
'Consider,'  he  again  says,  'that  she  who  has  been  twice 
married,  though  she  bo  an  old,  and  decrepit,  and  poor 
woman,  is  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  charity  of  the 
Church.  But  if  the  bread  of  charity  is  taken  from  her, 
how  much  more  that  bread  which  descends  from  heaven  ! ' ' 
*  Digamists,*  according  to  Origen, '  are  saved  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  are  by  no  means  crowned  by  him.'^  *  By  this 
text,*  said  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  St.  Paul's 
comparison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ  wiih  the 
Church,  *  second  marriages  seem  to  me  to  bo  reproved.  If 
there  are  two  Christs  thei'e  may  be  two  husbands  or  two 
wives.  If  there  is  but  one  Christ,  one  Head  of  the  Church, 
there  is  but  one  flesh — a  second  is  repelled.  But  if  he  for- 
bids a  second,  what  is  to  bo  said  of  third  marriages?  The 
first  is  law,  the  second  is  [>ardon  and  indulgence,  the  thii-d  is 
iniquity;  but  he  who  exceeds  this  number  is  manifestly 
bostial.'  *  Digamists  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood 
and  from  the  distributions  of  Church  charity ;  a  period  of 
penance  was  imposed  on  them  before  they  were  admitted 
to  communion,*  and  two  English  statutes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  withheld  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  any  prisoner  who 
had  'married  two  wives  or  one  widow.' ^  The  Council  of 
lUiborLs,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  while  in 
general  condemning  baptism  by  laymen,  permitted  it  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity;  but  provided  that  even  in  that  case 
the  officiating  layman  must  not  have  been  twico  married.' 


'  Contra  Jcvin.  i.  marriago  wuij  a  sin,  but  tliat  the 

'  Ibid.     Sec,  too,  Ep.  cxjciii.  moral  comhtiou  that  made  it  ne« 

■  IFom.  xvii.  in  Luc.  ctixsary  wiw  a  bad  ono. 

♦  On//,  xxxi.  •  SfoStophen's ///.s7.  ri/EnyZ/jA 

*  Porrono,  De  Matr.  ill,  §  l.art.  Criminal  Law,  i.  p.  461. 

1;  Natalia  A loxandor,  ///.sV.  fjcc/*'*.  *  Cone.     lUib.     can.     xxxviii. 

II.  dissert.  18.     Tho  penanct-s  aro  Uingham  thinka  the  feeling  of  tho 

said  not  to  imply  that  tho  sooontl  Councd  U)  have  boon,  that,  if  bap- 
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Among  the  Greeks  fourth  marriages  were  at  one  time 
deemed  absolutely  unlawful,  and  much  controversy  was 
excited  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Wise,  who,  having  had 
three  wives,  had  taken  a  mistress,  but  aftei-wards,  in  defiance 
of  the  religious  feelings  of  his  people,  determined  to  raise  her 
to  the  position  of  a  wife.^ 

The  subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  feelings  about  marriage  were  also  shown,  is  an 
extremely  large  one,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it, 
except  in  a  most  cursory  manner.^  There  are  two  facts  con- 
nected with  it  which  every  candid  student  must  admit.  The 
first  is,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  the  privi- 
lege of  marriage  was  accorded  to  the  clergy.  The  second  is, 
that  a  notion  of  the  impui'ity  of  marriage  existed,  and  that  it 
was  felt  that  the  clergy,  as  pre-eminently  the  holy  class, 
should  have  less  licence  than  laymen.  The  first  form  this 
feeling  took  appeara  in  the  strong  conviction  that  a  second 
marriage  of  a  priest,  or  the  marriage  of  a  priest  with  a 
widow,  was  unlawful  and  criminal.^     This  belief  seems  to 


tism   was   not   administered  by  a  High  Church  writers,  and  writers 
priest,  it  should  at  all  events  be  of  the  positive  school,  have   con- 
administered   by   one   who   might  spired  to  sustain. 
have  been  a  priest.  '  See  Lea,  p.  36.   The  command 

'  Perrone,  De  Matrimonio,  tome  of  St.  Paul,  that  a  bishop  or  deacon 

lii.  p.  1 02.  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife 

2  This  subject  has  recently  been  (1  Tim.  iii.  2-12)  was  believed  by 
treated  with  very  great  learning  all  ancient  and  by  many  modern 
&nd  with  admirable  impartiality  commentators  to  be  prohibitory  of 
by  an  American  author,  Mr.  Henry  second  marriages ;  and  this  view  is 
C.  Lea,  in  his  History  of  Sacerdotal  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  widows 
CfeZiiflcy  (Philadelphia,  1867),Vhich  who  were  to  be  honoured  and  sup- 
is  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  valu-  ported  by  the  Church,  being  only 
able  works  that  America  has  pro-  those  who  had  been  but  once  mar- 
duced.  Since  the  great  history  of  ried  (1  Tim.  v.  9).  See  Pressense, 
Dean  Milman,  I  know  no  work  in  Hist,  des  trots  premiers  Siecles  (l'* 
English  which  has  thrown  more  serie),  tome  ii.  p.  233.  Among  the 
light  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  it  was  ordained  that  the  high 
middle  ages,  and  none  which  is  priest  should  not  marry  a  widow, 
more  fitted  to  dispel  the  gross  illu-  (Levit.  xxi,  13-14.) 
sions  concerning  tliat  period  which 
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have  existed  from  tlie  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  and  wa8 
retained  with  great  teuaclty  and  imaniioity  through  many 
contiiiies.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  from  an  extremely 
early  date  an  opinion,  tliat  it  waa  an  Jict  of  virtue,  at  a  later 
}>enod  that  it  was  an  act  of  duty,  for  priests  after  ordination 
to  abstain  from  cohabiting  \vith  their  wives.  The  Council 
of  Nice  refndned,  by  the  advice  of  Paphnutius,  who  was 
himself  a  scrupulous  celibate,  from  imijo^iug  this  last  rule  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  ; '  but  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  fourth  century 
it  wiis  a  recognised  principle  that  clerical  marriages  weitj 
criminal.  They  wore  celebrated,  however,  habitually,  and 
usually  with  the  greatest  openness.  The  vaiious  attitudes 
assumed  by  the  eccla^iiistical  authorities  in  dealing  -with  this 
subject  form  an  extremely  cunous  page  of  the  history  of 
morals,  and  supply  the  most  crushing  evidence  of  the  evils 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  system  of  celibacy.  I  can 
at  present,  however,  only  refer  to  the  vast  mass  of  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  on  the  8u})ject,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Catholic  divines  and  from  the  decrees  of  Catholic 
Councils  during  the  space  of  many  centuries.  It  is  a  popular 
illusion,  which  is  especially  common  among  writei'S  who  have 
little  direct  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  atrocious 
immorality  of  monasteries,  in  the  centiiry  beforc  the  Kefor- 
uiutiou,  w;us  a  new  fict,  and  that  the  ages  when  the  fnith  of 
men  was  undisturbed,  were  ages  of  great  moral  purity.  In 
fact,  it  aj)poars,  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  that  ecclesiastical  immorality  in  the  eighth 
and  thi*oo  following  centuri(5S  waa  little  if  at  all  less  out- 
i-ag(K)us  than  in  any  other  period,  wiiilo  thu  Papacy,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  tenth  century,  was  hold  )>y  men  of 

•  Soemtos,   //.   K   i.    11.      'i'ho  v;irii*l  ^n^iitly.     A  Itrilliaut   .suin- 

Council   of   JUil»«ris  (cuu.  xxxiii.)  n.iiry  of  tlio  chief  luctw  in  given  in 

had  ordniiKMl   tliin,   lait    both    llio  Milnuiu'H  liUtory  of  tMily  Chris- 

piecept^j  and  thepractiioof  diviaea  tMniiy,  vol.  tit.  pp.  'ill-l^'i. 
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infamous  lives.  Simony  was  nearly  universal.'  Barbarian 
cliieftains  married  at  an  early  age,  and  totally  incapable  of 
restraint,  occupied  the  leading  positions  in  the  Church,  and 
gross  iiTegularities  speedily  became  general.  An  Italian 
bishop  of  the  tenth  centiuy  epigi-ammatically  described  the 
morals  of  his  time,  when  he  declared,  that  if  he  were  to 
enforce  the  canons  against  unchaste  people  administering 
ecclesiastical  rites,  no  one  would  be  left  in  the  Church  except 
the  boys ;  and  if  he  were  to  observe  the  canons  against  bas- 
tards, these  also  must  be  excluded.^  The  evil  acquired  such 
magnitude  that  a  great  feudal  clergy,  bequeathing  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  from  father  to  son,  appeared  more  than 
once  likely  to  arise.^  A  tax  called  *  Culagium,'  which  was  in 
fact  a  licence  to  clergymen  to  keep  concubines,  was  during 
several  centuries  systematically  levied  by  princes.'*  Some- 
times the  evil,  by  its  very  extension,  corrected  itself.  Priestly 
marriages  were  looked  upon  as  normal  events  not  implying 
any  guilt,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  several  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  they  were  not  regarded  as  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  power  of  working  miracles.*  But  this  was  a 
rare  exception.  From  the  earliest  period  a  long  succession 
i)f  Councils  as  well  as  such  men  as  St.  Boniface,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Peter  Damiani,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Anselm, 
HUdebrand  and  his  successors  in  the  Popedom,  denounced 
priestly  marriage  or  concubinage  as  an  atrocious  crime,  and 
the  habitual  life  of  the  priests  was,  in  theory  at  least,  gene- 
rally recognised  as  a  life  of  sin. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  having  once  broken  then*  vows 
and  begun  to  live  what  they  deemed  a  life  of  habitual  sin, 


'  See,  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 

the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  eccle- 

Lea,  pp.  162-192.  siastical  offices  was  carried,  in  Lea^ 

2  Eatherius,  quoted  by  Lea,  p.  pp.  149,  150,  266,  299,  339. 
161.  ••  Lea,  pp.  271,  292,  422. 

•  See  some  curious  avideuce  of  *  Ibid.  pp.  186-187. 
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the  clergy  should  soon  have  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the 
laity.  We  may  not  lay  much  stress  on  such  isolated  iiistiincea 
of  depravity  as  that  of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  was  con- 
demned among  many  other  crimes  for  incest,  and  for  adultery  ;* 
or  the  abbot-elect  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  who 
in  1171  was  found,  on  investigation,  to  have  seventeen 
illegitimate  children  in  a  single  village ;  ^  or  an  abbot  of  St. 
Pelayo,  in  Spain,  who  in  1 1 30  was  proved  to  have  kept  no 
less  than  seventy  concubines ;  ^  or  Henry  III.,  Bishop  of 
Li^ge,  who  was  deposed  in  1274  for  having  sixty-five 
illegitimate  children ;  *  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
evidence  of  a  long  chain  of  Councils  and  ecclesiastical  wiitei-s, 
who  conspire  in  depicting  fai*  greater  evils  than  simple  concu- 
binage. It  was  observed  that  when  the  priests  actually  took 
wives  the  knowledge  that  these  connections  were  illegal  was 
peculiarly  fatal  to  theii-  fidelity,  and  bigamy  and  extreme 
mobility  of  attachments  were  especially  common  among 
them.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  full  of  accounts  of 
nunneries  that  were  like  brothels,  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
infanticides  within  their  walls,  and  of  that  inveterate 
prevalence  of  incest  among  the  clergy,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  again  and  again  to  issue  the  most  stringent  enact- 
ments that  priests  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  with  their 
mothers  or  sisters.  Unnatural  love,  which  it  had  been  one 
of  the  great  services  of  Christianity  almost  to  eradicate  from 
the  world,  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  lingering  in  the 
monasteries ;  and,  shortly  before  the  Reformation,  complainta 
became  loud  and  frequent  of  the  employment  of  the  con- 
fessional for  the  purposes  of  debauchery.*  The  measures 
taken  on  the  subject  were  very  numerous  and  severe.  At 
fii-st,    the   evil  chiefly   com])lained    of  was   the   clandestine 


'  Lea,  p.  368.  *  The  roaclep  may  find  the  nioet 

'  Ibid.  p.  296.  ample  evidence  of  tho8<'  positiima 

'  Ibid.  p.  322.  in    Iah\.     See    c.«5pccially    pp.    138, 

'  Ibid.  p.  3i9.  HI,  1.'j3,  155,  2()0,  3  14. 
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marriage  of  priests,  and  especially  their  intercourse  with 
wives  whom  they  had  manied  previous  to  their  ordination. 
Several  Councils  issued  their  anathemas  against  priests  *  who 
had  improper  relations  with  their  wives;'  and  rules  were 
made  that  priests  should  always  sleep  in  the  presence  of  a 
subordinate  clerk;  and  that  they  should  only  meet  their 
wives  in  the  open  air  and  before  at  least  two  witnesses.  Men 
were,  however,  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  way  of 
regarding  this  matter.  Synesius,  when  elected  to  a  bishopric, 
at  first  declined,  boldly  alleging  as  one  of  his  i-easons,  that 
he  had  a  wife  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  who,  he  hoped, 
would  bear  him  many  sons,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
separate  from  her  or  visit  her  secretly  as  an  adulterer.*  A 
Bishop  of  Laon,  at  a  later  date,  who  was  married  to  a  niece 
of  St.  Il6my,  and  who  remained  with  his  wife  till  after  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  quaintly  expressed  his  penitence 
by  naming  them  respectively  Latro  and  Vulpecula.^  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  describes  the  virtue  of  a  priest,  who, 
through  motives  of  piety,  had  discarded  his  wife.  As  he  lay 
dying,  she  hastened  to  him  to  watch  the  bed  which  for  forty 
years  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  share,  and,  bending  over 
what  seemed  the  inanimate  form  of  her  husband,  she  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  any  breath  still  remained,  when  the  dying 
saint,  collecting  his  last  energies,  exclaimed,  *  Woman,  be- 
gone; take  away  the  straw;  there  is  fii'e  yet.''  The 
destruction  of  priestly  marriage  is  chiefly  due  to  Hildebrand, 
who  pursued  this  object  with  the  most  untiring  resolution. 
Finding  that  his  appeals  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
to  the  civil  rulers  were  insufficient,  he  boldly  turned  to  the 
people,  exhorted  them,  in  defiance  of  all  Church  traditions, 
to   withdraw   their    obedience    from    married   priests,   and 


'  Synesius,  Ep.  cv.  had  made  him  a  principal  inter- 

2  Lea,  p.   122.     St.  Augustine  locutor  in  one  of  his  religious  dia- 

had    named    his    illegitimate   son  logues. 

A4eodatu9,  or  the  Gift  of  God,  and  '  Dialog,  iv.  11. 
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kindlod  among  thorn  a  fierce  fanaticism  of  asceticiiim,  wiiich 
speedily  produced  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  offending  })a.stor8. 
Their  wives,  in  immense  niim)>ers,  were  driven  forth  with 
hatred  and  with  sconi ;  and  many  crimes,  and  much  in- 
tolerable suffering,  followed  the  disruption.  The  priehts 
sometimes  strenuously  resisted.  At  Cambrai,  in  a.d.  1077, 
they  burnt  alive  as  a  heretic  a  zealot  who  was  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  Hildebrand.  In  England,  half  a  century 
later,  they  succeeded  in  sur|)rising  a  Papal  legate  in  the  arms 
of  a  coiu-tesan,  a  few  hours  after  ho  had  delivei-ed  a  tierce 
denunciation  of  clerical  unchastity.*  But  Papal  resolution 
8uj)ported  by  popular  fanaticism  won  tlie  victory.  Pojxi 
Urban  II.  gave  licence  to  the  nobles  to  reduce  to  slavery 
the  wives  whom  priests  had  obstinately  refused  to  abandon, 
and  after  a  few  more  acts  of  severity  priestly  marriage  1^- 
came  obsolete.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  disorders  that 
still  existed,  is  shown  by  the  mournful  confessions  of 
ecclcsijistical  writers,  by  the  uniform  and  indignant  tetiti- 
mony  of  tlie  poets  and  prose  satirists  who  preceded  the 
Koformation,  by  the  atrocious  immoralities  disclosed  in  the 
monasteries  at  the  time  of  their  suppression,  and  by  the 
significant  prudence  of  many  lay  Catholics,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  insist  that  their  j)riest  should  tiike  a  concubine 
for  the  protection  of  the  families  of  liia  paiishionei-s.* 


'  This  Ih  monfionod  by  Uonry  tho  protection  of  his  fumule  pari^li- 

of  Huutingdon,  who  wiia  a  coutcm-  ioners.     (Ibid.  p.  3oo.)     Sarpi,  in 

poniry.     (l><'ii,  p.  29.*}.)  his  Hist,  of  the   CuuncU  of  iVchT, 

*  Tho  lirat  nutii'O  of  this  very  iiu-iitione*     (on    tho     uuthority    of 

remnrkablu  pnH'uution  18  in  u  canon  /uingliiis)    tiiiti      SwIh^     custom, 

of    tho    Council    of    I'alonciii    (iu  Nicohis    of  C'U<nmi:;^'i8,   a    loa<iing 

Spain)  h«'ld  in  13'J2,  whidi  anutho-  monibor   of   tho    Council   of  Con- 

niat.isoM  laynion  who  couiiiol  thoir  stance,  declared  that   this   cu^tom 

pastors  to  tjiko  concubiuoM.     (Loa,  hiul    l>oconui    very   cnimon,    that 

p.  Z'l\.)     Sloidau  niontions  that  it  tlio    laity    ■\v..Te    firmly   penttiadod 

waa  customary  in  aoino of  the  Swi.sM  that  pncsta  never  livwl  a  lift*  of 

oantons    for    the    parishionorH   t</  real    celibacy,    and    that,     whore 

obliira  tho  priest  to  soK-ot  a  concu-  no    proofs    of    ctmcubinai'n   ware 

bine  a«  a  ncco-ssary  procautiou  tor  found,   they  alwuvtj  tLB-iumod    tha 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  demoralising 
influence  than  a  priesthood  living  such  a  life  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  is  fully  recognised,  it  has,  indeed,  been  productive  of 
the  gi'eatest  and  the  most  unequivocal  benefits.  Nowhere, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  assume  a  more 
beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form  than  in  those  gentle  clerical 
households  which  stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said, 
'the  one  idyll  of  modern  life,'  the  most  perfect  type  of  domestic 
peace,  the  centre  of  civilisation  in  the  remotest  village.  Not- 
withstanding some  class  narrowness  and  professional  bigotry, 
notwithstanding  some  unworthy,  but  half  unconscious 
mannerism,  which  is  often  most  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
hypocrisy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  quarter 
BO  much  happiness  at  once  diffused  and  enjoyed,  or  so  much 
virtue  attained  with  so  little  tension  or  struggle.  Com- 
bining with  his  sacred  calling  a  warm  sympathy  with  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  political  movements  of  his  time, 
possessing  the  enlai'ged  practical  knowledge  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest  into  the  occupations 
and  the  amusements  of  his  parishioners,  a  good  clergyman  will 
rarely  obtrude  his  religious  convictions  into  secular  spheres, 
but  yet  will  make  them  apparent  in  all.  Tliey  will  be  re- 
vealed by  a  higher  and  deeper  moral  tone,  by  a  more 
scrupulous  purity  in  word  and  action,  by  an  all-pervasive 
gentleness,  which  refines,  and  softens,  and  mellows,  and  adds 
as  much  to  the  charm  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  charactei 


existence    of  more    serious   vice,  nullos  cselibes  esse,  ut  in  plerisque 

The    passage    (which    is     quoted  parocliiis  non  aliter  velint  presby 

by   Bayle)   is    too   remarl?able  to  terum    tolerare    nisi    concubinam 

be   omitted.     *  Taceo    de    fornica-  habeat,  quo  vel  sic  suis  sit  consul 

tionibus  et  adulteriis  a  quibus  qui  turn  uxoribus,  quae  nee  sic  quidem 

alieni  sunt  probro  cseteris  ac  ludi-  usquequaque  sunt  extra  periculura. 

brio  esse  solent,  spadonesque  aut  Nic.  de  Clem.  De  Prcssul.  Simoniw 

sodomitae     appellantur ;     denique  (Lea,  p.  386.) 
laici  usque  adeo  persuasum  habent 
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in  which  it  Ir  displayed.  In  visiting  the  pick,  reh'eving  tlie 
poor,  inRtnicfcinj;  the  young",  and  diprharging  a  thousand 
dolicato  offices  for  wliicli  a  woman's  tact  is  especially  noede<l, 
his  wife  finds  a  sphere  of  labour  which  is  at  once  intensely 
active  and  intensely  feminine,  and  her  examj)le  is  not  lens 
beneficial  than  her  ministrations. 

Among  the  Catholic  priesthood,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  vow  of  celibacy  Ls  faithfully  observed,  a  character 
of  a  different  type  is  formed,  which  with  very  giave  and 
deadly  faults  combines  some  of  the  noblest  excellences  to 
which  humanity  can  attain.  Sepamted  from  mast  of  the  ties 
and  affections  of  earth,  viewing  life  chiefly  through  the 
distorted  medium  of  the  casuist  or  the  confessional,  and 
deprived  of  those  relationsliips  which  more  than  tmy  others 
soften  and  expand  the  character,  the  Catholic  priests  have 
Ijecn  but  too  often  conspicuous  for  theii*  fierce  and  sanguinary 
fanaticism,  and  for  their  indifference  to  all  interests  except 
those  of  their  Church ;  while  the  narrow  i-ange  of  their 
sympathies,  and  the  intellectual  servitude  they  have  accepted, 
render  them  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  office  of  educating  the 
young,  which  they  so  jMSi'sistently  claim,  and  which,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  world,  they  wero  long  permitted  to 
monoywliso.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  other  body  of  men 
liave  ever  exhibited  a  more  single  minded  and  unworldly 
zeal,  refracted  by  no  personal  interests,  sacrificing  to  duty 
tlio  dearest  of  earthly  object,s,  and  confronting  with  »in- 
daunted  heroism  every  form  of  hardship,  of  suffering,  imd 
of  death. 

That  tlie  middle  ni];es,  even  in  their  darkest  perirxls,  pro- 
duced many  good  and  gi-oat  men  of  the  latter  type  it  would 
be  unjust  and  absurd  to  deny.  It  can  liardly,  however,  Xte 
cpiestioned  that  the  extreme  frequency  of  illicit  connections 
among  the  clergy  tended  during  many  centuries  most  actively 
to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  hiity,  iuul  to  count«>nu't  the 
great  services  in  the  causo  of  purity  which  Oiristian  te^ich- 
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ing  had  undoubtedly  eflfected.  The  priestly  connections  were 
rarely  so  fully  i*ecognised  as  to  enable  the  mistress  to  fill  a 
position  like  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  chief  teachers  and 
exemplars  of  morals  living  habitually  in  an  intercourse 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  ambiguous  or  wrong,  must 
have  acted  most  injuriously  upon  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Asceticism,  proclaiming  war  upon  human  nature, 
produced  a  revulsion  towards  its  extreme  opposite,  and  even 
when  it  was  observed  it  was  frequently  detrimental  to 
puiity  of  mind.  The  habit  of  continually  looking  upon  mar 
riage  in  its  coai*sest  light,  and  of  regarding  the  propagation 
of  the  species  as  its  one  legitimate  end,  exercised  a  pecu- 
liarly perverting  influence  upon  the  imagination.  The  ex- 
ubemnt  piety  of  wives  who  desired  to  live  apart  from  their 
husbands  often  drove  the  latter  into  serious  iiTCgularities. ' 
The  notion  of  sin  was  introduced  into  the  dearest  of  re- 
lationships,^  and  the  whole  subject  was  distorted  and  de- 
graded. It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  Protestantism 
that  it  did  much  to  banish  these  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  the  world,  and  to  restore  marriage  to  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  dignity.      We  have  a  gratifying  illustration 


'  Thiswaa  energetically  noticed  culpam  non  habeat.     Quando  vero 

by  Luther,  in  his  famous  sermon  deficiente  bono  prolis  fide  tamen 

♦  De  Matrimonio,'  and  some  of  the  servata  conveniunt  causa  inconti- 

Catholic  preachers    of  an   earlier  nentise  non  sic   excusatur  ut  non 

period  had   made   the  same  com-  habeat  culpam,  sed  venialom.  .  .  . 

plaint.      See    a    curious    passage  Item  hoc  quod  conjugati  victi  con- 

trom  a  contemporary  of  Boccaccio,  cupiscentia  utuntur  invicem,  ultra 

quoted  by  Meray,  Les  Libres  pre-  necessitatem    liberos     procreandi, 

cheurs,  p.  1 66.     '  Vast  numbers  of  ponam  in  his  pro  quibus  quotidie 

laymen  separated  ffom  their  wives  dicimus  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nos- 

under  the  influence  of  the  ascetic  tra.    .    .   .    Unde    in     sententiolis 

enthusiasm  which  Hildebrand  ere-  Sexti  Pythagorici  legitur  "  omnis 

ated.* — Lea,  p.  254.  ardentior   araator  propriae   uitoris 

'^  'Quando   enim   servata    fide  adulter    est.'" — Pater    Lombard, 

thori  causa   prolis    conjuges  con-  Sentent.  lib.  iv.  dist.  31. 
'ceniunt    sic    excusatur  coitus   ut 
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of  the  extent  to  which  an  old  Biiporstition  has  decIinoH,  in 
tho  fact  that  when  Goldsmith,  in  hLs  f^rcat  romance,  dcsii-cd 
to  depict  tho  harmleas  eccentricities  of  his  Rimj)le-mindefl  and 
unworldly  vicar,  he  represented  him  as  maintaining^  that 
opinion  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  the  second  marriapjo  of  a 
clergyman  which  was  for  many  centuries  universal  in  the 
(/hurch. 

Another  injurious  conscriucnce,  I'esulting,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  asceticism,  was  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
extremely  the  character  and  the  position  of  women.  In 
this  tendency  we  may  detect  in  part  the  influence  of  the 
earlier  Jewish  writings,  in  which  an  impartial  observer 
may  find  evident  traces  of  the  common  Oi'iental  depreci- 
ation of  women.  Tl\o  custom  of  purchase-money  to  the 
father  of  the  bride  was  admitted.  Polygamy  was  au- 
thorised,* and  practised  by  the  wisest  man  on  an  enormotis 
scale.  A  womail  was  regarded  as  the  origin  of  human  ills. 
A  period  of  purification  was  appointed  after  the  birth  of 
every  child ;  but.  by  a  very  significant  provision,  it  was 
twice  as  long  in  the  case  of  a  female  as  of  a  male  child.* 
'  The  badness  of  men,'  a  Jewish  writer  emphatically  declai-ed, 
*)s  better  than  the  goodness  of  women.' ^  The  types  of 
female  excellence  exhibited  in  the  early  period  of  Jewish 
history  are  in  general  of  a  low  order,  and  certainly  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Roman  history  or  (Jrcok  poetry  ;  and  tlm 
warmest  eulogy  of  a  woman  in  tho  Old  Testiiment  iji 
probably  that  which  was  ])estowed  upon  her  who,  witli  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  aggmvated  treachery,  had  murdenvl 
tho  sleeping  fugitive  who  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof. 


'  Many  -vrirfH,  however,    -were  •  licvit.  xii.  1-fi. 

fnrhid<lpn.       (I)eut.      xvii.       17.)  "  KcolosiiLsticus.    xhi.    14.       1 

PoIVRHiTiy   ill  wvid   to  hnve   coa-sod  boliovc.  huwcvor,  tli'<   p.-m.-taije  Ixhx 

Hinonc:  tho  Jews  at'tor  the  rofurri  boon  tr.iiislivtod   '  l'>i>ttor  th<>  bn-i- 

from  tho  Kabylonisli   CMptivifv. —  ness  of  n  innu   than   tJie  bUnJish- 

Whewoll's  FJnnrnts   of  Morality^  nient«  of  a  woman.' 
bcM^k  iv.  ch.  r. 
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The  combined  influence  of  the  Jewish  writings,  and  of 
that  ascetic  feeling  which  treated  women  as  the  chief  source 
of  temptation  to  man,  was  shown  in  those  fierce  invectives, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  and  so  grotesque  a  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  contrast  so  curiously  with 
the  adulation  bestowed  upon  particular  members  of  the  sex. 
Woman  was  represented  as  the  door  of  hell,  as  the  mother  of 
all  human  ills.  She  should  be  ashamed  at  the  very  thought 
that  she  is  a  woman.  She  should  live  in  continual  penance, 
on  account  of  the  cui'ses  she  has  brought  upon  the  world. 
She  should  be  ashamed  of  her  dress,  for  it  is  the  memorial 
of  her  fall.  She  should  be  especially  ashamed  of  her  beauty, 
for  it  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  the  daemon.  Physical 
beauty  was  indeed  perpetually  the  theme  of  ecclesiastical 
denunciations,  though  one  singular  exception  seems  to  have 
been  made :  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  middle  ages 
the  personal  beauty  of  bishops  was  contiaually  noticed  upon 
their  tombs.  ^  Women  were  even  forbidden  by  a  provincial 
Council,  in  the  sixth  century,  on  account  of  their  impurity, 
to  receive  the  Eucharist  into  their  naked  hands.^  Their 
essentially  subordinate  position  was  continually  maintained. 

It  is  probable  that  this  teaching  had  its  part  in  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  legislation  concerning  the  sex.  The 
Pagan  laws  during  the  Empire  had  been  continually  repealing 
the  old  disabilities  of  women,  and  the  legislative  movement 
in  their  favour  continued  with  unabated  force  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Justinian,  and  appeared  also  in  some  of  the  early 
laws  of  the  barbarians.^     But  in  the  whole  feudal  lesrialation 


*  This  curious  fact  is  noticed  Troplong,  Influences  dAi  Christian- 
by  Le  Blant,  Inscriptions  chre-  isme  sur  le  Droit  (a  work,  however, 
tiannes  de  la  Gaule,  pp.  xcvii.-  which  is  •written  much  more  in 
xcviii.  the  spirit  of  an  apologist  than  in 

^  See  the  decree  of  a  Council  of  that  of  an  historian),  and  Legouvi, 

Aaxerre  (a.d.  678),  can.  36.  pp.  27-29. 

•  See  tbe  last  two  chapters  of 
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women  were  placed  in  a  much  lower  legal  position  than  in 
the  Pagan  Empire. '  In  addition  to  the  personal  restrictions 
which  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  concerning 
divorce,  and  concerning  the  subordination  of  the  weaker  sex, 
we  find  numerous  and  stringent  enactments,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  women  to  succeed  to  any  considerable  amount 
of  property,  and  which  almost  reduced  them  to  the  alter- 
native of  marriage  or  a  nunnery.^  The  complete  inferiority 
of  the  sex  was  continually  maintained  by  the  law  ;  and  that 
generous  public  opinion  which  in  Rome  had  fi-cquontly 
revolted  against  the  injustice  done  to  girls,  in  d<'i)riving 
them  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers, 
totally  disappeared.  Wherever  the  canon  law  has  been  the 
basis  of  legislation,  we  find  laws  of  succession  sficrificing  the 
interests  of  daughters  and  of  wives,^  and  a  state  of  pul)Iic 
opinion  which  has  been  formed  and  regulated  by  those  laws ; 
nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  abolLsh  them  till  the 


'  Kvon  in  matters  not  rolatin^^  forrcd    on    thorn    hy   tho    middle 

t<)  property,  tho  position  of  "women  Konian   law  :    but  the  proprietar}* 

in  feudalism  was  a  low  r)no.  'Tout  ditiahilities    of      marrioil    fomal<  » 

mnri,'    says      Beaumanoir,     'pout  st'ind   on    quite  a  difleront   LasIs 

bfcttresa  feramo  quand  olio  no  vout  from   their    personal,  incapacitioj*, 

pas  oboir  i\  son  comnmndome'it,  on  and  it  is  by  keeping  alive  an<l  con- 

quand    olle    lo    niaudit,  on    quand  holidatin^   the  formor  that  tho  ex- 

ello  lo  tl^ment,  pourvu  quo   co  soit  positors   of   the  canon    law    have 

m()d6r6ment    et    sans     ([uo    mort  deeply  injured  civilisation.     There 

B'ensuive,'  quoted   by  Lcgouve,  p.  iiro  many   vestiges   of   a  Btruj;i;le 

148.     Contra.st  with  this  tho  say-  between  tho  secular  and  eoclesian- 

inj?  of    tho  eblor  C'ato:    'A  ni.in  tical  principlcH ;  but  the  canon  L»w 

who  beats  his  wife  or  his  children  nearly    everywhere     provailoti.* — 

lays  impious  hands  on   that  wliith  Maine's  Ancient  IjOw,  p.    \h%.      I 

is   most  holy  and   most  sacred  in  may  observe  that  tho  Ku.*i.'<ian  law 

the     world.*  —  Plutarch,    Marcus  was  early  very  favourable  to  th« 

Catc.  j>roprietjiry    rights     of      marriiHl 

*  See  Legouv6,  pp.  29-38;  women.  See  a  remarkable  letter 
Maine's  ..-i/JctV//^ /vrtf/',  pp.  1.5 1- IT)'.),  in    tho    Memoirs  of  th«    Vriucexs 

•  '  No  society  which  preserves  Daachkaw  (o<lited  by  Mm.  ]ha<l- 
any  tincture  of  Christian  institu-  fonl :  Ix^ndon,  1SI0\  vol.  ii.  j\. 
lions  is  likely  tt)  restore  to  married  -lO  t. 

women  tho  personal    liberty  con- 
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close  of  the  last  centmy.  The  Frencii  revolutionists,  though 
rejecting  the  proposal  of  Si^y^s  and  Condorcet  to  accord 
political  emancipation  to  women,  established  at  least  an  equal 
succession  of  sons  and  daughtei*s,  and  thus  initiated  a  great 
reformation  of  both  law  and  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later 
must  traverse  the  world. 

In  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  purity,  the 
Christian  teachers  derived  much  assistance  from  the  incur- 
sions and  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians.  The  dissolution 
of  vast  retinues  of  slaves,  the  suspension  of  most  public 
games,  and  the  general  impoverishment  that  followed  the 
invasions,  were  all  favoui*able  to  female  virtue ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians,  however  violent  and 
lawless,  were  far  superior  to  the  more  civilised  community. 
Tacitus,  in  a  very  famous  work,  had  long  before  pourtrayed 
in  the  most  flattering  colours  the  purity  of  the  Germans. 
Adultery,  he  said,  was  very  rare  among  them.  The  adul- 
teress waa  driven  from  the  house  with  shaven  hair,  and 
beaten  ignominiously  through  the  village.  Neither  youth, 
nor  beauty,  nor  wealth  could  enable  a  woman  who  was 
known  to  have  sinned  to  secure  a  husband.  Polygamy  was 
restricted  to  the  princes,  who  looked  upon  a  plurality  of 
wives  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity  than  as  a  gratification  of 
the  passions.  Mothers  invariably  gave  suck  to  their  own 
children.  Infanticide  was  forbidden.  Widows  were  not 
allowed  to  re-marry.  The  men  feared  captivity,  much  more 
for  their  wives  than  for  themselves;  they  believed  that  a 
sacred  and  prophetic  gift  resided  in  women ;  they  consulted 
them  as  oracles,  and  followed  their  counsels.  ^ 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
Tacitus  in  this  work  intended  to  reprove  the  dissolute  habits 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  considerably  over-coloured  the 
virtue  of  the  barbarians.    Of  the  substantial  justice,  however, 


'  Germania,  cap.  ix.  xviii.-xx. 
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of  hib  picture  wo  have  much  ovidenco.  Salvian,  who,  about 
three  centuries  later,  witnassed  and  de8cril)ed  the  mannenj  of 
the  barbariuna  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Empire,  attcated 
in  the  strongest  hinguage  the  contrast  which  their  chastity 
presented  to  the  vice  of  those  whom  they  had  subdued.'  ITie 
Scandinavian  mythology  abounds  in  It^euda  exhibitiDg  the 
clear  sentiment  of  the  heathen  tribes  on  the  subject  of  purity, 
and  the  awful  penalties  thi'catened  in  the  next  world  against 
the  seducers,^  The  barbarian  women  were  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise metlicine  and  to  interpret  dreams,  and  they  also  very 
frequently  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  i-allied  theii- 
broken  forces,  and  even  themselves  took  part  in  the  fight.' 
Augustus  had  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  bar- 
badian chiefs  as  hostages,  and  that  the  one  way  of  securing 
the  lidolity  of  traitors  was  by  taking  their  wives,  for  these, 
at  least,  were  never  sacrificed.  Instances  of  female  heroism 
ai-o  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  conquered  nations,  which 
might  rival  the  most  splendid  in  the  Roman  annals. 
When  Marius  had  vanquLshed  an  army  of  the  Teutons,  their 
wives  besought  the  conqueror  to  permit  tliem  to  become  the 
servants  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  in  order  that  their  honour,  at 
least,  might  bo  secure  in  slavery.  Their  reijuest  was  refasi'd, 
and  that  night  they  all  perished  by  their  own  hands.''  A 
powuiful  noble  once  solicited  the  hand  of  a  GalatLm  lady 
named  Camuia,  who,  faithful  to  her  husluuid,  re.siste<l  all  Ins 
onti*eaties.  liesolved  at  any  hazard  to  succeed,  he  cjiilsciI  her 
husband  to  bo  assassinated,  and  when  she  took  refiige  in  the 
temple  of  l)iunu,  and  enrolled  hei-self  ainung  the  jtriesteeses, 
he  sent  noble  afU-r  noble  to  induce  her  to  relent.  After 
a  time,  ho  ventured  himself  into  her  presence.     SIio  feigntHl 


•  De  Gtihrruniionr  Dei.  Miin'olliiius,    xT.     12;     VupisotiH, 
'  See,  for  thoso  logcndM,   Mul-  Aurelinius;  Kl<'ni«<,  iii,  \\. 

lot's  Nortfwrn  Antiijuitiis.  *  Vuler.   Max.   vi.    1  ;    llioru. 

*  TacIIum,    Germ,  i) ;    Ilutt.  iv.  F.p.  cxwW. 
18;     Xii'hilin.     i\x\,    '6-,     Aiuiu. 
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a  willingness  to  yield,  but  told  him  it  was  fii*st  necessary  to 
make  a  libation  to  the  goddess.  She  appeared  as  a  priestess 
before  the  altar,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine,  wliich 
she  had  poisoned.  She  drank  half  of  it  herself,  handed  the 
remainder  to  her  guilty  lover,  and  when  he  had  drained  the 
cup  to  the  dregs,  burst  into  a  fierce  thanksgiving,  that  she 
had  been  permitted  to  avenge,  and  was  soon  to  rejoin,  her 
murdered  husband.'  Another  and  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  furnished  by  a  Gaulish 
woman  named  Epponina.  Her  husband,  JuliiLS  Sabinus^ 
had  rebelled  against  Vespasian;  he  was  conquered,  and 
might  easily  have  escaped  to  Germany,  but  could  not  bear  to 
abandon  his  young  wife.  He  retired  to  a  villa  of  his  own, 
concealed  himself  in  subterranean  cellars  that  were  below  it, 
and  instructed  a  freedman  to  spread  the  report  that  he  had 
3ommitted  suicide,  while,  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
his  body,  he  set  fire  to  the  villa.  Epponina,  hearing  of  the 
suicide,  for  three  days  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  without 
eating.  At  length  the  freedman  came  to  her,  and  told  her 
that  the  suicide  was  feigned.  Sh.e  continued  her  lamenta- 
tions by  day,  but  visited  her  husband  by  night.  She  became 
with  child,  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  ointment,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  her  state  from  her  friends.  "When  the 
hour  of  parturition  was  at  hand,  she  went  alone  into  the 
cellar,  and  without  any  assistance  or  attendance  was  de- 
livered of  twins,  whom  she  brought  up  underground.  For 
nine  yeai*s  she  fulfilled  her  task,  when  Sabinus  was  dis- 
covered, and,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  Vespasian,  was 
executed,  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  his  wife,  who 
made  it  her  last  request  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
die  with  him.^ 

The  moral  purity  of  the  barbarians  was  of  a  kind  alto- 


•  Phitarch,  Be  Mulier.  Virt.         The  name  of  this  heroic  wife 
'  Phitarch,  Amatorius;  Xiphi-    given  in  three  diflferent  forms, 
lin.   Ixvi.  16;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  67- 
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^'«!tli(«r  (liflbrent  from  tliat  wliich  tlio  ascetic  iuovciuckI 
inculcated.  It  was  coiicenti-ated  exclusively  iipoii  mairiape. 
It  showed  itself  in  a  noble  conjugal  fidelity;  but  it  was 
little  fitted  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  did  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  prevent  excessive  disorders  among  the  priesthood.  T\\e 
practice  of  polygamy  among  the  barbarian  kings  was  also 
for  some  centuries  unchecked,  or  at  least  iinsupju-essed,  by 
Chi'ifltianitv.  The  kings  Caribert  and  Chilperic  had  both 
many  wive^  at  the  same  time.*  Clotaire  married  the  sister 
of  his  first  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  who,  on  the 
intention  of  the  king  being  announced,  is  re])orted  to  have 
said,  *  Let  my  lord  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,  only 
let  thy  servant  live  in  thy  favour.'  ^  Theodebei-t,  whose 
genei'al  goodness  of  character  is  warmly  extolled  by  the 
episcopal  historian,  abandoned  hLs  first  wife  on  account  of  an 
atrocious  crime  which  she  had  committed;  took,  duiing  her 
lifetime,  another,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been  betrothed; 
and  upon  the  death  of  this  second  wife,  and  while  the  fii-st 
was  still  living,  took  a  third,  whom,  however,  at  a  hit«r 
period  he  murdered.''  St.  Columbanus  was  expelle<l  from 
Gaul  chiefly  on  account  of  his  denunciations  of  the  polygamy 
of  King  Thierry."*  Dagobert  had  tlireo  wives,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  concubines.*^  Charlemagne  himself  Iiad  at  the 
same  time  two  wives,  and  he  indulged  largely  in  concu- 
bines.^ After  thiR  period  examples  of  this  natui*e  became 
i-are.  The  Popes  and  the  bishops  exercised  a  .strict  suj^er- 
vision  over  domestic  morals,  and  strenuously,  and  in  most 
cases  successfully,  opj)OS(Hl  the  attem])ts  of  kings  and  nobles 
to  repudiate  their  wives. 


'  On  the  poly^Mimy  of  the  fir^t.  '  Il'iil.  Ix. 

see    Greg.   Tur.    iv.     26;    on   tlio  •  Kpiilianluf,  J'lY.   Kar.   Miy. 

polygamy  of  Chilperic,  Grog.  Tur.  xviii.      ('harlomii^no  lirnl.  «co«»rvl- 

IV.  28;  V.  14.  inj?  to  l'<inharl.  f<iur  wivcH,  but,  h.s 

^  Grog.  Tnr.  iv.  3.  f:vr  a-s  I   r.in   nnderslnnd,  only  two 

■  lbi(i.  iii.  26-27,  ^0-  utlho  snnio  time. 

*  Fredogariu'',  x.xxvi. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  startling  facts,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  purity  of  the  barbarians  was  from 
the  first  superior  to  that  of  the  later  Romans,  and  it  appears 
in  many  of  their  laws.  It  has  been  very  happily  observed,* 
that  the  high  value  placed  on  this  virtue  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Salic  code,  while  a  charge  of  cowardice 
falsely  brought  against  a  man  was  only  punished  by  a  fine 
of  three  solidi,  a  charge  of  unchastity  falsely  brought  against 
a  woman  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  forty-five.  The  Teutonic 
sentiment  was  shown  in  a  very  stem  legislation  against 
adultery  and  rape,^  and  curiously  minute  precautions  were 
sometimes  taken  to  guard  against  them.  A  law  of  the 
Spanish  Visigoths  prohibited  surgeons  from  bleeding  any 
free  woman  except  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  of  her 
nearest  relative,  or  at  least  of  some  properly  appointed 
witness,  and  a  Salic  law  imposed  a  fine  of  fifteen  pieces  of 
gold  upon  any  one  who  improperly  pressed  her  hand.^ 

Under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  assisted  by  the  bar- 
barians, a  vast  change  passed  gradually  over  the  world.  The 
vice  we  are  considering  was  probably  more  rare ;  it  certainly 
assumed  less  extravagant  forms,  and  it  was  screened  from 
observation  with  a  new  modesty.  The  theory  of  morals  had 
become  clearer,  and  the  practice  was  somewhat  improved. 
The  extreme  grossness  of  literature  had  disappeared,  and  the 
more  glaring  violations  of  marriage  were  always  censured 
and  often  repressed.  The  penitential  discipline,  and  the 
exhoii^ations  of  the  pulpit,  diSused  abroad  an  immeasurably 
higher  sense  of  the  importance  of  purity  than  Pagan  anti- 
quity had  known.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  following  in  the 
steps  of  some  Pagan  philosophers,^  sti-enuously  ui*ged  upon 


*  Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  p.  67. 

History,  vol.  i.  pp.  (51-62.  »  See,    on    these    laws,    Lord 

*  Milman's  Hist,  of  Latin  Kames  On  Women ;  Legouve,  p.  67. 
Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  363 ;  Le-  *  Favorinns  had  strongly  urged 
gouve,  Hist.  Morale  des  Femrnes,  it.     (Aul.  Gell.  2^oct.  xii.  1.) 
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mofJieiv^  tho  duty  of  themselves  Buckling  tlioir  children  ;  and 
many  minuto  and  stringent  proceptH  were  made  against 
extravagances  of  dress  and  manuei-s.  llie  religious  insti- 
tutions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  almost  conse- 
crated prostitution,  were  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  courtesan 
sank  into  a  lower  stage  of  degradation. 

Besides  these  changes,  the  duty  of  reciprocal  fidelity  in 
maniago  was  enforced  with  a  new  earnestness.  Tho  con- 
trast between  the  levity  with  which  the  frailty  of  men  has 
in  most  ages  lx)en  regarded,  and  the  extreme  seventy  with 
which  women  who  have  l)eon  guilty  of  the  same  ofTonco  have 
gonei^ally  been  treated,  forms  one  of  the  most  singulai* 
anomalies  in  moral  history,  and  appeal's  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  the  temptation  usually  springs  from 
tho  SOX  which  is  so  readily  pardoned  ;  that  the  sex  which 
is  visited  with  such  crushing  penalties  is  proverbially  the 
most  weak ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  women,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  men,  tho  vice  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  most 
abject  misery  and  poverty.  For  this  disparity  of  censure 
several  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  oifcnce  can  bo  more 
surely  and  easily  detected,  and  therefore  moit)  certainly 
punished,  in  the  case  of  women  than  of  men  ;  and,  as  the  duty 
of  ])roviding  for  his  children  falls  upon  the  father,  tho  intro- 
duction into  the  family  of  children  who  are  not  liis  own  is  a 
sj)ecial  injury  to  him,  while  illegitimate  chikh'cn  who  do  not 
spring  from  adultery  will  probably,  on  account  of  their  father 
having  entered  into  no  compact  to  support  them,  ultimately 
become  criminals  or  pau|X)i'S,  and  therefore  a  burden  to 
S(x;iety.'  It  may  be  added,  I  think,  that  several  causes 
render  the  observance  of  thLs  virtue  more  difficult  for  one  sox 
than  for  tho  other  ;  that  its  violation,  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  tho  moral  degradation  which  is  a  i-esult  of 


'  ThoHo  aro  tho  ronsons  given  by   Mftlthus,  On  Pajytdatio^i ,  book 
iii.  ch.  ii. 
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the  existing  condition  of  public  opinion,  is  naturally  more 
profoundly  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  women  than  of 
men  ;  and  also  that  much  of  our  feeling  on  these  subjects  is 
due  to  laws  and  moral  systems  which  were  formed  by  men, 
and  were  in  the  first  instance  intended  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

The  passages  in  the  Fathers,  asserting  the  equality  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  both  sexes,  are  exceedingly  unequi- 
vocal ;  ^  and  although  the  doctrine  itself  had  been  anticipated 
by  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  it  had  probably  never  before,  and  it 
has  never  since,  been  so  fully  realised  as  in  the  early  Chui'ch. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  conquest  has  been 
retained.  At  the  present  day,  although  the  standard  of 
morals  is  far  higher  than  in  Pagan  Rome,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  inequality  of  the  censui'O  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  two  sexes  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  days 
of  Paganism,  and  that  inequality  is  continually  the  cause  of 
the  most  shameful  and  the  most  pitiable  injustice.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  a  great  retrogression  resulted  from  chivalry, 
and  long  survived  its  decay.  The  character  of  the  seducer, 
and  especially  of  the  passionless  seducer  who  pursues  his 
career  simply  as  a  kind  of  sport,  and  under  the  influence  of 
no  stronger  motive  than  vanity  or  a  spirit  of  adventure,  has 
been  glorified  and  idealised  in  the  popular  literature  of 
Christendom  in  a  manner  to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel 
in  antiquity.  When  we  reflect  that  the  object  of  such  a  man 
is  by  the  coldest  and  most  deliberate  treachery  to  blast  the 


*  St.     Augustine     (JDe     Conj.  stupro  atque  adulterio  condemnato 

Adult,  ii.  19)  maintains  that  adul-  passim  per  lupanaria  et  ancillulas 

tery  is  even  more  criminal  in  the  libido    permittitur,  quasi    culpam 

man    than    in    the    woman.     St.  dignitas  faciat  non  voluntas.   Apud 

Jerome  has  an  impressive  passage  nos  quod    non  licet  feminis  aeque 

on  the  subject :  '  Aliae  sunt  leges  non  licet  viris ;  et  eadem  servitus 

Ceesarum,     alise     Christi;    aliud  pari     conditione     censetur.' — Ep. 

Papianus,    aliud     Paulus     nostri  Ixxvii.     St.  Chrysostom  writes  in 

praecepit.     Apud  illos  viris  impu-  a  similar  strain, 
diciti^    frsena     laxantur    et    solo 
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lives  of  iimocciit  women;  when  wo  compare  the  levity  of 
his  motive  with  the  irreparable  injury  he  inflicts ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  he  can  only  deceive  his  victim  by 
poi*suading  her  to  love  him,  and  can  only  ruin  her  by 
poi-suading  her  to  trust  him,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  cruelty  more  wanton  and  more 
heai'tless,  or  a  chanicter  combining  more  numerous  elements 
of  infamy  and  of  dishonour.  That  such  a  character  should 
for  many  centuries  have  been  the  popular  ideal  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  literature,  and  the  boast  of  numbers 
who  most  plume  themselves  upon  theii-  honour,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  mournful  facts  in  history,  and  it  represents 
a  moral  deflection  certainly  not  less  than  was  i-evealed 
in  ancient  Greece  by  the  position  that  was  assigned  to  tlie 
courtesiui. 

The  fundamental  truth,  that  the  same  act  can  never  be  at 
once  venial  for  a  man  to  demand,  and  infamous  for  a  woman 
to  accord,  though  nobly  enforced  by  the  early  Christians,  hua 
not  passed  into  the  populai*  sentiment  of  Christendom.  TTie 
mystical  character,  however,  which  the  Church  impaired  to 
marriage  has  been  extremely  inlliicntial.  Partly  by  raising 
it  into  a  sacrament,  and  partly  by  representing  it  as,  in 
some  mysterious  and  not  very  definable  sense,  an  image  of 
the  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church,  a  feeling  w:is  fostered 
that  a  lifelong  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  L^,  under 
all  cii'cumstances,  the  single  form  of  intercoui-se  between  the 
sexes  which  is  not  illegitimate  j  and  this  conviction  has 
acquii-ed  the  force  of  a  primal  nu»ral  intuition. 

There  can,  I  think,  1)0  little  doubt  that,  in  the  stringency 
with  which  it  is  usually  laid  down,  it  rests  not  u|)on  the  law 
of  nature,  but  upon  positive  law,  although  unassisted  natui-o 
is  siifiicient  to  U^ad  men  n\any  st<>ps  in  its  dii-oction.  Con- 
sidering the  su])ject  simply  in  the  light  of  uuaiiied  i^oaiion, 
two  rules  comprise  the  whole  duty  of  num.  He  must  ab- 
stain from  whatever  injui-es  happiness  or  degrades  chaructiT. 
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Under  the  first  head,  he  must  include  the  more  remote 
as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  act.  He  miist 
consider  how  his  partner  will  be  affected  by  the  union,  the 
light  in  which  society  will  view  the  connection,  the  probable 
position  of  the  children  to  be  born,  the  effect  of  these  bii-ths, 
and  also  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  the  well-being  of 
society  at  large.  Some  of  the  elements  of  this  calculation 
vary  in  diffei*ent  stages  of  society.  Thus,  public  opinion  in 
one  age  will  reprobate,  and  therefore  punish,  connections 
which,  in  another  age,  are  fully  sanctioned  ;  and  the  probable 
position  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  bii'tha 
upon  society,  will  depend  greatly  upon  particular  and 
national  circumstances. 

Under  the  second  head  is  comprised  the  influence  of  this 
intercourse  in  clouding  or  developing  the  moral  feelings, 
loweriag  or  elevating  the  tone  of  chai'acter,  exciting  or  allay- 
ing the  aberrations  of  the  imagination,  incapacitating  men  for 
pui-e  affections  or  extending  their  range,  making  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature  more  or  less  predominant.  We  know,  by 
the  intuition  of  our  moral  nature,  that  this  predominance  is 
always  a  degraded,  though  it  is  not  always  an  unhappy,  con- 
dition. We  also  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  being,  that 
powerful  and  beautiful  affections,  which  had  before  been 
latent,  are  evoked  in  some  particular  forms  of  union,  while 
other  forms  of  union  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  deaden  the 
affections  and  to  pervert  the  character. 

In  these  considerations  we  have  ample  gToimds  for 
maintaining  that  the  lifelong  union  of  one  man  and  of  one 
woman  should  be  the  normal  or  dominant  type  of  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  We  can  prove  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness,  and  also  to  the  moral 
elevation,  of  all  parties.  But  beyond  this  point  it  would, 
I  conceive,  be  impossible  to  advance,  except  by  the  assLstance 
of  a  special  revelation.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
this  should  be  the  dominant  type  it  should  be  the  only  one, 
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or  that  the  interests  of  society  demand  that  all  connoctionfl 
Rhoiild  Ije  forced  into  the  same  die.  Connections,  whicli  were 
confoGsodly  only  for  a  few  years,  have  always  suhsistod  side 
by  side  with  permanent  marriagas ;  and  in  periods  when  pub- 
lic opinion,  acquiescing  in  their  propriety,  inflicts  no  excora- 
mnnication  on  one  or  both  of  the  pai-tners,  when  these 
partners  are  not  living  the  deraoraludng  and  degrading  life 
which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  when 
proper  provision  is  made  for  the  children  who  are  bom,  it 
would  be,  I  believe,  impossible  to  prove,  by  the  light  of 
simple  and  unassisted  reason,  that  such  connections  should  bo 
invariably  condemned.  It  is  extremely  important,  both  for 
the  happiness  and  for  the  moral  well-being  of  men,  that  life- 
long unions  should  not  be  effected  simply  under  the  imperious 
prompting  of  a  blind  appetite.  There  are  always  multitudes 
who,  in  the  period  of  their  lives  when  their  pa^ssions  are  most 
strong,  are  incapable  of  supporting  children  in  theii'  own 
social  rank,  and  who  would  therofoi*e  injure  society  by 
marrying  in  it,  but  are  nevertheless  perfectly  capable  of 
securing  an  honourable  caiXMjr  for  their  illegitimate  children 
in  the  lower  social  sphere  to  which  these  would  natui-ally 
belong.  Under  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned,  these 
connections  are  not  injurious,  but  beneficial,  to  the  weaker 
partner;  they  soften  the  difTei-ences  of  rank,  they  stimulate 
social  habits,  and  they  do  not  produce  upon  chiu-actor  the 
degi-ading  effect  of  promiscuous  intercoui'se,  or  upon  society 
the  injurious  effects  of  imprudent  marriages,  one  or  other  of 
which  will  multiply  in  their  absence.  In  the  iuimenso 
variety  of  circumstances  and  characters,  cases  will  always 
appear  in  which,  on  utilitarian  gi-ounds.  they  might  sooui 
adviRable. 

It  is  necessaiy  t-o  dwell  upon  such  considoi-atioiis  as  these. 
if  we  would  uudei-stand  the  legislation  of  the  T.-i^an  Kmpii-e 
or  the  changes  tliat  wei-e  elfoctiHl  ])y  ^Christianity.  The 
le-jfLslators   of  the  Kmpii-c   distinctly   i*ecognised   these  con- 
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nactions,  and  made  it  a  main  object  to  authorise,  dignify,  and 
regulate  them.  The  unlimited  licence  of  divorce  practically 
included  them  under  the  name  of  marriage,  while  that  name 
sheltered  them  from  stigma,  and  prevented  many  of  the 
gravest  evils  of  unauthorised  unions.  The  word  concubine 
also,  which  in  the  Republic  had  the  same  signification  as 
among  ourselves,  represented  in  the  Empire  a  strictly  legal 
union — an  innovation  which  was  chiefly  due  to  Augustus, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  as  part  of  the  legislation  against 
celibacy,  and  also,  it  may  be,  as  a  corrective  of  the  licentious 
habits  that  were  general.  This  union  was  in  essentials 
merely  a  form  of  mamage,  for  he  who,  having  a  concubine, 
took  to  himself  either  a  wife  or  another  concubine,  waa 
legally  guilty  of  adultery.  Like  the  commonest  form  of 
marriage,  it  was  consummated  without  any  ceremony,  and 
was  dissoluble  at  will.  Its  peculiarities  were  that  it  was 
contracted  between  men  of  patrician  rank  and  freedwomen, 
who  were  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry ;  that  the  concubine, 
though  her  position  was  perfectly  recognised  and  honouiuble, 
did  not  share  the  rank  of  her  partner,  that  she  brought  no 
dowry,  and  that  her  children  followed  her  rank,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  rank  and  the  inheritance  of  their 
father.^ 

Against  these  notions  Christianity  declared  a  direct  and 
implacable  warfare,  which  was  imperfectly  reflected  in  the 
civil  legislation,  but  appeared  unequivocally  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  in  most  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils.^ 


•  See  Troplong,  Influence  du  municet.  Caeterum  is  qui  non  habet 
Christianisme  sur  le  Droit,  pp.  239-  uxorem  et  pro  uxore  concubinam 
251.  habeta  communione  non  repellatur, 

*  We  find,  however,  traces  of  a  tantum  ut  unius  mulieris,  aut  uxoris 
toleration  of  the  Eoman  type  of  con-  aut  concubinae  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit 
cubine  in  Christianity  for  some  conjunctione  contentus.' —  1  Can. 
time.  Thus,  a  Council  of  Toledo  17.  St.  Isidore  said:  '  Christiano 
decreed :  '  Si  quis  habens  uxorem  non  dicam  pliu'imas  sed  nee  duas 
Cdelisi  concubinam  habeat  non  com-  simul  habere  licitum  est,  nisi  unam 
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It  taught,  as  a  religious  dogma,  invariable,  inflexible,  and 
independent  of  all  utilituri;in  calculations,  that  all  forms  of 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  other  than  lifelong  unions,  were 
criminal.  By  teaching  men  to  regard  this  doctrine  as  axiom- 
atic, and  therefore  inflicting  severe  social  penalties  and 
deep  degradation  on  transient  connections,  it  has  profoundly 
modLGed  even  thcii-  utilitarian  aspect,  and  liaa  rendered  them 
in  most  countries  furtive  and  dii^guiscd.  There  is  probably 
no  other  branch  of  ethics  which  has  Ixjen  so  largely  deter- 
mined by  special  dogmatic  theology,  and  there  is  none  which 
would  be  60  deeply  afTected  by  its  decay. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  movement,  the  ])urely  civil  mar- 
riage of  the  later  Pagan  Empire  was  gradually  replaced  by 
religious  marriages.  There  is  a  manifest  propriety  in 
invoking  a  divine  benediction  upon  an  act  which  forms  so 
important  an  epoch  in  life,  and  the  mingling  of  a  religious 
ceremony  impresses  a  decider  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
contract.  The  assentially  religious  and  even  mystical  cha- 
racter imparted  by  Christianity  to  marriage  rendered  the 
consecration  jxiculiarly  natural,  but  it  Wiis  only  very 
gradually  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
necessary.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  it  was  long  dispensed 
with  in  the  marriage  of  slaves ;  and  oven  in  the  ca^so  of 
fi'cemen,  though  generally  |>erfornied,  it  was  not  made  com- 
pulsory till  the  tenth  century.'  In  addition  to  its  primai-y 
object  of  sanctifying  marriage,  it  beciimo  in  time  a  jKJwerful 


tnntum  aut  uxnreni,  aut  corto  luoo  ap  to  the  tliirtotnth  century  a  cod- 

oxoriH.Hi  conjux  ileest,  conoulpiimni.*  cubino  wntt  not  u»H*t«8jtjvrily  nn  a^'arv 

—  Avud  Gratianuin,ih)ii<A.  Quote<l  done.!  woiiinii.     Tlio  term  wn,**  afv 

hy  Nativli.s  Alnxnridor,  Hist.  FacI<\<.  pliinl  to  !imrriii|;fH  that  woro 

Swc.  I.  disa.  'Id.     Mr.  Lou  {/lust,  of'  luit  nut  diriciiilly  rrooj^niBitl     i 

Sacerdiital    Cclihanj,   pp.  203-20,'))  riil^o  uoticrs  a  ri'markahlo  iiustaiioe 

hjia  dovotod  an  oxtroimdy  intoreyt-  of  tho   rovival  of"  tlii«   cuirtom   in 

ing  not«  to  tracinpf  tho  luHtory  of  Gorman  history. — Sotes  on  I'ttpUth 

the  -word    coiieubiuo   thruu^li    tho  Divinra  {^»\.  IS'iSV  vol.  i.  p. '221. 

jniddle  n^'f-s.      He  showH  that  ovon  '  Lt-gimvi^,  j).  19^ 
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instrument  in  securing  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  who 
were  able  to  compel  men  to  submit  to  the  conditions  they 
imposed  in  the  formation  of  the  most  important  contract  of 
life;  and  the  modern  authorisation  of  civil  marriages,  by 
diminishing  greatly  the  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
over  domestic  life,  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  blows 
ecclesiastical  influence  has  undergone. 

The  absolute  sinfulness  of  divorce  was  at  the  same  time 
sti'enuously  maintained  by  the  Councils,  which  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  points,  differed  widely  from  the  civil  law. 
Constantine  restricted  it  to  three  cases  of  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  and  three  on  the  part  of  the  wife ;  but  the 
habits  of  the  people  were  too  strong  for  his  enactments,  and, 
after  one  or  two  changes  in  the  law,  the  full  latitude  of 
divorce  reappeared  in  the  Justinian  Code.  The  Fathers,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  hesitated  a  little  about  the  case 
of  a  divorce  which  followed  an  act  of  adultery  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,*  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  all 
other  divorces  to  be  criminal,  and  periods  of  penitential 
discipline  were  imposed  upon  Christians  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  civil  law.^  For  many  centuries 
this  duality  of  legislation  continued.  The  barbarian  laws 
rastricted  divorce  by  imposing  severe  fines  on  those  who 
repudiated  their  wives.  Charlemagne  pronounced  divorce  to 
be  criminal,  but  did  not  venture  to  mak^  it  penal,  and  he 
practised  it  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  threat- 
ened with  excommunication,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
launched  its  thunders  against,  those  who  wei-e  guilty  of  it. 
It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  victoiy  was 


•  See  some  curious  passages  in  for  a  husband  whose  wife  had  com- 

Troplong,  pp.  222-223.  The  Fathers  mitted  adultery  to  re-marry, 
seem  to  have  thought  dissolution  ^  Some  of  the  great  charities  of 

of  marriage  "was  not  lawful  on  ac-  Fahiola  were    performed    as    pe- 

count  of  the  adultery  of  the  hus-  nances,  on  account  of  her  crime  in 

band,  but  that  it  was  not  absolutely  availing  herself  of  the  legislative 

unlawful,  though  not  commendable,  permission  of  divorce. 
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(li'llnitely  acliievod,  and  tlio  civil  law,  adopting  the  principle 
of  the  canon  law,  pioliibited  all  divorce.' 

I  do  not  propose  in  tlie  present  work  to  examine  how  far 
this  total  prohibition  has  been  for  tho  happiness  or  the  monil 
well-being  of  men.  I  will  simply  oUsorve  that,  tliough  it  Is 
now  often  defended,  it  was  not  originally  imposed  in  Christian 
nations,  upon  utiUtarian  gi'ouiids,  but  was  ba.sed  upon  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  marriage,  upon  the  Ijelief  that  man-iage 
is  the  special  symbol  of  the  perpetual  union  of  Christ  with 
Uhi  Church,  and  upon  a  well-known  passage  in  tho  Gosjx)ls. 
The  stringency  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  forbids  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  even  in  the  case  of  adultery,  has 
been  considerably  relaxed  by  modem  legislation,  and  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  further  stops  will  yet  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction ;  but  tho  vast  change  that  was 
effected  in  both  practice  and  theory  since  the  unlimiteil 
licence  of  the  Pagan  Empire  must  bo  manifest  to  all. 

It  was  essential,  or  at  least  very  important,  that  a  union 
which  was  so  solemn  and  so  irrevocable  should  be  fi-eelv 
contracted.  Tho  sentiment  of  tho  Koman  patriots  towards 
the  close  of  tho  llei)ublic  was  that  mariiage  should  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  providing  children  for  the  State,  and 
should  be  entered  into  as  a  matter  of  duty  with  that  view, 
an<l  the  laws  of  Augustus  had  imposed  many  di.scjualiticationa 
on  those  who  abstained  from  it.  Both  of  these  inducements 
to  marriage  passed  away  imder  tho  iniluence  of  Chiistianity. 
Tho  popular  sentiment  disappeared  with  tlie  d«'cline  of  civic 
virtues.  Tho  laws  were  i-c.scinded  under  tho  intluence  of  the 
ascetic  enthusiasm  which  made  men  regard  tho  stjite  ol 
celibacy  as  pre-eminently  holy. 

Thei-e  was  still  one  other  inijwrtant  condition  to  be 
attained  by  theologians  in  order  to  reiUise  their  itiivil  typo  of 


'  Labouluye,    Hec/urchen   aur    la    ConJitioA    eiviU  ti  folH%qu9  du 
Fefiimes,  pp.  162-168. 
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marriage.  It  was  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  Chuich 
from  intei-maiTjing  witli  those  whose  religions  opinions 
differed  fi-om  their  own.  Mixed  marriages,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  may  do  more  than  almost  any  other  influence  to  assuage 
the  rancour  and  the  asperity  of  sects,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  a  considerable  measure  of  tolerance  must  have  been 
already  attained  before  they  become  possible.  In  a  union  in 
which  each  partner  believes  and  realises  that  the  other  is 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  misery  there  can  be  no  real 
happiness,  no  sympathy,  no  trust ;  and  a  domestic  agreement 
that  some  of  the  children  should  be  educated  in  one  religion 
and  some  in  the  other  would  be  impossible  when  each  parent 
believed  it  to  be  an  agi'eement  that  some  children  should  be 
doomed  to  hell. 

The  domestic  unhappiness  arising  from  differences  of 
belief  was  probably  almost  or  altogether  unknown  in  the 
world  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  for,  although 
differences  of  opinion  may  have  before  existed,  the  same 
momentous  consequences  were  not  attached  to  them.  It  has 
been  the  especial  bane  of  periods  of  great  religious  change, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  the  Koman  Empire,  or  the  He- 
formation,  or  our  own  day  when  far  more  serious  questions 
than  those  which  agitated  the  sixteenth  century  are  occupying 
the  attention  of  a  large  proportion  of  thinkers  and  scholars, 
and  when  the  deep  and  widening  chasm  between  the  religious 
opinions  of  most  highly  educated  men,  and  of  the  immense 
majority  of  women,  is  painfully  apparent.  While  a  multitude 
of  scientific  discoveries,  critical  and  historical  researches,  and 
educational  reforms  have  brought  thinking  men  face  to  face 
with  religious  problems  of  extreme  importance,  women  have 
been  almost  absolutely  excluded  from  their  influence.  Their 
minds  are  usually  by  nature  less  capable  than  those  of  men 
of  impartiality  and  suspense,  and  the  almost  complete  omission 
from  female  education  of  those  studies  which  most  discipline 
and  strengthen  the  intellect  increases  the  difference^  while  at 
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fche  Ranie  timo  it  has  been  usiuilly  ma<le  a  ni;iiii  object  to 
imbue  them  with  a  passionate  faith  in  traditional  opinions, 
and  to  preserve  them  from  all  contact  with  oppos  ng  views. 
But  contracted  knowledge  and  imperfect  sympaihy  are  not 
the  sole  fruits  of  this  education.     It  h.'us  always  l»een  th« 
peculiarity  of  a  certain    kind  of   theological  te.iciiing    that 
it  inverts  all  the  normal  principles  of  judgiuont,  and  abso- 
lutely dastroys  intellectual  diffidence.     On  other  subjects  we 
find,  if  not  a  respect  for  honest  conviction,  at  least  sd  ue  sense 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  requisite  to  entitle  men 
to  expi*ess  an  opinion  on  gi'ave  controversies.     A  *om|)lete 
ignoi*ance  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  dispute  rcstnins  the 
confidence  of  dogmatism  ;   and  an   ignoi^ant   person,  who  is 
awai-e  that,   by  much  reading  and   thinking   in   pp  leres  of 
which  he  has  himself  no  knowledge,  his  educated  :u  ighbour 
has  modified  or  rojoetod  opinions  which  that  ignorant  person 
had  l)een  taught,  will,  at  least  if  he  is  a  man  of  ?ense  or 
modesty,  a))stain   from   compassionating  the  l^enigh  ed  con- 
dition of  his  more   instructed    friend.      IJnt    on    theological 
fjucstioiis  this  lins  never  l)eeu  so.      Unfaltering  belief  U^ing 
taught  as  the  fii-st  of  duties,   and   :di   doubt  l>eing   usually 
stigmatised   as    criminal    or    damnable,    a  staU)  of  mind    is 
formed   to   which  wo  find  no  pai-allel  in  other  fields.      Mmuv 
men  and  most  women,  though   eomphitely   ignomnt    of  the 
very  rudiments  of  biblical  criticism,  historical  it\seai*ch,  or 
scientific  discoveries,  though  they  have  never  rcjid  a  single 
page,  or  understoo<l  a  single  proposition  of  the  writings  of 
those  whom  they  condemn,  and  have  absolutely  no  nitional 
knowledge  either  of  the  arguments   by    which  their  faith  is 
defended,  or  of  those  by  wbieh   it  has  been  impugned,   will 
nevertheless   adjudi«'at«'    with    the    utmost   confid«Mieo    upon 
evtirv  polemical  (jiK^stion  ;  (lenoune<\   hat«\  pity,  or  pi*ny  for 
the  conversion  of  all   who  dissent  from  what  tlu'V  iiuve  l>otu 
taught;  a.<?sume,  as  a  mafter  l>oyond  the  faintest.  |>ossibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  opinions  they  have  received  without  enquiry 
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must  be  true,  and  that  the  opinions  which  others  have 
arrived  at  by  enquiiy  must  be  false,  and  make  it  a  main 
object  of  their  lives  to  assail  what  they  call  heresy  in  every 
way  in  their  power,  except  by  examining  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of 
voices  that  swell  the  clamour  against  every  book  which  is 
regarded  as  heretical  are  the  voices  of  those  who  would  deem 
it  criminal  even  to  o])en  that  book,  or  to  enter  into  any  real, 
searching,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates.  Innumerable  pulpits  support  this  tone  of  thought, 
and  represent,  with  a  fervid  rhetoric  well  fitted  to  excite  the 
nerves  and  imaginations  of  women,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  all  who  deviate  from  a  ceitain  type  of  opinions  or  of 
emotions;  a  blind  propagandism  or  a  secret  wretchedness 
penetrates  into  countless  households,  poisoning  the  peace  of 
families,  chilling  the  mutual  confidence  of  husband  and  ^vife, 
adding  immeasurably  to  the  difficulties  which  every  searcher 
into  truth  has  to  encounter,  and  diffiising  far  and  wide 
intellectual  timidity,  disingenuousness,  and  hypocrisy. 

These  domestic  divisions  became  very  apparent  in  the 
])eriod  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  a  natural 
desire  to  guard  intact  the  orthodoxy  and  zeal  of  the  converts, 
and  to  prevent  a  continual  discordance,  stimulated  the 
Fathers  in  their  very  vehement  denunciations  of  all  mixed 
marriages.  We  may  also  trace  in  these  denimciations  the 
outline  of  a  very  singular  doctrine,  which  was  afterwards 
suffei-ed  to  fall  into  obscurity,  but  was  revived  in  the  last 
century  in  England  in  a  curious  and  learned  work  of  the 
nonjuror  Uodwell.'     The  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church 


•  'A  discourse  concerning  the  1702.)  The  reader  may  find  some- 
obligation  to  marry  within  Ihe  true  thing  about  Dodwell  in  Macaulay's 
communion,  following  from  their  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  xiv. ;  but 
style  {sic)  of  being  called  a  holy  Macaulay,  who  does  not  appear 
seed.*  This  rare  discourse  is  ap-  to  have  known  Dodwell's  master- 
pended  to  a  sermon  against  mixed  piece — h.\s(i\&sevtA.t\o\i De Pcmcitate 
marriages     by    Leslie.     (London,  Jl/arif^yrMW,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
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bad  been  represented  as  a  marriage;  and  tliis  image  waa  not 
regarded  a.s  a  more  metaphor  or  compariBon,  but  as  intimat- 
ing a  myst<3rious  un.il},  wliicfi,  tlioiigli  not  Husceptihlo  of  any 
very  clefir  definition,  wjus  not  on  that  account  the  lens  i"eal. 
(/hristians  were  tlie  *  liml>s  of  ('hrist,'  and  for  them  to  join 
themselves  in  mai'riage  with  those  who  were  not  of  the 
Christian  fold  wjis  literally,  it  wius  siiid,  a  s{)CoieH  of  adulteiy 
or  fornication.  Tlio  intermariiage  of  the  Jsnujlites,  tlie 
chosen  seed  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  (Jentilea,  had  been 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  act  of  impurity  ;  '  and 
in  the  o[)inion  of  some,  at  Iciust,  of  tlie  r'athoi-s,  thiM.'hristian 
community  occupied  towards  the  unbelievei'S  a  (>osition 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Jews  had  occupied  towards  the 
Gentiles.  St.  Cypiian  denoimced  the  crime  of  those  *  who 
prostitute  the  limbs  of  ('hrist  in  nuuriage  with  the  Gentiks.'  - 
Tertuliian  described  the  intermarriage  as  fornication;**  and 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  the  intermarrLige  of  Jews 
and  Christians  was  made  a  capital  oflfenco,  and  wjus  stigma- 
tised by  the  law  as  adultery.^  The  civil  law  did  not 
prohibit  the  orthodox  from  intermarrying  with  heretics,  but 
many  councils  in  stiong  terms  denountt'd  such  niariiages  as 
criminal. 

The  exti-eme  sanctity  attributed  to  virginity,  the  absoluto 
condemnation  of  all  forms  of  st^xual  connci'tion  other  than 
marriage,  and  the  formation  and  gradual  reiilisation  of  tlie 
Christian  conception  of  marriage  as  a  |X)rmancnt  union  of  a 


fipcclmoriH  of  criticisiu  of  his  tiino —  De  iMpsis. 

and  who  only  know  tli»>  (libCt)urBo  on  •  '  Iliec    cum    itu   Hint,    fidol«fl 

iniirrinf^os  by  extriictfl,  luus,  I  tliink,  (icntilium    mntrinioniii   .Mjluuntoa 

tlono  him  n)nsi(lcralilo  injustico.  kIuitI  nu)S  ease  i-onHtiit,  i-t  iircondoa 

'  Doihvoll    rolics    mainly    upon  iib  omni  comnmniijitiuno  fritorni- 

this  fact,  and  I'SpocijiUy  upon  E/jtu's  tatiH.' — Tort.  Ad  Uxvr,  ii.  3. 
haviug  treated  tlu'so  marriages  as  *  S«o  on  ibis  law,  and  on  tho 

essentially  null.  many  councils    which    condomnod 

■■'  *  Juugerecum  infidolibufl  vin-  the     marriage    of    orthixiox   with 

pulum  matrimonii,  prostituere  gen-  hor.-tiai,  Bingham,    Antiq.  xxi\.  2, 

tilibus  membra  CliriHti.' — Cyprian,  §§  1-2. 

■  B  2 
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man  and  woman  of  the  same  religious  opinions,  consecrated 
by  solemn  religious  services,  cari'ying  with  it  a  deep  religious 
fiignificaiion,  and  dissoluble  only  by  death,  were  the  most 
ob\dous  signs  of  Christian  ijifluence  in  the  sphere  of  ethics 
we  are  oxaniining.  Another  very  important  result  of  the 
new  religion  was  to  raise  to  a  far  greater  honour  than  tliey 
had  previously  possessed,  the  qualities  in  which  women 
peculiarly  excel. 

There  are  few  more  curious  subjects  of  enquii'y  than  the 
distinctive  (Ulferences  between  the  sexes,  and  the  manner  in 
wliich  those  differences  have  affected  the  ideal  ty})es  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  nations,  philo30])hie.s,  and  i-eligions.  Physically, 
men  have  the  indisj)utable  superiority  in  strength,  and 
women  in  beauty.  Intellectually,  a  certain  inferiority  of 
the  female  sex  can  hardly  be  denied  when  we  remember  how 
almost  exclusively  the  foremost  places  in  every  department 
of  science,  literature,  and  art  have  been  occupied  by  men, 
how  infinitesimally  small  is  the  number  of  women  who  have 
shown  in  any  form  the  very  highest  oidei-  of  genius,  how 
many  of  the  gi-eatest  men  have  achieved  theii'  gieatness  in 
defiance  of  the  most  adverse  cii^cumstances,  and  how  com- 
pletely women  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  first  position, 
even  in  music  or  painting,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  theii* 
circumstances  would  appear  most  propitious.  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  find  a  female  Raphael,  or  a  female  Handel,  as  a 
female  Shakspeare  or  Newton.  Women  are  mtellectually 
more  desultory  and  volatile  than  men  ;  they  are  more  occu- 
pied with  pa,rticular  instances  than  with  general  principles  ; 
they  judge  rather  by  intuitive  perceptions  than  by  deliberate 
reasoning  or  past  experience.  They  are,  however,  usually 
superior  to  men  in  nimbleness  and  rapidity  of  thought,  and  in 
the  gift  of  tact  or  the  power  of  seizing  speedily  and  faithfully 
the  finer  inflexions  of  feeling,  and  they  have  therefore  often 
attained  very  great  eminence  in  conversation,  as  letter- 
writers,  as  actresses,  and  as  novelists. 
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Morally,  the  general  superiority  of  women  over  men,  ia, 
I  tbiiik,  un(juecitional)le.  If  we  take  the  somewhat  coai-so 
and  iiuulequate  ci ilciion  of  ])olice  stjitistics,  we  find  that, 
wliilo  the  male  and  female  popiilatiou-s  are  nearly  the  same 
in  number,  the  crimes  committed  by  men  ai"0  usually  rather 
more  than  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  committed  by 
women  ;'  and  although  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  uion, 
as  the  stronger  sex,  and  the  sex  upon  wlium  the  burden  of 
8U])porting  the  family  is  thrown,  have  more  temptations  tluin 
women,  it  must  be  remembei"ed,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat 
extreme  poverty  which  verges  upon  ut.irvation  in  most  com- 
mon among  woujeu,  whoso  means  of  livelihood  are  most 
restricted,  and  whose  earnings  are  smallest  and  most  pi-o- 
carious.  Helf-sacrifice  in  the  most  conspicuous  element  of  a 
virtuous  ami  i^eligious  character,  and  it  is  certainly  far  less 
common  among  men  than  among  women,  whose  whole  lives 
are  usually  s[)ent  in  yielding  to  the  will  and  consulting  the 
})leasurcs  of  another.  There  are  two  great  de|)aitmcnt<>  of 
virtue  :  the  impulsive,  or  that  which  springs  spontaneously 
from  the  emotions;  and  the  deliberative,  or  that  which  is 
performed  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  duty  ;  and  in  lx)th  of 
these  I  imagine  women  ai"e  superior  to  men.  Their  sensi- 
bility is  greater,  they  are  more  chaste  both  in  thought  and 
act,  more  tender  to  the  ei  ring,  more  compa.ssionate  to  the 
suffering,  more  allectionate  tu  all  aV;out  them.  Un  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  ti*aced  the  coui-se  of  the  wives  of  the 
IKX)r,  and  of  many  who,   though   in   narrow   circumstantvs, 


'  Many  cuiiou.s  statistics  illiuj-  statistics  of  crimo  aro  al)S«>!ut©lj 

(rating  this  fact  are  given  by  i^I.  drcisivo  ou  tho  ijUi'Stioii  of  the  coni- 

Honnovillo  de  Mar.'^angy  -  a  Porlu-  parativo  niorality  of  the  sexes,  ami 

f^ueso  writor  who  was  euuiisollorof  also,  if  ho  had  not  thou|;ht  it  due 

tho   Iiripcriiil    Court   at   Taris— in  to  his  official  po^iition  to  talk  iu  a 

ill's  Etude,  fiur  la  Moralifi  comjuiro'  r.ithor  giuto.squo  strain  «lM)ut   tho 

de  la  Fcmme  cL  lie  I'lloiniiir.  (I'uriM,  ro^^onoration   aud    ^loriticiiii<»n   of 

1862.)     Tlio    writer    would    have  tho  s'X  in  thr  {)orsi>n  of  the  Em 

dono  hotter  if   ho   had  not  main-  prosw  Kugonio. 
luined,  in  hiwyr  lasliion,  tliat  the 
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can  hardly  be  called  pooi-,  will  probably  admit  that  in  no 
other  class  do  we  so  often  find  entire  lives  spent  in  daily  per- 
sistent self-denial,  in  the  patient  endurance  of  countless  trials, 
in  the  ceaseless  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of  their  own  enjoy- 
ments to  the  well-being  or  the  prospects  of  others.  Women, 
however,  though  less  prone  than  men  to  intemperance  and 
brutality,  are  in  general  more  addicted  to  the  j)etty  forms  of 
vanity,  jealousy,  spitefulness,  and  ambition,  and  they  are 
also  inferior  to  men  in  active  courage.  In  the  courage  of 
endurance  they  aie  commonly  superior ;  but  theii-  passive 
courage  is  not  so  much  fortitude  which  bears  and  defies,  as 
resignation  which  bears  and  bends.  In  the  ethics  of  intellect 
they  are  decidedly  inferior.  To  repeat  an  expression  I  have 
already  employed,  women  very  rarely  love  truth,  though 
they  love  passionately  what  they  call  *  the  truth,'  or  opinions 
they  have  received  from  others,  and  hate  vehemently  those 
who  differ  fi-om  them.  They  are  little  capable  of  impartiality 
or  of  doubt ;  their  thinking  is  chiefly  a  mode  of  feeling ; 
though  very  generous  in  theii*  acts,  they  are  rarely  generous 
in  their  opinions  or  in  theii-  judgments.  They  persuade 
rather  than  convince,  and  value  belief  rather  as  a  source  of 
consolation  than  as  a  faithful  expression  of  the  reality  of 
things.  They  are  less  capable  than  men  of  perceiving  quali- 
fying circumstances,  of  admitting  the  existence  of  elements 
of  good  in  systems  to  which  they  are  opposed,  of  distinguish- 
ing the  personal  character  of  an  opponent  from  the  opinions 
he  maintains.  Men  lean  most  to  justice  and  women  to 
mercy.  Men  excel  in  energy,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and 
magnanimity  ;  women  in  humility,  gentleness,  modesty,  and 
endui-ance.  The  realising  imagination  which  causes  us  to 
pity  and  to  love  is  more  sensitive  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  it  is  especially  more  capable  of  dwelling  on  the  unseen. 
Their  religious  or  devotional  realisations  are  incontestably 
more  \'ivid ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  while  a  father  is  most 
moved  by  the  death  of  a  child  in  his  presence,  a  mother 
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generally  feels  most  the  death  of  a  child  in  Rome  distant  Innd. 
But,  though  more  intense,  the  sympathies  of  women  are  com- 
monly less  wide  than  those  of  men.  Their  imai:^nationa 
individualise  more ;  their  affections  are,  in  consequence,  con- 
centi*ated  rather  on  leaders  than  on  causes ;  and  if  they  care 
for  a  great  cause,  it  is  generally  l^ecause  it  is  represented  hy 
a  great  man,  or  connected  with  some  one  whom  they  love, 
Tn  politics,  their  enthusiasm  ia  more  natur.illy  loyalty  than 
patriotism.  In  history,  they  are  oven  more  inclined  tliau 
men  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  biogi'a{)hic4il  incidents  or 
characteristics  as  distinjyuiahed  from  the  march  of  genenil 
causes.  In  benevolence,  they  excel  in  charity,  which  alle- 
viates individual  suffering,  rather  than  in  philanthropy 
which  deals  with  large  ma^^ses  and  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  preventing  than  in  allaying  calamity. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Wiiickelmann  that  *  the  sujireme 
V)cauty  of  Greek  art  is  rather  male  than  female  ;  '  and  the 
justice  of  this  remark  has  been  amply  con*oborate<l  by  the 
greater  knowledge  wo  have  of  late  yeai-s  attained  of  tiie 
works  of  the  Phidian  |)eriod,  in  which  art  achieved  ita 
highest  perfection,  and  in  wliich,  at  the  same  time,  foife  and 
freedom,  and  uuu'^ciiline  grandeur,  were  it«  pre  eminent 
characteristics.  A  similar  observatio!i  may  l)e  made  of  the 
moral  ideal  of  whicii  ancient  art  was  simply  the  expi^ession, 
Tn  aniicpilty  th(;  virtues  that  were  most  admired  W(Mt»  almost 
exclusivt'ly  those  which  are  distinctively  nutsculine.  Coumge, 
self-as.s(!rtion,  magnanimity,  and,  alK)V(;  all,  patriotism,  wore 
the  leading  featui-es  of  the  id(^al  ty]X) ;  and  chastity,  mo<lc«ty, 
an<l  charity,  the?  gentler  ajid  the  domestic  viiturs,  which  are 
especially  feminine,  were  greatly  undervalued.  With  the 
singU?  exception  of  conjugal  fidelity,  none  of  the  virtues  that 
were  very  highly  pri/.e<l  were  viHues  distinctively  or  pn^ 
ominently  feniiniiuv  With  this  exception,  nearly  all  the 
most  illu.strious  women  of  antiquity  weiv  illustrious  clii«»fly 
beenuse  thev  overcAme  the  natuml  conditions  of  th«'ir  sex. 
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It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  the  favourite  female  ideal  ot 
the  artists  appears  to  have  been  the  Amazon.*  We  may 
admire  the  Spartan  mother,  and  tho  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
repressing  every  sign  of  grief  when  their  ehildren  were 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  theii*  country,  we  may  wonder  at 
the  majestic  courage  of  a  Porcia  and  an  Arria;  but  we  extol 
them  chiefly  because,  being  women,  they  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  frailty  of  their  sex,  and  displayed  an  heroic 
fortitude  worthy  of  the  strongest  and  the  bravest  of  men. 
We  may  bestow  an  equal  admiration  upon  the  uoble  devo- 
tion and  charity  of  a  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  of  a  Mrs. 
Fry,  but  we  do  not  admire  them  because  they  displayed  these 
virtues,  although  they  were  women,  for  we  feel  that  their 
virtues  were  of  the  kind  which  the  female  nature  is  most 
fitted  to  produce.  The  change  from  the  heroic  to  the  saintly 
ideal,  from  the  ideal  of  Paganism  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity, 
was  a  change  from  a  type  which  was  essentially  male  to  one 
which  was  essentially  feminine.  Of  all  the  gi'eat  schools  of 
philosophy  no  other  reflected  so  faithfully  the  Roman  con- 
ception of  moral  excellence  as  Stoicism,  and  the  greatest 
Exjman  exponent  of  Stoicism  summed  up  its  character  in  a 
single  sentence  when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  beyond  all  other 
sects  the  most  emphatically  masculine.^  On  the  other  hand, 
an  ideal  type  in  which  meekness,  gentleness,  patience, 
humility,  faith,  and  love  are  the  most  prominent  features,  is 
not  naturally  male  but  female.  A  reason  probably  deeper 
than  the  historical  ones  which  are  commonly  alleged,  why 
sculpture  has  always  been  peculiarly  Pagan  and  painting 
peculiarly  Chiistian,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  sculpture 
is  especially  suited  to  represent  male  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of 
sti'ength,  and  painting  female  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  soft- 


'  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  teresse,  quantum  inter  fceminas  et 

19.  mares  non  immerito  dixerim*— /)« 

*  '  Tan  turn  inter  Stoicos,  Serene,  Const.  Sa-pientis,  cap.  i. 
et  ceteros  sapientiam  professes  in- 
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nes8 ;  and  that  P:igan  sentiment  \va«  chielly  a  gloiitication 
of  the  masculine  qualities  of  strength,  and  ctn\m<^o,  anrl  con- 
scious vii-tuc,  while  Christian  sentiment  is  cliielly  a  jL^loriHca- 
tion  of  the  feminine  qualities  of  gentleness,  humility,  and 
love.  Tlie  painteni  whom  the  religious  feeling  of  Christen- 
dom has  recognised  as  the  most  faitlii\il  exix)ncnts  of  Cliris- 
tian  sentiment  have  always  been  those  who  inf\ised  a  large 
measure  of  feminine  bounty  even  into  their  male  characters  ; 
and  we  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  tind  that  the  same  aitist  has 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  delineating  both  Christian 
and  Pagan  types.  Michael  Angelo,  whose  geniiLS  loved  to 
expatiate  on  the  sublimity  of  strength  and  defiance,  failed 
signally  in  his  representations  of  the  Christian  idejd  ;  and 
Perugino  was  ocpially  unsuccessful  when  he  sought  to  pour- 
tray  the  features  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.'  The  position 
that  was  gi-adually  assigned  to  the  Virgin  as  the  female  ideal 
in  the  belief  and  the  devotion  of  Christendom,  was  a  conse- 
cration or  an  expression  of  the  new  value  that  was  attached 
to  the  feminine  virtues. 

The  genei-al  superiority  of  women  to  uieu  in  the  strength 
of  their  religious  emotions,  and  their  nritiu-al  atti-action  to  a 
religion  which  made  personal  attachment  to  its  Founder  its 
central  duty,  and  which  imparted  an  unprocedente<l  dignity 
and  afforded  an  unprecedented  scope  to  their  chaiacteristic 
virtues,  account  for  the  very  conspicuous  |>o8ition  that  female 
inlluence  assumed  in  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Ixoman  Empire.  In  no  other  imi>ortant  movement  of  thought 
was  it   so    powerful  or  so   acknowledge<l.      In   the  ages  of 


'  This  ib  well  illostrated,  on  the  at  Koiue;  and,   ou  the  uther  side 

one  tiide,  by  the  most  repulaivo  ro-  \>y    the   freacoea   of    Porn^iuo.    «t 

pro.sontAtioii8  of  Christ,  by  ^liohaul  I't-rugia,    represoiitinp     th«>    Kr^kt 

Angelo,  in   tlie  groat  I're.sco  in  the  t«ij^ofl  of  I'jiganisni.     Tho  tipure  of 

Sistine  Chaprl  (so  intLrior  to  tho  C'iito,    in    the    litter,    almost    np- 

Christ  of  Orgagii.i,  nt    I'isa,  from  pioaches,  i\»  well  aa  I   renieiiiber, 

which  it  was  piutly  iinilateti),  anil  tho  type  of  St.  John. 
Ill  marble  in  I  lie  Minorvu  Cliurch 
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pei"Becution  female  ligui'es  occupy  many  of  the  foremost 
places  in  the  ranks  of  martyrdom,  and  Pagan  and  Christian 
writers  alike  attest  the  alacrity  with  which  women  flocked 
to  the  Church,  and  the  influence  they  exercised  in  its  favour 
over  the  male  members  of  their  families.  The  mothers  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Theodoret,  had  all  a  leading  part  in  the 
conversion  of  their  sons  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantino,  Flacilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  St. 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  Placidia, 
the  mother  of  Yalentinian  III.,  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  defenders  of  the  faith.  In  the  heretical  sects  the 
same  zeal  was  manifested,  and  Arius,  Priscillian,  and 
Montanus  were  all  supported  by  troops  of  zealous  female 
devotees.  In  the  career  of  asceticism  women  took  a  part 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  men,  while  in  the  organisation  of 
the  great  work  of  charity  they  were  pre-eminent.  Por  no 
other  field  of  active  labour  are  women  so  admirably  suited  as 
for  this ;  and  although  we  may  trace  from  the  earliest  period, 
in  many  creeds  and  ages,  individual  instances  of  their 
influence  in  allaying  the  suflerings  of  the  distressed,  ^  it  may 


'  In  that  fiue  description  of  a  desolated  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the 

virtuous  woman  which  is  ascribed  Punic   wars,   we   find   a   touching 

to  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel,  we  trait    of    the    same    kind.       The 

read :  '  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  revolt  was  provoked  by  the  cruel- 

to   the   poor ;   yea,    she    reacheth  ties  of  a  rich  man,  named  Damo- 

forth   her  hands    to    the    needy.'  philus,   and   his   wife,  who  were 

(Proverbs     xxxi.    20.)       I     have  massacred  with   circumstances  of 

already    quoted    from    Xenophon  great    atrocity;     but    the    slaves 

the   beautiful   description    of    the  preserved  their  daughter  entirely 

Greek  Wife  tending  her  sick  slaves,  unharmed,    for    she    had    always 

So,  too,  Euripides  represents  the  made  it   her  business   to   console 

slaves  of  Alcestis  gathering  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  she  had 

tears    around    the    bed    of    their  won  the  love  of  all.     (Diodor.  Sic. 

dying  mistress,   who,    even   then,  Frag,   xxxiv.)      So,   too,   Marcia, 

found  some  kind  word  foi'   each,  the  wife  of  Cato,  used  to  suckle 

and,  when  she  died,  lamenting  her  her  young  slaves  from  her  breast, 

as  their  second  mother.     (Eurip.  (Plut.  Marc.    Cato.)     I   may   add 

Alceat.)     In  the  servile  war  which  the   well-known   sentiment  whicb 
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be  truly  said  that  their  iiiatiiict  and  genius  of  rliarity  had 
never  hoforo  the  dawn  of  Christianity  ohtiine<l  full  scope  for 
action.  Fabiola,  Paula,  Melania,  and  a  host  of  other  noble 
ladies  devoted  their  time  and  fortunes  mainly  to  founding 
and  extending  vast  institutions  of  charity,  some  of  them  of  a 
kind  before  unknown  in  the  world.  The  Empros-s  Flacilla 
was  accustomed  to  tend  with  her  own  hands  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals,'  and  a  readincas  to  dischari^e  such  offices  was 
deemed  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  wife.'*  From  a^^e  to  agfi 
the  impulse  thus  communicat-cd  has  l)een  felt.  'ITiere  has 
been  no  period,  however  corrupt,  there  has  been  no  Church, 
however  superstitious,  that  has  not  been  adorned  by  many 
Christian  women  devoting  their  entire  lives  to  assuaging  the 
Buflfcrings  of  men ;  and  the  mi.ssion  of  chanty  thus  institute*! 
has  not  been  more  efficacious  in  dimini.shing  the  sum  of  human 
wretchedness,  than  in  promoting  the  moral  dignity  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  conducted. 

Among  the  Collyridian  heretics,  women  were  a4lmitted  to 
the  priesthood.  Aniong  the  orthodox,  although  this  honour 
was  not  bestowed  upon  them,  they  received  a  religiou.s 
consecration,  and  discharged  some  minor  eccleaiiustical  func- 
tions under  the  name  of  deaconesses.^  This  order  may  ho 
traced  to  the  Apostolic  period.*  It  consiste<l  of  elderly 
virgins,  who  were  .set  apart  by  a  formal  ordination,  antl  were 
employed  in  assisting  as  catechists  and  attendants  at  the 
baptism  of  women,  in  visiting  the  sick,  ministering  to  martyi-8 


Virgil  putfl  in  fho  month  of  Dido:  tullian,  Ad  Uxorrm. 

*  lliiud    igimm    nmli    luistTia    siu"-  '  8e«,    upon     the    dMOOatM^ 

curroro  disco.'     Thoro   Jirf,  douht-  Hinghnm's    Christian    Antiquitift, 

leHB,   mnny    other    toucheH    <f   the  hook    ii.    oh.     'J2,    and     Ludlow'a 

name    kind    in    ancient    lifernture,  Woman's     Work    in    thr     Ckurck. 

8ome   of   which  may  occur  to  my  The    latter   nuth«>r   nrguoa    vlnbo- 

reniorH.  rafely  that  the    widows'  were  noi 

•  Thorxlorcf,  V.  l*».  the  wime  as  the  dwu'ouojMiee. 

•  See  the  beautiful  description  «  Phcel*©     (Kom.      xvi.     1)     !■• 
of   the    functiouH   of    f\    Cliristian  dcHorihed  m  »  %<i»f»»«i. 

wonaan  in  the  second  Ix^ok  of  T.-r- 
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in  prison,  preserving  order  in  the  congreji;'ations,  and  ao- 
companying  and  presenting  women  who  desired  an  interview 
with  the  bishop.  It  would  appear,  from  the  evidence  of 
some  councils,  that  abuses  gradually  crept  into  this  institution, 
and  the  deaconesses  at  last  faded  into  simple  nuns,  but  they 
were  still  in  existence  in  the  East  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Besides  these,  widows,  when  they  had  been  but  once  married, 
were  treated  with  peculiar  honour,  and  were  made  the 
special  recipients  of  the  charity  of  the  Church.  Women 
advanced  in  years,  who,  either  from  their  single  life  or  from 
bereavement,  have  been  left  without  any  male  protector  in 
the  world,  have  always  been  peculiarly  deserving  of  com- 
miseration. With  less  strength,  and  commonly  with  less 
means,  and  less  knowledge  of  the  world  than  men,  they  are 
liable  to  contract  certain  peculiarities  of  mind  and  manner  to 
which  an  excessive  a,mount  of  ridicule  has  been  attached,  and 
ase  in  most  cases  furnishes  them  with  very  little  to 
compensate  for  the  charms  of  which  it  has  deprived  them. 
The  weight  and  dignity  of  matured  wisdom,  which  make 
the  old  age  of  one  sex  so  venerable,  are  more  rarely  found 
in  that  of  the  other,  and  even  physical  beauty  is  more 
frequently  the  characteristic  of  an  old  man  than  of  an  old 
woman.  The  Church  laboured  steadily  to  cast  a  halo  of 
reverence  around  this  period  of  woman's  life,  and  its  religious 
exercises  have  done  very  much  to  console  and  to  occupy  it. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  Christian  legislatorfc 
contributed  largely  to  improve  the  legal  position  of  widows  in 
respect  to  property,'  and  Justioian  gave  mothers  the  gimrdian- 


'  A  very  able  writer,  who  takes  surviving  their  husbands,  winning, 

on    the    w-iiole    an    unfavourable  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  arduous 

view   of  the   influence   of    Chris-  of  its  triumphs  when,  after  exact- 

tianity  on  legislation,  says :   '  The  ing  fur  two  or  three   conturies  an 

provision     for     the     widow     was  express  promise  from  the  husband 

attributable  co  the  exertions  of  the  at  marriage  to   endow   his    wife, 

Church,   which    never   related  its  it  at  last  succeeded  in  engrafting 

solicitude  f<;r  the  interests  of  wives  the   principle   of    dower    on    the 
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ship  of  their  children,  destroying'  the  Pa;,'an  rule  that 
guardianship  could  only  be  legally  exercised  by  men.*  The 
U3ual  8iihfiervience  of  the  sex  to  ecclesiastical  influence,  the 
numerous  instances  of  lich  widows  devoting  their  for- 
tunes,  and  mothers  their  sons,  to  the  (Jhurch.  had  no 
doubt  some  influence  in  securing  the  advocacy  of  the  clergy  ; 
but  these  measures  had  a  manifest  importance  in  cleratiug 
the  position  of  women  who  have  had,  in  Christian  hinds,  a 
groat,  though  not,  I  think,  altogether  a  iKJUohcial  influence, 
in  the  early  eduwition  of  their  sons. 

Independently  of  all  legal  enactments,  the  simple  change 
of  the  ideal  type  by  ))nnging  sfKJcially  feminine  vii-turs  into 
the  foi'efront  was  sufllcient  to  elevate  and  enno))le  the  sex. 
The  commanding  position  of  the  media; val  abU'i«es,  the  givut 
number  of  female  saints,  and  especially  the  revoronco  l)e8towt\l 
upon  the  Virgin,  had  a  similar  eflTect.  It  is  i-emarkable  that 
the  Jews,  who,  of  the  three  great  nations  of  a:iti<juity, 
certainly  produced  in  history  and  j>oetry  the  smalest  niiml»er 
of  illustrious  women,  should  have  furnLshed  the  worKl  with 
its  supreme  female  ideal,  and  it  is  also  a  stiiking  iilustnition 
of  the  (jualities  which  j>rove  most  attnictive  in  woman  that 
one  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  her  gentleness  ami 
her  sorrow  should  have  exercised  a  magnetic  |)ower  u|K)n 
the  world  iiu'onipanibly  greater  than  was  exercis«x;  }»y  tha 
most  majestic  female  patriots  of  Paganism.  Wiiatevcr  may 
I>o  thought  of  its  theological  jiropricty,  theit)  can  l>o  little 
doubt  that  the  Catholic  i-eveivnce  for  the  Virgin  has  done 
much  to  elevate  and  i)urify  the  ideal  of  woman,  atul  to  soften 
the  manners  of  men.  It  luis  had  an  influence  vshich  the 
worship  of  the  Pagan  go<ldesses  could  never  ik)Ksiiv',  for  tlicae 
had  l)cen  almost  destitute  of  moral  beauty,  and  es  xH-iidly  of 
that  kind    of  moml   beauty    which    is    iKvuliarly    feminiuo. 


rust.. nun y    liw    (»f    nil    Wwterii  •  See    Troploiig,    lylnntce   (fw 

KuroiH.'     Mhiip'h  ,/»ri>N/ Afltt',  p.     Cfinatianisme    ««r    /*    ihvit,    pj». 
^24.  308-310. 
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It  supplied  in  a  gi*eat  measure  the  redeeming  and  ennobling 
element  in  that  strange  amalgam  of  religious,  licentious,  and 
military  feeling  which  was  formed  around  wemen  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  which  no  succeeding  change  of  habit  or  belief 
has  wholly  destroyed. 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  questioned  that  in  the  gi'eat 
religious  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  feminine 
type  followed  Catholicism,  while  Protestantism  inclined  more 
to  the  masculine  type.  Catholicism  alone  retained  the 
Virgin  worship,  which  at  once  reflected  and  sustained  the 
first.  The  skill  with  which  it  acts  upon  the  emotions  by 
music,  and  painting,  and  solemn  architecture,  and  imposing 
pageantry,  its  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  rather 
than  to  the  reason,  and  to  foster  modes  of  feeling  rather  than 
modes  of  thought,  its  assei'tion  of  absolute  and  infallible 
certainty,  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  it  teaches  its 
votary  to  throw  himself  perpetually  on  authority,  all  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  part  of  a  woman  to  lean,  it 
is  the  part  of  a  man  to  stand.  A  religion  which  prescribes 
to  the  distracted  mind  unreasoning  faith  in  an  infallible 
Church,  and  to  the  troubled  conscience  an  implicit  trust  in 
an  absolving  priesthood,  has  ever  had  an  especial  attraction 
to  a  feminine  mind.  A  religion  which  recognises  no  authority 
between  man  and  his  Creator,  which  asserts  at  once  the 
dignity  and  the  duty  of  private  judgment,  and  which,  while 
deepening  immeasui-ably  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
denudes  religion  of  meretricious  ornaments,  and  of  most 
aesthetic  aids,  is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  men.  Puritanism 
is  the  most  masculine  form  that  Christianity  has  yet  assumed. 
Its  most  illustrious  teachers  differed  from  the  Catholic 
saints  as  much  in  the  moral  type  they  displayed  as  in  the 
system  of  doctrines  they  held.  Catholicism  commonly  softens, 
whiJe  Protestantism  strengthens,  the  character ;  but  the  softness 
of  the  first  often  degenerates  into  weakness,  and  the  strength 
of  the  second  into  hardness.     Sincerely  Catholic  nations  are 
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ilistiiigiiihhcd  for  thoir  rovorouco,  for  their  lukl>itual  au<l  vivi»l 
|)orcoptionH  of  loligioim  thiugs,  for  tlio  warmtli  of  thoir 
eiuotious,  for  a  certain  anii/ibility  of  flisposition,  and  a  cortain 
natural  ajurteay  and  rofmcuicnt  of  manner  that  are  in- 
expressibly winning.  Sincerely  Protestant  nations  are  «hs- 
tinguislied  for  their  love  of  trutli,  for  their  lirm  sonso  of  duty, 
for  the  strength  and  the  dignity  of  thoir  character.  I/jyalty 
and  humility,  which  are  especially  feminine,  tlourish  chielly 
in  the  first;  lil)orty  and  self-assertion  in  the  second.  The 
iiVHt  are  most  prone  U)  suporetition,  and  the  second  t<> 
fanaticism,  ProtastantLsm,  by  purifying  and  dignifying 
marriage,  conferred  a  great  benefit  uj)on  women  ;  but  it  must 
bo  owned  that  neither  in  its  ido^il  ty}H3,  nor  in  the  genei-al 
tenor  of  ita  d(x:trines  or  dovotioiLS,  is  it  as  congenial  to  their 
nature  as  the  religion  it  supei-3C(ied. 

Its  complete  suppression  of  the  conventual  system  w:us 
also,  I  think,  very  far  from  a  l>enefit  to  women  or  to  the 
world.  Tt  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any  institution 
more  needed  than  one  which  would  furnish  a  shelter  for  the 
many  women  who,  from  j)overty,  or  domestic  unhappiuoss, 
or  other  causes,  tind  themselves  cast  alone  and  unprotecletl 
into  the  lattlc  of  life,  which  would  secure  them  from  tho 
temptations  to  gross  vice,  and  from  tho  e.xtremities  of  sutrei*- 
ing,  and  would  convert  them  into  agents  of  active,  organiaed, 
and  intelligent  charity.  Such  an  institution  would  be  almost 
free  fi-om  tho  objectioiLs  that  may  justly  Ik)  ur;4ed  li^.iindt 
mouiusteries,  which  withdraw  strong  men  from  manual  lal^oor, 
and  it  would  largely  mitigato  tho  ditliculty  of  providing  lalH)ur 
and  means  of  livelihood  for  single  women,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  prr'ssing,  in  our  own  day  one  t)f  tho  mo.st  appalling, 
of  social  problems.  Most  uuha[)pily  for  mankind,  this  noble 
conception  was  from  tho  lii-st  perverted.  lnstituti«)na  that 
might  have  had  an  inoalculablo  philanthropic  value  wito 
based  upon  the  principle  of  ju^ceticism,  which  makes  llie 
sacrifice,  not  the  promotion,  of  earthly  h;ippin<  .s,s  its  aim,  and 
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binding  vows  produced  much  misery  and  not  a  little  vice. 
The  convent  became  the  perpetual  prison  of  the  daughter 
whom  a  father  was  disinclined  to  endow,  or  of  young  gii'ls 
who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  transient  enthusiasm,  or  of  a 
transient  sorrow,  took  a  step  which  they  never  could  retrace, 
iuid  useless  penances  and  contemptible  supei-stitions  wasted 
the  energies  that  might  ha^e  been  most  beneficially  employed. 
Still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  most  degraded 
period,  the  convents  did  not  prevent  more  misery  than  they 
inliicted,  and  in  the  Sisters  of  Charity  the  religious  orders  of 
Catholicism  have  produced  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
t}^es  of  womanhood.  There  is,  as  I  conceive,  no  fact  in 
modern  history  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  than  that  the 
Reformers,  who  in  matters  of  doctiinal  imiovations  were 
often  so  timid,  should  have  levelled  to  the  dust,  instead  of 
attempting  to  regenerate,  the  whole  conventual  system  of 
Catholicism. 

The  course  of  these  observations  has  led  me  to  transgress 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  history.  It  has  been,  however, 
my  object  through  this  entire  work  to  exhibit  not  only  the 
mitui-o  but  also  the  significance  of  the  moral  facts  I  have 
i^coi-ded,  by  showing  how  they  have  affected  the  subsequent 
changes  of  society.  I  will  conclude  this  chapter,  and  this 
work,  by  observing  that  of  all  the  departments  of  ethics 
the  questions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
proper  position  of  women  are  those  upon  the  future  of  which 
there  rests  the  greatest  uncertainty.  History  tells  us  that, 
as  civilisation  advances,  the  charity  of  men  becomes  at  once 
warmer  and  more  expansive,  their  habitual  conduct  both 
more  gentle  and  more  temperate,  and  their  love  of  truth 
more  sir  cere ;  but  it  also  warns  us  that  in  periods  of  great 
intellectual  enlightenment,  and  of  great  social  refinement, 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  often  been  most  anarchical. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  form  which  these  relations 
at  present  assume  has  been  very  largely  affected  by  special 
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lelif^ous    tcacliiii^;,    wliich,   for    c(x>d    or    for    iU,    is    rapidl? 
M'aniii^  in  tlie  splicro  of  government,  and  uIho,  tli;it  t-ertain 
recent    lovolutions   in    economical    opinion    and    Lndutftrial 
enterprise  have  a  most  profound  lioaiing  npon  the  auhjcct. 
The  l)olief  tliat  a    i-apid    incnviflo   of   ]>opul.'ition    is   alwavH 
eminently  beneficial,  which  was  long  acce])tcd  as  an  Jixiom 
by  both  statesmen  and  moi-alista,  and  was  made  the  lMW«is  of 
a  largo  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  lirst  and  of  the  decisious 
of  tho  second,  has  now  been  rci)l;icrd  l»y  the  directly  oj^posile 
doctrine,  that  the  vciy  highest  intei-cst  of  society  is  not  to 
stimulite   but   to    reati-ain   multipliaitiou,    diminishing    the 
number  of  mairiages  and  of  children.      In  consc<pienco  of 
this  belief,  and  of  the  many  factitious  wants  tliat  accompany 
a  luxiiiious  civilisation,  a  very  lars;e  and  increasing  jiropor 
tion  of  women  are  left  to  make  their  way  in  life  without  any 
male  protector,  and  the  dilliculties  they  have  to  oncountor 
through  ])hy8ical  weakness  have  been  mOvSt  unnaturally  and 
most  feai-fully  aggi-avatcd  by  laws  and  customs  which,  itsst- 
ing  on   the   old   assumption  that  every  woman  should  Ih*  a 
wife,  habitually  deprive  them  of  the  |XK;uniiu*y  and  educational 
adN'antages  of  men,  exclude  them  absolutely  from  very  many 
of  tho  employments  rn  which  they  might  earn  a  sul»sistcnco, 
cncumltor  their  coui-se  in  othois  by  a  hcai-tless  ridicule  or  by 
a  steady  disapprobation,  and  consign,  in  eon8c<|uoncc,  many 
thousands  to  the  most  extreme  and  agonising  j>overty,  anti 
jHsrhaps  a  still   larger  huuiIkt  to  tho  paths  of  vict».      At  the 
same  tiuu!  a  momentous  i"uvolution,  the  cllects  of  which  ciin 
as  yet  })C  but  ini|>erfoctly  descried,  has  taken  place  in  tho 
chief  spheres  of  female  industry  that  ivmaiu.     The  progn«ta 
of  machinery   has  destroyed    its    domestic    duuiu'tcr.      llio 
distatf  has  fallen  from  (he  hand.     The  uc^mIIo  is  InMug  rapidly 
Bupersedt'd,  juid  the  work  uhich,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
the  present  century,  was  accomplishc<l  in  tho  centre  of  the 
family,  luus  been  transferred  to  tho  a*owde<I  uuiuufactorrJ 
'  Tlio  results  of  this   change  hnvo  bevu  IrwatcU  by  Mis*    P.trkt« 
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The  probable  consequences  of  these  things  are  among  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  occupy  the  moralist  or 
the  philanthropist,  but  they  do  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  historian.  That  the  piu'suits  and  education  of  women 
Avill  be  considerably  altered,  that  these  alterations  will  bring 
with  them  some  modifications  of  the  type  of  character,  and 
that  the  prevailing  moral  notions  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  will  be  subjected  in  many  quarters  to  a  severe  and 
hostile  criticism,  may  safely  be  predicted.  Many  wild 
theories  will  doubtless  be  propounded.  Some  real  ethical 
changes  may  perhaps  be  effected,  but  these,  if  I  mistake  not, 
can  only  be  witliin  definite  and  narrow  limits.  He  who 
will  seriously  reflect  upon  our  clear  perceptions  of  the 
difference  between  purity  and  impurity,  upon  the  laws  that 
govern  our  affections,  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  children 
who  are  born,  may  easily  convince  himself  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  spheres,  there  are  certaiu  eternal  moral  landmarks 
which  never  can  be  removed. 


in  her  truly  admirable  little  book     better   than  by  auy  other  writer 
called  Essays  on   Woman's   Work,     with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
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AcaciuH,  hi.s  ran.sora  of  Porftiaii 
Blaves,  ii.  72 

A<lult«!ry,  laws  concerning,  ii.  313 

il'^chylus,  his  views  of  huniaL 
nature,  i.  196.  His  viohition  of 
dramatic  probabilitie.s,  229 

A  flections,  the,  all  forms  of  welf- 
)ovp,  acconiing  to  some  Utilita- 
rijins,  i.  9.  Subjugation  of  the,  to 
the  rPAsoii,  taught  by  tlio  Stoics, 
&c.,  177,  187.  C«)nfli.leri'd  by  th.t 
Stoics  as  a  discjiHe,  188.  Kvil 
ronsequencfs  of  their  suppression. 
191 

Africa,  s;icrific«>«  of  chihlren  to 
Saturn  in,  ii.  31.  Kflm't  of  the 
rofiqucHt  of  (ienscrio  of,  82 

Agaj)»,  or  love  feasts,  of  thoChrint- 
ians,  how  regarded  by  the  pairan*', 
i.  41/);  ii.  79.  MxceHHcM  of  (lie, 
and  their  BUpprofwion,  l/iO 

Agnes,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  31'.> 

Agricultural  ptirMuits,  history  of 
the  deelino  t>f,  in  Italy,  i.  'Jfl<». 
Ktt'orts  to  relieve  the  agniulturists, 
267 

AlbigensoH.  their  slow  suicides,  ii. 
4iJ 


AMP 

Alexander  the  lireat:  offoot  of  hi-* 
career  on  (ireek  cosmopolitanism, 
i.  229 

Alexandris,  foundation  of,  i.  230, 
Kffeot  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of,  on  Koman  thought,  319. 
The  Decian  persecution  at,  461. 
j  Excesses  of  the  Christian  sects 
of,  ii.  I'JG,  ]'j7 ,  ttote 

Alexis,  St.,  his  legend,  ii.  322 

Alimentus,  Cincius,  his  work  written 
in  (ireck,  i.  230 

Alm8giving,  effects  of  indiflcriminato. 
ii.  90,  91 

Amafanius,  wrote  the  fir>t  I.4itin 
work  on  philo.sophy,  i.  17'>,  pwte 

.\iid)roBo,  St.,  his  miraculous ilre.ini, 
1.  379.  His  dissection  of  thr> 
pagau  thiM)ry  of  the  decline  of  th«' 
Roman  empire,  409.  His  mnnuni 
of  Italians  from  the  Goths,  ii.  7J. 
His  commendation  of  disobe«lienc« 
to  parents,  132 

American  Indians,  suicide  of  th*. 
ii.  M 

Amnion,  St.,  his  refu.s\l  to  waxh 
himself,  ii.  1  Id.  l>es«rts  his  wif*. 
3 -J  2 

Amour,  Willinm  de  St.,  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  nientlionnt  urlom, 
ii.  96 

Am  phi  theatres.  hist«)ry  autl  reiUHin» 
of  Iwiiiutn,  i.  273 
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ADA 

Anaxagoras,  on  the  death  of  his  eon, 
i.  191.     On  his  tame  country,  201 

Anchorites.  /See  Ascetics ;  Monasti- 
cism 

Angelo,  Michael,  in  what  he  failed, 
ii.  363 

Anglo-Saxon  nations,  their  virtues 
and  vices,  i.  153 

Animals,  lower,  Egyptian  worship 
of,  i.  166,  note.  Humanity  to 
animals  probably  first  advocated 
by  Plutarch,  244.  Animals  em- 
ployed in  the  arena  at  Rome,  280. 
Instances  of  kindness  to,  288,  307. 
Legends  of  the  connection  of  the 
saints  and  the  animal  world,  ii. 

161.  Pagan  legends  of  the  in- 
telligence of  animals,  161,  162. 
Legislative  protection   of   them, 

162.  Views  as  to  the  souls  of 
animals,  162.  Moral  duty  of 
kindness  to  animals  taught  by 
pagans,  166.  Legends  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  in  connection 
with  animals,  168.  Progress  in 
modern  times  of  humanity  to 
animals,  172 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  his  doctrine  of 
virtue,  i.  183,  note 

Antioch,  charities  of,  ii.  80.  Its 
extreme  vice  and  asceticism,  153 

Antisthenes,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 

Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  his  pre- 
diction, i.  427 

Antoninus  the  Pious,  his  death, 
i.  207.  His  leniency  towards  the 
Christians,  438, 439.  Forgedletter 
of,  439,  note.     His  charity,  ii.  77 

Antony,  St.,  his  flight  into  the  desert, 
ii.  103.  His  mode  of  life,  110. 
His  dislike  to  knowledge,  115, 
Legend  of  his  visit  to  Paul  the 
hermit,  157,  158 

Aphrodite,  the  celestial  and  earthly, 
i.  106 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  conversa- 
tion with  un  Egyptian  priest  re- 
specting the  Greek  and  Egyptian 


ASG 

modes  of  worshipping  the  deity, 
i.  166,  7iote.  Miracles  attributed 
to  him,  372.  His  humanity  to 
animals,  ii.  165 

Apollonius,  the  merchant,  his  dis- 
pensary for  monks,  ii.  81 

Apuleius,his  condemnation  of  suicide, 
i.  213.  His  disquisition  on  the 
doctrine  of  daemons,  323,  Practi- 
cal form  of  his  philosophy,  329. 
Miracles  attributed  to  him,  372. 
His  defence  of  tooth-powder,  ii, 
148 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  his  speech  on 
the  evils  of  sensuality,  i.  200,  oiote 

Argos,  story  of  the  sons  of  the 
priestess  of  Juno  at,  i.  206 

Arians,  their  charges  against  the 
Catholics,  i.  418,  note 

Aristides,  his  gentleness,  i.  228 

Aristotle,  his  admission  of  the  prac- 
tice of  abortion,  i.  92.  Emphasis 
with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
utility  of  virtue,  124.  His  pa- 
triotism, 200.  His  condemnation 
of  suicide,  212.  His  opinions  as 
to  the  duties  of  Greeks  to  bar- 
barians, 229 

Arius,  death  of,  ii.  196 

Arnobius,  on  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
i.  375 

Arrian,  his  humanity  to  animals, 
ii.  164 

Arsenius,  St.,  his  penances,  ii.  107, 
114,  note.  His  anxiety  to  avoid 
distractions,  125,  note 

Ascetics,  their  estimate  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  sin,  i.  113. 
Decline  of  asceticism  and  evan- 
escence of  the  moral  notions  of 
which  it  was  the  expression,  113. 
Condition  of  society  to  which  it 
belongs,  130.  Decline  of  the 
ascetic  and  saintly  qualities  with 
civilisation,  130.  Causes  of  the 
ascetic  movement,  ii.  102.  Its 
rapid  extension,  103-105.  Pe- 
nances attributed  to  the  saints  of 
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the  deaert,  107-109.  Mifleriea 
and  joy»  of  tho  hermit  life,  113 
et  acq.  Dislike  of  tho  monks  to 
kjjowle<lge,  115.  Their  halluciim- 
tions,  116.  Itelation.s  of  foinnle 
dovotees  with  tlio  anchorites,  120. 
Ways  in  which  tho  ascetic  lifo 
affected  both  the  ideal  type  and 
realised  condition  of  moraiH,  122, 
et  $eq.  Extreme  animosity  of 
the  ascetics  to  everything  pagan, 
13G,  137.  Decline  of  the  civic 
virtues  caused  by  ascoticism,  139. 
Moral  effects  of  asceticism  on  self- 
sacritice,  l.')4,  155.  Moral  beauty 
of  .some  of  the  legends  of  the  as- 
cetics, 166.  Legends  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  Siiints  and 
the  animal  world,  161.  Practical 
form  of  a.sceticism  in  the  West, 
177.  Influence  of  ascetici-sm  on 
chastity,  319,  320.  On  marriage, 
320.  On  the  estimate  of  wonjuu, 
337 

Asella,  story  of  her  asceticism,  ii. 
133 

Asia  Minor,  destruction  of  the 
churches  of,  ii.  14 

Aspasia,  the  Athooian  courtusau,  ii. 
•293 

A.s.Mos,  feast  of.  li.  173 

As.sociation,  Hartley's  (U)OtriDe  of, 
1.  22.  Partly  anticipated  by 
Hutcheson  and  (iay,  23.  IIIum- 
tralious  of  tin*  system  of  associa- 
tion, 20-30.  Tilt'  theory,  how  far 
Helfish,  30.  'i'ho  east-ntial  and 
chanicteristic  feature  of  conscience 
wholly  unaccounted  for  l)y  tho 
asNoi-iation  of  idetis,  Gl> 

Astrology,  luliof  in.  rapidly  fining 
ground  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  i.  171.  and  note 

Atticus,  his  suicide,  i.  215,  ami  note 

August  iiie,  St.,  on  original  sin,  i.  2()9. 
His  belief  in  coutempoiury  mira- 
cles, 37K.  On  the  doilino  of  Uio 
Kou)an    emyif,    MO.      Ill^   con- 
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demnatiuD  of  virgin  AuicidM,  li. 
47 
Augustus,  his  solemn  degradatioo  of 
the  statue  of  Neptune,  i.  169. 
Uis  mode  of  discouraging  celiba^-v 
232.  Miraculous  storiea  related 
of  him,  258.  Uis  irapentitiou, 
376.  Advice  of  Mieoenas  to  hini, 
3y9.  nis  consideration  for  tho 
religiotLs  customs  of  tho  Jews, 
406 

Auhis  Gellius,  his  account  of  the 
rhetoricians,  i.  '.\\[i.  Compwired 
with  llelv6tius,  313 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  on  a  future  state, 
i.  184.  On  posthumous  fime,  186. 
Denied  that  all  vices  are  the  same, 
192,  iu)te.  On  the  sacrwd  spirit 
dwelling  in  man,  198.  His  sub- 
missive gratitude,  1 99.  His  prac- 
tical application  of  tho  precepts 
of  tho  Stoics,  202.  Uis  waveriuij 
views  as  to  suicide,  213.  Uis 
charity  to  tho  human  nice,  241. 
Milil  and  more  reli<;ioas  spirit  ut 
his  stoicism,  245.  His  constant 
pnictice  of  solf-oxamination,  249. 
Uis  life  and  character,  249-255. 
C»)mparod  and  ixjulrastovi  with 
Plutarch,  253.  Uin  dist^jurage- 
niont  of  the  pam.s  of  tho  aren.-i, 
280.  Uis  hutuauity.  308.  IIm 
disbelief  of  oxorcism,  381.  }|h 
law  against  religious  tem>risni, 
422.  Uis  jKjrxtcution  of  tli« 
Uhristiaiis,  439,  4  10.  Uis  beim- 
volenco,  ii.  77.  His  view  uf  war, 
258 

.Ausliu,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  foUDda- 
lion  of  the  nioml  Uw,  i.  17.  nott. 
Ilisadvivaov  of  thu  unNi<lt1«h  viow 
<»f  the  love  we  r  ta 

Uml,   18,  u-t'\     <  his 

'  Loctunv<4  on  Jurinprtidoticv,'  2'i, 
ttote 

Avarice,  aHsociutioti  of  idra.<t  to  the 
{MUttiou  of,  I.  25 

Avitus,  St.,  legemi  of,  ii.  1A9 
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BAB 

BABYLAS,  St.,  miracles  perform- 
ed by  his  bones,   i.  382,  and 
note.     His  death,  ii.  9 

Bacchus,  suppression  of  the  rites  of, 
at  Kome,  i.  401 

Bacon,  Lord,  great  movement  of 
modern  thought  caused  by,  i.  125. 
His  objection  to  the  Stoics'  view 
of  death,  202 

Bacon,  Koger,  his  life  and  works, 
ii.  210 

Bain,  Mr.,  on  pleasure,  i.  12,  note. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  29, 
note 

Balbus,  Cornelius,  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate,  i.  232 

Baltus  on  the  exorcists,  i.  381,  n/)te 

Baptism,  Augustinian  doctrine  of,  i. 
96  ' 

Barbarians,  causes  of  the  conversion 
of  the,  i.  410 

Basil,  St.,  his  hospital,  ii.  80.  ILs 
labours  for  monachism,  106 

Bassus,  Ventidius,  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate,  i.  232 

Bathilda,  Queen,  her  charity,  ii.  245 

Bear-gardens  in  England,  ii.  17 5,ncfe 

Beauty,  analogies  between  virtue 
and,  i.  77.  Their  difference,  79. 
Diversities  existing  in  our  judg- 
ments of  virtue  and  beauty,  79. 
Causes  of  these  diversities,  79. 
Virtues  to  which  we  can,  and  to 
which  we  cannot,  apply  the  term 
beautiful,  82,  83.  Pleasure  de- 
rived from  beauty  compared  with 
that  from  the  grotesque,  or  eccen- 
tric, 85.  The  prevailing  cast  of 
female  beauty  in  the  north,  con- 
trasted with  the  southern  typo, 
144,  145,  152.  Admiration  of 
the  Greeks  for  beauty,  ii.  292 

Bees,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
emblems  or  models  of  chastity,  i. 
108,  vote 

Beggars,  causes  of  vast  numbers  of, 
ii.  94.  Old  English  laws  for  tlie 
suppression    of    mendicancy,    96. 
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Enactments  against  them  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  98 
Benedict,  St.,  his  system,  183 
Benefices,  military  use  of,  ii.  270 
Benevolence;  Hutcheson's  theory 
that  all  virtue  is  resolved  into 
benevolence,  i,  4.  Discussions  in 
England,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  to  the 
existence  of,  20.  Various  views  of 
the  source  from  which  it  springs, 
22.  Association  of  ideas  pro- 
ducing the  feeling  of,  26.  Hart- 
ley on  benevolence  quoted,  27, 
note.  Impossibility  of  benevo- 
lence becoming  a  pleasure  if  prac- 
tised only  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  37.  Application  to  benevo- 
lence of  the  theory,  that  the  moral 
unity  of  different  ages  is  a  unity 
not  of  standard  but  of  tendency, 
100.  Influenced  by  our  imagina- 
tions, 132,  133.  Imperfectly  re- 
cognised by  the  Stoics,  188,  192 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  on  the  motives  ot 
human  actions,  i.  8,  note.  On 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  piety 
quoted,  9,  note.  On  charity,  10, 
note.  On  vice,  13,  note.  On  the 
sanctions  of  morality,  IP.  and 
note,  21.  Throws  benevolence  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  back- 
ground, 21.  Makes  no  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  association,  25,  not-e. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  29, 
note.  On  interest  and  disinter- 
estedness, 32,  note.  On  the  value 
and  purity  of  a  pleasure,  90,  note 
Besarion,  St.,  his  penances,  ii.  108 
Biography,  relative  importance  of, 
among  Christians  and  Pagans,  i. 
174 
Blandina,  martyrdom  of,  i.  442 
Blesilla,  story  of  her  slow  suicide, 

ii.  48 
Blondel,    his   denunciation    of    the 
forgeries  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
i.  377 
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Boadicea,  her  suicide,  ii.  63,  twte 

Holingbroke'B  'Reflections  on  Elxil©,' 
i.  201,  note 

Bona  Den,  etory  and  worship  of,  i. 
94,  note.  Popularity  of  her 
worship  among  the  lioamnfl,  106, 
386 

Bonifaco,  St.,  hia  missionary  labours, 
ii.  247 

Bonnet,  his  philosophy,  i.  71 

Bossuet,  on  the  nature  of  the  lore 
we  ehoulJ  bear  to  God,  i.  18, 
7iote 

Brephotrophia,  in  the  early  church, 
ii.  32 

Brotherhood,  effect  of  Christiiinity 
in  promoting,  ii.  61 

Brown,  on  tho  motive  lor  the  practice 
of  virtue,  i.  8,  note.  On  theologi- 
cal UtilitarianiBni,  16,  note 

Brunehaut,  Queen,  her  crinjen,  ap- 
proved of  by  tho  Pope,  ii.  236, 
237.     Her  end,  237 

Brutus,  his  extortionate  usury,  i. 
193,  194 

Buckle,  Thomas,  his  remark-s  on 
momls,  i.  74,  note.  On  the  differ- 
once  between  mental  and  physicul 
plonsures,  90,  note.  His  views  of 
the  compiirativo  influence  of  in- 
tollcctuiil  and  moral  agencies  in 
civilisiition,  103.  note 

Bull-baiting  in  iMi^^liimi,  ii.  ITS. 
note 

Bulgarians,  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  180 

Butler,  Bi«hop,  maintains  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  benevolence  in 
our  nature,  i.  20.  21.  th'tc.  On 
the  pleasure  derived  troni  virtue, 
32,  note.  His  auulysis  of  moral 
judgments,  76.  His  definition  of 
conscience,  S3 

Byzantine  lOmpire,  general  sketch  of 
the  moral  cc)n(lili«)n  of  the,  ii.  13, 
14.  Moral  eivulition  of  tijo  em- 
pire during  tile  ('liristiaii  ]M»ri<Kl. 
147 


CAT 

(X£DMON,  iitory  of  the  on^a  ol 
J     hia  •  Creation  of  the  World,'  ii. 
204 

Ottsar,  Julius,  denies  the  immor- 
tality of  the  wul.  i.  182.  Hia 
condemnation  of  suicide,  213. 
His  colonial  policy,  233.  His 
multiplication  of  gladiaioriiil 
shows,  273 

Caligula,  his  intoxication  with  hia 
imperial  dignity,  i.  259.  Hia 
suDtTstitiouM  fean*,  367 

Calvmists  :  taudency  of  tho  Supra- 
lapsarian  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  moral  sense,  L  17.  note 

Camma,  conjugal  fidelity  of.  ii.  3U 

Capital  punishment,  aversion  to,  ii. 
39 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  self-sacrifice,  i. 
67.  fiot€.  The  influence  of  con- 
science  on  the  happiueiMi  of  men, 
62 

Carncadee,  his  expulsion  from  liome 
proposed  by  Cato,  i.  399 

Carpocrates,  licentiousness  of  tho 
followers  of,  i.  417 

Carthage,  effect  of  the  destruction  of. 
on  tho  decadence  of  liomei,  i.  169. 
Tho  Decian  jH^rsecution  at,  452 

CarthaginiauH,  the,  amongst  the 
most  prt)minent  of  Latin  wrii«n. 
i.  236 

Ca&sin.M,  the  tyrannicide,  his  suicklo, 
i.  215 

Castellio,  his  exposure  of  the  for 
geries  of  the  Hibyltiuc  IkmIus  i. 
377 

Catactimltit,  tho.  i.  463.  456 

Catholicittm,  Roman,  tho  sTStt^m  u( 
education  adoptol   I  \  ^    t<«l 

with   that  ot"  the   K  lir 

Bchoolf*.    i.    114.  ihr 

priests  with    jmjIi  --t^ 

on  tho  hubjci't  ot  ■    •  -     ■  - 

114,  116.  Tho  t.-u  :.::„•  v(.  . 
many  points  tho  oxlrcme  anti- 
thesis (>t°  that  uf  Uio  pofjan  t>hilo- 
Mophep*,  208      Its  view  of  tUvith, 
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208,  210.  Little  done  by  it  for 
humanity  to  animals,  ii.  173,  177, 
188.  Influence  on  despotism,  186. 
Its  total  destruction  of  religious 
liberty,  194-199.  Causes  of  the 
indifterence  to  truth  manifested  in 
its  literature,  241.  Protestantism 
contrasted  with  it,  368 

Cato,  his  refusal  to  consult  the  ora- 
cles, i.  165,  note.  His  stoicism, 
185.  His  inhumanity  to  his 
slaves,  193.  His  study  of  the 
*  Phaedon '  the  night  ho  committed 
suicide,  212.  His  opposition  to 
Greek  philosophy,  231.  His  view 
of  pre-nuptial  chastity,  ii.  314 

Cattle  plague,  theological  notions 
respecting  the,  i.  356 

Catullus,  on  the  death  of  a  sparrow, 
ii.  165,  note 

Cautinus,  Bishop,  his  drunkenness, 
ii.  236 

Celibacy  among  the  ancients,  i.  106, 
The  Catholic  monastic  system, 
107.  How  discouraged  by  Au- 
gustus, 232.  Celibacy  the  primal 
virtue  of  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  ii.  122. 
EiFect  of  this  upon  moral  teach- 
ing, 122,  123.  History  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  328,  336 

Celsus  calls  the  Christians  Sibyl- 
lists,  i.  376.  And  jugglers, 
384 

Celts,  Spanish,  their  worship  of 
death,  i.  206,  207.  Causes  of 
their  passion  for  suicide,  207, 
note.  Their  lamentations  on  the 
birtJi  of  men,  207,  note 

Censors,  Roman,  minute  supervision 
of  the,  i.  168 

Character,  influence  of,  on  opinion, 
i.  172.  Governed  iu  a  great  mea- 
sure by  national  circumstances, 
172 

Chariot  races,  passion  for,  at  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  37 


CHI 

Charity,  a  form  of  self-love,  accord- 
ing to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  9,  and 
note.  Impossibility  of  charity 
becoming  a  pleasure  if  practised 
only  with  a  view  to  that  end,  36. 
Charity  of  the  Stoics,  191.  Cice- 
ro's emphatic  assertion  of  the 
duty,  240.  Exertions  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
ii.  75,  79.  Inadequate  place  given 
to  this  movement  in  history,  84, 
85.  Christian  charity,  in  what  it 
consists,  73.  Laws  of  the  Romans, 
73.  Pagan  examples  of  charity, 
78.  Noble  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
78,  79.  Charity  enjoined  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  8 1 .  Theological 
notions  of  charity,  85,  90,  91. 
Evils  of  Catholic  charity,  93-94. 
Legends  respecting  the  virtue, 
245,  and  note 

Charlemagne,  his  law  respecting 
Sunday,  ii.  245.  Fascination  ex- 
ercised by  him  over  the  popular 
imagination,  271,  272.  His  poly- 
gamy, 343 

Charles  V.,  the  Emperor,  his  law 
against  beggars,  ii.  97 

Charles  Martel,  bis  defeat  of  the 
Mohammedans,  at  Po^'ctiers,  ii. 
273 

Charondas,  law  of,  on  second  mar- 
riages, ii.  325,  note 

Chastity,  in  Utilitarian  systems,  i. 
12,  49.  Sketch  of  the  history  of, 
1 03-1 07,  The  Catholic  monastic 
system  107.  Modern  judgments 
of,  ii.  282,  283.  Cato's  views, 
314.  Mystical  views,  315.  Ser- 
vices of  the  ascetics  in  enforcing 
the  duty  of  chastity,  318-320 

Children,  charge  of  murdering  in- 
fants, among  the  early  Christians, 
i.  417.  Abortion,  ii.  20-24. 
Infanticide,  24,  26.  Expoeed 
children,  32.     Insututions  of  the 
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Romans  for  the  l^oueflt  uf  childre ii. 
77 

Chilon,  luM  clusing  liours,  i.  207 

Cholera,  theological  notions  rospt'Ot- 
ing  the,  i.  366 

Christian   and    pagnn    virtues  com- 
pared, i.  19(1 

Christianity;  distinctions  betwoon 
the  pagan  and  Christian  concep- 
tions of  death,  i.  208.  The  im- 
portivnce  of  Christianity  not 
recognised  by  pagan  writers,  336. 
Causes  of  thi.s,  338.  ilxamination 
of  the  theory  wliich  ascribes  part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  later  pag;in 
morali.sts  to  Cliristian  influence, 
34(».  Theory  which  attribute.s 
the  conversion  of  Komo  to  evi- 
dences of  miracles,  346.  Opinion 
of  the  pagans  about  the  credulity 
of  the  Christians,  347.  Inc-ipa<'ity 
of  the  Christians  of  the  thinl  cen- 
tury for  juiigpng  historic  miracles, 
37''>.  And  for  judging  prophecies, 
37G.  Contemporary  mirarles  rep- 
rosonted  as  existing  among  them, 
377.  Christian  miracles  had  pro- 
[)ably  little  weight  with  {\^^ 
pagans,  38/).  I'rogress  of  Chris 
tianity  to  what  due,  380,  387 
.Singular  adapUilion  of  il  to  the 
wants  of  the  lime,  387.  Heroism 
it  inspired,  390.  Kxplanation  of 
the  convorsion  of  t  li<'  Roman  Em- 
pire, 393.  Acoount  of  the  perso 
cations  of  tin*  Christians,  39.'). 
Reasons  why  tliu  Christians  were 
more  porsecntod  than  thf  Jows. 
403,  406,  407.  'I'ho  first  c.iu.so  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Chri.stians, 
406.  Charges  of  immorality 
brought  again.st  them,  114.  l>uo 
ill  a  great  measure  to  ,Fews  .and 
heretics,  410,  417.  The  distur 
bance  of  domestic  ble  caused  l>y 
fennilo  conversions,  418.  Anti- 
pathy of  the  Ronjans  to  ever}* 
system   which  cmploved  religii.»>i8 


CHlt 

torrorifm,  421.     Chr:  • 
ninco    of    pagan     w<.:  i. 

And  of  divor«ity  of     •  i- 

4J7.    nist.-ry  of'^tho  \  ■<, 

429.      Ncr./H.   429.       i  h, 

431.     Condition  of  th<-  la 

under  tho  Antonines,  434.  Kc- 
come  profoundly  ol^noxious  to  the 
people,  436.  .Marcas  AurelioA, 
4:{9.  440.  Introduction  uf  Chris- 
tianity into  France,  442,  ar.d  moU, 
Attitude  of  the  rulers  towards  it 
from  M.  Aurelius  to  Dociu.\  451, 
et  seq.  Condition  of  tho  Church 
on  the  eve  of  the  I)e»'ian  pcmecu- 
tion,  448.  Uallns.  4.')4.  \alenaa, 
454.  (lallionu.",  I.*).'!.  lT«olion 
of  chnrehos  in  the  Enipirv,  457. 
PeniPCutions  of  Diocletian  and 
Galeriu.H,  458.  Knd  of  the  |>«r»e- 
cutions,  463.  Massacre  of  Chris • 
tian.-^  in  Phrygia,  464.  .Moral 
efficacy  of  the  Cliristian  sen.Mj  of 
sin,  ii.  3.  Dark  vuws  of  hamao 
nature  not  common  in  the  early 
Church,  6.  The  pcnit*>nt;ftl  «i]m- 
t«m,  6.     Kmpire  Chri  l- 

tainoil  in  dieiting    d:  •     I 

entliusiasm.  8.  (irrat  punty  nf 
the  early  Chrifltian^  10,  11.  The 
prt)miat^  of  the  Church  for  nvxwj 
Centuries  fal-ifloil.  12.  The  first 
consequence  of  Christianity  •  new 
sense  of  the  s-iiirlity  of  hunuio 
life,  17.  Influeni'e  in  the  pr)lrc- 
tif)n  of  iiifmt  life.  20  .'12.  In 
the  suppression  of  gl.Oili.ttoriftl 
sliovs.   34.     Itit  cfloct  r- 

8«-cutii)n.t.    40.   rt  $rij.  .      '  >' 

cihIi'  not  Iight(*no(l  by  »,  4*i. 
Condemnation  of  uni. ;.!«  4.^. 
So«'ond«'onsrqupnooof  t  if 

Teachort    universal     I  i  «l, 

61.     Slavery.  61    66.  'f 

captiroH,  72  Charitr,  7  ■  i  xor- 
lions  of  the  Chrisii.<%ni«  in  thi* 
ca»i'*o  of  charily.  75.  19.  ih*tr 
exi-rliurai    ^\wu   the  Kiiipir*   mm» 
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subverted,  81,  82,  88.  Theologi- 
cal notions  concerning  insanity, 
85-90.  Almsgiving,  90-92. 
Beneficial  effect  of  Christianity 
in  supplying  pure  images  to  the 
imagination,  99.  Summary  of 
the  philanthropic  achievements 
of  Christianity,  100.  Ways  in 
which  the  ascetic  mode  of  life 
affected  both  the  ideal  type  and 
realised  condition  of  moi'al.s  122, 
et  seq.  History  of  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  the  civic  virtues, 
140.  Improvements  effected  by 
Christianity  in  the  morals  of  the 
people,  153,  Attitude  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  barbarians,  178, 
How  it  achieved  their  conver- 
sion, 179-181.  Tendency  of  the 
barbarians  to  adulterate  it,  181. 
Legends  of  the  conflict  between 
the  old  gods  and  the  new  faith, 
181.  Fierce  hatred  of  rival 
sects,  and  total  destruction  of 
religious  liberty,  194,  200.  Poly- 
theistic and  idolatrous  form  of 
Christianity  in  mediaeval  times, 
229.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
232.  Benefits  conferred  by  the 
monasteries,  243-245.  The  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  245.  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity  upon  war, 
254,  259.  Upon  the  consecration 
of  secular  rank,  260,  etseq.  Upon 
the  condition  of  women,  316,  et 
seq.  Strong  assertion  of  the 
equality  of  obligation  in  marriage, 
345,  346.  Kelation  of  Christianity 
to  the  female  virtues,  358,  et 
seq. 

Chrysippus  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  i.  183 

Chrysostom,  St.,  his  labours  for 
monachism,  ii.  107.  His  treatment 
of  his  mother,  132 

Oicero  on  the  evidence  of  a  Divine 
element  within  us,  i.  56,  iwfe. 
His  definition   of  conscience,   83. 


CLA 

His  conception  of  the  Deity,  164. 
His  opinion  of  the  popular  belicfsi 
166.  Instance  of  his  love  of  truth, 
176,  note.  His  desire  for  post 
humous  reputation,  185,  note. 
His  declaration  as  to  virtue  con- 
cealing itself  from  the  world,  1 85. 
His  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  204.  His  view  of  death, 
205,  206.  His  complacency  on  the 
approach  of  death,  207-  His  con- 
ception of  suicide,  213.  His 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  240.  How 
he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  286.  His  friendship  with 
his  freedman  Tiro,  323.  His  re- 
marks on  charity,  ii.  79.  His 
rules  respecting  almsgiving,  92 

Circumcelliones,  atrocities  of  the,  ii. 
41.  Their  custom  of  provoking 
martyrdom,  49 

Civic  virtues,  predominance  accorded 
to,  in  ancient  ethics,  i.  200 

Civilisation,  refining  influence  of,  on 
taste,  i.  79.  Pleasures  of  a  civi- 
lised and  semi-civilised  society 
compared,  86.  Views  of  Mill  and 
Buckle  on  the  comparative  influ- 
ence of  intellectual  and  moral 
agencies  in,  102,  note.  Effect  of 
education  in  diminishing  cruelty, 
and  producing  charity,  134.  Moral 
enthusiasm  appropriate  to  differ- 
ent stages  of  civilisation,  136. 
Increase  of  veracity  with  civilisa 
tion,  137.  Each  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion specially  appropriate  to  sonrie 
virtue,  147 

Clarke,  on  n^oral  judgments,  i.  77 

Classical  literature,  preservation  of, 
ii.  199.  Manner  in  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Church,  200-204 

Claudius,  his  delight  in  gladiatorial 
shows,  i.  280.  His  decree  as  to 
slaves,  307 

Claver,  Father,  his  remark  on  some 
persons    who    had     delivered     a 
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erimiual  mto  the  IiuuiIh  of  justico, 
i.  41,  note 

Cleanthos,  biu  suicide,  i.  212 

Clemoiicy,  Seneca's  distinction  \>o- 
tween  it  and  pity,  i.  189 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  t  w(> 
BOUrcoB  of  all  thp  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity, i.  344.  On  the  Sibyllino 
Looks,  376.     On  wi^'s,  ii.  14i> 

Clemeny,  Flaviuij,  put  to  death,  i. 
433 

Cleomhrotus,  his  suicido,  i.2l2,  note 

Clergy,  corruption  of  tlie,  from  the 
fourth  century,  ii,  16u,  237.  Suh- 
niission  of  the  Ea.stern,  but  indo 
pendence  of  the  Western,  clergy 
to  the  civil  power,  2t;4-2(;8.  His- 
tory of  their  celibacy.  328 

Climate,  effects  of,  in  stinuil.itinj^  or 
allayiiij^  the  passions,  i.  141 

Clotairo,  his  troatineut  of  Qui  t  n 
Bruuehaut,  ii.  237 

Clotilda,  her  conversion  of  her  hu.v 
band,  i.  410  ;  ii.  180 

Clovis,  his  conversion,  i.  410;  ii. 
1 80.  Gregory  of  Tours'  account 
of  his  acts,  240,  241 

Cock-fighting  among  the  aucients 
and  mo<lern8,  ii.  161,  and  uotc, 
nC),  iiute 

Cock-throwing,  ii.  164,  not(\  17'>, 
note 

Coemgonus,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  Ill, 
note 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  rcmurk.s  on  Uio 
practice  of  virtue  as  a  plo;isttr«,  i. 
28,  note.  His  admiration  tor 
Hartley,  28,  mde.  On  the  bind- 
ing groUM'i  of  the  belief  of  Goil 
and  a  lurtuiflor,  i.  .*).'»,  note 

Golnuin.  St.,  his  animal  companioni, 
ii.  170.      Ilisginilo,  819,  note 

Colonies,  Kom.in,  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit  forwarded  by  the  aggran- 
disement of  the,  i.  233 

C'^lo.sKKum,  the,  i.  27«'J.  Games  at 
the  dediwition  of  the,  280 


COM 

(^)luinl*anu8,  St.,  his  missionary  U- 

bours,  ii.  246 
('ome<ly,  Komaii,  short  pi'Dntl  •luring 

>%hiob  it  tlourishol,  i.  277 
(/omet,  a  tomplu  ori-olo«l  l>y  the  Mn- 

mans  in  honour  of  a,  i.  367 
CummrxluH,    his    trt-atmcnt    of    the 

Christians,  i.  443 
Cwmpa-Hsion,    theory   that   it    is    the 

caii.so  of  our  acts  of  barbarity,  i. 

71.72 
Concubines,  Roman,  ii.  36U 
Conciipisconce,  d<ictrino  of  the  F.i 

tlxTs  respecting,  ii.  281 
Condillac,    i-ause  of  the  altnicliT«« 

nehs  of  utilitarianism    t<i,   i.   71. 

CoMuecti'iu    with    lyx'kr,    i.    122, 

note 
(yonfcHSors,    power    of    the,    in    the 

early  ('hunh,  i.  390,  and  n»ile 
Congo,  H»«lvt^tiuH,t.u  a  cu.«»ioni  of  the 

jHJople  of,  i.  102,  note 
Conijurrors,   causea  of  tli"  admin- 

tion  of,  i.  94,  9d 
(niuscience,     association     of     ide.i8 

geneniting,  i.  28.      Hoc«»guis©d  by 

the  disciples  of  Hartluy.  29.    l)t<ti 

nitioiis   of    Hobl>es.   Ix>-ko,  \\*-x\ 

tliam,   atid    Hnin,    29.    note.     Tho 

rewanls  and  punishtm  nts  of  cun- 

Biience,  G0-G2.      Unique  |>«>mIi.ih 

of,  in  our  naturei,  83.     A*  dotin«-<i 

by    t'iconj,   tho  Stoics,  Si.  I'uul, 

and  liutler.  83 
Consequences,   remote,  wiuikttr.*«  of 

the  utilitjirian  doctrioo  uf,  i.  4«< 

44 
'Consolations,'  literature  uf,  IcmIiiiq 

topics  of,  i.  20  i 
CoDstnutinc,  tlw  y  I"  ' 

dation  of  thf  ■ 

ii.    12.     I' 

warxls  olii. 

tion  of  the  gladiatortal  shoviit,  >>.•. 

His  laws  ni'tigutiug  tho  tcx-iTUT 

of  punishniunts,   42.     His  x-.-  v  ■ 

muut     of    slavi-s,    04.      His    lav 
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respecting  Sunday,  244.  Mngni- 
ficence  of  his  court  at  Constanti- 
nople, 265 

Conventual  system,  effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the,  on  women,  ii.  369 

Cotdeilla,  or  Cordelia,  her  suicide, 
ii.  53,  note 

Corinth,  effect  of  the  conquest  of,  on 
the  decadence  of  Rome,  i.  1G9 

Cornelia,  a  vestal  virgin,  incident  of 
her  execution,  ii.  318,  note 

Cornelius,  the  bishop,  martyrdom  of, 
i.  454 

Cornutus,  his  disbelief  in  a  future 
state,  i.  183 

Corporations,  moral  qualities  of,  i. 
152 

Councils  of  the  Church,  character  of 
the,  ii.  197,  note 

Courtesans,  Greek,  ii.  287.  Causes 
of  their  elevation,  291-294.  How 
regai'ded  by  the  Romans,  300 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  criticism  of  the 
Scotch  moralists,  i.  74,  note.  His 
objection  against  Locke,  75,  note 

Crantor,  originates  the  literature  of 
•  Consolations,'  i.  204 

Cremutius  Cordus,  trial  of,  i.  448, 
iwte 

Crime,  value  attached  by  the  monks 
to  pecuniary  compensations  for, 
ii.  213.  Catalogue  of  crimes  of 
the  seventh  century,  237-239 

Criminals,  causes  of  our  indulgent 
judgment  of,  i.  135 

Critical  spirit,  the,  destroyed  by 
Neoplatonisra,  i.  330 

Cromaziano,  his  history  of  suicide, 
i.  216,  note 

Cruelt}',  origin  and  varieties  of,  i. 
132,  134,  Cruelty  to  animals, 
utilitarian  doctrine  concerning, 
46,  47 

Crusius,  his  adherence  to  the  opinion 
of  Ockham  as  to  the  foundation 
of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  note 

Cudworth,  his  analj'sis  of  moral 
judgments,  i.  76 


DEO 

Culagium,  a  tax  levied  on  the  clergy, 
ii.  330 

Cumberland,  Bishop,  bis  unselfish 
view  of  virtue,  i.  19,  note 

Cynics,  account  of  the  later,  i.  309 

Cyprian,  St.,  his  evasion  of  perse- 
cution by  flight,  i.  452.  His  exile 
and  martyrdom,  455 

Cyzicus  deprived  of  its  freedom,  i, 
259 

DJEMONS,  Apuleius'  disquisition 
on  the  doctrine  of,  i.  323.  The 
doctrine  supersedes  the  Stoical 
naturalism,  i.  331.  The  daemons 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  380. 
And  of  the  Christians,  382 

Dale,  Van,  his  denial  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  oracles,  i. 
374 

Dead,  Roman  worship  of  the,  i.  168 

Death,  calmness  with  which  some 
men  of  dull  and  animal  natures 
can  meet,  i.  89.  Frame  of  mind 
in  which  a  man  should  approach 
death,  according  to  Epictetus,  195. 
Preparation  for  death  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancients,  202.  Bacon's  objec- 
tion to  the  Stoics'  view  of,  202. 
The  Irish  legend  of  the  islands 
of  life  and  death,  203.  The 
literature  of  '  Consolations,'  204. 
Death  not  regarded  by  tho  philo- 
sophers as  penal,  205.  Popular 
terrors  of  death,  205,  206.  In- 
stances of  tranquil  pagan  deaths, 
207.  Distinctions  between  the 
pagan  and  Christian  conceptions 
of  death,  208 

Decius,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under,  i.  449,  450 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  tract  against  beg- 
gars, ii.  98,  and  note 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  its  description  of 
the  best  religion,  i.  167 

Deogratias,  his  random  of  prisoneWi, 
ii.  72 
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DeBpotisra,  Helv^tins'  remarks  on 
the  moral  offects  of,  i.  120,  7iotc 

DiagorHH,  lii.s  denial  of  th«  exisL- 
ence  of  the  g'xls,  i.  162 

Diodonis,  tho  philosopher,  his 
f^uicide,  i.  216 

Dion  Chrysostom,  \uu  (ioiiunciation 
of  irnagos  of  iho  I)oity,  1.  160, 
167,  note.  His  lifo  and  works, 
312 

Diuiiysiuft  of  Halii-arnaHsus,  on  the 
creed  of  tho  RonianM,  i,  167 

Disinterestedness,  Bontham's  re- 
marks on,  quoted,  i.  32,  7io(c 

Disposition,  what  constitutes,  ac- 
cording to  tho  theory  of  associa- 
tion, i.  30 

Divination,  a  favourite  subject  of 
Konian  ridicule,  i.  166.  Jiclicfof 
tho  ancients  in,  Z(\'.\ 

Divorce,  nnbounded  liberty  ol, 
among  tho  Kornans,  ii.  306-'i(i8. 
Condemned  by  tho  Church,  360, 
361 

Doceta*,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 

Dog-star,  legend  of  the,  ii.  162 

Dolphin,  legends  of  the,  ii.  162,  anil 
uo/e 

Domestic  laws,  Koman,  changes  in, 
i.  207,  25IS 

Dornostic  virtues,  destruotiou  of  the, 
by  tho  ascetics,  ii.  125 

Domitian,  hi.s  law r.sp'Cting suicide, 
i.  219.  Anecdote  of  his  cruelty, 
289.  His  law  as  to  slayes,  307. 
II is  persecution  of  tho  Stoics  and 
Christians,  431,  432 

Di)mitilla,  banishment  of,  i.  133 

Donniina,  her  suicide  with  lur  daugh- 
ters, ii.  46 

Donatists,  their  intoh^rance,  ii.  196 

Dowry  of  women,  riso  of  tlio,  ii.  277 
and  7iote 

Droams,  opinions  of  the  Romans  con- 
cerning, i.  366.  367,  fi^fe 

Dumont,  M.,  on  vengeance  quoted,  i. 
41,  iivte 

Duty,  theory  of  morals  must  explain 
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what  id,  an<l  the  notii>n  of  iber« 
b*'ing  such  a  thing  as,  i.  A.  P«lnj 
on  I  ho  dilf<;rea<'o  tK'twe«n  it  and 
prndonce,  16,  16,  noti;,  Distinc 
tion  l>otwo«u  nataral  duties  ami 
those  resting  on  jxiwitive  law. 
93.  Duty  a  distinct  motive,  I80 
Dwarfs,  cumbat.d  ui.  lu  the  arena,  i. 
281 


I^MRTHQUAKKS  how  regnwle^l 
J  by  the  ancientN,  i.  36U.  Caa.^^e 
of  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
408 

I'^ister  controversy,  bitterness  of  the, 
ii.  108 

Kclectic  scliool  of  philo.sophy,  rise  of 
tiie,  i.  242.  Jt.s  intlD'-nce  ou  the 
Stoics,  246 

I'A'lipses,  opinicjns  of  the  anciont.s 
concerning,  i.  366 

liklucation,  inipfjrtaiU'O  a.-'CiibiHl  tu, 
by  tiie  theory  of  (he  a.ssociatioD 
of  ideas,  i.  30.  Contrast  l^jtweea 
that  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
priesthoo<l  and  that  of  tho  Kng- 
lisii  public  Schools,  114.  Its  in- 
lluenco  ou  the  benevolent  foflings, 
1.''3,  134.  Two  disliuct  tlu>ontvj 
of,  187 

i'^ypt,  the  cradle  of  moDaohism.  ii. 
106.  The  Muhammeit.in  C'>n«]a>'i»t 
ot,  143.  Triumphsof  the  Carholics 
in,  106 

Egyptians,  their  rorenuco  fur  the 
vulture,  i.  108.  nofr.  Tlo-ir  kind- 
nesa  to  auinuils,  2^0.    '  '  uf 

the  spirit  of  thvir  n  >  ^  >ih 

thiit  of  the  ti  reeks,  324.  Ditferomc 
between  the  Stoical  aud  Mg;}pliao 
pantheism,  325 

Klephant.s,  legends  of,  ii.  161 

Kmperors,  Kunuui,  apotiieoita  of 
i.  170.  257 

Kndura,  tho  Albigonsian  prnctic«  of, 
ii.40 

Kngbuid,  natiouftl  virluM  audvioM 
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of,  i.  163,  Ancient  amusements  of, 
ii.  174,  175,  note 

Ephrem,  St.,  his  charity,  ii.  81 

Epictetus,  his  disbelief  in  a  future 
state,  i.  183.  His  life  and 
works,  184,  and  note.  On  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  a  man 
should  approach  death,  196.  His 
views  of  the  natural  virtue 
of  man,  198.  On  suicide,  214, 
note,  220.  On  universal  brother- 
hood, 254.  His  stoicism  tempered 
by  a  milder  and  more  religious 
spirit,  245,  246.  His  remarks  on 
national  religious  beliefs,  406 

Epicureans,  their  faith  preserved 
unchanged  at  Athens,  i.  128,  and 
note.  Their  scepticism,  162.  Ro- 
man Epicureans,  162,  163.  Epi- 
cureanism the  expression  of  a 
type  of  character  different  from 
Stoicism,  171,  172.  But  never 
became  a  school  of  virtue  in 
Kome,  176.  Destructive  nature 
of  its  functions,  176.  Esteemed 
pleasure  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
our  actions,  186.  Encouraged 
physical  science,  193.  Their 
doctrine  as  to  suicide,  214,  215, 
note 

Epicurus,  the  four  canons  of,  i.  14. 
Vast  place  occupied  by  his  system 
in  the  moral  history  of  man,  171. 
His  character,  175,  176,  note. 
Lucretius'  praise  of  him,  197. 
His  view  of  death,  205.  Dis- 
covery of  one  of  his  treatises  0* 
Herculaneura,  205,  note 

Epidemics,  theological  notions  re- 
specting, i.  356 

Epiphanius,  St.,  his  miraculous 
stones,  i.  378.  His  charges 
against  the  Gnostics,  417.  Legend 
of  him  and  St.  Hilarius,  ii.  159 

Epponina,  story  of  her  conjugal 
fidelity,  ii.  342 

Error,  the  notion  of  the  guilt  of, 
ii.  190-193 


EXP 

Essenes,  virginity  their  ideal  of 
sanctity,  i.  109,  ii.  102 

Euhemerus,  his  explanation  of  the 
legends,  i.  163 

Euphrates  the  Stoic,  his  answer  to 
Pliny  the  Younger,  i.  202.  Has 
permission  from  Hadrian  to  com- 
mit suicide,  218,  note 

Euphraxia,  St.,  ii.  110 

Euripides,  beauty  of  the  gentler 
virtues  inculcated  in  the  plays  of, 
i.  228 

Eusu^ius,  on  the  allegorical  and 
mythical  interpretations  of  pagan- 
ism, i.  163,  note.  His  account 
of  the  Christian  persecutions,  i. 
•163 

Eusebius,  St.,  his  penances,  ii. 
108 

Eustathius,  condemnation  of,  by 
the  council  of  Gangra,  ii,  131 

Evagrius,  his  inhumanity  to  his 
parents,  ii.  125 

Evil,  views  of  Hobbes  and  the  Utili- 
tarians of  the  essence  and  origin 
of,  i.  8-10 

Excellence,  supreme,  how  far  it  is 
conducive  to  happiness,  i.  66 

Excommunication,  penalties  of,  ii.  7 

Executioners,  always  regarded  as 
unholy,  i.  41 

Exorcism,  among  the  early  Christ- 
ians, i.  378,  380.  Origin  of  the 
notions  of  possession  and  exor- 
cism, 380.  Jews  the  principal 
exorcists,  380.  Belief  of  the  early 
Christians  in,  382.  Contempt  of 
the  pagans  for  it,  384.  Ulpian's 
law  against  exorcists,  384.  Prob- 
able explanation  of  possession 
and  exorcism,  886.  Speedy  decline 
of  exorcism,  386.  The  practice 
probably  had  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  provoking  persecution 
of  the  Cliristians,  420 

Experience,  general  statement  of 
the  doctrine  which  bases  morals 
upon,  i.  5 
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FAB 

FABIANU8,  m;irtjT<loin  of,  i.  446 
Fahiola,  founded  the  first  public 

hospital,  ii.  80 
Fabius,  his  self-sacrifice,  i.  185 
Fabiu3  Pictor,  his  works  written  iu 

Greek,  i.  230 
Faculty,  moral,  the  term,  i.  7<j 
Fairies,  belief  in,  i.  348,  340 
Fatalism,   iKschylus  the  poet  of,  i. 

196 
Felicitas,  St.,  her  martyrdom,  i.  41 1. 

In  prison,  ii.  9 
F6nolon,  on  the  unselfish   love    wo 

should  bear  to  God,  i.  18,  note 
Fotichism,    latent,    the   root   of   a 

great  part  of  our  opiiiion.s,  i.  3.')0 
Fidenae,     accident    at    the    lunphi- 

theatre  at,  i.  276 
Fights,  sham,  in  Italy  in  the  midilli' 

ages,  ii.  37,  38 
Fire,  regarded  by  the  ancient h  a.M  an 

emblem  of  virginity,  i.  \i)H,'n<>tr 
l''iKh,  Hymlx)!  of  tlio  early  Cliristian-s, 

i.  37<> 
Flanions  of  Jupiter,  ii.  298 
I'lora,  games  of,  i.  27G 
Forethought,    brought    inr^o  a  now 

p<;sitii>ii  by  industri:il  habits,  i.  14U 
Foundlings,    hospitals    for,   ii.    23, 

note,  32.      Jn    Kiiciont   limes,    28, 

29.     Adverwiries  of,  98,  and  vote 
1*' ranee,    condition    of,    undor    tiio 

Alerovingian  kings,  ii.  '2'\6,  mttf 
l-'rancis  of  Assiwi,   St.,  story   of  lii.s 

doiith  from  Jisceticism,  ii.  4l).   His 

kindiie.sM  to  iininiaJH,  172 
1'' ranks,  causu  of  their  convorsinn,  i. 

410 
l'"redAgoudo,   Queon,   her  crimes,  ii. 

23n,  237 
I'Veedmon,  influence  of,  at   llome,  i. 

233.  Condition  of  the  trot?<lnien  of 

the  Romans.  23r> 
Frenciunen,   the  ciiiof  national  vir- 
tues and  causes  of  their  intluence 

in    Furope,     i.    162.       ('oinpanvl 

with    Anglo  San)n   nations.    l'»3 

Friendship,  Utilitarian  view  of,  i.  10 


GLl 

G1AIiFF{IU8,  liis  peraocotioQof  th« 
r     ChriHtians,   i.  468,  461.      Hm 

illnoHs,  462.    Relents  toward*  th*- 

(Jliiistians,  462 
Galilieans,    their     indifforenre     t<> 

death,  i.  392,  note 
Gall,  St.,   legend  of.  ii.    182.     11  in 

missionary  labours,  247 
(iallienus,    proclaims    toleration    tu 

the  Chribtiims,  i.  466.  467 
Gallu.H,  this  ICmpcnjr,  p<*rse«'Utionjiuf 

the  Christ  inns  antler,  i.  464 
(iandiling-table,   moral   intlnenre  of 

the,  i.  148 
(laul,   intnnluction  nf  ('hristianity 

into,  i.  442.     Foundation    of  tho 

motiastic  sy.stem  in,  ii.  106.  Loag 

continuance  of  {w>lygamj  *ny>i^ 

tho  kings  of.  34.1 
(Jay,  his  view  of  the  origin  of  human 

actions,  quoted,    i.    8,  note.      Ilia 

hTUrgewtion  of  the  theory  of  a»MMM- 

ation.  23.  24 
(ioiiHerie,    eflTtvt  of  his  conqoeot  of 

Africa  upon  Jtuly,  ii.  82.  Ilia  rap- 
ture of  Home,  83 
George  of  Cappadooia.  hi«  ljarl>arity, 

ii.  196 
(iernnmicus,   the  Kmperor,   f«ry    of 

the   populaci>  with    the  gtMU.    in 

constH]ueuce  of  the    death    of,    i. 

169 
(ierniiinuB,  St.,  hia  charity,   ii.  246 
(iermany,  convornioii    of,   to  Chnn- 

tiaiiity,  ii.  246.    Marriage  i'a.it<>ma 

of  the  early  (Jfrniaun,  278.  Their 

cha.'stity,  310.  341 
GerviutioM,   St.,   ret-oTcry  of  hia  n> 

mains,  i.  370. 
liinll(«  of  ohnatity.   ii.  319,  mct0 
(iladiiitorial      shoWH.     infloaoc*     ol 

ChriNtianity  on  the  >upi*twioa  of 
i.  .14.       Kojutons  why  the  Homan* 

haw  nothing  criminal  in  thrtn  toi. 
History  and  offtN't  on  t)  >■ 

of.  271   283.      How  r,:  it 

niomlirttrt    and     hiatonan**,     '.'}<4 
rhu  (>4ia.><iou  for  tht>ni   ii><t    iiu^tn 
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GNO 

sistent   with    humanity  in  other 
spheres,  288. 

Gnostics,  accusations  against  the,  by 
the  early  Fathers,  i.  417.  Their 
tenets,  ii.  102 

nod,  the  Utilitarian  view  of  the 
goodness  of,  i.  9,  and  note.  Ques- 
tion of  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  love  we  should  bear  to,  18. 
Our  knowledge  of  Him  derived 
from  our  own  moral  nature,  5b. 
Early  traces  of  an  all-pervading 
soul  of  nature  in  Greece,  161, 162, 
170,  Philosophic  definitions  of  the 
Deity,  162,  note.  Pantheistic 
conception  of,  by  the  Stoics  and 
Platonists,  163.  Eecognition  of 
Providence  by  the  Koman  moral- 
ists, 196.  Two  aspects  under 
which  the  Stoics  worshipped  the 
Divinity — providence  and  moral 
goodness,  198 

CJods,  the,  of  the  ancients,  i.  161,  et 
seq.  Euhemerus'  theory  of  the 
explanation  of  the  prevailing 
legends  of  the  gods,  163.  Views 
of  Cicero  of  the  popular  beliefs, 
165.  Opinions  of  the  Stoics,  of 
Ovid,  and  of  Horace,  166.  Na- 
ture of  the  gods  of  the  Komans, 
1 67.  Decline  of  Roman  reverence 
for  the  gods,  168,  169 

(iood,  pleasure  equivalent  to,  accord- 
ing to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  8, 
note,  9 

Gracchi,  colonial  policy  of  the,  i.  233 

Grazers,  sect  of,  ii.  109 

Greeks,  ancient,  their  callous  murder 
of  children,  i.  45,  46.  Low  state 
of  female  morality  among  them. 
Their  enforcement  of  monogamy, 
104.  Celibacy  of  some  of  their 
priests  and  priestesses,  105.  Early 
traces  of  a  religion  of  nature,  161. 
Universal  providence  attributed 
to  Zeus,  161.  Scepticism  of  the 
philosophers,  161,  162.  Import- 
ance of  biography  in  the  moral 


teaching  of  the,  i.  74.  Difference 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
moralists  and  the  Greek  poets,  195. 
On  death,  and  future  punishment, 
205,  206.  Greek  suicides,  212. 
Gentleness  and  humanity  of  the 
Greek  character,  227.  Influence 
on  Roman  character,  227,  228. 
The  Greek  spirit  at  first  as  far 
removed  from  cosmopolitanism 
as  that  of  Rome,  228.  Causes  of 
Greek  cosmopolitanism,  229.  Ex- 
tent of  Greek  influence  at  Rome, 
230.  Gladiatorial  shows  among 
them,  276.  Spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  324.  Their  intolerance 
of  foreign  religions,  406.  Con- 
dition and  fall  of  their  empire  of 
the  East,  ii.  12-14.  Their  prac- 
tice of  infanticide,  25-27.  Their 
treatment  of  animals,  164.  Their 
treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  257,  258.  Their  marriage 
customs,  277.  Women  in  the 
poetic  age,  278.  Peculiarity  of 
Greek  feelings  on  the  position 
of  women,  280,  281.  Unnatural 
forms  assumed  by  vice  amongst 
them,  294 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  contempt  for 
Pagan  literature,  ii.  201,  note. 
His  attitude  towards  Phocas,  264 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  his  eulogy  of 
virginity,  ii.  322 

Gregory  of  Tours,  manner  in  which 
he  regarded  events,  ii.  240-242, 
261,  277 

Grotesque,  or  eccentric,  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the,  compared  witli 
that  from  beauty,  i.  85 

Gundebald,  his  murders  approved 
of  by  his  bishop,  ii.  237 

Gunpowder,  importance  of  the  in- 
vention of,  i.  126 

Guy,  Brother,  his  society  for  pro- 
tection and  education  of  children, 
ii.  33,  and  twte 
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HADRIAN, tlio  Emperor,  his  view 
of  suicide,  i.  219.  Gives  Eu- 
Ehrates  permission  to  destroy 
imself,  218,  note.  Uis  laws  re- 
specting slaves,  307.  His  knioncy 
towards  Christiiviiity,  438.  liis 
benevolence,  ii.  77 

Hair,  fulse,  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
on,  ii.  149 

ilall,  Robert,  on  theological  UtiliUi- 
rianism,  i.  15  note 

'Happiness,  the  greatest,  for  the 
greatest  number,'  theory  of  tlip, 
i.  3.  The  sole  end  of  human 
actions,  according  to  the  Utilita- 
rians, 8,  note.  The  bedt  miin 
seldom  the  happiest,  69.  Mental 
compared  with  physical  happiness, 
87.  Influence  of  health  and 
temperament  on  happiness,  88, 
and  ?iote 

Hartley,  his  doctrine  of  association, 
i.  22.  Coleridge's  admiration  for 
him,  28,  note.  On  animal  foo<l, 
48,  7iote.  His  attempt  to  evade 
the  conclusion  to  which  his  view 
leads,  quoted,  67,  nc(e.  His  deti- 
nition  of  conscience,  82 

Hegesias,  the  onitor  of  death,  i. 
215 

Heliogabalus,  his  blasphemous  or- 
gies, i.  260 

Hell,  monkish  visions  of,  ii.  221  and 
note.  Glimpses  of  the  inforual 
regions  furuislied  by  the  '  Dia- 
logues'  of  St.  Gregory,  221. 
Modern  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject. 223,  note 

HolvAtius,  on  the  origin  of  human 
actions,  i.  8,  note.  On  customs  nf 
the  poople  of  Congo  and  Siuni, 
102,  note.  C<)mp«ro<l  with  Aulus 
Qellius,    313 

Herbert,  of  Chorbury,  Lord,  his 
profossii>n  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  i.  123 

Hercules,  moaning  of,  acccnling  to 
tlio  Stoics,  J.  1G3 


III  M 

Hftrefurd,  Nicholas  of,  his  oppoiition 
to  indiscriminate  alms,  ii.  9A 

Ht'res}',  punishment  of  death  for,  i. 
98  ;  ii.40 

Hermits.  Set  Asceticium  ;  Monas- 
ticism 

Heroism,  the  Utilitarian  theory  un- 
favourable to,  i.  60.  War,  th« 
school  of  hcroibm,  173 

Hilarius,  St.,  legend  of  him  and  SU 
Epiphanius,  ii.   169 

Hildebrand,  his  destruction  of 
priestly  marriage,  ii.  322 

HippoiX)tamu8,  legend  of  the,  ii.  161 

Historical  literature,  scantiness  of, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, ii.  235 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  esKcnce  and  origin  of 
virtue,  i.  7,  8,  note.  His  vit'W  of 
the  origin  of  human  actions, 
qnottd,  8,  note.  His  remarks  on 
the  goodnotis  which  wo  apprehend 
in  God,  quoted,  9,  note.  And  on 
reverence,  9,  note.  On  charily,  9, 
10,  note.  On  pity,  10,  note.  Ii*'- 
view  of  the  system  of  morals  of 
his  school,  11.  Gives  tho  Cr>t 
great  impulse  to  moral  philosoj.hy 
in  England,  19.  note.  Ilis  denial 
of  the  reality  of  pure  benovoKnce, 
20,  21.  His  dctlnition  of  con- 
science. 29,  note.  His  throry  u( 
compassion,  72,  note 

Holiilays,  importance  of,  to  iho  a«r- 
rib'  classes,  ii.  244 

Homer,  his  riow-*  of  human  luituro 
and  man'n  will,  i.  196 

Horace,  hi.n  rid  cul**  of  idols,  i.  160. 
His  description  of  ths  just  man, 
197 

Huopitalitj  e:\joined  by  the  Romaua, 
ii.  79 

Hospitals,  foundation  of  the  first,  iL 
80,81 

Human  Hf^.  its  sanctity  reeognisr>l 
I  \  ii.  18.      Grsuliul 

'  this  stfi-.sa,  18 
F  F 
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HUM 

Huraau  nature,  false  estimate  of,  by 
the  Stoics,  i.  192 

Hume,  Dand,  his  theory  of  virtue, 
>.  4.  Misrepresented  by  many 
writers,  4.  His  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  benevolence  in  our 
natiire,  20,  and  note.  His  com- 
ment on  French  licentiousness  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  50,  note. 
His  analysis  of  the  moral  judg- 
ments, 76.  Lays  the  foundation 
for  a  union  of  the  schools  of 
Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  77 

Humility,  new  value  placed  upon  it 
by  monachiem,  ii.  185,  187 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  his  doctrine  of 
a  '  moral  sense,'  i.  4.  Establishes 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  be- 
nevolence in  our  nature,  20.  His 
analysis  of  moral  judgments,  76 

Uypatia,  murder  of,  ii.  196 


TAMBLICHUS,  his  philosophy,  i. 

i    330 

Ideas,  confused  association  of. 
Question  whether  our,  are  de- 
rived exclusively  from  sensation 
or  whether  they  spring  in  part 
from  the  mind  itself,  122.  The 
latter  theory  represented  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
122.  Doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
122 

Idols  and  idolatry,  views  of  the 
Eoman  philosophers  of,  i.  166. 
Discussion  between  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  an  Egyptian  priest  re- 
specting, 166,  note.  Idols  for- 
bidden by  Numa,  166,  note.  Plu- 
tarch on  the  vanity  of,  166,  note 

Ignatius,  St.,  his  martyrdom,  i.  438 

Ignis  fatuus,  legend  of  the,  ii.  224, 
note 

Imagination,  sins  of,  i.  44.  Kelation 
of  the  benevolent  feelings  to  it, 
132,  133.  Deficiency  of  imagina- 
tion the  cause  of  the  great  ma- 


INT 

jority  of  uncharitable  judgments, 
134-136.  Feebleness  of  the 
imagination  a  source  of  legends 
and  myths,  347.  Beneficial  effects 
of  Christianity  in  supplying  pure 
images  to  the  imagination,  299 

Imperial  system  of  the  Romans,  its 
effect  on  their  morals,  i.  257. 
Apotheosis  of  the  emperors,  257 

India,  ancient,  admiration  for  the 
schools  of,  i.  229 

Inductive,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  as 
applied  to  morals,  i.  73 

Industrial  truth,  characteristics  of, 
i.  137.  Influence  of  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  life  upon  morals, 
139-140 

Infanticide,  history  of  the  practice 
of,  ii.  24.  Efforts  of  the  Church 
to  suppress  it,  29.  Roman  laws 
relating  to,  31.  Causes  of,  in 
England,  285 

Infants,  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  unbaptised,  i.  90. 
The  Sacrament  given  to,  in  the 
early  Church,  ii.  6 

Insanity,  alleged  increase  of,  ii.  60. 
Theological  notions  concerning, 
86.     The  first  lunatic  asylums,  88 

Insurance  societies  among  the  poor 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  ii.  78 

Intellectual  progress,  its  relations  to 
moral  progress,  i.  149-151 

Interest,  self-,  himian  actions  go- 
verned exclusively  by,  according 
to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  7,  8,  note. 
Summary  of  the  relations  of  vir- 
tue and  public  and  private,  117 

Intuition,  rival  claims  of,  and  utility 
to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
regiilator  of  moral  distinctions,  i. 

1,  2.  Various  names  by  which 
the  theory  of  intuition  is  known, 

2,  3.  Views  of  the  moralists  of 
the  school  of,  3.  Summary  of 
their  objections  to  the  Utilitarian 
theory,  i.  69.  The  intuitive  school, 
74,75.   Doctrines  of  Bui ler,  A daro 
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hntiith,  Jind  others,  7^-77.  AnJilo- 
gies  of  beauty  and  virtue,  77. 
Distinction  between  the  higher 
ami  lower  parts  of  our  nature.  83. 
Moral  judgments,  and  their  alleged 
diversities,  91.  General  moral 
principles  alone  revealed  by  intui- 
tion, 99.  Intuitive  morals  not 
un  progressive,  102,  103.  Diffi- 
culty of  both  the  intuitive  and 
utilitarian  schools  in  finding  a 
fixed  frontier  line  between  the 
lawful  and  the  illicit,  116,  117. 
The  intuitive  and  utilitarian 
schools  ejich  related  to  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  society,  122, 
Their  relations  to  metaphysical 
schools,  123,  124.  And  to  the 
Baconian  pliilosophy,  12o.  Con- 
trasts between  ancient  and  mo<lorn 
civilisations,  126.  127.  I'ractical 
con.sequcnccs  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  127 

fnventions,  the  causes  which  acctle- 
rate  the  progress  of  society  in 
modern  times,  i.  126 

Ireland,  why  handed  over  by  the 
Pope  to  England,  ii.  217 

Ircn;eu8,  his  Ixdief  that  all  Chri.s- 
tians  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  i.  378 

Irish,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  138. 
Their  early  mjirriages  and  ii;i- 
lional  improvidences,  146.  Al>- 
sence  of  moral  scantlals  anioug 
the  priesthood,  146.  Their  loi;end 
of  the  islnnds  of  life  and  death, 
203.  Their  mi.ssiouary  labours, 
ii.  246.  Thoir  perpendicular 
burials,  253 

Isidore,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  205 

Isis,  worship  of,  at  Kome,  i.  1^87. 
Suppression  of  the  worship,  402 

Italians,  characteristics  of  the,  i. 
138,  144 

Italy,  gigantic  development  of  men- 
dicancy in.  ii.  08.  Introduction  of 
niunaohi.sni  into,  lOG 
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TAMES,  the  Ap«j*ile,  MujJobiuA'  ac- 
count of  him,  ii.  105 

James,  St.,  (•(  Veoice,  his  kin«lne.v 
to  animals,  ii.  172 

Jenyns.Soatno.  his  adherence  to  the 
opinion  of  Ockham,  i.  17,  note 

Jerome,  St.,  on  oion'ism,  i.  382.  On 
the  clean  anl  unclean  animals  ia 
the  ark,  ii.  104.  Legend  of.  115. 
Encouraged  inhumanity  of  asc*'- 
tics  to  their  roUtions,  13  (.  His 
legend  of  S.'^.  Paul  and  Antony, 
158 

Jews,  their  law  rogulvting  marring 
and  permitting  polygamy,  i.  10-3. 
Thoir  treatment  of  suicides,  218, 
tio(e.  Influence  of  their  manners 
and  creed  at  Rome,  235,  337. 
Became  the  principal  exorcist/*. 
380,  381,  note.  Spread  of  th-ir 
creed  in  Rome,  386.  Reasons 
why  they  were  porsecutoii  lof«s 
than  the  Cliristiuns,  402,  407. 
How  reganled  by  the  pagana.  and 
how  the  Christians  wtre  regarded 
by  the  Jews,  415.  Charges  of 
immorality  brought  against  the 
Christians  by  the  Jews,  417. 
Domitian's  taxation  of  them.  43  J 
Their  views  nf  the  position  of 
women,  ii.  337 

Joffre,  Juan  Ciiiaborto,  his  foanda- 
tion  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Va- 
lencia, ii.  89 

John,  St.,  at  Patmat.  i.  433 

John,  St.,  of  Cttlatiui,  itorv  of,  !i. 
128 

John  XXIII.,  Pope,  bta  crime*,  ii. 
331 

Johnsi^n,  Dr..  his  ailhorrnco  to  the 
opinion  of  Ockliatn.  i.  17,  **off 

Julian,  the  Kin{>i>n)r,  hit  tranquil 
d«*ath.  i.  2"7.  and  roft.  R«fu-r« 
the  languago  of  adulntioo,  2.'>'J. 
His  attempt  to  rwiU!«oitate  ivi.:  ui- 
i.sm.  331.  Attitude  of  ihaChurxh 
towanls  him,  ii.  261.     Joy  at  ui 

doath.  202 
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Julien  I'Hospitalier,  St,  legend  of, 
ii.  84,  note 

Jupiter  Amraon,  fountain  of,  deemed 
miraculous,  i.  366,  and  note 

Justinian,  his  laws  respecting  slavery, 
ii.  65 

Justin  Martyr,  his  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  many  parts  of  the 
pagan  writings,  i.  344.  On  the 
'seminal  logos,*  344.  On  the 
Sibylline  books,  376.  Cause  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  415. 
His  martyrdom,  441 

Juvenal,  on  the  natural  virtue  of 
man,  i.  197 

XAMES,  Lord,  on  our  moral  judg- 
ments, i.  77.    Notices  the  ana- 
logies between    our    moral   and 
ffisthetical  judgments,  77 
King's  evil,  ceremony  of  touching 
for  the,  i.  363,  note 


LABIENUS,  his  works  destroyed, 
i.  448,  note 

Lactantius,  character  of  his  treatise, 
i.  463 

Lsetorius,  story  of,  i.  259 

Laughing  condemned  by  the  monks 
of  the  desert,  ii.  115,  note 

Law,  Eoman,  its  relation  to  Stoi- 
cism, i.  291,  295.  Its  golden  age 
not  Christian,  but  pagan,  ii.  42 

Lawyers,  their  position  in  literatiire, 
i.  131,  note 

Legacies  forbidden  to  the  clergj',  ii. 
151.  Power  of  making  bequests 
to  the  clergy  enlarged  by  Constan- 
tino, 215 

Leibnitz,  on  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  man,  i.  121,  note 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  Pope,  his  compact 
with  Pepin,  ii.  266 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his  kindness  to 
animals,  ii.  172,  note 

Licentiousness,  French,  Hume's  com- 
ments on,  i.  50  note 
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Locke,  John,  his  view  of  moral 
good  and  moral  evil,  i.  8,  note. 
His  theological  utilitarianism,  16, 
note.  His  view  of  the  sanctions 
of  morality,  19.  His  invention 
of  the  phrase  'association  of 
ideas,'  23.  His  definition  of  con- 
science, 29,  note.  Cousin's  objec- 
tions against  him,  75,  note.  His 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  moral  sense,  123,  124. 
Rise  of  the  sensual  school  out  of 
his  philosophy,  123,  note.  Famous 
formulary  of  his  school,  124 

Lombard,  Peter,  character  of  his 
'  Sentences,'  ii.  226.  His  visions 
of  heaven  and  hell,  228 

Longinus,  bis  suicide,  i.  219 

Love  terms  Greek,  in  vog^e  with 
the  Romans,  i.  231,  note 

Lucan,  failure  of  his  courage  under 
torture,  i.  194.  His  sycophancy, 
194.     His  cosmopolitanism,  240 

Lucius,  the  bishop,  martyrdom  of,  i. 
454 

Lucretius,  his  scepticism,  i.  162. 
His  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  i.  182,  note.  His 
praise  of  Epicurus,  197.  His 
suicide,  215.  On  a  bereaved  cow, 
ii.  165 

Lunatic  asylums,  the  first,  ii.  89 

Luther's  wife,  her  remark  on  the 
sensuous  creed  she  had  left,  i.  52 

Lyons,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  441 


ll/rACARIUS,   St.,   mxracle    attri- 

IlL    buted  to,   ii.   40,    note.     His 

penances,    108,    109.     Legend  of 

his  visit  to  an  enchanted  garden, 

158.  Other  legends  of  him,  158, 

159,  170,  220 

Macedonia,  effect  of  the  conquest  of, 
on  the  decadence  of  Rome,  i.  169 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  theory  of 
morals  advocated  by,  i.  4.     Fas- 
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ciii&tion  of  Hartley's  doctrine  of 
association  over  his  mind,  29 

Mftcrianus,  persuades  the  Emperor 
Valerian  to  persecnt©  the  Christ- 
inriH,  i.  455 

Mjuriiia  Calia,  hep  benevolence  to 
children,  ii.  77 

Mai^dulcn  asylixms,  adversaries  of, 
ii.  98,  and  note 

Mallonia,  virtuo  of,  ii.  309 

Miilthus,  on  charity,  ii.  92,  note 

l^Inndtiville,  his  *  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Mor.vl  Virtue.'  ITis 
the-sis  that  '  privjito  vices  arc  pub- 
lic benefits,'  i,  7.  lis  opposition 
to  charity  schools,  ii.  98 

Manicheans,  their  tcncta,  ii.  102. 
Their  prohibition  of  animal  food, 
167 

Manilius,  his  conception  of  the 
Deity,  i.  163 

Manufactures,  influence  upon  morals, 
i.  139 

M.irccUinus,  Tullius,  his  self-de- 
struction, i.  222 

M.'wcia,  mistress  of  Commodus,  her 
influence  in  Ijchalf  of  toleration  to 
the  Christians,  i.  413 

Marcian,  St„  lejjend  of  tlie  visit  of 
St.  Avitu.s  to  him,  ii.  159 

I\I;irctis.  St.,  story  of,  and  his  mother, 
ii.  128 

Marriage,  how  repardod  by  tho 
Jews,  Greeks,  Kom.ms,  :ind  Catho- 
lics  i.  103,  101.  SUitins'  picture 
of  tho  first  night  of  marriage,  107, 
note,  Keason  why  tho  ancient 
.Te'ws  atUiehed  a  certain  stigma  to 
virginity,  109.  Omflict  of  views 
of  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
])olitical  economist  on  the  subject 
of  early  marriages,  114.  Kesults 
in  some  count ri(H  of  tho  diffit-ultics 
with  which  legi.slati'rs  surround 
marriage,  144.  1'Jirly  mamngcs 
the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of 
\r'\n\\  improvidence,  144.  Influ- 
ruce    of  o.scotici.'^m    on,    ii.    320. 
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Notions  of  its  imparity,  324. 
Second  marriages,  324 

Marseilles,  law  of,  respoctingsnicide, 
i.  218,  note.  Epidemic  of  snicids 
among  the  women  of,  ii.  65 

Martial,  sycophancy  of  his  epigrams, 
i.  194 

Martin  of  Tours,  St.,  establishes 
monachism  in  Gaul,  ii.  106 

Miirtynlom,  glories  of,  i.  390.  Festi- 
vals of  the  Martvrs,  390,  note. 
Passion  for,  391.  I>i«.'«iivition  ol 
the  people  at  the  festivals,  ii.  150 

Mary,  St.,  of  Egy^'^  ii.  110 

Mary,  tho  Virgin,  veneration  of,  ii. 
367.  368,  390 

Massilians,  wine  forbidden  to  women 
by  tho,  i.  96,  note 

]Matenml  affection,  strength  of,  ii. 
26,  note 

Maurice,  on  the  social  penalties  of 
conscience,  i.  60,  note 

Mauricus,  Junius,  his  roftisal  to  al- 
low gladiatorial  shows  at  Vienna, 
i.  286 

Maxentius,  instance  of  bis  tyranny, 
ii.  46 

Mrtximilianns,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  248 

Maximinus,  Emperor,  his  persecu- 
tion of  tho  Christians,  i.  446 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  account  of  him 
and  his  discourses,  i.  312.  His 
defence  uf  tfio  ancient  creiHls,  323. 
Pnictical  form  of  his  philosophy, 
329 

Mu«^liciue,  possible  progress  of,  i.  168, 
169 

Mclania,  St,  her  bcrearement,  ii. 
10.  Her  pilgrimage  throagh  the 
Svrian  ana  Egyptian  hermitaget, 
1 20 

y^  •idden  by  the,  t^ 

Military  honour  preeminent  ntnoog 
tho  Kiinviix  i  172.  173.  Ilistorr 
of  tho  nf  Homan  mili- 

tary virlu.,  ....^ 

Mill,  J., on  nssrK-iation,  25,  •«/#,  rtteq 
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MiU,  J.  S.,  quoted,  i.  29,  47, 90, 102 
Minerva,  meaning  of,  according  to 

the  Stoics,  i.  163 
Miracles,  general  incredulity  on  the 
subject  of,  at  the  present  time,  i. 
346,  348.     Miracles  not  impossi- 
ble,   347.     Established   by  much 
evidence,   347.     The  histories  of 
them  always  decline  "with  educa- 
tion, 348.     Illustration  of  this  in 
the  belief  in  fairies,   348.     Con- 
ceptions of  savages,  349.  Legends, 
formation  and  decay  of,  350-352. 
Common  errors  in  reasoning  about 
miracles,  356.     Predisposition  to 
the  miraculous  in  some  states  of 
society,  362.  Belief  of  the  Romans 
in  miracles,  363-367.    Incapacity 
of  the  Christians  of  the  third  cen- 
tury for  judging  historic  miracles, 
375.     Contemporary  miracles  be- 
lieved in  by  the  early  Christians, 
378.  Exorcism,  378.  Neither  past 
nor  contemporary  Christian  mira- 
cles had  much  weight  upon  the 
pagans,  378 
Missionary  labours,  ii.  246 
Mithra,  worship  of,  in  Rome,  i.  386 
Mohammedans,  their  condemnation 
of  suicide,  ii.  63.    Their  lunatic 
asylums,  89,    Their  religion,  251. 
Effects  of  their  military  triumphs 
on  Christianity,  252 
Molinos,  his  opinion  on  the  love  we 
should  bear  to  God,  condemned,  i. 
18,  note 
Monastic    system,    results    of   the 
Catholic  monastic  system,  i.  107. 
Suicide  of  monks,  ii.  62.  Exertions 
of    the    monks   in   the   cause   of 
charity,    84.     Causes  of  the  mo- 
nastic  movement,    102.     History 
of  the  rapid  propagation  of  it  in 
the  West,  183.   New  value  placed 
by  it  on  obedience  and  humility, 
185,  269.     Relation  of  it  to  the 
intellectual    virtues,    188.      The 
monasteries  regarded  as  the  re- 
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ceptacles  of  learning,  199.  Fallacy 
of  attributing  to  the  monasteries 
the  genius  that  was  displayed  in 
theology,    208.      Other    fallacies 
concerning  the    services    of    the 
monks,  208-212.    Value  attached 
by  monks  to  pecuniary  compensa- 
tions for  crime,  213.     Causes  of 
their    corruption,   217.     Benefits 
conferred  by  the  monasteries,  243 
Monica,  St.,  i.  94,  note 
Monogamy,  establishment  of,  ii.  372 
Monophysites,    the  cause,    to   some 
extent,  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  ii.  143 
Montanists,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Moral  distinctions,  rival  claims  of 
intuition  and  utility  to  be  regarded 
as  the  supreme  regulators  of,  i.  1 
Moral  judgments,  alleged  diversities 
of,  i.  91.     Are  frequently  due  to 
intellectual  causes,  92.     Instances 
of  this  in  usury  and  abortion,  92. 
Distinction  between  natural  dutves 
and  others  resting  on  positive  law, 

93.  Ancient  customs  canonised 
by  time,  93.  Anomalies  explained 
by  a  confused  association  of  ideas, 

94,  95.  Moral  perceptions  over- 
ridden by  positive  religions,  95. 
Instances  of  this  in  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  Augustinian  and 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  damnation, 
96,  97-  General  moral  principles 
alone  revealed  by  intuition,  99. 
The  moral  unity  of  different 
ages  a  unity  not  of  standard 
but  of  tendency,  100.  Application 
of  this  theory  to  the  history  of 
benevolence.  100.  Reasons  why 
acts  regarded  in  one  age  as  crimi- 
nal are  innocent  in  another,  101. 
Views  of  Mill  and  Buckle  on  the 
comparative  influence  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  agencies  in  civili- 
sation, 102,  103,  note.  Intuitive 
morals  not  unprogressive.  102, 
103.     Answers    to  miscellaneous 
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of>ieetionH  RgJiinst  the  theory  of 
natural  monil  perct-ptiouB,  109. 
Ktfoct  of  the  con<lition  of  society 
on  the  standard,  but  not  tlie 
es.senco,  of  virtue,  110.  Occa- 
sional duty  of  sacrificing  higher 
dutifs  to  lower  ones,  110,  et  scq 
Summary  of  the  relations  of  virtue 
and  public  and  private  interest, 
117.  Two  sen.ses  of  the  word 
natural,  119 

Moral  law,  foundation  of  the,  accord- 
ing to  Ockham  and  his  adherents, 
i.  17,  note.  Various  views  of  the 
sanctions  of  morality,  19.  Utili- 
tarian theological  sanctions,  63. 
The  reality  of  the  mor.il  n?\turo 
the  one  groat  question  of  natural 
theology,  56.  Utilitarian  secular 
sanctions,  67.  The  Utilitarian 
theory  subvor.sive  of  morality,  6G. 
Plausibility  and  dan^^cr  of  theoriL-s 
of  unifu-ation  in  morals,  72.  Our 
knowledge  of  tho  laws  of  moral 
progress  nothing  more  tl)an  ap- 
proximate or  general,  136 

'  Moral  sense,'  Hutcheson's  doctrine 
of  a,  i.  4 

Moral  system,  what  it  shoald  be,  to 
govern  society,  i.  194 

Morals,  each  of  tho  two  schfxjls  of, 
related  to  tho  gnnenl  condition  of 
Kociety,  i.  122.  Thoir  relations  to 
metaphysical  schools,  123,  124. 
And  to  tho  Baconian  philoHophy. 
126.  Contrjist  lH)tweon  ancient 
and  nuxlern  civilisations,  126-127. 
Causes  that  lead  societies  to  ele- 
vate their  inor.il  standard,  and 
determine  thoir  preferonceof  some 
particular  kind  of  virtues,  130. 
Tho  onier  in  which  moral  feelingM 
!\ro  dovelopo<l,  130.  Danger  in 
propo.sing  V'>o  ab«i)Iutely  a  ein^^le 
character  an  a  model  t)  which  all 
men  must  conform,  15.').  Remarks 
on  moral  typos,  156.  luwults  to 
be  oxpected  fn)m  tlio  study  of  tho 
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relation*  between  our  rhy^iral  and 
moral  nature,  158.  Little  influ- 
ence of  Pagan  religionn  on  moral*. 
161 

More,  llenry,  on  the  motive  of  Tirta»», 
i.  76 

Musonius,  his  suicide,  i.  220 

Mtitins,  history  of  him  and  his  »on, 
ii.  125 

Mysticism  of  the  Romansi,  cansec 
producing,  i.  318 

Myths,  formation  of,  i.  351 


NAPLPIS,  mania  for  suicide  at,  it. 
65 

Napoleon,  tho  Kmporor,  his  order  of 
the  day  respecting  iruicide,  i.  210, 
note 

Nations,  causes  of  the  diflRculties  of 
efioiting  cordial  international 
friendships,  i.  156 

Natural  mond  pcr<*eption8,  objec- 
tions to  tho  theory  of,  i.  116. 
Two  .'ionses  of  the  woril  natural, 
118.  Hoiii,  ytdgwiek,  and  I>oil>- 
nitz  on  tho  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  man,  121,  note.  Locke's 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  ot  a 
natural  monl  st^nse,  121 

Neoplatonism.  account  of,  i.  325. 
Its  destrtiction  of  tho  active 
iluties  and  critical  "pirit.  329 

Neptuno,  views  of  t '  ■*  of  the 

meaning  of  the  !•  :,  i.  l6'-i. 

His  .stjituo  nolemniy  degmdeil  by 
Augustus.   169 

Noro,  his  hinging  and  acting,  i.  259. 
His  1  iw  al>uur  si  tvcs,  3(i7.  His 
persecution  of  the  Chrirtians,  429 

NewT-in,  Dr.,  on  venial  ^^u.  i.  Ill, 
and  fio/c  on  prido,  ii.  188 

Nictxlomus,  apoiTyplial  gospel  of,  ii. 
221 

Nilus.  St.,  doserfs  I. 

Ni;rii,  number  of  ■'.         -  ;   •'  i 
disort  of,  ii.  106 

N.il.isca  Peter,  hill  worki  of  mrwy, 
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ii.  73.     His  participation  in  the 
Albigensian  massacres,  95 
Novatians,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Numa,  legend  of  his  prohibition  of 
idols,  i.  1 66,  note 


OATH,  sanctity  of  an,  among  the 
Komans,  i.  168 

Obedience,  new  yalue  placed  on  it 
by  monachism,  ii.  185,  186,  269 

Obligation,  nature  of,  i.  64,  65 

Ockham,  his  opinion  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  and 
note 

Odin,  his  suicide,  ii.  53 

O'Neale,  Shane,  his  charity,  ii.  96 

Opinion,  influence  of  character  on, 
1.  171,  172 

Oracles,  refuted  and  ridiculed  by 
Cicero,  i.  165.  Plutarch's  defence 
of  their  bad  poetry,  165,  note. 
Refusal  of  Cato  and  the  Stoics  to 
consult  them,  165.  Ridiculed  by 
the  Roman  wits,  166.  Answer 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  the 
best  religion,  167.  Theory  of  the 
oracles  in  the  *De  Divinatione' 
of  Cicero,  368,  and  note.  Van 
Dale's  denial  of  their  supernatural 
character,  374.  Books  of  oracles 
burnt  under  the  republic  and 
empire,  447,  and  note 

Origen,  his  desire  for  martyrdom,  i. 
391 

Orphanotrophia,  in  the  early  Church, 
ii.  32 

Otho,  the  Emperor,  his  suicide,  i 
219.  Opinion  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  his  act,  219,  note 

Ovid,  object  of  his '  Metamorphoses,' 
i.  166.  His  condemnation  of 
suicide,  213,  and  note.  His  hu- 
manity to  animals,  ii.  1 65 

Oxen,  laws  for  the  protection  of,  ii. 
162 

OxyrinchuSj  ascetic  life  in  the  city 
of,  ii.  105 


PAT 

PACHOMIUS,  St.,  number  of  his 
monks,  ii.  105 
Ptttus  and  Arria,  history  of,  ii.  310 
Pagan  religions,  their  feeble  influ- 
ence on  morals,  i.  161 
Pagan  virtues,  the,  compared  witb 

Christian,  i.  190 
Paiderastia,  the,  of  the  Greeks,  ii. 

294 
Pain,  equivalent  to  evil,  according 

to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  8,  note 
Palestine,  foundation  of  monachism 
in,  ii,  106.    Becomes  a  hot-bed  of 
debauchery,  152 
Paley,  on  the  obligation  of  virtue,  i. 
14,  note.     On  the  difference  be- 
tween an  act  of  prudence  and  an 
act   of  duty,   16,  note.     On   the 
love  we  ought  to  bear  to  God,  18, 
note.     On  the  religious  sanctions 
of  morality,  19.     On  the  doctrine 
of  association,  25,  note.     On  flesh 
diet,  49,  note.     On  the  influence 
of  health  on  happiness,  88,  note. 
On  the  difference  in  pleasures,  90, 
note 
Pambos,  St.,  story  of,  ii.  116,  note 
Pammachus,  St.,  his  hospital,  ii.  80 
Pangetius,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Stoics,  his  disbelief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  i.  183 
Pandars,  punishment  of,  ii.  316 
Parents,  reason  why  some  savages 
did  not  regard  their  murder  as 
criminal,  i.  101 
Parthenon,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  105 
Pascal,  his  advocacy  of  piety  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  i.    17,  note. 
His  adherence  to  the  opinion  of 
Ockham  as  to  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  law,    17,   note.      His 
thought  on  the  humiliation  created 
by  deriving  pleasure  from  certain 
amusements,  i.  86,  note 
Patriotism,  period  when  it  flourished, 
i.  136.     Peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  virtue,  177,  178.     Causes  of 
the  predominance  occasionally  ac- 
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corded  to  civic  virtucM,  200.  Neg- 
lect or  discredit  into  which  they 
have  fallen  amonfj  modem  teach- 
PFB,  201.  Cicero's  reraarka  on  the 
duty  of  overj  goofl  man,  201. 
Unfortunate  relations  of  Chris- 
tianity to  patriotism,  ii.  140.  Re- 
pugnance of  tho  theological  to 
the  patriotic  spirit,  145 
I'aul,  iSt.,  his  definition  of  conscience, 

i.  83 
Paul,  the  hermit,  his  flight  to  tho 
desert,    ii.    102.     Lof,'end   of  the 
visit  of  St.  Antony  to  iiim,  158 
Paul,  St.  Vincent  de,  his  foundling 

hospitals,  ii.  34 
Paula,  story  of  hor  asceticism  and 

inhumanity,  ii.  133,  131 
Paulina,   her  devotion   to   hor  hus- 
band, ii.  310 
Pclagia,    St.,    her    suicide,    ii.    46. 
Her  flight  to  the  desert,  121,  and 
note 
PolagiuH,  ii.  223 
Pelican,  legend  of  the.  ii.  161 
Penances  of  tho  saint*  of  the  desert, 

ii,  107,  (t  seq. 
Penitential  system,  the,  of  tho  early 

church,  ii.  6,  7 
Pepin,  hi.s  compact  with  Pope  hoo, 

11.  267 
Perc^rinus  the  Cynic,  his  suicide,  i. 

220 
Pericles,  his  humanity,  i.  228 
Porpctua,    St.,    her    martyrdom,    i. 

391,  444  ;  ii.317 
Persecutions,  Catliolie  doctrines  jus- 
tifying, i.  98.  Why  Christianity 
wius  not  cru.slRHl  by  them,  3U5. 
Many  caunes  of  persooution,  305- 
397.  Koasons  mIiv  the  Chriftims 
wore  more  porNCOutod  than  tho 
Jews,  403,  406.  407.  Cau^os  of 
the  porsocutions.  406.  r(  .^r.y.  His- 
tory of  tho  perseinitions,  429. 
Nero,  429.  Pomitian,  431.  Tni- 
jan,  437.  Marcus  Aurolius,  439, 
410.       From     M.     Auroliua     to    1 


ra 

Decius,  442,  et  mq.  Oalloa,  454. 
Valerian,  451.  Diool.tian  and 
Oftlorins,  458-463.  End  of  the 
persecutions,  463.  General  cod- 
sidorations  on  their  history,  463- 
468 

Pctronian  law,  in  favour  of  slaros, 
i.  307 

Petroniu.^,  his  scepticism,  i.  163. 
His  suicide,  215.  Hi.i  condemna- 
tion of  the  show  of  the  arena,  286 

Philip  the  Arab,  hi.s  favour  to  Chris- 
tianity, i.  4  15 

Philowjphers,  efFjrts  of  some,  to 
restore  the  moral  influence  of 
religion  among  the  Ik>mans,  i. 
169.  The  true  moral  teachers, 
171 

Philosophical  truth,  charactoris til's 
of,  i.  139,  140.  Its  growth  n^ 
tanled  by  the  opposition  of  theo- 
1<  gi.ins,  1 10 

Philo.sophy,  causes  of  the  practical 
character  of  most  ancient,  i.  202. 
Ita  fusion  with  religion,  352. 
Opinions  of  tho  early  Church  cdh- 
ceming  the  pagan  writings,  332. 
Difference  between  tho  raonl 
teaching  of  a  philoai)phy  and  that 
of  a  religion,  ii.  1.  Its  impotcncy 
to  restrain  vice,  4 

Phocas,  attitude  of  the  Church  to- 
wortls  him,  ii.  263 

Phocion,  his  gvntlonoHS,  i.  228 

Physiail  soiouco  atTects  the  belief  ia 
miracles,  i.  354,  355 

Piety,  utilitarian  view  of  the  caas«« 
of  tho  ple«uran'«<  and  prnin^  of.  i.  9, 
anil  note.  A  matter  of  prthloncei, 
accorling  to  thcologioai  Utilita- 
rianism, Irt 

Pil'ito,  Pon"  V  «»f  his  desire 

to  enn)l  (  itig  the  Roman 

goils.  i.  429 

Pilgrimages,  evils  of,  ii.  162 

Pior.  St..  story  of.  ii.  129 

Pirates,  destruction  of,  by  I\)nipi  v, 
i.  234 
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Pity,  a  form  of  self-love,  according 
to  some  Utilitarians,  i.  9, 10,  note. 
Adam  Smith's  theory,  10,  note. 
Seneca's  distinction  between  it 
and  clemency,  189.  Altar  to 
Pity  at  Athens,  228.  History  of 
Marcus  Aurelius'  altar  to  Beuefi- 
centia  at  Kome,  228,  note 

Plato,  his  admission  of  the  practice 
of  abortion,  i.  92.  Basis  of  his 
moral  system,  105.  Cause  of  the 
banishment  of  the  poets  from  his 
republic,  161,  162.  His  theory 
that  vice  is  to  virtue  what  disease 
is  to  health,  179,  and  note.  Kea- 
son  for  his  advocacy  of  community 
of  wives,  200.  His  condemnation 
of  suicide,  212,  and  note.  His  re- 
marks on  universal  brotherhood, 
241.  His  inculcation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  self-examination,  248 

Platonic  school,  its  ideal,  i.  322 

Platonists,  their  more  or  less  pan- 
theistic conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  163.  Practical  nature  of  their 
philosophy,  329.  The  Platonic 
ethics  ascendant  in  liome,  331 

Pleasure  the  only  good,  according  to 
the  Utilitarians,  i.  7.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  parts  of  our 
nature  in  our  pleasures,  83-85. 
Pleasures  of  a  civilised  compared 
with  those  of  a  semi-civilised 
society,  86.  Comparison  of  men- 
tal and  physical  pleasures,  87, 
88.  Distinction  in  kind  of  plea- 
sure, and  its  importance  in  morals, 
89-91.  Neglected  or  denied  by 
Utilitarian  writers,  89,  note 

Pliny,  the  elder,  on  the  probable 
happiness  of  the  lower  animals, 
i.  87,  note.  On  the  Deity,  164. 
On  astrology,  171,  and  note,  164, 
note.  His  disbelief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  182.  His 
advocacy  of  suicide,  215.  Never 
mentions  Christianity,  336.     His 


POL 

opinion  of  earthquakes,  369.  And 
of  comets,  369.  His  facility  of 
belief,  370.  His  denunciation  of 
finger  rings,  ii.  148 

Pliny,  the  younger,  his  desire  for 
posthumous  reputation,  i.  185, 
note.  His  picture  of  the  ideal  of 
Stoicism,  186.  His  letter  to 
Trajan  respecting  the  Christians, 
437.    His  benevolence,  242;  ii.  77 

Plotinus,  his  condemnation  of  sui 
cide,    i.   214.      His  philosophy, 
330 

Plutarch,  his  defence  of  the  bad 
poetry  of  the  oracles,  165,  note. 
His  mode  of  moral  teaching,  175. 
Basis  of  his  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  204.  On  super- 
stitious fear  of  death,  206.  His 
letter  on  the  death  of  his  little 
daughter,  242.  May  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  eclectic 
school,  243.  His  philosophy  and 
woi'ks  compared  with  those  of 
Seneca,  243.  His  treatise  on 
'The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress,' 
249.  Compared  and  contrasted 
with  Marcus  Aurelius,  253.  How 
he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  286.  His  defence  of  the 
ancient  creeds,  322.  Practical 
nature  of  his  philosophy,  329. 
Never  mentions  Christianity,  33 G. 
His  remarks  on  the  domestic 
system  of  the  ancients,  419.  On 
kindness  to  animals,  ii.  165,  166. 
His  picture  of  Creek  married 
life,  289 

Pluto,  meaning  of,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  i.  163 

Po,  miracle  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  of  the,  i.  382,  note 

Poemen,  St.,  story  of,  and  of  his 
mother,  ii.  129.  Legend  of  him 
and  the  lion,  169 

Political  economy,  what  it  has  «C- 
complished  respecting  almsgiving, 
ii.  90 
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Political  juilgmeritB,  moral  stAndanl 
of  most  men  in,  lower  tli&n  in 
privHt«  judpmcnta,  i.  161 

Politif.'il  trutli,  or  habit  of  'fair 
play,'  the  characteristic  of  free 
Communities,  i.  139.  Hipljly 
civilised  form  of  society  to  whioii 
it  belongs,  139.  Its  growth  ro- 
Utrdod  by  the  opposilioD  of  theo- 
logians, 140 

Polybius,  Ids  praise  of  the  devotion 
and  purity  of  creed  of  the  Romans, 
i.  167 

Polycarp,  St.,  murtyrdom  of,  i.  441 

Polygamy,  long  continuance  of, 
among  the  kings  of  (Jaul,  ii.  343 

Pompeii,  gladiatorial  shows  at,  i. 
276,  Jiote 

Pompey,  his  destruction  of  the 
pirat«'8,  i.  234.  His  multiplica- 
tion of  gladiatorial  shows,  273 

Poor-Liw  system,  elabonition  of  tjje, 
ii.  96.  Its  pernicious  rosultjj,  97, 
99,  106 

Popptea,  Empress,  a  Jtwish  prose- 
lyte, i.  386 

Porcia,  heroism  of,  ii   809 

Porphyry,  iiia  condemnation  of  sui- 
cides, i.  214.  His  description  of 
philosophy,  i.  326.  His  adoption 
of  Noopliitonism,  i.  330 

Possevin,  his  exposure  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  i.  377 

PothinuB,  martyrdom  of,  i.  442 

Power,  origin  of  the  desire  of,  i.  23, 
2(\ 

Praise,  association  of  ideas  leading 
to  the  desire  for  even  posthuniou.s, 
i.  26 

Priiyer,  reHox  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  tiie  worshippers,  i.  36 

Pri'uchtrs,  Stoic,  among  the  Komaus, 
i.  308,  309 

Pride,  contnistcd  with  vanity,  i.  196. 
The  leading  moral  agent  of  Stoi- 
cism, i.  196 

Prometheus,  c.nuseof  the  tdmiratiuu 
bestoweil  upon,  i.  36 


Prophociofl,  incapacity  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  third  century  fo? 
judging  prophecies,  i.  376 

Proph<  cy,  gift  of,  nttributod  to  the 
vestal  virgins  of  Home,  i.  107. 
And  in  India  to  virgins,  107, 
tiofe 

Prj.s{>erity,  some  crimes  conduciv* 
to  nalion/il,  i.  68 

Prostitution,  ii.  282-280.  How  re- 
garded by  the  Koraans,  314 

ProtagonuH,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 

Protasius,  St.,  miraculous  discorery 
of  his  remains,  i.  379 

PruJontius,  on  the  vestal  virgins  at 
the  gladiatorial  jihows,  i.  291 

Purca'orv,  doctrine  of,  iL  M^ 
236 

Pythagoras,  sayingof,  i.  63.  Chastity 
the  lca4ling  virtue  of  his  schoof, 
106.  On  the  fables  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  161.  His  l>elief  in 
an  all-p»'rvading  soul  of  nature, 
162.  His  condemnation  of  sui» 
cide,  212.  Tradition  of  his  jour- 
ney to  India,  229,  note.  lUa  in* 
culcation  of  the  practice  of  solf- 
exiimi-ntin!!,  218.  His  opinion 
of  f..  1,  .TIJ9.    His  .j.vfrino 

of  ki :    .       ^     I  animals,  ii.  Iti.'i 


QUAKERS,    compared  with    the 
Oiirly    Christians,    ii.    12.  and 
note 
Quiutiliaii.    his   conception   of    the 
Doity,  i.  164 


R.\NK,  B(>cular,  coniacration  ot  ii. 
260.  et  teq 
Rape,  punislimont  for,  ii.  816 
Reilbreast,  legend    of   the,   ii.   224. 

nott 
R<»Kulus,  tlie  htirvor.  i.  212 
Reul.  ktsis  of  his  rthii<«,  i.  76.     His 
distinction  l»etwr^  ••  fiifttl* 

ties    evolved    Vv  lO    -^rvl 
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innate  ideas  independent  of  expe- 
rience, 121,  note 

Religion,  theological  utilitarianism 
subyerts  natural,  i.  64-56,  An- 
swer of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to 
the  best,  167.  Difference  between 
the  moral  teaching  of  a  philoso- 
phy and  that  of  a  religion,  ii.  1. 
Relations  between  positive  reli- 
gion  and  moral  enthusiasm,  141 

Religions,  pagan,  their  small  influ- 
ence on  morals,  i,  161.  Oriental, 
passion  for,  among  the  Romans, 
318 

Religious  liberty  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Catholics,  ii.  194-199 

Repentance  for  past  sin,  no  place 
for,  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, i.  195 

Reputation,  how  valued  among  the 
Komans,  i.  185,  186 

Resurrection  of  souls,  belief  of  the 
Stoics  in  the,  i.  164 

Revenge,  Utilitarian  notions  as  to 
the  feeling  of,  i.  41,  and  note. 
Circumstances  under  which  pri- 
vate vengeance  is  not  regarded  as 
criminal,  i.  101 

Reverence,  Utilitarian  views  of,  i.  9, 
and  note.  Causes  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  spirit  of,  among  man- 
kind, 141,  142 

Rhetoricians,  Stoical,  account  of  the, 
of  Rome,  i.  310 

Ricci,  his  work  on  Mendicancy,  ii. 
98 

Rochefoucauld  La,  on  pity,  quoted, 
i.  10,  note.  And  on  friendship, 
10,  11,  note 

Rogantianus,  his  passive  life,  i.  330 

Roman  law,  its  golden  age  not 
Cliristian,  but  pagan,  ii.  42 

Romans,  abortion  how  regarded  by 
the,  i.  92.  Their  law  forbidding 
women  to  taste  wine,  93,  94,  note. 
Reasons  why  they  did  not  regard 
the  gladiatorial  shows  as  criminal, 
101.     Their  law  of  mnrriage  and 
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ideal  of  female  morality,  104. 
Their  religions  reverence  for  do- 
mesticity, 106.  Sanctity  of,  and 
gifts  attributed  to,  their  vestal 
virgins,  106.  Character  of  their 
cruelty,  134.  Compared  with  the 
modern  Italian  character  in  this 
respect,  134.  Scepticism  of  their 
philosophers,  162-167.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Eomans  never  a 
source  of  moral  enthusiasm,  167. 
Its  characteristics,  168.  Causes 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  reli- 
gious reverence  of  the  people, 
169.  Efforts  of  some  philoso- 
phers and  emperors  to  restore  the 
moral  influence  of  religion,  169. 
Consummation  of  Roman  degra- 
dation, 170.  Belief  in  astrologi- 
cal fatalism,  170,  171.  The 
stoical  type  of  military  and  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  pre-eminently 
Roman,  172-174, 178.  Importance 
of  biography  in  their  moral  teach- 
ing, 178.  Epicureanism  never 
became  a  school  of  virtue 
among  them,  175.  Unselfish  love 
of  country  of  the  Romans,  178. 
Character  of  Stoicism  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  181. 
Main  features  of  their  philosophy, 
185,  et  seq.  Difference  between 
the  Roman  moralists  and  the 
Grreek  poets,  195.  The  doctrine 
of  suicide  the  culminating  point 
of  Roman  Stoicism,  222.  The 
type  of  excellence  of  the  Roman 
people,  224,  226.  Contrast  be- 
tween the  activity  of  Stoicism  and 
the  luxury  of  Roman  society,  225, 

226.  Growth  of  a  gentler  and 
more  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  Rome, 

227.  Causes  of  this  change,  228, 
et  seq.  Extent  of  Greek  influence 
at  Rome,  228.  The  cosmopolitan 
spirit  strengthened  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,   231,   232.      History 
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of  tiio  iufluencu  uf  fnedmen  in 
tho  ejtAte,  233.  Effect  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  coloniea, 
the  attraction  of  many  foroignora 
to  Rrjme,  and  tho  incrt^asefl  facili- 
ties for  travelling,  on  tho  cos- 
mopolit<'in  epint,  233,  et  teq. 
Foreigners      among     the      most 

frominfut  of  Latin  writiTs,  236. 
lesoltti  of  the  muititadi-s  of 
em.mcipatod  slaves,  236,  236. 
Endeavours  of  Roman  Btateamon 
to  consolidate  the  empire  by  ad- 
mitting the  conquered  to  the 
privilegos  of  the  conquirors,  238. 
The  Stoical  philosophy  quite 
capable  of  representing  the  cos- 
mopolitan spirit,  239.  Intluenco 
of  eclectic  piiilosophy  on  the  Ho- 
man  Stoics,  244.  Life  and  cha- 
racter of  Marcus  Aurelius,   249- 

255.  Corruption  of  the  Roman 
people,  255.  Caust-s  of  their  do- 
pravity,  256.  Decadence  of  all 
the  conditions  of  republican  virtue, 

256.  EffectJi  of  the  Imperial 
system  on  morals,  257  261.  Aj>o- 
thoosis  of  tho  emporors,  257. 
Moral  consequences  of  slavery, 
262.  Increase  of  idleness  and 
demoralising  employments,  2G2. 
Increase  also  of  sensuality,  203. 
Destruction  of  all  public  spirit, 
2G4.  The  interiction  of  many 
states  \vhich  in  now  nations  sus- 
tains national  life  prevented  by 
universal   emjiiro,   2G4.     The  de- 

Vlinoof  ugriculfunl  pursuits,  205. 
And  of  tho  military  virtues,  208. 
History  luid  effects  of  tlio  gladia- 
torial shows,  271.  Other  Ivonian 
amusements,  276.  Effects  of  the 
arena  ujHjn  tho  tlu'iitro,  277. 
Nobli^s  in  tho  arena,  283.  Kffi'cls 
of  Stoici.'^m  on  tho  c«)rruption  of 
society,  291.  Ivoman  law  gnatly 
extended  by  if,  294.  Change  in 
!ho  relation   t>f  Koniauh  to  pro- 
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rincials,  297.  Change* iodoiii<yilie 
legislation,  297.  Roman  alavcry, 
d(Jt)  308.  The  Stoics  as  conwjiers, 
advisers,  ami  preachers,  308.  The 
Cynics  and  rhetoricians,  309,  310. 
Decadence  of  Stoicism  in  the  ••m- 
pire,  317.  Causes  of  the  passion 
for  Oriental  religionft,  318-320. 
Neoplatonism,  325.  R4>riew  of 
the  history  of  lioman  philosophy, 
332-336.  History  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Rome  to  Christianity,  336. 
State  of  lioman  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  miracles,  365.  Pro- 
gress of  tho  Jewish  and  Oricntul 
religions  in  Rome,  386.  387.  Tho 
conversion  of  tho  Roman  empire 
easily  explicable,  393.  lieview 
of  tlio  religious  policy  of  lionie, 
397.     Its  division  of  r  :ito 

three  pirts.  accf)rding  ;  us, 

403.  Persocutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 406,  et  teq.  Antip.ithy  of 
the  Romans  to  every  rfligioua 
sybtem  which  employi-d  ri-liisMoue 
terrorism,  420.  History  of  th-  per- 
secutions, 429.  <I  '  kotcli  ol 
the  moral  oonditi  '•'estem 
Empire,  ii.  14.  Li:>o  ai;vl  j.r<)gri>'<j» 
of  th«'  governineut  of  tho  Churvh 
of  Rome,  14,  15.  Roman  prac- 
tice of  infiuticido,  27.  Relief 
of  tho  indigent,  73.  Distribu- 
tion of  corn,  74.  Exertions  of 
the  Christians  on  the  subveraioo 
of  tho  empire,  82.  Imidequate 
place  givon  to  tins  movemeot,  85. 
Horror!4  oaustxl  by  the  lArbariaa 
inviLsinns  prv\ent»'<l  to  ^ome  ex- 
tent by  Clirisiian  .  81-84. 
Influence  of  c  ity  in 
ha-stoning  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
140,  141.  Koman  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  250  258.  Des- 
potism of  the  {>agan  empire,  360. 
Condition  of  womon  under  the 
Rojnan."*.  297.  Their  con cuhi no-. 
350 
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Rome,  an  illustration  of  crimes  con- 
ducive *.o  national  prosperity,  i.  58, 
note.  Conversion  of,  336.  Three 
popular  errors  concerning  its  con- 
version, 339.  Capture  of  the 
city  by  the  barbarians,  ii.  82 

Romuald,  St.,  liis  treatment  of  his 
father,  ii.  135 

Rope-dancing  of  the  Romans,  i. 
291 


QABINUS,  Saint,  his  penances,  ii. 

10     108 

Sacrament,  administration  of  the,  in 
the  early  Church,  ii.  6 

Salamis,  Brutus'  treatment  of  the 
citizens  of,  i,  194: 

Sallust,  his  stoicism  and  rapacity,  i. 
194 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  accorded  to 
Christian  churches,  ii.  40 

Savage,  errors  into  •which  the  de- 
ceptive appearances  of  nature 
doom  him,  i.  54,  First  concep- 
tions formed  of  the  universe,  349. 
The  ethics  of  savages,  120,  121 

Scepticism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  i.  162-166.  In- 
fluence of,  on  intellectual  progress, 
ii.  193 

Scholastica,  St.,  the  legend  of,  ii. 
136,  note 

Scifi,  Clara,  the  first  Franciscan  nun, 
ii.  135 

Sectarian  animosity,  chief  cause  of, 
i.  134 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  men,  i.  121,  note 

Sejanus,  treatment  of  his  daughter 
by  the  senate,  i.  107,  note 

Self-denial,  the  Utilitarian  theory 
unfavourable  to,  i.  && 

Self-examination,  history  of  the 
practice  of,  i.  247-249 

Gelf-sacrifice,  asceticism  the  great 
school  of,  ii.  155 
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Seneca,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  163,  note,  164.  His  distinction 
between  the  affections  and 
diseases,  189,  wo^e.  And  between 
clemency*  and  pity,  189.  His 
virtues  and  vices,  i.  194.  On 
the  natural  virtue  of  man  and 
power  of  his  will,  197.  On  the 
Sacred  Spirit  dwelling  in  man,  198. 
On  death,  205.  His  tranquil  end, 
207.  Advocates  suicide,  213, 
220.  His  description  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  a  friend,  222.  His 
remarks  on  universal  brotherhood, 
241 .  His  stoical  hardness  tempered 
by  flew  doctrines,  244.  His  prac- 
tice of  self-examination,  248.  His 
philosophy  and  works  compared 
with  those  of  Plutarch,  243,  244. 
How  he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  286.  His  exhortations  on 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  306. 
Never  mentions  Christianity,  336. 
Regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 
Christian,  340.  On  religious  be- 
liefs, 405 

Sensuality,  why  the  Mohammedans 
people  Paradise  with  images  of,  i. 
108.  Why  some  pagans  deified  it, 
108.  Fallacy  of  judging  the  sen- 
suality of  a  nation  by  the  statis- 
tics of  its  illegitimate  births,  144. 
Influence  of  climate  upon  public 
morals,  144.  Of  large  towns,  145. 
And  of  early  marriages,  146.  Ab- 
sence of  moral  scandals  among  the 
Irish  priesthood,  146, 147.  Speech 
of  Archytas  of  Tarentum  on  the 
evils  of,  200,  note.  Increase  of 
sensuality  in  Rome,  263.  Abated 
by  Christianity,  ii.  153.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Fathers  respecting 
concupiscence,  281. 

Serapion,  the  anthropomorphite,  i. 
52.  Number  of  his  monks,  ii. 
105.  His  interview  with  the 
courtesan,  320 
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Surtoriuft,  his  forgery  of  auapicious 
omens,  i.  166. 

8everus,  Alrxandor,  rffu«e«  the  Lin- 
gnagc  of  Ji'Iul;vtiijii,  i.  2/)9.  His 
offi^rts  to  restore  agricul I  urul  pur- 
Buits,  267.  iMurderof.  114.  ilin 
leniency  to-wiir(l8  Christ  ianity, 
444.     llis  lirnevolcnco,  ii.  77 

SovtruH,  Ciissius,  exile  of,  i,  448,  note 

Sevenis,  Septimus,  his  treatment  of 
the  Christians,  i.  4  13 

SoxtiuH,  his  practice  of  self-examina- 
tion, i.  248 

Shaftesbury,  miiintiiiiis  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  benevolence  in 
our  nature,  i.  20.  On  virtue,  7G,  77 

Siljylline  buokn,  forged  l-y  the  early 
Ch^i^tian.s,  i.  37G,  377 

Silius  Itnlicua,  his  lines  commemo- 
rating the  pa-ssion  of  the  Spanish 
Celts  for  suicide,  i.  207,  note 
Ilis  self-destruction,  221 

Silvia,  her  filthiiiess,  ii.  110 

Simeon.  Eishop  of  Jerusalem,  his 
martyrdom,  i.  438 

Simoon  Stylitos,  St.,  his  penance,  ii. 
111.  Jli.s  inhumanity  to  his 
parents,  ii.  130 

Sin,  the  thoologiwil  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  i.  Ill,  112.  Conception 
of  sin  by  the  ancients,  195.  Origi- 
nal, Uiught  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  209,  210.  I'xnniin.iti'u 
of  the  Utilitarian  dr.ctrino  of  the 
remote  coasiquenoes  of  secret 
sins,  43,  44 

Sisoes,  the  abl)Ot,  stories  of,  ii.  126, 
127 

Sixtus.  IJishop  of  Rome,  his  niartyr- 
dom,  i.  4.')6 

Sixtus  v..  Tope,  his  eflbrts  to  .sup- 
press niendioancy,  ii.  07 

Blavtry,  ciroumstanceH  under  which 
it  has  boon  justifte*!,  i.  101.  Ori- 
gin of  the  wonl  servu.s,  102.  notf. 
Cru.sado  of  England  aguinBt.  l.'»3. 
Character  of  tluif  of  the  Koniai  .s, 
235.  Moral  con^©>iUen^'••nf  sin  very. 
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262.  Threo  vta^os  of  sUvcry  M 
Riime,  300.  liariow  of  the  con* 
dili  *■  '  voe,  300  30G.  Opinion 
of  ,  ,      rs  a«  to  slavery.  3o6. 

Laws  c.'iactctl  ii;  ■' .  ■.  vr«. 

SO*?.      !-:ff«Tt«ot  '  .jon 

thr  y.     II.   fil. 

Co  virt^le^, 

68.  impalso  given  tu  manumis- 
sion, 70.  Serfdom  in  Kuruix*,  7'), 
71,  note.  i:lxtinetion  of  ttlarery 
in  Euro]>Q,  71.  iCtinsom  of  cap* 
tivos,  I'i 

Smith,  Adam,  his  theonr  of  pity, 
quote<l,  i.  10,  iiotf.  His  rccoj^i- 
tioD  of  the  reality  of  l>cnevoIen«« 
in  oi.r  rnturo,  2o.  His  lui&lysis 
of  mor;'.  '  t,  76 

Smyrna,  i  n  of  tlio  ('Lristians 

at,  i.  441 

Socrates,  liis  view  of  death,  i.  206. 
II  is  dosing  hours,  207.  Ilis  udric* 
to  a  courtesan,  ii.  21)6 

Soul,   the  immort.ility  of  the.  reso- 
lutely excluded  friin  the  '    .  ' 
of  the  Stoics,  i.    181.      < 
of  thuir  first   notions  on   tl.«;  »uU 
ject,  182.    The  belief  in  tlv  rr.-.b- 
sorption  of  the  soul 
Spirit,  183.     lU-lief  ■ 
riutarch  in  the  iminortniiiy  of  Lite 
204.     But  never adoptixl  its  a  mo- 
tive by  tlto  Stoics,  204.    Jucroiuiing 
belief  in  the,   331.      Vii^ue  belief 
of  the  Kumaus  in  llio,  168 

Sospitra,  htory  of,  i.  373 

Spam,  ponHvution  of  the  ('hrii«ti*n« 
in,  i.  461.     Ab 
sen.-p  of  inf '.ft  i  ■ 

T!  itu3iii  Lur\>|<« 

etl      .  .     '> 

Spauianis,  ani«ing  the  m  i  irut 

of  Latin  writera,  i.  2u.i sui- 

ci>tus,  ii.  hi 

SpurtiujH  •'  -  ■■ 'onse  p«tri^*--r::  i. 
178.    1  >!%tarseo 

extolUvl  .la  a  111 -^lol,  201.  tuOOl 
Lion  of  their  wi>mon.  ii.  200 
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Spinoza,  his  remark  on  death,  i.  205 
Anecdote  of  him,  289 

Stael,  Madame  de,  on  suicide,  ii.  59 

Statins,  on  the  first  night  of  mar- 
riage, i.  107,  note 

Stewart,  Ihigald,  on  the  pleasures 
of  virtue,  1.  32,  note 

Stilpo,  his  scepticism  and  banish- 
ment, i.  162.  His  remark  on  his 
ruin,  191. 

Stoics,  their  definition  of  conscience, 
i.  83.  Their  view  of  the  anima- 
tion of  the  human  foetus,  92. 
Their  system  of  ethics  favourable 
to  the  heroic  qualities,  128.  His- 
torical fact  in  favour  of  the 
system,  128.  Their  belief  in  an 
all-pervading  soul  of  nature,  162. 
Their  pantheistic  conception  of 
the  Deity,  163.  Their  conception 
and  explanation  of  the  prevailing 
legends  of  the  gods,  163.  Their 
opinion  as  to  the  final  destruction 
of  the  universe  by  fire,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  souls,  164.  Their 
refusal  to  consult  the  oracles,  165. 
Stoicism  the  expression  of  a  type 
of  character  different  from  Epicu- 
reanism, 172.  Eome  pre-eminently 
the  home  of  Stoicism,  172.  Ac- 
count of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  177.  Its  two  essentials — 
the  unselfish  ideal  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  affections  to  the 
reason,  177.  The  best  example  of 
the  perfect  severance  of  virtue  and 
interest,  181.  Their  views  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the 
Boul,  182-184.  Taught  men  to 
sacrifice  reputation,  and  do  good  in 
secret,  186.  And  distinguished 
the  obligation  from  the  attraction 
of  virtue,  186.  Taught  also  that 
the  affections  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  reason,  187-191.  Their 
false  estimate  of  human  nature, 
192.  Their  love  of  paradox,  192. 
Imperfect  lives  of  many  eminent 
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Stoics,  193.  Their  retrospective 
tendencies,  193.  Their  system  un- 
fitted for  the  majority  of  mankind, 
194.  Compared  with  the  religious 
principle,  195.  The  central  com- 
position of  this  philosophy,  the 
dignity  of  man,  195.  High  sense 
of  the  Stoics  of  the  natural  virtue 
of  man,  and  of  the  power  of  his 
will,  195,  196.  Their  recognition 
of  Providence,  196.  The  two  as- 
pects under  which  they  worshipped 
Grod,  198.  The  Stoics  secured 
from  quietism  by  their  habits 
of  public  life,  199-201.  Their 
view  of  humanity,  202.  Their  pre- 
parations for,  and  view  of,  death, 
202.  Their  teaching  as  to  suicide, 
212,  13,  et  seq.  Contrast  be- 
tween Stoicism  and  Roman  luxury, 
225,226.  The  Stoical  philosophy 
quite  capable  of  representing  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  239,  240. 
Stoicism  not  capable  of  represent- 
ing the  softening  movement  of 
civilisation,  241.  Influence  of  the 
eclectic  spirit  on  it,  244.  Stoicism 
becomes  more  essentially  religious, 
245.  Increasingly  introspective 
character  of  later  Stoicism,  217. 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  best  example 
of  later  Stoicism,  249-255.  Effects 
of  Stoicism  on  the  corruption  of 
Roman  Society,  291,  292.  It 
raised  up  many  good   Emperors, 

292.  It  produced  a  noble  opposi- 
tion  under  the  worst  Emperors, 

293.  It  greatly  extended  Roman 
law,  294.  The  Stoics  considered 
as  the  consolers  of  the  suffering, 
advisers  of  the  young,  and  as 
popular  preachers,  308.  Rapid 
decadence  of  Stoicism,  317,  318. 
Difference  between  the  Stoical  and 
Egyptian  pantheism,  324.  Stoical 
naturalism  superseded  oy  the 
theory  of  daemons,  331.  Theory 
that  the    writings  of  the  Stoics 
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wore  Influenced  by  Chrifltinnity 
examined,  332.  Domitian's  per- 
Bocution  of  th(  m,  432 

Strozzi,  Philip,  his  suicide,  ii.  66 

SufToring,  a  courageous  endurance  of, 
probably  the  firat  form  of  virtuo 
in  8Hvage  life,  i.  130 

Suiciilo,  attitude  adopted  by  Pagan 
plnlosophy  and  CiiUiolicism  tt)- 
wards,  i.  211,  et  sea.  Eminent 
suicides,  215.  Epidemic  of  suicides 
at  Alexandria,  216.  And  of  girls 
at  Miletus,  21G,  note.  Grandeur 
of  the  Sioical  ideal  of  suicide,  216. 
Influences  conspiring  towards  sui- 
cide,2  17.  Seneca  on  self-destruc- 
tion, 217,  218,  220.  Lawsrofpect 
ing  it,  218,  note.  Eminent  in- 
stances of  self-destruction,  219, 
221.  The  conception  of,  as  an 
euthanasia,  221.  Neoplatonist 
doctrine  concerning,  3:U.  Effect 
of  the  Christi.in  condemnation  of 
the  practice  of,  ii.  43-61.  Theo- 
logicnl  doctrine  on,  45,  note.  The 
only  form  of,  permitted  in  the 
early  Church,  47.  Slow  suicides, 
48.  TheCircumcclliones,  49.  The 
Albigensos,  49.  Suiciiles  of  the 
Jews,  60.  Treatment  of  corpses 
of  suicides,  60.  Authorities  for 
the  history  of  suicides,  60,  notf. 
Ileaction  ngain.«!t  the  mediaeval 
laws  on  the  subject,  61.  lAter 
plijises  of  itiJ  history,  54.  Self-de- 
nt ruction  of  witches,  64.  Epide- 
mics of  insane  suicide,  65.  Cases 
of  legitimate  suicide,  65.  Suicide 
in  ICngland  and  I'mnco,  68 

Sunday,  importance  of  tlio  sanctity 
of  the,  ii.  2n.  Ijiws  respecting 
it,  245 

Buper.'^iiti')n,  possibility  of  atlding  to 
the  happiness  of  man  by  the  dif- 
fusion of,  i.  50  53.  Natunvl  c;iuso8 
whidi  impel  Sjivages  to  suporNti- 
tion,  i.  65.  Signitlcation  of  the 
<;ieek  won!  for,  205 
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Swan,  tho,consecrated  to  Apollo.i.  'i06 

Sweden,  caiLso  of  the  great  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in.  i.   144 

Swinburne,  Mr.,  on  annihilation,  i. 
182,  note 

Symmachus,  his  Saxon  prisoners,  i. 
287 

Synesius,  legend  of  him  and  Era- 
gnus,  ii.  214.  Refoaet  to  giro  op 
hi*  wife,  332 

Syracuse,  gladiatorial  shows  at,  i. 
275 

TACITUS,    his   doubts   about   tlis 
existence  of  Providence,  i.  171, 

note 
Tolemachus,  the  monk,  his  death  in 

the  arena,  ii.  37 
Telesphorus,  martyrdom  of,   i.   446, 

note 
Tertia  JEmilia,  story  of,  ii.  313 
Tertullian,  his  belief  in  dirraons,  i. 

382.    And  challenge  to  the  Pagans, 

383 
Testament,    Old,  sappoted  to  hare 

been  the  source  of  pagan  writinga, 

i.  344 
Thalasius,  his  hospital  for  blind  htg- 

gars,  ii.  81 
Theatre,  scepticism  of  the  Romans 

extendo«l  by  the,  i.   170.     KflVn'ts 

of  the  gUdiatorial  shows  opoo  tha, 

277 
Theft,  reasons  wliy  •  'sgea  do 

not  regard  it  na  •  .   i.   102. 

Spartan  law  legal iniiig  It,  102 
Theodebert,  liis  puly^nur.  ii.  343 
Tlieodoric,  his  cuurt  at  Karenna,  ii. 

201,  202,  noft 
Thoodorus,  his  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  grn\*,  \.  IC'J 
ThixKloruR,  St.   hi.4  inhuroanitj  to 

his  mother,  ii.  \'2S 
Thixi  io»iu!<  fh*»   Fmy^n^r,  his  edict 

forl'iddi  ■'•owii.  ii. 

36.      p.-  \sro(i». 

no.     His  law  rriperting  Snndaj. 

215 
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Theological  utihtarianiBin,  theories 
of,  i.  14-17 

Theology,  sphere  of  inductive  rea- 
soning m,  357 

Theon,  St.,  legend  of,  and  the  wild 
beasts,  ii.  168 

Theurgy  rejected  by  Plotinus,  i.  330. 
All  moral  discipline  resolved  into, 
by  lamblichus,  330 

Thrace,  celibacy  of  societies  of  men 
in,  i.  106 

Thrasea,  mildness  of  his  Stoicism,  i. 

245 
Tlirasea  and  Aria,  history  of,  ii.  311 
Thriftiness  created  by  the  industrial 

spirit,  i.  140 
Tiberius  the  Emperor,  his  images 

invested  with  a  sacred  character, 

i.   260.     His   superstitions,    367, 

and  note 
Timagenes,  exiled  from  the  palace 

by  Tiberius,  i.  448,  note 
Titus,   the   Emperor,   his    tranquil 

end,    i.    207.      Instance    of    his 

amiability,  287 
Tooth-powder,  Apuleius'  defence  of, 

ii.  148 
Torments,  fature,  the  doctrine  of, 

made  by  the  monks  a  means  of 

extorting  money,  ii.  216.    Monas- 
tic legends  of,  220 
Tragedy,  effects  of  the  gladiatoria,l 

shows  upon,  among  the  Romans,  i. 

277 

Trajan,  the  Emperor,  his  gladiatorial 
shows,  i.  287.  Letter  of  Pliny  to, 
respecting  the  Christians,  437. 
Trajan's  answer,  437.  His  benevo- 
lence to  children,  ii,  77-  Legend 
of  St.  Gregory  and  the  Emperor, 
223 

Transmigration  of  souls,  doctrine  of, 
of  the  ancients,  ii.  166 

Travelling,  increased  facilities  for, 
of  the  Eomans,  i.  234 

Trinitarian  monks,  thsir  works  of 
mercy,  ii.  73 
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Troubadours,  one  of  their  services  to 
mankind,  ii.  232 

'  Truce  of  God,'  importance  of  the, 
ii.  254 

Truth,  possibility  of  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  men  by  diffusing 
abroad,  or  sustaining,  pleasing 
falsehoods,  i.  52.  Saying  of  Pytha- 
goras, 53.  Growth  of,  with  civili- 
sation, 137.  Industrial,  political, 
and  philosophical,  137-140.  Rela- 
tion of  monachism  to  the  abstract 
love  of  truth,  ii.  189.  Causes  of 
the  mediaeval  decline  of  the  love 
of  truth,  212 

Tucker,  his  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  i.  26, 
note 

Turks,  their  kindness  to  animals,  i. 
289 

Types,  moral,  i.  156.  All  charac- 
ters cannot  be  moulded  in  one 
type,  158 


XJLPIAN  on  suicide,  i.  218,  note 
)     Unselfishness  of  the  Stoics,  i. 
177  _ 

Usury,  diversities  of  moral  judg- 
ment respecting,  i.  92 

Utilitarian  school.  See  Morals ; 
Virtue ;  Vice 

Utility,  rival  claims  of,  and  intuition 
to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
regulators  of  moral  distinctions,  i, 
1,  2.  Various  names  by  which 
the  theory  of  utility  is  known,  3. 
Views  of  the  moralists  of  the 
school  of,  3,  et  seq. 


VALEEIAN,  his  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  i.  454 
Valerius  Maximus,  his  mode  of  moral 

teaching,  i.  174 
Vandals,  their  conquest  of  Africa,  ii. 

150 
Varro,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
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i.    163.     On  populiir  roligiotia  be- 
liefs. IC7 

VcnuB,  effect  of  the  Greek  wor«hip 
of,  on  the  condition  of  women,  ii. 
291,  note 

Ves{^)A8ian,  his  dying  jest,  i,  2fi9. 
EfTcct  of  his  frugality  on  the 
habits  of  the  Komans,  292. 
Miracle  attributc<l  to  him,  347. 
His  treatment  of  philosophers, 
448,  note 

Vice,  Mandevillo's  theory  of  the 
origin  of,  i.  7.  And  that  '  private 
vices  wore  public  benrfits,'  7. 
Views  of  the  Utilitarians  as  to, 
12.  The  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice  do  not  correspond  to  the 
degrees  of  utility,  or  the  reverse, 
40-42.  The  suffering  causctl  by 
vice  not  proportioned  to  ita  crimi- 
nality, 67-69.  Plato's  ethical 
theory  of  virtue  and  vice,  179. 
Orote's  summary  of  this  theory, 
179,  note.  Conception  of  the 
ancients  of  sin,  19').  !Monil  eflR- 
cacy  of  the  Christian  sense  of 
sin,  ii.  3,  4 

Virgil,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  163.  His  epicurean  sentiment, 
103,  note.  On  suicide,  213.  ilis 
interest  in  animal  life,  ii.  166 

Virginity,  how  regarded  by  the 
Greeks,  i.  106.  ilOschylus' prayer 
to  Athene,  106.  Ik'os  and  fire 
emblouis  of  virginity,  108,  notr. 
Keason  why  thf  ancient  Jews  Jit- 
ta('l:«d  a  c(<rtHiii  stigma  to  vir- 
ginity, loo.  \ii\v8  of  Ivssenes, 
100 

Virgins,  Vestal,  sanctity  and  gifts 
attributed  to  the,  i.  lOG,  107,  and 
note.  Executions  of,  407,  anil 
note,  licasons  for  buryinc  them 
alive,  ii.  41.  How  regarded  by 
the  Ivonians,  297 

\'irtuo,  Jlnmo's  theory  of  tho  crito- 
riun,  csponLial  element,  and  object 
of,  i.   \        Motive   to    virtue   iy> 


VIR 

cording  to  the  doctrine  which 
basoa  morals  ujwn  experience,  fi. 
Mandeville's  the  lowest  and 
mcjst  repulsive  form  of  this 
theory,  0,  7.  Views  uf  the  essence 
and  origin  of  virtue  atlopled  by 
thn  school  of  I'f  ilifarians,  7-9. 
VicNvs  of  the  Utilitarians  of,  12. 
Association  of  ideas  io  which 
virtue  becomes  tho  supreme  ebjocl 
of  our  affections,  27.  Impoasi- 
bilityof virtuebrin.—  -  ■  '  :-  -f 
practised  only  with  ■ 
The  utility  of  virtue  uut  cicuie^i 
by  intuitive  moralists,  39.  Tho 
degrees  of  virtue  and  vice  do  not 
correspond  to  the  degrees  of 
utility,  or  tjie  rever.ie,  63.  The 
rewiinls  and  punisiimeuts  of  con 
science,  69,  60.  The  self-compln- 
cency  of  virtuous  men,  64,  65,  and 
note.  The  motive  to  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  Shaflcslury  and  Henry 
More,  76.  Analogies  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  77.  T'  •  - 
78.     I'iversities  e\  ;r 

jui'gments  of  virtuo  au^;  beauty, 
7y,  80.  Virtues  to  which  wo  can 
au'l  cannot  apply  the  terra  beaut  i- 
fid,  82.  'Jho  stjtudard,  though 
not  tho  essence,  of  virtue,  deter- 
mined by  tho  condition  of  sociity, 
109.  Summary  of  tho  rcl.itioiis 
of  virtue  to  public  sud  private 
interest,  117-  Kmph.isis  with 
which  the  utility  of  virtue  was 
dwelt  upon  by  Ariatolle,  124. 
tirowth  of  the  gentler  virtuoc, 
132.  Forms  of  tho  virtue  of 
truth,  in«lustri.il,  |>«i!itical.  aod 
philosophical,  \'A7,  Rich  stago 
of  civilisation  is  spocikUy  »]>' 
propriate  to  some  rirtuo,  147. 
National  virtues,  161.  Virtues, 
u  '       ■'  :;     ••   .M'    "  .         ' 

i: 

g.'-'.Uly,     l.»;>.       1M^UUC•.J^ 
of  a  ui'Ti!  tyji,  164.     1      . 
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tary  yirtues  differing  in  different 
ages,  nations,  and  classes,  154, 
155.  Four  distinct  motives 
leading  men  to  virtue,  178-180. 
Plato's  fundamental  proposition 
that  vice  is  to  virtue  what  disease 
is  to  health,  179.  Stoicism  the 
best  example  of  the  perfect  sever- 
ance of  virtue  and  self-interest, 
181.  Teachings  of  the  Stoics 
that  virtue  should  conceal  itself 
from  the  world,  186.  And  that 
the  obligation  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  attraction  of 
virtue,  186.  The  eminent  cha- 
racteristics of  pagan  goodness, 
190.  All  virtues  are  the  same, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  192. 
Horace's  description  of  a  just 
man,  197.  Interested  and  dis- 
interested motives  of  Christianity 
to  virtue,  ii.  3.  Decline  of  the 
civic  virtues  caused"  by  asceticism, 
139.  Influence  of  this  change  on 
moral  philosophy,  146.  The  im- 
portance of  the  civic  virtues  ex- 
aggerated by  historians,  147. 
Intellectual  virtues,  188.  Rela- 
tion of  monachism  to  these  vir- 
tues, 189,  et  scq. 

Vitalius,  St.,  legend  of,  and  the 
courtesan,  ii.  320 

Vivisection,  ii.  176.  Approved  by 
Bacon,  176,  note 

Volcanoes,  how  regarded  by  the 
early  monks,  ii.  221 

Vultures,  why  made  an  emblem  of 
nature  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  108, 
note 


WAR,  its  moral  grandeur,  i.  95. 
The  school  of  the  heroic  vir- 
tues, 173.  Difference  between 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  232.  An- 
tipathy of  the  early  Christians  to 
a  military  life,  ii.  248.  Belief  in 
battle  being  the  special  sphere  of 


WOM 

Providential  interposition,  249, 
Effects  of  the  military  triumphs 
of  the  Mohammedans,  251.  In- 
fluences of  Christianity  upon  war 
considered,  254.  Improved  con- 
dition of  captives  taken  in  war, 
256 

Warburton,  on  morals,  i.  15,  note, 
17,  note 

Waterland,  on  the  motives  to  virtue 
and  cause  of  our  love  of  God, 
quoted,  i.  9,  note,  15,  note 

Wealth,  origin  of  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess, i.  23.  Associations  leading 
to  tho  desire  for,  for  its  own  sake, 
25 

Western  Empire,  general  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the,  ii.  14 

Widows,  care  of  the  early  Church 
for,  ii.  366 

Will,  freedom  of  the  human,  sus- 
tained and  deepened  by  the  asce- 
tic life,  ii.  123 

Wine,  forbidden  to  women,  i.  93, 
94,  note 

Witchcraft,  belief  in  the  reality  of, 
i.  363.  Suicide  common  among 
witches,  ii.  54 

Wollaston,  his  analysis  of  moral 
judgments,  i,  76 

Women,  law  of  the  Romans  forbid- 
ding women  to  taste  wine,  i.  93, 
94,  note.  Standards  of  female 
morality  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  103,  104.  Virtues  and 
vices  grooving  out  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  143.  Female  virtue, 
143.  Effects  of  climate  on  this 
virtue,  144.  Of  large  towns,  146. 
And  of  early  marriages,  145. 
Reason  for  Plato's  advocacy  of 
community  of  wives,  200.  Plu- 
tarch's high  sense  of  female  excel- 
lence, 244.  Female  gladiators  at 
Rome,  281,  and  note.  Relations  of 
female  devotees  with  the  anchor- 
ites, ii.  120,  128, 150.  Their  condi- 
tion in  savage  life,  276.     Ccssa. 
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hon  of  the  sale  of  wives,  27^'^ 
Rise  of  the  dowry,  277.  T^stal^- 
lishment  of  monogamy,  278. 
Doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to 
concupiscence,  281.  Nature  of 
the  problem  of  the  relations  of  the 
poxes,  282.  Prostitution,  282- 
284.  Kecognitinn  in  Greece  of 
two  distinct  orders  of  woman- 
hood— the  wife  and  the  lictiera, 
287.  Condition  of  Roman  women, 
207,  et  scq.  Legal  emancip;ition 
of  women  in  Rome,  301.  Un- 
bounded liberty  of  divorce,  306. 
Amount  of  female  virtue  in  Im- 
perial Rome,  Ii08-312.  Legisla- 
tive measures  to  repress  sensu- 
ality, 312.  To  enforce  the  reci- 
procity of  obligation  in  niarriagp, 
312.  And  to  censure  prostitu- 
tion, 315.  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  position  of  women, 
316,  et  $eq.  Marrini^^es,  320. 
Second  marriages,  321.  Low 
opinion  of  women,  produced  by 
asceticism,  338.  The  canon  law 
unfavourable  to  their  proprietriry 
rights,  338,  339.  Iiar])arian 
luTdines  and  laws,  311-341. 
Doctrine  of  equality  of  obligation 
in  marriage,  346.  The  duty  of 
man  towards  woman,  347.  Con- 
d(minalion  of  transitory  connec- 
tions, 350.  RoMjan  concubines, 
851,  'i'ho  sinfiiliu'Ks  of  divorce 
luaintained  by  the  Church,  350- 
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3.)3.  Abolition  of  eompul«)ry 
marriAges,  353.  Condemnation 
of  mixed  marriagoa,  353,  354. 
Education  of  women,  355.  ReU- 
tion  of  Christianity  U>  the  female 
virtues,  358.  Comparison  of  male 
and  female  oharactfcristic-,  358. 
The  Pagan  and  Christian  iiieal 
of  woman  contrabtcl,  361-363. 
Con.«;picuoti.s  part  of  w^raan  in 
the  early  Church,  363-365.  Caro 
of  widows,  367.  Worship  of  the 
Virgin,  368,  569.  Kffect  of  Uio 
suppression  of  the  conventu-il 
system  on  women,  369.  Revolu- 
tion going  on  in  the  employment* 
of  women,  373 


XENOCRATES,    his    tendemtam 
ii.  163 
Xenophanes,  his  sciptici«m,  i.  162 
Xonophon,    his   picture    of    Greek 
married  life,  ii.  288 


ZADOK,  the  founder  of  the  Sudd u- 
cois.  i.  183,  note 
Zeno,  vast  place  occupic<^l  by  his 
systt  m  in  the  moral  history  of 
man,  i.  171.  His  ttuicivlo,  21'i. 
His  inculcation  of  the  pmctico  of 
self-examination,  248 
Zeus,  universal  providtMicc  attri- 
buted by  the  Greeks  to,  i.  161 
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